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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


DESCRIPTION OF 

Mornxno Dresses— First Figure.— Robe of mous- 
aline de laine , a light grey ground spotted with silk of 
a darker shade, the corsage quite high behind, descends 
in the V form on the bosom; it is tight to the shape, 
and edged with laoe standing up. Demi-large sleeve. 
Pelerine of moderate size, descending in front consider¬ 
ably below the waist in rounded ends, it is cut round in 
festoons, which are edred with a plaited trimming 
headed by a rouleau. The skirt is trimmed with two 
flounces to correspond. Black velvet bonnet, a round 
shape lined with blue, the interior o{ the brim is trimmed 
with shaded ribbon disposed in dents de loup , from which 
flowers issue; ribbon and an ornament composed of 
fancy velvet adorns the crown. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

Youno Lady’s Dress. —Cambric pantaloons, rose- 
coloured gros de Naples frock, the body is half-high, 
and made en gerbe , and the sleeves disposed in bouillons 
at top. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce. Point 
lace collar. Bonnet of light drab-coloured Terry velvet, 
trimmed with green velvet. 

Second Young Lady’s Dress. —The frock ; s black 
velvet, made tight to the shape, and partially high. The 
sleeves are derai Urge, and trimmed at the top with 
velvet bands and gold buckles. A row of papillan noeuds 
with a gold buckle inserted in euch goes down the centre 
of the back of the skirt. Pale piak satin bonnet, trimmed 
in a novel style with ribbon to correspond. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Evenino Dress. —Robe of Indian organdy , over veiy 
pale pink satin, tbe corsage low and pointed at bottom, 
is draped at the top in full folds, rising rather high on 
the shoulder, and descending very low in the centre of 
tbe bosom, they are hooked by gold ornaments. Short 
sleeve,disposed in close plaits at the top, they are termi¬ 
nated by a row of lace laid plain, and partially covered 
by a bouffant manchelte looped by a gold ornament in the 
centre of the arm. The skirt is looped high on one side 
by a gold band, and bordered by a fall of lace. The 
hair is dressed low behind y and in a profusion of curls at 
the sides, and ornamented with a bouquet of white 
ostrich feathers. 


Opera Cloak and Turban.—B lack velvet ouait 
lined with groteiUe satio quilted in waves; large pele¬ 
rine of the mantelet form, trimmed, as is also the bottom 
of the mantle with black lace, a rich cord and tassels at 
the threat finishes the trimming. 1 he turban is com¬ 
posed of apple-green velours £yinglc % of moderate size, 
and descending very low at the sides; an end that falls 
on the right is trimmed with green fringe intermixed 
with gold, and a gold cord and tassels ornann.nl the 
Inundation. A gold femmitre , which encircles the 
forehead, completes the coiffure. 
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JANUARY, 1840. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 

BY LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 

It was evening, when a party of gleaners left 
the fields wherein they had been gathering the 
scattered ears of corn, after a plentiful harvest. 
There were amongst them the aged bending be¬ 
neath the weight of years returning slowly home¬ 
wards, and there were others who trod the earth 
with the firm proud step of youth, bidding defiance 
to fatigue, and there were little ones who preceded 
their grandsires, though ihey could not keep pace 
with their parents, proud of taking part in the la¬ 
bours of their elders. But a general silence per¬ 
vaded the gmup of gleaners on their return home, 
and the merry glee and cheerful voices of the har¬ 
vest folk at distance, in another glebe, contrasted 
painfully with their silent course ; the former were 
laden with the plenteous riches of the earth—the 
latter had toiled long for the niggard portion scat¬ 
tered by the careless husbandmen out of their 
abundance ; some of the gleaners wore a meek 
and resigned expresssion of countenance, but 
others amongst them looked dissatisfied as they 
heard the joyous shout of the reapers boasting of 
their plenteous harvest, and they wondered why 
such disparity of gain should be permitted, and 
murmured among themselves. 

Two of the peasants however, loitered far behind 
the rest, and to them there was no mockery in the 
merry peal of distant laughter, and no murmuring 
in their hearts ; they were satisfied with the share 
of the golden fruitage they bore, for they had all 
things, possessing each others love ; kindly words 
passed between them, and looks more kindly still. 
Jessy Clive and her sweeheart, William Osmond, 
plighted their troth to one another, and their inno¬ 
cent courtship was prolonged till the last twitter of 
the birds settling themselves to rest, was hushed, 
and half the landscape lost in twilight ere the 
peasant lovers had reached the home of Jessy. 

The maiden paused when she approached her 
parent’s cottage, and William bade her reluctantly 
good night, but she asked him to go in with her to 
her father and mother, and he gladly complied. 


As they entered together, her parents guessed what 
they were to hear, and when William preferred his 
suit, and Jessy avowed her love, they blessed their 
children. The rich and the great on similar occa¬ 
sions, might have envied the rustic lovers theit hap¬ 
piness that night, but even in the transport of their 
joy, and the fond parents’ heartfelt bliss the duty of 
prayer was not forgotten—the loved and the loving 
knelt together—then followed the innocent embrace, 
and the lingering “ good night” between the lovers, 
and they parted in the happy security of innocent 
love ; the cottage door of Jessy was closed, and 
the inmates went to rest. 

Shortly after Jessy’s father fell sick; the winter 
was unusually severe, and the poor were sorely 
tried—the great man who used to live on his estate 
seldom or ever visited his paternal domain, and 
the tenants who in former times found bread in 
work on the lands of the manor, had now no 
work to do. Every thing was inhospitable, cold, 
cheerless—the master of that domain squandered 
his rents on foreign shores or idle places of resort 
at home—the tie was broken that bound the pea¬ 
sant to the lord, and poverty and want spread dis¬ 
content around. 

Jessy’s mother was old and feeble—she could 
no longer work ; the landlord was pressing hard 
upon them, through his flinty agent. Jessy was 
indefatigable, but alone, what could she do ? 
Actual want of food and raiment—those human 
wants that the higher classes think not of, and 
which are so imperative—were close at hand. 
Jessy was fair and young,—many had wished “ to 
keep company with her,” and one old rich farmer 
offered to marry her ; he promised to support her 
parents—he promised to endeavour to make her 
happy; William Osmond could offer no assistacce 
in this time of their great need, for he was as poor 
as themselves, and tilings had gone badly too with 
him—he also had an aged mother to maintain, 
who was totally helpless. What was to be done ? 
Jessy’s father at length asked her to marry David 
Elliott, the old rich man ; he was sorry to give his 

child pain, but he argued as age always argues_ 

“ Love will pass away, but poverty is an everlast¬ 
ing evil.” “For our sakes Jessy,” was the plea 
he urged, and her mother echoed the wish and 
wept so bitterly, that Jessy could not say that she 
would not consent to their entreaties. Yet break 
her faith ]wilh William because he was poor— 
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n£ver listen more to his kindly words—never again 
look upon his handsome countenance, and think 
with pride that he was her lover, and she the chosen 
of his heart! No, Jessy felt it would be impos¬ 
sible for her to endure such a trial, yet she began 
to think if she could from the hour in which her 
parents implored her for their sukes to accept her 
rich suitor, she endeavoured to school her heart to 
the duty imposed upon her ; it rebelled—it mur¬ 
mured loudly—it would not be subdued by the 
stern behest. Still she persisted in summoning 
resolution to sacrifice her own felicity to her sense 
of duty, and each day some circumstance tended 
to strengthen her in her resolve to secure her pa¬ 
rents’ comfort by marrying the aged suitor. Every 
day her father was compelled to part with some 
piece of furniture—some small possession which 
had given great comfort to them, and thus little by 
little all was parted with to meet the demands of 
their pressing wants, and the earnest supplications 
of her mother’s looks as she pointed to her hus¬ 
band’s tottering footsteps, when he left his home 
on these melancholy errands, Jessy could not 
withstand. Nay so strongly did they influence 
her, that she almost brought herself to believe she 
no longer loved William Osmond, and that David 
Elliott would be welcome, whom she had so often 
rudely repelled from their hearth. Such were her 
feelings, when one day William Osmond entered 
the cottage. The colour mounted to her cheeks 
when she saw her lover, but Jessy greeted him not 
as formerly. 

“ How now, Jessy,” he asked, w what is the 
matter V 1 and was about to enquire of her mo¬ 
ther, when Jessy answered not, but the latter only 
wept—so the daughter said— 

“ William, it is better to tell it you quickly,” 
and her hand trembled as she took his, “ we must 
part; you and I can no longer keep company to¬ 
gether—it is no fault of yours, William. Stay,” 
she said, seeing he was about to speak, “ and it is 
no fault of mine; but I—I can never be your wife, 
William ; I must marry David Elliott or my pa¬ 
rents be without bread—without shelter; that 
shall not be when I can hinder it. David Elliott 
promises to make them comfortable if I will be¬ 
come his wife, and I am about to consent.” 

“Jessy you, you 'shall not marry that old man. 
Shame on the thought! Your parents cannot wish 
you to do so; you are mine, Jessy, and no earthly 
power shall divide us. What, could you think of 
breaking your troth with meV 9 

“ William upbraid me not, I cannot tell you 
what I have suffered—what I shall suffer in part¬ 
ing from you, aud becoming the wife of David 
Elliott; but for my parents* sake I will do so, and 
she looked resolutely in her lover’s countenance, 
and there was no tenderness in her expression as 
she gazed upon that beloved face, although her 
heart yearned with the love she bore him. 

“Jessy this is most cruel, most wrong; you 
do not love me, or you would never consent to 
break your faith with me ; is it such a fickle, heart¬ 
less girl as you that I have loved ? I am ashamed 
of my choice, and remember I tell it you, no good 
can come of your marriage with that old fool, 
whose gold has tempted you to his withered arms.” 
“ W illiam you will be sorry to have spoken 


thus; do not let us part in anger, I deserve no¬ 
thing but pity—one kind word, I beseech you, 
William, ere we say good bye for ever; in mercy 
be kind to me !” and she hid her face on his shoul¬ 
der, and sobbed bitterly, but her lover’s heart was 
hardened against her, and upbraiding her for her 
fickleness, he left the cottage without relenting from 
his harshness. 

Soon after this melancholy parting, David 
Elliott came, and began in his usual way to court 
Jessy, and the old man was jocose and lavish of 
compliments. For the first time Jessy turned not 
away with contempt from his wooing, and she even 
tried to smile ; and before he left the cottage that 
night, Jessy Clive was the betrothed of David 
Elliott. 

The farmer was proud of having won so fair 
and young a bride, and he asked numbers of the 
country folks round to his wedding, and he would 
have a dance, and the village church bells rang 
with a merry chime. 

Jessy’s heart sickened at all these signals of joy, 
so inappropriate to the state of her feelings, and 
which seemed to her a mockery of her misery, but 
she never betrayed to the young peasants who 
laughed at her for marrying old David, that she did 
so from compulsion, neither did she grieve her pa¬ 
rents by making them feel what a sacrifice she made 
in order to iusure their comfort, and they hoped 
Jessy was reconciled to David Elliott, and had 
forgotten William Osborn. Jessy quailed not at 
the altar—-it is not a ceremony or the repetition of 
a few set phrases that constitute the most trying 
part of the duty she had resolved to perform—it is 
the long, dreary hereafter, when the excitement of 
the resolve has passed away, and the object at¬ 
tained for which she made the sacrifice, then it is 
that the trial weighs heavier and heavier with every 
passing hour. When Jessy was settled in her 
new home, a home to her of far surpassing luxury 
from any which she had hoped or dreamt of—it 
was then, and not till then that she felt her 
wretchedness. True, she did turn with a sort 
of satisfaction and look at her parents as’they sat 
beside her, and beheld them happy in the enjoy¬ 
ment of every domestic comfort; yet her thoughts 
would revert with fond and aching remembrance 
to the ingle nook of the humble cottage where she 
had sat as a happy child, without a care or a wish 
for such a home as she now possessed, and where, 
subsequently, she had sat beside William Osborn, 
and felt that the whole world was as nothing to her. 

It is very strange how the old forget that they 
once were young, that they once were “ foolish” 
as those they now condemn, for the self-same folly 
it may be, which they themselves indulged in— 
above all that they should forget those warm and 
tender feelings of the heart which once perhaps, 
reigned as despotically in their own as in those of 
the young ones with whom in age they find fault. 
The metamorphosis of the human heart is a very 
grievous change, and a very strange one—so strange 
that we often feel inclined to doubt the identity of 
the old person being the same with that of the 
young one we knew in former days. 

Jessy's parents believed they had done well for 
their daughter’s sake to urge her to marry the 
wealthy farmer, and she did not undeceive them; 
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but they little knew the perpetual anguish of her 
heart, or they would not so have thought. 

David Elliott employed William Osborn to 
superintend his farm, and so Jessy lived much iu 
her lover’s society. William loved her with too 
true a love to offend her by any expression which 
might have startled her purity, but it needs not 
words to convey an expression of that sentiment, 
and Jessy knew that she was as well beloved as 
heretofore, and did she love him less ? Time is 
the test which proves true love from false; yet 
she never by thought, word, or deed, wronged the 
man she had married, but the trial of being fre¬ 
quently in his presence—of beholding his hand¬ 
some countenance opposed to that of the old 
wrinkled face of her husband, of knowing herself 
still dear to him as ever, yet separated by an in¬ 
surmountable barrier from being his, was so great, 
that she felt as though that sickness of the soul 
would shorten her days. How seduously did she 
ply her needle, and keep her eyes fixed on the 
piece of work she was engaged on, during the long 
winter evenings, when her parents and her husband 
would (frequently drop asleep, and she was left 
alone as it were, with the one so fatally beloved ; 
or if she raised them to answer some question, 
her eyes met his earnest gaze with a calm and holy 
expression, and her whole deportment evinced a 
moral dignity on which he never dared to encroach. 
Often he wondered at her command over her feel¬ 
ings, and sometimes doubted if she had ever loved 
him; but William Osborn, the peasant, honoured 
Jessy Elliott with a respectful love which many 
high-bom dames could not have inspired. Habit 
at length perhaps, rendered Jessy’s task of duty 
less difficult than it was at [first, but still she never 
relaxed her vigilance over herself, and her moral 
courage sustained her to its performance, day by 
day. 


Months passed on, and the time of the assizes at 
the county town of ——, arrived. One trial of 
peculiar interest excited unusual attention—but to 
no one did it convey half the interest it did to 
Jessy, for David Elliot the farmer, was confined 
in the jail on a charge of forgery. He had been 
long considered as a respectable man in his class, 
and die greatest anxiety was felt and expressed at 
such a charge, and for the issue of his trial. There 
was a general and powerful feeling in his favour, 
yet strong evidence had been brought against him, 
and it was even apprehended by some that he 
would be convicted of the crime. The old man 
had firmly and repeatedly declared his innocence, 
and the noble and courageous manner in which he 
bore the accusation brought against him, rendered 
him an object of interest—nay, even of admiration 
to his wife. Mr. Delaney, the counsel on the 
circuit that year, was to conduct the cause for the 
defendant. Jessy had personally pleaded her hus¬ 
band’s innocence with him, and he had promised 
to use his utmost skill to bring the cause to a 
favourable issue. 

“Have you good hopes, Sir?” she asked 
earnestly, and her whole heart and soul was bent 
on his answer being in accordance with her wishes. 
She shared her husband’s prison and did all in her 
power to soothe and cheer him. The old man 


who had been so hateful to her as a suitor, now 
that he was her husband, humbled by misfortune 
too, and resting upon her for support, excited a 
warm and affectionate interest in her heart, and 
the gratitude which she entertained towards him 
for his uniform kindness to her and her parents, 
completed the obligation, and fixed the generous 
purpose in her breast to prove his innocence at 
any sacrifice. 

At length the day arrived on which David El¬ 
liott was led forth to the bar of justice, and the 
trial commenced. Mr. Delaney pleaded the 
prisoner’s case skilfully—not eloquently; he did 
not excite emotion in the court, but lie used such 
arguments in plain language as went far to in¬ 
fluence the judgment of the bench in his client’s fa¬ 
vour. It was a remarkable characteristic in Mr. 
Delaney’s manner of pleading, that lie invariably 
appealed to the understanding, not to the feelings ; 
he knew though a pathetic appeal has occasionally 
been successful in influencing a favourable verdict, 
yet it is far from being so certain in its result as a 
skilful defence, which combats with the reason and 
makes the hearers even doubt the evidence of their 
own senses. What a wonderful art is that of 
pleading for a criminal, with every circumstance 
against him, and the pleader’s own conviction 
pronouncing him guilty, and yet he saves from the 
condemnation of the law, by his judicious and 
plausible arguments! Every circumstance brought 
against the guilty can generally, by some happy 
sophistry, be converted into a saving clause, for 
what story may not be related in such a manner as 
to serve an opposite purpose ? Mr. Delaney al¬ 
though availing himself of those allowed subter¬ 
fuges in his profession, was in his heart an honest, 
straightforward man, but yet though every circum¬ 
stance in the present instance combined to make 
him in his own opinion believe the prisoner guilty 
of the crime for which he stood accused, he pre¬ 
pared to refute the charge by changing the aspect 
of every iota the witnesses alleged against nim. 
However, not all the counsel’s skill and hearty in¬ 
tention to save his client could effect the purpose, 
and on the last day but one of the trial, David 
Elliott’s cause appeared hopeless. 

“ Jessy,” said he, as they sat mournfully by each 
other’s side, “Jessy, I give up all hope.” The 
old man’s voice faltered, but he recovered himself, 
and continued speaking—“ I wish to thank you for 
your kindness to me during these long dreary months 
of suspense. I was vainand proud when I got you to 
marry me, and become the wife of an old man, but I 
little thought what an angel I should obtain when 
I courted you; l was laughed at for an old fool to 
suppose so young and pretty a girl would be faith¬ 
ful to me as a wife, but you have been faithful, 
Jessy, and you have been put to a severe trial; I 
watched you narrowly,—I own I did at first—but 
I did not watch you long; I felt secure of you at 
all events, and I hope, I believe you have long 
since forgotten William, have you not, Jessy?” 

It was a very painful question for the wife to 
answer, but Jessy paused not in her reply. 

“ I have indeed been a faithful wife to you—I 
have never forgotten for a moment the duty I owe 
you—the gratitude for delivering my parents from 
wretchedness ; so I have grown to esteem] and 
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honour you, David, but I will not speak an un¬ 
truth—l will not deceive you —I still love Wil¬ 
liam Osborn. 

But even thoueh she made this confession, her 
eyes shrank not with the cowardice of guilt from 
the scrutiny of her husband, and David Eliot could 
only look sadly as he replied, 

“ I wish you had not told me so Jessy, I had 
flattered myself you had forgotten him ; w'ell it is 
no matter now, I shall soon be no more, and you, 
you will be rewarded—you will marry William 
Osborn and be happy. All the property 1 pos¬ 
sess will be your’s, and now I bless you, dear 
Jessy. I wish you to leave me, that I may en¬ 
deavour to prepare for the great change that awaits 
me—yet stay Jessy, one word more as a man on 
the verge of eternity—I am not guilty of the crime 
for which I shall suffer; what motive, not to men¬ 
tion any worthier reason, any feeling of honesty, 
for which hitherto I have stood fair in the opinion 
of my fellow-men, could I have had to do this 
deed ! I do not want money, for my station in 
life, I am a wealthy man—Jessy the charge is 
false, utterly false; but since I could not make you 
happy, life is of little value !” 

Jessy was much agitated, but she did not weep, 
the heart must be softened to tenderness to excite 
tears, and for David Elliot Jessy had no tender¬ 
ness, but she looked as she felt, very grave and 
thoughtful, and fi length she said, 

“ For the present farewell, I must leave you, but 
we shall meet soon again—yes, in this world we 
shall meet again,” and before he could desire her to 
remain she vanished from his presence and sought 
for Mr. Delaney. She once more abjured him to 
say what hope was entertained for her husband, 
and was informed that there was very little chance 
of his acquittal. 

“ I shall be in the witness box to-morrow and 
give evidence that will change the sentence,” she 
observed. 

The morrow came, but what an altered being 
was Jessy Elliott in personal appearance, how 
changed in the course of that one night of terrible 
struggle with herself—yes, that awful night had 
added a weight of years to her brow, and changed 
the golden hue of her hair to grey—this great and 
sudden change struck every one who beheld her 
with compassion and amazement. 

“ I did not think she would take on so,” was 
the remark of her rustic friends and acquaintances. 

The usual forms of the court were gone through, 
the prisoner pleaded “ not guilty” with a firm clear 
voice that resounded through the assembly. The 
defence was ably conducted, but it evidently failed 
in proof, and the verdict that must have followed 
would have condemned him. Jessy’s face was 
convulsed with internal emotion, and then as if by 
some supernatural resolution, she ascended the 
witness-box, and exclaimed loudly, 

“ He is not guilty! my word for it, he is inno¬ 
cent—another is the forger, I see him there /” and 
she pointed to an individual amongst the crowd of 
spectators, she closed her eyes whilst doing so, but 
kept her finger directed to the same spot. 

“Who? who?” was asked by many voices, 
“ which person do you mean ?” and after a pause 
she forced her lips to utter the name of the guilty 


man, and with a fearful scream of agony betrayed 
her lover. 

“ It is William Osborn who is the culprit 1 .” 
and she detailed the circumstances by which she 
had discovered his guilt. 

The man himself was so amazed, that he made 
no attempt at escape, and for several moments he 
was unable to utter, when he did so, he turned to 
his accuser, 

“ And is it you Jessy who denounce me as the 
criminal ? from this day forth, let no man trust a 
woman,” and he looked wildly round the court. 
“This woman has professed to love me, has 
plighted her faith to me long before she married old 
David—his gold it was tempted her to betray me, 
as then so now. Oh ! Jessy, and it is you who 
denounce me.” 

“ Never for gold, but to save my husband,” she 
replied in a low calm voice of despair. 

“ Deceitful woman, to pretend you care for his 
life.” 

“William, I am not ashamed in this public 
place to own that you were my first, my only, my 
last love. I married yonder good man because he 
succoured my parents—love to him I never pro¬ 
fessed, but I have tried to do my duty, I have ful¬ 
filled it very imperfectly I fear. I lingered to the 
last moment in the hope that David would have 
been acquitted without the forfeit being set upon 
your head, but wheu I found he must die for the 
crime of which you alone are guilty, I resolved, 
though my heart shqpld break I would save my 
husband; last night was awful, but it is over now. 
David you are saved, I cannot say that at such a 
price I am glad,” and she turned mournfully, and 
with a look of ineffable tenderness to the now pri¬ 
soner William Osborn ; “ but there is a hope 
still,” and she appealed to the judge* “ grant him 
pardon—was ever any one you so loved in danger 
of death, of a violent death, if so you can feel for 
me ? Oh ! try to save him !” and she dropped on 
her knees, her tears falling in showers upon 
the robes of the Judge. He calmly wiped them 
off with his handkerchief, as he replied to this pas¬ 
sionate appeal, while his countenance relaxed not 
from its rigid expression. 

“Young woman, you know not what you ask, 
and I must remind you. You are a married woman, 
it ill beseems you to plead for a lover.” 

“ David Elliott knows that I never swerved from 
my allegiance as a wife—he too will plead for 
William,” and the old man did so, but tne Judge 
was inexorable. 

“ This conduct is quite inadmissible in a court 
of justice, I cannot allow it to continue.” 

The court adjourned, and the prisoner was taken 
to jail, while the wife and husband returned to their 
home. 

Such a scene had perhaps never before been 
witnessed as passed in the court that day. 

• * * * * 

* • • • 

A lady richly attired in a court costume was 
about to leave her bouse, and enter the chair that 
awaited to conduct her to the presence of royalty, 
when she was arrested by a female, who implored 
her to listen to a petition she had to make. Her 
countenance interested the lady, and she attended 
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to her request—it was Jessy Elliott who implored 
Lady Portland to use her influence with the Prince 
to shew his royal clemency to the prisoner William 
Osborn. 

a Oh lady/* said Jessy, M you are great and 
noble, and no one you have loved, ever could have 
been in such circumstances as he is in, but if you 
have ever loved, you can know what it is for me 
to have sacrificed William’s life for the sake of 
one, I am only bound to by duty.” 

She said this and much more, until the lady 
promised to speak in her behalf to the monarch, 
and Jessy blessed her, and she was moved by the 
recital of her story, and as she went along the streets 
for the first time in her giddy life she was careless 
of the curious and admiring gaze of the spectators, 
as they endeavoured to obtain a sight of the St. 
Michael’s Beauty, as she was called, and neither 
the compliments to her personal charms or the 
coarse jest of some of the populace in reference to 
her being a favourite with the king, had power to 
arouse her thoughts from the reflections Jessy 
Elliott’s story had excited. 

“ There is an example,”she mentally exclaimed, 
u what a reproof that woman’s history is to me ; 
I, who am living for the King's smile, waiting for 
his notice for hours, and happy or miserable only 
as his humour is kindly or the reverse. It is a 
miserable and an evil state—this woman’s tale has 
strangely startled me—I wish I had not seen her, 
yet I promised to speak for her to the King.” 

These wholesome reflections were put an end to, 
for the chair was stopped and Lady Portland 
alighted in the palace. Her cheek was flushed 
with pleased vanity as passing by the crowds of 
admiring plebeians or gentry, who awaited the hour 
at which the Sovereign received the public; room 
was made for her to pass, and enter by theenti ee to the 
royal presence. The most graceful curtseys from 
the Lady Portland received the most gracious of bows 
in return from the monarch, and then advancing the 
king spoke with the most profound respect and 
admiration evinced in his manners to the favoured 
lady of the court, and at length whispering a few 
words to her aside, which appeared not to displease 
her, she again curtseyed low, and passed from the 
royal chamber to take her station in the ante-room, 
amongst the elite of the aristocracy and fashion of 
the court. Many a gay and handsome gallant 
tendered his homage to the Portland courtly 
beauty ; some of the women courted her, some re¬ 
buked her superiority by treating her with cold and 
dignified contempt—to the first she was con¬ 
descending, the second she ridiculed, and almost 
laughed at, if so well-bred a lady could have been 
guilty of such a breach of etiquette, as she witnessed 
their ill concealed jealousy of the “ monarch’s 
favourite.” But both alike were indifferent to her, 
and she dispensed her smiles to some and her 
frowns to others, and wiled away the afternoon 
pleasantly enough, listening to the honied-phrases 
of her numerous admirers, and receiving the con¬ 
fidences of half those who compose the “ cabinet,” 
and laughing at the sallies of wit which flowed 
from the king's jester, Frederick Berkeley, or at 
the audacious ease and vulgar familiarity with 
which u Bon Ton Strattford,' as he was termed, 
boasted of having made the king fetch him a chair 


the preceding evening. And Jessy Elliott’s prayer 
and her promise were alike forgotten by that vain 
and frivolous being. It did recur to her recollec¬ 
tion that night, ere she slept, but Lady Portland 
was one of those who upon principle never permit 
themselves to be annoyed. She administered to 
herself a double portion of the mental opiate of 
selfishness, to which she had so often recourse; the 
remembrance of Jessy Elliot did not keep her long 
awake, and she fell asleep recalling to mind the 
words the sovereign had addressed to her that 
morning. With far different feelings had another 
of the belles of that day left the court. Lady 
Emma Hervey trembled as she stood before the 
monarch, her tottering knees scarcely permitted 
her to make her obeisance to the sovereign, and 
when she did so the movement was awkward, yet 
how far more respectful, how far more devoted was 
the inward homage she paid the king, than that 
which actuated Lady Portland when she had a 
moment before surprised the king and all the 
court by the grace of her deportment. 

No matter the pale and trembling form before 
him had lost the power it once possessed to charm 
him, and the king’s co d formal acknowledgement 
of her curtsey was very mortifying to one who had 
but a short time previously been treated even as the 
Lady Portland of the present hour. Still Lady 
Emma Hervey remembered her right to command 
the king’s respect and attention to what she had to 
say—the very circumstance which had made her 
an outcast favourite gave her a stronger claim on 
the attention of the sovereign, thougli it had lost 
her the admiration of the man, Jessy Elliot had 
in the first instance gone to Lady Emma llervey, 
and requested her to use her power to obtain the 
king’s pardon for William Osborn, but she had 
been told afterwards that Lady Portland was the 
person who had the greatest power over the kimr, 
and she had therefore also had recourse to her in¬ 
fluence, but the latter forgot her request, the former 
remembered it—her bosom heaved with painful 
emotion as trembling she ventured to implore the 
attention of the king, who used but a little while 
before to ask her bidding, still she did not flmcli 
with selfish pride from fulfilling her promise to 
Jessy Elliott, but sbe did so without success, for 
the king received her communication with cold 
indifference and replied, 

“ I am afraid it will not be in my power to grant 
Lady Emma Hervey’s request—at all events i re¬ 
gret she should have chosen so unfit a time and 
place to make known her wishes. Madam, your 
most obedient.” 

Lady Emma drew herself up to her full tower¬ 
ing height, she looked steadfastly and reproachfully 
at die monarch—once again she curtseyed, but it 
was without nervousness, and the former favourite 
left the royal chamber, and hurrying home she 
wept, for what ? the king*a cold looks ? Oh ! no 
much worse for her own peace, she wept for the 
forgotten love of the individual. 

♦ ♦ * 

Jessy Elliot failed in her mission, and William 
Osborn was convicted and underwent the utmost 
rigour of the law. Before his execution he sent 
Jessy a cruel message to say that all her life long 
bis spirit would haunt her as his muiderfe;; the 
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threat alarmed her not, she had done her duty. 
He was dead, she lived to suffer, her’s was the 
heavy trial—that prevented her from ever joining 
in a laugh or feeling pleasure in the beauty of 
nature, or any thing this world can offer of enjoy¬ 
ment. It was a sterile existence, yet it did not 
kill, it did not as sorrow is said to do, lay her low, 
or impair her reason. Jessy was a young woman 
when this awful episode in her life took place, and 
she lived out her appointed time, even as though 
she had never endured such trials; surviving 
David Elliot, surviving her parents, she had not a 
tie left in the world. Yet there was no repining 
in the meek expression of her countenance, or, 
still more wonderful in the bruised spirit which 
looked to heaven, for the happiness it had been 
denied on earth. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

BY MRS. CORNWELL-BARON WILSON. 

Old Christmas returns in his mantle of snow. 

And glad hearts assemble around the gay hearth; 

Young holiday faces with happiness glow. 

And all things proclaim it a season of mirth ; 

Dull Care has ta’en wing, rosy Joy now holds sway, 
E'en Sorrow’s pale cheek is beguiled of its tear, 

For the sunshine of Pleasure beams bright on Life's 
way. 

As friends greet us with smiles— and A Happy 
New Year! 

Now parent and child—hearts] and hands sever'd 
long, 

Meet around the gay board, with unclouded de¬ 
light; 

And more prized than the glitter of Fashion's cold 
throng 

Is the social communion, where true hearts unite! 

What gambols are played in the old Castle hall! 
How circles the cup ! though it wakens a tear 

For some, who though absent, fond mem’ries recal 
As we quaff a “ good health,” and A Happy New 
Year ! 

Yet let not a cloud on such merriment rest, 

Since mirth, while 'tis innocent, none can gainsay, 

And though sometimes a sigh will escape from the 
breast, 

For friendships forgotten—or Love pass’d away; 

O’er the dial of Time shall no shadow be cast, 
When Hope’s sun shines forth, every heart it 
should cheer, 

So, let Mem’ry but glance on the scenes of the past , 
To ensure for the future a Happy New Year ! 


EPIGRAM. 

BY LEIGU CLIFFE, ESQ. 

“ Give me a reason," Laura said one day 
To an M.P. who loved his friend and glass, 

Why No you never to a Motion say, 

But always vote that every Bill may passV* 
u The reason, child!” he cried:—“ the reason’s 
known; 

A kindly feeling prompts me, for alas! 

I find it difficult to jmss my own /” 


THE POET'S GRAVE. 

Say where should the grave of the Poet be, 

On the shore of the blue, unbounded sea? 

Oh ! how should the heart of the Poet sleep, 

Midst the restless murmurs of the deep]? 

The sound of the fathomless waters near. 

Has a voice to waken death’s cold ear; 

How should he rest, midst the deeping swell. 

From each light wave, each ocean shell; 

When the foaming billows shout on high, 

And the storm blast rings right merrily? 

They were his soul’s loved sounds, and still, 

Their voice, through death's cold shroud would 
thrill. 

Oh tell me where should the Poet lie? 

’Neath the light of a blue and laughing sky; 

With the leafy shade above him spread. 

And the soft spring odours round him shed ? 

In the old church-yard, with a moss grown stone, 

To tell his sad sweet tale alone; 

Oh lay him not in that quiet grave, 

Amidst the loveliness which gave 
Its colour to his gifted lot, 

His spirit would haunt that lonely spot; 

Oh think not amidst that solemn bloom, 

The heart of the Poet could find a tomb ! 

Oh seek not a home for the child of song. 

The glorious scenes of earth among ; 

The smiling sky, the sweet impress. 

Of Nature in her loveliness. 

The whispering voice, from wave and wind. 

That leaves a thrilling tone behind. 

Each falling leaf, that can impart, 

A voiceless lesson to his heart; 

The howling storm, the mighty blast, 

The dark cloud o’er the heavens cast; 

The snow clad fields, the leafless bough. 

Where bright the frosted garlands glow. 

The pale moonlight, with chastened smile, 
Lingering lovingly awhile; 

The thousand stars, whose voice of song, 

The minstrelsy of Heaven prolong; 

His soul amidst their beauty dwelt. 

His heart their thrilling magic felt; 

Their spell around his spirit twined, 

He may not leave their dream behind. 

The tomb is a rest, all sad and deep, 

Where all the heart’s emotions sleep ; 

His hand is cold, his eye is dim, 

But Earth has no such grave for him. 

Ob cold and dark is the mournful tomb, 

Haunting our hearts with lonely gloom ; 

And thrilling fear. Oh seek ye then, 

His sepulchre in the hearts of men; 

In the cold eye, where he can find. 

No sweet communion with his kind; 

In the worldly laugh, the scornful sneer. 

The feigned delight, the soulless tear. 

In hope deferr’d, the early blight, 

Of dreamy visions of delight; 

In the lost sweetness, which they gave. 

The Poet’s heart has a colder grave. 

E. K. S. 


TRUTH AT LAST. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

When old Sir Peter on a sick bed slept. 

His young wife lingered in the room and wept: 
The pitying Doctor strove to soothe her pain. 
And promised fair to patch him up again, 

But quick she rallied at the sad misgiving. 

And owned she only wept that he |r^as|iying! 
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THE TRIPLECASH FAMILY. 

BY LEIGH CLITFE, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF “THE EXPATRIATED, ’’ “ TIIE SCEPTIC,’* 
“ MARGARET CORYTON,” SiC. kc. 

In a street at the West-end of London the Hono¬ 
rable Everard O’Sullivan had taken up bis resi¬ 
dence, during the metropolitan season, about two 
years ago. His name was graven on a large brass 
plate, and affixed to the door, by the kind permis¬ 
sion of his landlady, of whom he rented a single 
apartment at the back part of the house, which lie 
chose, very probably for the purpose of enjoying 
the freshness of the air from Hyde-park; it being 
literally what is termed a “sky-parlour/'—and he, 
moreover, had the liberty of using one of the lower 
$ rooms, when not in request by the family, to see any 
of his particular friends who might unfortunately 
make a call when he was at home. He, being a 
young adventurer with a tolerable good person, 
and fashionable appearance, was received into good 
society almost as soon as he entered upon London 
life, and he had a happy knack of pushing himself 
forward with such a modest effrontery, that 
wherever he made a point of being invited he very 
seldom found his request denied. His father, the 
Baron Lackland, held a questionable title, without 
possessing any of the hereditary estates ; and, in 
consequence of his native modesty, had never ven¬ 
tured to assert his pretensions to a seat in the 
House of Peers, but Everard held himself Hono¬ 
rable by courtesy, and on the speculation of getting 
a wife with something to enable him to live with 
comfort to himself, was packed off to the metro¬ 
polis by his sympathizing father, with some few 
pounds in his pocket, which were got together with 
great difficulty;—one or two letters of introduc¬ 
tion, and the kindest paternal advice. 

I have frequently heard long and sage diserta- 
tions on the difficulty of getting on in the world 
without money, from country cousins, who paid 
their bills regularly once a year, and kept an 
account of all their expenses in a goodly-sized 
memorandum-book: but it is plain they knew 
very little or nothing of the world, or times have 
changed since youth gave an impetus to their ima¬ 
gination, for there are many who bear the outward 
and visible sign of wealth, without having it in 
their power to command the possession of a penny. 
Such was the hard case of the Honorable Everard 
O’Sullivan, who drove a cab, sported a tiger, wore 
the finest white kid gloves, and when not invited 
out, was frequently compelled to go without a 
dinner. A hard case truly, but young men about 
town find it easier to dress than to dine without 
money. 

Gifted by nature with high spirits, and blessed 
with a good opinion of his own attractive qualifi¬ 
cations, Everard O’Sullivan shone forth in the 
circles of society like a new planet. Lady \Vin¬ 
terblossom, who had one unmarried daughter on 
hand with a portion in the Spanish Funds, of 
which she haa both the principal and interest to 
receive whenever the aforesaid Government should 
think proper to promise payment, kindly extended 
her patronage to him, and gave a fete champetrc 
expressly for the purpose of introducing him 
among her circle of fourth-rate aristocracy ; and 


as she considered him a likely young man, who 
from his style of appearance must have something 
in his pocket, entered her daughter on the list of 
aspirants for his heart and his hand, and her old yel¬ 
low chariot was to be seen following his cabriolet 
down Iiegent-street, at rather a quicker pace than 
a Dowager trot, to the great detriment of its crazy 
wheels, the peril of its fair inmates, and the pain 
of the two spavined, wheezing animals who had the 
high honor of drawing the vehicle along, and which 
ought to have been transferred to a dustman’s cart 
some years bygone, and perhaps banquetted the 
feline race, instead of stopping up the Queen’s 
highway. But the horses were her Ladyship’s 
own property, and, if truth must be told, she was 
compelled to use those, or none, for the livery- 
stable keepers had an objection to let out their 
horses to a Peeress v/ho promised to pay. The pa¬ 
tronage of Lady \V interblossom was, however, 
very useful to O’Sullivan, though he was too wary 
to pay any thing more than common attention to 
her daughter, as he entered life with the prudent 
determination not to commit himself without being 
perfectly assured that he should receive money 
down, if he consented to sacrifice his person, and 
give up the dear delightful liberty of a bachelor. 
Besides he was always on the qui vive —and if he 
saw any tiling likely to suit y took the precautionary 
measure to enquire what the expectations of such 
persons were ; the weight of Papa, and what claims, 
in the shape of brothers and sisters, might be put 
in for a share of the property. In this he was much 
to be commended —all young men are not so pru¬ 
dent. He was exceedingly industrious in his re¬ 
searches into the sources of thore who were reputed 
wealthy, and absolutely refused to be introduced 
at Alderman VVaxwick’s, because there was an on 
dit tha£ lie used German silver articles at his table, 
drank porter at dinner, and dressed his daughter 
out with British diamonds. Very few young men 
would have had so much foresight, but as he said, 
if the Alderman was as rich as the world gave him 
credit for, he would not strive to increase his con¬ 
sequence by the length of his shadows. 

Having premised that Mr. O’Sullivan possessed 
the phrenological organ of caution in a high de¬ 
gree, we will now shew him up as an active mem¬ 
ber of society; Lady Winterblossom, who always 
had a considerable degree of devotional feeling 
when the London season was over, was very intil 
mate with her country pastor, the Reverend Peter 
Pigwiggin, whom Mr. O’Sullivan chanced to meet 
at her Ladyship’s fete , he having taken up his 
residence for a few weeks at her pretty suburban 
residence, which was distinguished by the name of 
Nutshell Villa. The two gentlemen did the civil 
to each oilier at their first introduction, grew rather 
intimate after dinner over her Ladyship’s Cape 
Madeira, and before coffee was announced, became 
sworn friends. Peter, being a worming sort of 
personage, quickly obtained a knowledge of 
O’Sullivan’s wants and wishes, and promised to 
aid and abet him in all bis speculations, having 
previously agreed upon terms , for people who 
engage in affairs of this description, generally 
expect to receive a share of the profits. With so 
kind a friend as Peter Pigwiggin, who had taken 
the precaution to request that Lady Winteiblossom 
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should not become a third party in the business, 
Mr. O’Sullivan entered with spirit into his profes¬ 
sional avocations, and having met Miss Triplecash, 
the great pawnbroker’s daughter, whom Lady 
"Winterblossom had for some few substantial rea¬ 
sons, been trying hard to foist upon society, he, at 
second sight, made her an offer of his hand. The 
lady being neither young nor handsome,and if not 
yet a member, first on the list to be elected one of 
the Gobelin Tapestry Club, could scarcely believe 
that her ears had not deceived her, but willing to be 
convinced, she contrived to let him repeat his offer, 
and utter a hundied pretty nothings before she 
ventured to make a reply, which was quite a cha¬ 
racteristic one—namely, a reference to her papa, 
who always managed her matters af business. This 
was not exactly what Mr. O’Sullivan would have 
desired, as he knew papas were generally con¬ 
sidered to be cold, calculating, inquisitive persons, 
who liaving outlived the fire of their youthful pas¬ 
sions, looked over love affairs as closely as they 
inspected their ledgers, and liked the sum total on 
both sides to agree to a fraction. But on the other 
hand he was aware thatambition frequently blinded 
the eyes of the nouveau rich, who were willing to 
purchase rank at any price, and he fondly indulged 
the hope that Mr. Triplecash might be one of the 
aspirants to the honor of being father-in-law to the 
heir to a nominal peerage. 

On the following day the cabriolet of Mr. O’Sul¬ 
livan, with the tiger swinging behind on the 
footboard, and amusing himself by making faces 
at the driver of each hackney-coach that came 
within sight, was seen threading a dirty narrow 
street in the neighbourhood of Soho-square, the 
Honorable driver having his glass squeezed tightly 
between his eyebrow and his cheek, being on the 
look out for the well-known signs by which per¬ 
sons of the profession of Mr. Triplecash were dis¬ 
tinguished. Nearly at the further end of the street 
stood the residence of that gentleman, the doorway 
of the shop being decorated with a quantity of for¬ 
feited wearing apparel, blankets, patch-work coun¬ 
terpanes, odd pieces of china, flat-irons, dirty - 
looking books, and all the other usual appendages 
of shops of this description. The private entrance 
was next-door-neighbour to the public one, bearing 
a brass-plate with the name of Triplecash engraven 
in perman-text capitals, and a brass knocker, 
which one of the lads of the establishment was 
giving an extra polish to at the moment the cabriolet 
of Mr. O’Sullivan drew up. The tiger immediately 
dismounted from his elevated position, applied all 
the strength of his fingers to the knocker, tne noisy 
rat-a-tat of which, nine times repeated, told the 
inmates within of the arrival of a visitor of more 
than usual consequence, brought one of the female 
servants from the kitchen panting for breath to one 
door, and the pawnbroker himself to the other, 
almost at the same moment, whilst the under¬ 
secretaries at the three balls were peeping through 
the small interstices which the goods exposed for 
sale in the window had left, and wondering among 
themselves what the gentleman wished to leave 
behind him. 

The tiger having ascertained that the Triplecash 
family were at home, announced the Honorable 
Mr. O’Sullivan after the most approved fashion, and 


having assisted his master to alight, took his station 
at the head of the horse, which was exactly vis-a-vis 
with the shop-door at which Mr. Triplecash was 
still standing, probably calculating what was the 
real value of the equipage—the livery of the tiger 
included. From this calculating reverie he was 
disturbed by the maid-servant that had answered 
the loud summons of Mr. O’Sullivan’s factotum, 
who was hastily tying on a clean apron, and looked 
as fiushpd as if her face had been held for half an 
hour before the kitchen fire, and who informed the 
great man of the establishment that young mis¬ 
tress’s new sweetheart that she was telling him 
about, was up-stairs, aud as old mistress was 
making herself a bit tidy to see him, she wished 
him to go into the drawing-room, and make him¬ 
self agreeable to the gentleman until she could 
come down herself. Mr. Triplecash directly di¬ 
vested himself of his apron and sleeves, was 
brushed down by one of his helpers, and disap¬ 
peared from public view. No sooner bad he 
backed out of business than the lad who been 
brightening the knocker, advanced to the tiger, 
and condescendingly remarked that it was an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty cab. To this remark the tiger 
assented, and the first speaker continued. “ but I 
don’t think we can take it in.” How long this out-of- 
doors conversation might have been continued it is 
impossible to say had not the burly, bustling frame 
of Peter Pigwiggin appeared on the step of the 
private door; he enquired of the tiger in what 
part of the neighbourhood he had set down his 
friend, and expressed great pleasure on being in¬ 
formed that he was to be found if enquired for 
within. The tiger, perhaps not wishing to be 
caught gossiping, or betraying his master’s secrets, 
stept into the carriage and drove up and down the 
street, where we will leave him for the present to 
take a glimpse of the scene within. 

Miss Triplecash was discovered bending over 
an ornamented album, employed in finishing a 
pencil-sketch, when Mr. O’Sullivan entered, aud 
the skirt of a dark cotton gown was seen vanishing 
through the folding-doors that led to a small half- 
lighted apartment which was used by the family as 
general sitting-room, where Mr. Triplecash smoked 
his cigar after the hours of business, Mrs. Triple- 
cash mended stockings, and the young men, en¬ 
gaged in the establishment, took their meals :— 
which room, however, it must be remarked, Miss 
Triplecash never condescended to enter. She 
belonged to a different caste, and had a clique , as 
well as apartments of her own. Mr. O’Sullivan 
began to think that his visit had been expected, for 
Miss Triplecash was somewhat overdressed for the 
time of day, and he could not but remark that it 
was unusual for ladies to whisper their messages 
into the ears cf their servants. Mr. O’Sullivan 
was saying some very pretty things and pressing 
the hand of Miss Triplecash, which was most pro¬ 
fusely decorated with rings, to bis lips when her 
father made his appearance, with “ your servant, 
Sir, glad to see you in this here part of the town. 
Have you asked the gentleman to take a crust of 
bread and cheese, and a drop of porter, after bis 
drive? I know I always feel to want something 
myself when I get out of the shop for half an hour, 
and our business is a mighty tagging sort of a 
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“ I dare say it is, ray dear Sir,” replied Mr. 
O'Sullivan, who although he had an innate loath¬ 
ing for the low-bred person before him, was deter¬ 
mined to make a good first impression, “ but how 
much better is industry in the shop than idleness 
on the bench .” 

u Aye, aye,” rejoined Mr. Triplecash, they are 
idle enough there—playing racquet all day long, 
and laughing at their creditors. When I lived 
over the water I used to have half the gentlemen's 
watches—but you’ve been there, Sir, I suppose, 
so I need not tell you how things go on in that 
quarter;”—and Mr. Triplecash chuckled loudly 
at his abortive attempt at wit. 

The cheeks of Mr. O'Sullivan flushed deeply at 
the degrading insinuation; Miss Triplecash ex¬ 
claimed “ Oh, Papa!” and the Pawnbroker looked 
as foolish as if he had been compelled to declare 
that all his money was honestly obtained. As 
soon as Mr. O’Sullivan had recovered from the 
shock his nerves and his dignity had received from 
the unpolished manners of Mr. Triplecash, he 
thought it prudent to correct that matter-of-fact 
gentleraon’s opinions by assuring him that his 
allusion to the bench had been perfectly misun¬ 
derstood ; his meaning was that if the Aristocracy 
were compelled to labour like the operatives, 
the affairs of the nation would be better man¬ 
aged. This piece of diplomatic finesse effected a 
roost wonderful change in the opinions of Mr. 
Triplecash, who was a most violent politician, and 
moreover a decided Republican in principle, had 
as great an aversion to hereditary peers as an 
apothecary has to pills, and would not have 
allowed a scion of nobility to set foot within his 
doors if he had not thought that an enamelled card, 
with the Honorable Mr. Somebody upon it, would 
look grander in the eyes of the world than the 
business one of a pawnbroker and salesman. 
With all his patriotic feelings he was willing to 
tack himself to the fag-end of nobility, and as 
O'Sullivan had such high respect for the shop, he 
was half inclined to spare him the important 
question, and offer him the young lady, with a 
junior partner's share in the concern. On the 
brow of Miss Triplecash a dark cloud, in the 
similitude of a frown, was observable when she 
found her suitor advocated the principles of her 
father; she was one of the opposite party : the one 
that was patronized by her patroness , Lady Win- 
terblossom, who always condescended to wear the 
colours of the Tory candidate at an election, because 
she got them for nothing, and they served after¬ 
wards for waist-ribbons and cap-strings. Ere yet 
the frown had vanished, the Reverend Peter Pig- 
wiggin made his entre , with a message full of 
flattery to Miss Triplecash, and a protested bill 
which Mr. Triplecash was requested to renew for 
the fifth time,and add the interest to the principal. 
—« W-h-e-w !” muttered Mr. Triplecash, elon¬ 
gating each letter as if it had been a syllable of 
itself, “ why you don’t mean that surely, do 
you V 9 

** If at the present moment her Ladyship was 
not considerably inconvenienced with respect to 
cash, she would not have ventured to ask such a j 
favor,” replied Mr. Pigwiggin. I 

“ Grown very particular all on a sudden,” 


growled out he of the three balls; “ and suppose 
I do not choose to do her the favor, what then ? 
eh, Mr. Parson ?” 

“ Oh, fie Papa!” whined out Miss Triplecash, 
“ when you know how I love deur Lady Winter- 
blossom,*' 

“ And the affection is reciprocal,” echoed Mr. 
Pigwiggin. 

“ I fancy she loves my money better than she 
does either me or mine,” responded the Pawn¬ 
broker, u but I suppose if I do oblige her I shall 
not be much worse off than I am at present, and 
with the comfortable reflection that the chances 
were against the bill being paid when it next became 
due, Mr. Triplecash renewed it, and Mr. Pigwig¬ 
gin made his exit with the precious piece of paper 
in his pocket.” 

Mr. Triplecash having as much notion of deli¬ 
cacy as a bear has of elegance, and considering the 
visit of Mr. O'Sullivan to be purely one of busi¬ 
ness—a pledging of the person instead of the 
property—and finding that his daughter's suitor 
did not at once come to the point, opened the door 
to the subject by saying— 

“ You were making love to my daughter the 
other day, I understand, Mr. O'Sullivan ?” 

“ Papa! Papa!” shrieked Miss Triplecash, 
“ consider my feelings—the delicacy of my nerves 
—my strange situation—” and she sank down 
upon the sola in as pretty a specimen of a swoon 
as could be wished for. 

It was Mr. O’Sullivan’s place of course to play 
the adorer, and the adored rested in his arms 
quiescently, and it might have been supposed un¬ 
consciously, had she not ventured to keep the lids 
of one eye partially ajar, the better to observe 
what was going forward. Mr. Triplecash rang 
the bell for water, and Mrs. Triplecash, arrayed 
in cherry-coloured satin, which was in good keep¬ 
ing with the very deep couleurde rose of her face, 
bounced into the room at the same moment, look¬ 
ing, in gracefulness of figure, something like a 
Dutch-plaice in petticoats, and seeing the situa¬ 
tion of her daughter she became so terribly nervous 
that she commenced an hysterical solo, which 
began in A flat , and went considerably higher than 
F sharp. This interesting group was heightened 
by a dirty-looking servant wench, who, in her 
haste to administer relief to the lady, had, being at 
the moment disturbed in her occupation of striking 
a light, brought up instead of the glass of water 
which had been called for, the tinder-box, and the 
nauseous effluvia, which was emitted from the 
smouldering rags, she pertinacously persisted in 
holding under the screaming lady's nose, until, 
unable to bear being suffocated in the manner 
kind-hearted naturalists destroy their insect spe¬ 
cimens, she gave up her melodies, and kicked the 
girl’s shins, till she uttered something more like 
an oath than a compliment. Almost at the same 
moment Miss sighed and revived, and the Pawn¬ 
broker, who had stood with his broad back before 
the fire, until a portion of his body roust have been 
nearly half roasted, remarked that he was glad this 
nonsense was over, and that women knew as much 
about business as cats did of making butter. 

Tliis remark raised the ire of Madame, who was 

a great personage iu her way, and having her own 
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bank in her pocket, kept her man under proper 
subjection. 

“ I must say, Mr. Triplecash, my dear,* she 
said in what was intended to be a soft and senti¬ 
mental tone of voice, “ you are so rude in all 
your ways: now you know good words cost no¬ 
body nothing, and the least indelicate illtision 
always brings on a constirpation of my daughter s 
nerves. She is just like me, Mr. O’Sullivan,—I 
beg your pardon a thousand times for not speaking 
to you when I first came in, but I was in such a 
flurry, and its washing week, and our maids are 
such dawdles; so, what with looking after them, 
and keeping an eye over the young men in the 
shop, when the master is out of the way, you may 
suppose I’ve a precious deal to do.” 

“ Too much, I think, Madam,” replied Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; then addressing himself to the young 
lady, he whispered, and pressed her hand at the 
same time to give more point to his words, “ May 
I indulge the delightful hope that you are better V' 

It must be observed that this was uttered in a 
stage whisper, and therefore was easily overheard. 
Miss Triplecash elongated Y-c-s , with a sigh at 
the end of it, finishing in a kind of falsetto shake. 

“ Poor dear!” ejaculated Mamma, “ I know 
what she feels!” 

Now what Mrs. Triplecash knew could not have 
been by inspiration , and the honourable admirer of 
the * * * Street heiress saw at a glauce that he 
was to be “ taken in and done for.” This con¬ 
clusion was quickly verified by the quaint humour 
of the Pawnbroker, who chucking his fat, fusby 
helpmate under the chin, gave her to understand 
that she began to look something like a grand¬ 
mother ! 

I detest detailing and retailing, therefore I must 
be pardoned if I cut short much of the twaddle of 
the quartette. I shall therefore leave the old couple 
to crack their jokes unrecorded, and keep to the 
principal personages, who looked very like a couple 
of ninnies ; though it was but in appearance, for 
each was playinga separate game. Mr. Triplecash, 
who was “ not without ambition,” thought the 
good-looking O’Sullivan might be useful in the 
way of business, by introducing young Lordlings 
who were not without good expectations, to whom 
the three balls would hold out inducements to raise 
cash to provide for their immediate necessities, and 
if he was w'tthoui for tune , he might probably soon 
have a title, and then to be Father-in-law to a 
Lord I— w hy it was enough to set the old specu¬ 
lator on stilts. He was ready to snap at the bait, 
and gudgeon-like, never considered that he might 
be hooked himself. 

“Well young people,” said Mr. Tripplecash 
adjusting his neckcloth with one hand, and satisfy¬ 
ing the cravings of his nasal organ with the other, 
“you seem to have made up matters without my 
interference, I suppose all that remains to be done 
is to draw out the settlement and fix the day.” 

The mention of settlements gave a cold chill to 
the blood of O’Sullivan, but he had sufficient 
presence of mind to say, 

“ I am most ready to settle all the unentailed 
property of the Lackland peerage unconditionally 
on my fair bride.” 


“ How handsome of Mr. O’Sullivan!” screamed 
Mrs. Triplecash at the very top of her voice. 

“ Ay, but that is like catching the moon in a 
cabbage-net,” said Tripplecash, “ you see young 
man,—I beg pardon,—Mr. O’Sullivan I meant to 
say,—the property cannot fairly be said to belong 
to you while the right honorable gentleman, my 
Lord Lackland, is above ground: when he takes 
his last ride with tire feathers bobbing above him, 
then indeed the power will be in your hands.” 

« He is a martyr to the gout,” responded Eve- 
rard. 

“That does not always kill people,” answered 
the pawnbroker. 

“ Then heisdreadfullv afflicted with the asthma,” 
interposed O’Sullivan. 

“So is my wife’s brother over the way; you 
know Doublescore, at the Plucked Pigeon ?” 

“ I have not that honour,” rejoined O’Sullivan, 
whose aristocratic feelings were a little annoyed by 
the supposition that he and mine host of the 
Plucked Pigeon could be on familiar terms. 

Poor O’Sullivan was now at a loss what termi¬ 
nating disorder to attribute to his father :—luckily 
Mistress Triplecash, who began to be fearful of 
losing the opportunity of writing herself mother-in- 
law to the son of a Lord, came in with the power¬ 
ful re-inforcementof //^arguments, and takingher 
liege lord by the button-hole she forced him to the 
embrasure of the window, and in a tone of voice 
not to be misunderstood, threatened to make her 
guardian call in all her money that was invested in 
his business, if he let such an offer as the present 
one slip through his fingers. 

“ I don’t mean he should escape,” replied the 
Pawnbroker, “ though 1 do not believe he has an 
acre of land to call his own.” 

“ That’s always the way with you,” responded the 
lady, “ you are so suspicious. It was but the other 
day you would have it that the second floor lodger, 
at our other house, was going to shoot the moon, 
and you know what a fool you made of yourself. 
Now, Mr. Triplecash, hear what 1 have to say:— 
you shall hear me, sir, or I’ll raise every body in 
the house about your ears. If you prevent my 
daughter from being made a lady, into the Gazeteer 
you shall go, or I don’t stand here!” 

From this eloquent (if not elegant,) appeal to 
his ambition, Mr. Triplecash knew not how to 
escape. His better-half had cash at command, 
and, like some lord’s wives, had been nurtured on 
the profit of animal carcases which had been ex¬ 
posed for sale in Newgate market. He looked as 
confused as if one of the Informers had caught him 
making a mistake in his calculation of the interest 
to be claimed on the money advanced upon a two- 
shilling pledge. 

“You must do as you think proper, /ore,” he 
replied, biting his lips with vexation, “ I’ll go down 
to the shop,” and off he went, muttering something 
like a malediction against the rights of women. 

Mrs. Triplecash had now, as she had for some 
minutes been anxious to have, an arena in which 
she could play the prima donna . She called up 
all the sentimentality of her nature, and looked, 
with such a pitying glance, first at her daughter, 
who was resting her head upon the shoulder of 

O’Sullivan, and then at the half-declared lover, 
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that she seemed a fine specimen for a Caricaturist. 
Then she sighed as deeply as if the keen north-wind 
had been spitting its spite at her for half an hour, 
and wiped her eyes with a mouchoir , which she 
held so tightly squeezed up in her clenched hand, 
that only about two inches of one of the corners 
could be made available for the purpose to which 
she applied it: and, to complete the scene, sunk 
down upon the sofa, on the dexter side of O’Sullivan, 
as lightly and gracefully as a bag of wool rolls from 
a waggon to a warehouse. 

“ You can’t think, Mr. Solomon,” she began, 
but was in an instant interrupted by her daughter, 
who set her right with respect to patronymics by 
exclaiming “ O’Sullivan, my dearest mamma.” 
“ Well I’m sure I beg the gentleman’s pardon, you 
see, sir, we sell a good many of our things that are 
out to Mr. Solomon, and a very good price he 
gives, so you will excuse the mistake. But as I 
was going to say, you can’t think what a peck of 
troubles I am always in with that husband of 
mine: he has no more idea of gentility than a cat 
has of eating sauce with her fish. But don’t you 
mind his nonsense; he knows I will do what I 
please when I please, and after having brought up 
my daughter in the most ladyjied way in the world, 
he shall not prevent her being a Peeress in her oxen 
right, as of course every body that has common 
sense must know will be the case when my Lord 
pops off, if she marries you.”—O’Sullivan bowed 
most devotedly.— 

“ I was going to tell you exactly how I brought 
up my daughter,” resumed Mrs. Triplecash—“ in 
the first place I had a nurse for her till she could 
run alone, and then I had ajihroe, as they call maids 
in France, a real French maid; —none of your 
shams—no* no I was too wide awake for that:— 
catch a fox asleep, said I, if you can, so I made 
her give me the most respectable inferences before 
I engaged her, and I found it was all right, for she 
was bom at Brussels, and educated at Amsterdam.” 

A close observer might have seen a tremulous 
motion curve the upper lip of O’Sullivan, when he 
discovered his intended mother-in-law’s geogra¬ 
phical mistakes, but she shook hands with herself 
too comfortably to perceive that she was making 
herself supremely ridiculous, and seemed to luxu¬ 
riate in displaying the profundity of her ignorance. 
Some people have a happy knack of fooling it to 
the top of their bent for the amusement of others— 
Mrs. Triplecash actually seemed to invite ridicule. 

“ So you see my daughter is not a person of a 
common class, Mr. O’Sullivan,” resumed Mrs. 
Triplecash, “ as poor dear Lady Winterblossom 
said of her, and it was such a pretty compliment, 
but ray lady does repeat so many delightful hone 
moos, as the French say:—your sweet daughter, 
Mrs. Triplecash, said my lady tome, is so brilliant 
that I could almost fancy her to be the shadow of 
a sunbeam. And so she ought to be, my lady, 
said I, for I had her taught every thing, by every 
roaster I could hear of; I was not so foolish as to 
think that one master could know half so much as 
twenty, and I never allowed her to remain at one 
school longer than three months, so you see she 
may well be clever, for she has sucked the brains, 
as I may say, of the cleverest people in the king¬ 
dom.” 


“ She is happy in having such a mother.” said 
O’Sullivan. 

“You may well say so,” returned the lady, 
" but now we will talk about our own affairs. My 
property, being in my own hands, I mean to do 
what I like with it, and so I’ve been thinking when 
you and my daughter are married, I shall leave ray 
old man to take care of the shop, and live with 
you, for, as dear Lady Winterblossom said, I really 
ought to mix a little in the fashionable world.” 

O’Sullivan was horrified at the proposition; he 
knew there were many monstrosities exhibited in 
that circle already, and he was not very desirous 
to shew off with a couple of originals, though, as 
matters stood, he could not exactly give utterance 
to his sentiments. As a kind of entrement , once in a 
way, a vulgar old woman does very well to fill up 
a yawning pause in a languid conversation:—she, 
by some uncouth remark, or boisterous peal of 
laughter, contrives to be a serviceable being, inas¬ 
much as she awakens the sleepers, and makes the 
wakeful stare. O’Sullivan was obliged to play 
the civil, and being taken unawares, he thought it 
far better to parry the attack than to reply to it; 
therefore he addressed his dulcinea, somewhat 
questionably as to veracity, and said, 

“That would be delightful 1” 

“ Very,” replied Miss Triplecash. 

u You think so 7* said O’Sullivan. 

“ Yes, don’t you ?” 

He could not say no, and he found the affirma- 
' tive stick in his throat, as prickly as the backbone 
of an eel: he coughed to conceal his sentiments, 
and mamma continued her conversation. 

“I must say, Mr. O’Sullivan that you have 
done the handsome thing in offering to settle your 
property on my daughter, when my Lord becomes 
food for the quadrupeds , as the naturals call worms; 
you may see I am well read in history by my 
making such a simile;—but bless me, I have read 
so much that I have forgotten half I have seen.” 

If you had forgotten the other half, thought 
O’Sullivan, the world would have been benefitted. 

A pause for breath was necessary, for the tongue 
of Mrs. Triplecash, according to the vulgar adage, 
went nineteen to the dozen, and she actually paused 
from an exhaustion of wind. The cessation was 
however but of short duration ; the love of talking 
led her on to endure the fatigue of it with heroic 
fortitude, and had she been bound like one of the 
primitive martyrs to the stake, she would have 
prayed for leave to speak another word.—It was 
evident to O’Sullivan that the match had been 
made up and agreed to, even before he could make 
a formal proffer of his hand and expectancies; 
perhaps the wedding cake was ordered and the 
trousseau in a state of extreme forwardness at 
Maradan's manufactory, where brides are fitted out 
secundcm artem , and neophytes prepared for the 
matrimonial market. All that O’Sullivan dreaded 
now was a particular enquiry as to the exact locality 
of his embryo property, and the where was asked 
as soon as Mrs.Triplecash had drawn in a current 
of fresh air. The enquiry, although anticipated, 
was not very easy to be replied to, but the old lady 
was assured that the estates were the grants of 
sovereigns in almost every quarter of the globe 
from the bogs of Ireland to Otaheite. 
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Mrs. Triplecash would have been satisfied to 
have married her daughter to the son of the cele¬ 
brated club-footed old gentleman in black if she 
had been assured that she should become mother 
to a titled dame, and grandam to some honorable 
hereditary ninnies; but to make short of this por¬ 
tion of my tale, consent was given, the fortune of 
Miss Triplecash was principally secured to herself 
and her heirs,—Mr. Doublescore, the host of the 
Plucked Pigeon, being one of the young lady’s 
trustees, and the parties were married. 

During the honey-moon O’Sullivan was so 
fortunate as to be left without the delightful society 
of his respectable mother-in-law, who was fully 
occupied at home in making preparations for the 
reception of her daughter, when she should return 
to town. As a first commencement towards 
“ leading a new life,” she gave the cut direct to all 
her trading acquaintances, and gave up being seen 
in the shop, though still having some of the old 
leaven clinging to her nature, she was very as¬ 
siduous in the warehouse, where she paid particular 
attention to such articles of plate as were there 
deposited, as might in her opinion be worthy to 
grace the new residence she had taken for the re¬ 
ception of her Honorable son-in-law, on the left 
hand side, leading from the New Road to the 
Regent’s Park, in Baker-street, North, which she, 
in all the beautiful simplicity of native innocence, 
thought was quite the West End of London. In 
this little mansion, containing about ten moderate 
sized closets, Mrs. Tripplecash now domesticated 
herself, and numerous were the packages and par¬ 
cels that daily and hourly arrived with articles of 
use, taste and vertu. It was evident that the ware¬ 
house had been well looked over, and Mrs. Triple- 
cash was not a person to stai d upon trifles. 

Three days after Christmas the young couple 
arrived in London, and Madame Mere , who was 
bedizened with as much finery as would have been 
sufficient to have dressed out the gorgeous heroine 
of an Eastern pantomime on the boards of Covent 
Garden, flew to the door, with a blazing mutton- 
dip in her unmittened hand, before the half-frozen 
footman had time to sound the alarm upon 
the knocker, upon which his hand had just rested, 
and the door beipgat the same instant thrown open, 
the poor fellow fell plump into the arms of Mrs. 
Tripplecash, who, in the confusion of the moment, 
thinking it was her honorable son-in-law, squeezed, 
kissed aud hugged him at a most unmerciful rate, 
at the same time adorning his new livery with some 
fine specimens of wick embroidery, in the shape of 
spots and streaks of molten tallow, while the flame 
was adding to the work of destruction by burning 
the nap from off his broad-cloth. A passer-by 
might have figuratively supposed that she was 
singeing the skin of the man, to try experimentally 
whether human beings could be easily baconized . 
Whilst this affectionate scene was enacting in the 
door-way, the inside passengers were liberated by 
the aid of the postillion, who with a broad grin re¬ 
marked to the mortified O’Sullivan that perhaps 
the old lady had not seen her son for a long time, 
and was giving him a drop of comfort. To this 
blister on an unhealed wound he condescended not 
to reply, but hastily dragging his bride from the 
post-chaise in which they had journeyed, into the 


house, he grasped the arm of his lady mother so 
tightly that she shrieked aloud with pain, and 
screamed at the top of his voice “ Woman! are 
you mad, or—” 

The conclusion of the sentence we will not 
write. Mrs. Triplecash became highly indignant 
at being classed with her sex. Woman , was to 
her a term of reproach, and I have always ob¬ 
served that it is so to all vulgar people; wherefore 
I never could discover: but Woman and Madum y 
although the very opposite extremes to each other, 
always give offence, if applied under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. The insulting epithet, Woman t rung 
like a knell in the ear* of Mrs. Triplecash, who, 
discovering her mistake, left the mark of her ten 
commandments on the face of the unfortunate 
lacquey, and hastened into the drawing-room after 
her offending son-in-law. Some people think that 
a wedded life is one of happiness; and if they 
marry, let it be either for money or for /ovc, that 
they are to expect kindness. This was O’Sullivan’s 
idea, though he dealt more in realities than in 
idealities , and provoked as he was to give way to 
temper by the folly of Mrs. Triplecash, it was 
forgotten in a moment, and he was willing to pay 
her all the respect that was due to the mother of 
his wife. He felt that he had sacrificed his pride, 
and was half inclined to believe that the old lady 
had not been content to sing “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” but had been tempted to pledge 
her children in “ ruby wine.” Mrs. Triplecash, 
however, felt the power a full pocket has over 
empty pride, and acted upon the principle of the 
monied interest. She would not condescend to 
take his proffered hand, but stood aloof, looking 
daggers, as far as she could do so with her little 
blue eyes, that were imbedded in a mountain of 
flesh, and looked like two small blue-bottle flies 
in the centre of the petals of a couple of crimson 
roses. Mrs. O’Sullivan had retired with her 
Parisian femme de chambre to arrange ringlets, 
and. superintend the unpacking of band-boxes, 
therefore her liege lord was left to contend, single- 
handed, against his loving mother-in-law's irrita¬ 
bility of temper and volubility of tongue. 

“ This is a strange reception, Madam,” began 
O’Sullivan. 

Mrs. Triplecash tossed her head somewhat in 
the style of a horse decorated with a plume of 
black feathers, whose ear is tickled and annoyed 
by an intrusive fly, which will not understand the 
motion as a notice to quit. 

“ What offence have I committed, Madam V 9 

The tongue of Mrs. Triplecash was obstinately 
immoveable. Had not O’Sullivan been perfectly 
aware that she was not tongue-tied he might have 
been induced to have sent for a surgeon to operate 
upon that sometimes refractory organ. Mr. O’Sul¬ 
livan was now almost in a passion, and rang the 
bell so furiously that the rope was wrenched from 
its fastenings, and rested in a coil over the lower 
portion of his arm. Something like an imprecation 
against the rope escaped from the lips of O'Sul¬ 
livan, which at the same time gave an impetus to 
the tongue of his mother-in-law, who screamed 
out— 

“ Don’t swear in ray presence, Sir; and learn 
to behave yourself like a gentleman, if you wish 
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me to take you under my protection. Dear Lady 
Winterblossom, who is a real Countess, says you 
coagulated her daughter’s affections, and then left 
her only to get my daughter’s money. But it won’t 
do with me, Sir, for whilst I live I’ll make her 
what my lawyer, Mr. Trickall, calls a femmy sole , 
if you don’t mind your P’s and Q’s. That’s what 
I’ll do.” 

The legal knowledge of Mrs. Triplecash made 
O’Sullivan open his eyes to the fullest extent: his 
lip curled with a smile of contemptuous derision, 
and he was about to reply, when the entrance of 
his wife, who instantaneously received the bruin- 
like maternal hug of Mrs. Triplecash, sealed his 
half-opened mouth. 

It was evident to O’Sullivan that his quondam 
friend, Lady Winterblossom, had been divulging 
some little secrets regarding his pecuniary expec¬ 
tations, and being disappointed in disposing of her 
own live stock on any terms, she had taken the 
opportunity of sowing the seeds of discoid during 
his absence from town. By the interference of Mr. 
O’Sullivan matters were, however, soon patched 
up, the belligerent parties exchanged kisses and 
squeezes, and the sum of happiness shed its beams 
over the little mansion in North Baker-street. 
Calls from the visiting friends of O’Sullivan, and a 
few cards from the inadmissible former circle of the 
Triplecash family, made the inmates of this bijou 
of doubtful aristocracy, somewhat gay. Then 
came a inner ings and dancing, to all of which Mrs. 
Triplecash insisted upon being franked, though 
O’Sullivan frequently wished that the black velvet 
dress that enveloped her portly form could be 
brought into use to cover a stately coffin. The 
thousand and one mistakes of the old lady was a 
source of annoyance to him, and a fund of amuse¬ 
ment to others, and the pertinacity with which she 
clung to her own system of always speaking of or 
to her daughter as the Honourable Mrs. O’Sullivan 
was so truly farcical that it even became a bye- 
word among the domestics. 

Had not O’Sullivan found that by the pawn¬ 
broker’s policy he had been so tightly tied up 
with respect to money matters that even the appa¬ 
rent liberality that had been shewn towards him in 
the marriage settlements, was counteracted by one 
or two subsequent clauses he would most probably 
have given the old lady an audience of leave . Poor 
as he was, he had now no alternative but to sub¬ 
mit to the insolence of vulgar wealth with as good 
a grace as he could. Of his wife he had no reason 
to complain, though he could not help remarking 
that even she seemed at times to be obliged to 
conceal her affectionate feelings in the presence of 
her mother, who loved to play the prirna donna 
at home and abroad. Time passed on with his 
usual measured step, and Mrs. Triplecash was 
preparing for her daughter’s first grand party, 
which was within a few hours of its arrival, dishing 
the fowls, boiling the custards, and scolding the 
maid-servants, when the knocker of the door began 
to join chorus with the voices within, and ere the 
echo of the first summons had reached the bottom 
of the kitchen-stairs, a second one quickened the 
paces of the domestics. 

“ Not at home,” screamed Mrs. Triplecash, at 
the very top of her voice, but her orders were 


either unheard or misunderstood, for some heavy 
footsteps were in a moment heard in the hall, while 
the girl flew down stairs to give information that 
two gentlemen were desirous of seeing her, and 
would insist upon being admitted. Mrs. Triple- 
cash uttered a few select terms of reproach from 
her scolding vocabulary, swept off two or three 
jellies from the table as she threw off her apron in 
a rage, and had placed her foot on the first step of 
the kitchen stairs, when she encountered the two 
visitors, who liad nearly reached the bottom. Mrs. 
Triplecash gave something between a shriek and a 
squeak, lor from the appearance of the men she 
had certain misgivings as to the purport of their 
visit, and she fancied she saw by the aim light that 
was shed from a passage-window something like a 
number on the collar of one of the gentlemen's 
coats. 

“ Don’t be in a flurry,” Ma’am, said the com¬ 
panion of the person who had caused Mrs. Triple- 
easi) this agitation, “ we are obliged you see to do 
our duty, and if you will please to look at this 
paper you will perceive that we are authorized to 
make search for certain articles of plate and fur¬ 
niture which were placed by the parties who are 
named therein, as pledges in the establishment of 
your husband, and which, on the oath and infor¬ 
mation of your shopman, who was first charged 
with the robbery, you are accused of having ab¬ 
stracted for the purpose of furnishing this house.” 

“ The villain!” shrieked Mrs. Triplecnsh. 

“ It’s no use calling names, Ma’am,” replied 
the man mildly; “ the wisest way will be to make 
the best of a bad business, so, if you please, we 
will begin below, and then proceed upwards.” 

Mrs. Triplecash tremblea as an epergne, with 
some few dozen of spoons and forks, which had 
undergone the operation of a last polish, were 
seized as being a portion of the missing articles,. 
and was about to go off in search of her son-in- 
law to make some arrangement with the intruders, 
when her progress was stopped, and she was in¬ 
formed she must consider herself in custody. She 
stormed and screamed, but all to no purpose ; the 
agents of the law, like the familiars of the Inqui¬ 
sition, were deaf to all her noise, and very quietly 
put by such articles as answered the description 
given of the missing goods. After about two hours' 
search, during which carpets were hastily torn up, 
and with numerous other articles of furniture re¬ 
moved in a cart to the police-office, to be pro¬ 
duced in evidence, Mrs. Triplecash was conducted 
to a fiacre , and conveyed by her unwelcome atten¬ 
dant into the worshipful presence of a Justice of 
the Peace. 

This scene had scarcely been enacted in North 
Baker-street, when Mr. and Mrs. O’Sullivan ar¬ 
rived at the door of their residence from their morn¬ 
ing’s walk. The pallid cheeks of the girl who 
answered their summons, formed a strong contrast 
to the pink ribbons that fluttered on her cap, and 
the state of confusion in which the ball appeared, 
called forth a reproof from Mrs. O’Sullivan at the 
carelessness of the servants allowing the dirty 
tradesmen to bring their articles to the front door, 
instead of taking them down the area. 

The girl burst into tears:—tears of pure, unso¬ 
phisticated sorrow. She felt that the truth most 
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be told, but at the same time she was pained to be 
obliged to give a pang to the bosom of a fellow- 
creature. Though she was humble, her soul was 
noble, and as Mrs. O’Sullivan was proceeding up 
stairs to the now dismantled drawing-room, which 
had been arranged with flowers in the earlier part 
of the morning, in the expectation of enjoying a 
gay and brilliant evening, the faithful creature 
could endure the pain of mental excitation no 
longer, and seizing the cloak of her mistress to 
interrupt her progress, she fell on her knees, and 
cried, “ Do not, pray do not go up there /’ 

O’Sullivan became alarmed at the earnestness 
with which the girl strove to prevent her mistress 
going forward :—his wife stood as if paralyzed, 
and had he not caught her in his arms, would have 
fallen. A loud knocking at the door demanded 
the attention of the maiden, and at this undesired 
moment Peter Pigwiggin made his truly unwel¬ 
come appearance. There never was a family yet 
that liked to be caught in confusion, and under the 
present circumstances, O’Sullivan wished Peter in 
particularly warm quarters, for from him he was 
destined to hear the worst he could have feared. 
Peter was one to whom delicacy or feeling were 
strangers, and moreover he delighted in propa¬ 
gating anything like scandal, even though that 
scandal should bring ruin to his dearest friend. 
Fear of what deadly injury he might inflict, only 
kept him within the pale of society ; as his heart 
was known to be of the colour of his coat, the 
contact with him was dreaded, and therefore he 
was allowed to travel on in his iniquitous course 
unimpeded. Panting and puffing from the exer¬ 
tion he had made to be first in the field, that he 
might secure, if possible, a portion of the plunder 
for himself, he most unceremoniously began to re¬ 
late the occurrences of the morning, with, most 
probably, some few additions of his own, and con¬ 
cluded by reminding the half-stupified O’Sullivan 
that he had a little demand upon his purse for the 
part he had takes in negociating the marriage be¬ 
tween him and the pawnbroker’s daughter. 

“Everard!” cried Mrs. O’Sullivan, w am I 
dreaming, or is what I hear true ? Has my ambi¬ 
tion ruined my family, and made me an object of 
detestation to my husband ?” 

O’Sullivan had a good heart when its better 
feelings were brought into action. lie was almost 
bursting with indignation at the conduct of his 
pseudo friend, and clasping his wife more tenderly 
in his arms than he had ever done before, he re¬ 
plied, “ No :—You shall find, poor girl, that in 
affliction, even a purchased husband can love/’ 

The sobbing maid servant exclaimed in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, “ God bless you,” and 
his wife in silence clung closely to the bosom of 
her husband. It was a tableau that would have 
interested the coldest-hearted being in creation; 
and even Peter Pigwiggin looked, for once in his 
life, astonished. In his opinion, interest was the 
only tie between human beings; it was the only 
one that bound him to his fellows, for he would 
flatter to gain a farthing, and cheat the devil of his 
tithe of a cabbage. 

The truth, disguised as it was by the emenda¬ 
tions and additions of Peter Pigwiggin, was pain 
and sadness to the heart of O’Sullivan, The 


wretched condition of the half-furnished rooms,— 
the unaffected agony of the only servant that had 
ventured to remain in the house,—all around him 
bore corroborative evidence that disgrace and 
shame hovered like a dark cloud, over his fame 
and fortunes. But although he felt mortified and 
degraded in his own estimation, the depth of his 
sorrow was for the sufferings of his wife : she was 
the victim of circumstances, and from those cir¬ 
cumstances he was anxious to deliver her if he 
could. After he had for some few moments had 
time to reflect upon the cruel and unexpected con¬ 
dition in which he was now so unfortunately 
situated, he placed his wife under the care of the 
kind-hearted girl, who had so generously strove to 
conceal the worst aspect of affairs from him, and 
seizing Peter Pigwiggin, rather unceremoniously, 
by the collar of his coat, he compelled him, nolens 
volens , to be his companion withoutside the house, 
having previously given orders that no person, who 
did not belong to the family, should be admitted. 
Trouble at any time is bad enough; but when not only 
friends , but all with whom we are on visiting 
terms, are expected to congregate together, to be 
compelled to write one-seif bankrupt , is a most 
intolerable nuisance; the mind of O'Sullivan was 
a chaos, but lie was determined to act boldly, and 
for the best. It was well that he did so, for Pig¬ 
wiggin was prepared for mischief. They were no 
sooner in the open street, than O’Sullivan gave 
vent to his rage, and told Pigwiggin in plain terms 
what opinion he had formed of him from the 
heartlessness of his conduct. To speak of geue- 
rosity to a miser, or expect to meet with mercy 
when in the grasp of a half-famished tiger, would 
have been quite as reasonable, as to hope to touch 
the chord of feeling in the breast of such a cha¬ 
racter as Pigwiggin. Like Shylock, he wanted to ob¬ 
tain payment of his bond, and he thought, from the 
turn circumstances had taken, the only chance he had 
of attaining his object, would be by being first in 
the field. Peter could bear an insult with patience 
and a horse-whipping uncomplainingly, if he was 
likely to be paid for either ; but finding that in the 
person with whom he was now contending, he had 
rather a rongh-rider to encounter, he quickly 
changed his tone, and serpent-like, endeavoured to 
wheedle him into compliance with his wishes, 
O’Sullivan was rather short of cash, for the old 
people had not come down quite so handsomely as 
they had promised, and at the present moment, 
glad on any terms to get rid of his annoying com¬ 
panion, he compromised the affair pro. tem ., by 
offering him his watch, the only article of any 
value he had about bis person. It was accepted ; 
Peter vowed he was one of the best fellows in the 
world, and promised to get the accusers out of the 
way on the morrow, long before Mrs. Triplecash 
was brought up for a full examination. O’Sul¬ 
livan threaded his way through the bye streets, and 
at length stood before the shop of the pawnbroker. 
A dense crowd had collected round the door, for 
ill news speeds onwards with the velocity of an 
eagle’s flight, and it was with difficulty that he could 
himself obtain ingress, even with the assistance of 
the police, who had been called thither to preserve 
order. The shop was filled with persons who 
were clamorous to ascertain the security of their 
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property. O'Sullivan forced his way through them 
into the little back parlour, where, seated in his 
accustomed chair, with his head resting on his out¬ 
spread hands, he found his father-in-law. The old 
man started when he heard his name, the tears 
trembled in his eyes, and in a voice choked by a 
stifled sob, he said, 

u Are you too, come to taunt me with my 
disgrace ? Tell me I am a iknave, a beggar—say 
what you will, I can submit to any thing now.” 

“ Be calm, Sir,” said O’Sullivan ; “ you do not 
know me, or you would not at a moment like this 
so completely mistake my character. To serve 
you, to act with you in endeavouring to silence this 
unhappy affair, I have left your daughter alone in 
her desolate home. Our decision must be imme¬ 
diate.” 

“ My daughter,” exclaimed the old man, the 
tide of feeling having for a moment overcome the 
force of passion, “ ay, it was for her, poor girl, 
that her mother has brought me to sname. I 
could till now hold up my head proudly, but now, 
—now the brand of shame will stand a burning 
curse upon my brow ; and you —you whose love 
was for her gold, will hate her; scorn, taunt, curse, 
the daughter of a felon mother!” 

“ You mingle truth with wrong too closely, Sir,” 
replied Everard, “ but as the unfortunate connexion 
exists, let me at least trust that you will, for your 
own sake,—I will not say for mine —allow me to 
advise, if you will not suffer me to direct.” 

Mr. Triplecash seemed to awake from a sort of 
stupor : he looked earnestly in the face of O’Sul¬ 
livan for a few seconds, and then grasping his hand 
firmly within his own trembling ones, be said— 

(t They told me you were a knave, but the rascal 
lied; I feel that you are honest, and ray only friend 
in misery. Tell me how I am to act—lead me 
which way you will.” 

“ There are but two plans to pursue,” replied 
O’Sullivan, “ I have obtained a promise that the 
accusers should be withdrawn to-morrow, from 
Mr. Pigwiggin.” 

“From whom?” shouted the pawnbroker; 
“ from Pigwiggin ? Why it is he who has brought 
all this mischief upon me. It is Lady Winter- 
blossom who with my money has sent to redeem 
the property that has been in my custody for years, 
and which I have lent her when she entertained 
the fools of fashion, who laughed at her for her 
pride and her poverty! Ay, ay, I see through 
it now; the mischief is done—I am a degraded 
man, and they draw back now in kindness 1” 

O’Sullivan perceived that a deep-laid scheme 
had been matured between these two worthies 
either to extort money from the pawnbroker, or to 
drive him from society, because he had preferred 
uniting himself to wealth in preference to poverty. 
He felt assured from a review of the circumstances 
of the case, which [he had heard for the first time, 
that the accusing parties dare not come forward, 
and on further enquiry he found that the principals 
had not as yet appeared in the business, but that 
it had been conducted by an agent and that person 
it was evident was to bear all the blame, and he 
promptly removed out of the way. 

The lesult vras exactly what O’Sullivau bad ex¬ 


pected. The agent was not to be found the next 
morning, but in his stead Lady Winterblossom 
made her appearance before the bench, weeping 
and caressing her dear Mrs. Triplecash, and beg¬ 
ging leave to explain to the magistrate all she could 
recollect of this very unpleasant affair. " It was 
painful to her to acknowledge that she was poor— 
very poor ; but persons in her rank of life were in 
a manner compelled to live above their means, and 
as she sometimes had pressing demands for money, 
that actually could not be put off, from motives of 
necessity, she was obliged to part with little articles 
of luxury till fortune returned in a smiling mood. 
The little documents she was sorry to say, had been 
lost or stolen, and the thief or the finder had most 
unjustifiably and impudently made use of her 
name to injure her very respectable friend. It 
was plain to her that the fellow dare not come for¬ 
ward in her presence, and as to the plate and car¬ 
pets, being in use in North Baker Street, it was of 
such trifling consequence that she quite laughed 
at it, until she found that it had taken so serious 
an aspect. She begged to say that she had no 
charge to make against Mrs. Triplecash, who had 
lately married her daughter very highly in life; 
indeed she was not quite sure that she had not % de- 
sired her to make use of any property of her’s 
that could be useful to the newly-married couple, 
as she knew the young man was not very rich,” 
and bowing her adieux to his worship, she was 
making her way out of the office, when she en¬ 
countered O’Sullivan at the door. She was too 
old a practitioner to give signs of confusion, and, 
thanks to her rouge, was never seen to blush. She 
congratulated him on the turn this unhappy affair 
had taken, and hinted that she hoped she should 
not meet with ingratitude. 

“ Impossible!” said O’Sullivan, with a’glance 
of indignant scorn, “the pledges of the Lady Win- 
terblossom shall be as publicly sent home, as she 
has publicly strove to injure an honest man’s re¬ 
putation for the imprudent follies of his wife,” 
and he turned aside to prevent himself saying too 
much. Mrs. Triplecash was of course discharged 
from the criminal bar, and the property which had 
been so rudely taken from North Baker-street, 
was ordered to be restored, and, by the orders of 
O’Sullivan, it was conveyed back to the shop, 
whither Mrs. Triplecash was also content to return, 
being, as she acknowledged, completely sickened 
of fashionable life. x 

O’Sullivan and his wife retired to a pleasant 
residence a few miles distant from the metropolis, 
where they live happily. The unpleasant affair 
was but a nine days' wonder, and as by the death 
of his father he is now Lord Lackland, few persons 
when they occasionally mix in the world during a 
short visit to London in the season, recognize in 
the titled fair one, the pawnbroker’s daughter. 

One word more of Everard O’Sullivan. Though 
a poor man he is more truly respectable than many 
who have the command of unlimited wealth, and 
as a husband and father may be held up as a 
pattern for others, which is more than can be said 
of most of the adventurers of the day, whose sole 
aim would have been to dissipate as speedily as 
possible the hoarded wealth of the Triplecash 
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THE ABSENT FRIEND; 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

Why comes he not? Why comes not yet the friend 
Who makes my life a track of light, whereon 
The storm msy beat in vain, the blast descend, 

But pass unheeded, stingless, and unknown ? 

Why comes not he, whose very sight is full 
Of healing to the sickness ol my soul ? 

Should absence e’er his heart’s affection cool! 

Nay, nay ! I spurn suspicion’s dark control! 

He loves me! yes, he loves me—as before 

He ne’er hath loved! and I—oh! loving God ! 

I thank thee for my Friend ! I thank thee o’er 
And o’er again, that 1 on thorns have trod 
To teach me thus, the value and delight 

Of these rosepaths, where he with me doth wnlk ; 

I thank and bless thee for the sunshine bright 
Of bis caressing looks and tender talk! 

How do I love him? Absent, all my prayers 
For him to Heaven ascend : present, he is 
My very life, the comfort of my csres, 

The sole bestower of roy bosom’s bliss! 

Lonely I wander’d through a world, where Pain 
And Disappointment still had been my lot 
Until I met him, then 1 knew how vain 
Each former feeling, all in this forgot! 

I hear his voice, and every sense bangs mute 
Upon the kindly music of each word; 

I watch his face, whose quick expressions suit 
Each feeling in the truthful bosom stirred 
Oft, as in silence do we sit and think 

Such thoughts as have no language, save th9 beat 
Of melting hearts and clasped hands, I drink 
From his fond eyes Affection’s homage sweet. 

Yet oft, in all my happiness, by fits 

Will tears intrude to think how cares will come! 

_My eyes rain blessings on him as be sits— 

My soul wafts prayers for him, though speech 
be dumb! 

To see him, hear him, touch him, these comprise 
The whole of my desires ; to blend with him 
Those supplications, which (though men despise) 
Our Heavenly Father hears, dispels the dim 
And doubting fears that fill each human breast 
At times, with darkness. Young, and pure, and 
bright, 

He is my pride and pleasure: oh! how blest 
If I could watch him flourish in my sight! 

It may not be! it may not be 1 The hour 

Will come, to part us; but our Friendship’s lamp 
Shall burn in constant light, nor spend its power 
On Bullen bosoms, gloomy, stern, and damp: 
Religion’s hand shall keep its sacred flame 
Eternal, changeless, pure! and God may yet 
Restore us to each other, s^ill the same 
In heart, as now, though suff’ring and regret 
May wear our frames the while! *Tis sweet to have 
This confidence, for Love without it dies; 

A true affection looks beyond the Grave, 

And hath a holier trust than human ties! 


LINES, 

WRITTEN AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF SOME 
ESTEEMED FRIENDS FOR SYDNEY. 

BY JAMES MURRAY LACEY. 

I have seen ye depart from Old England’s lov’d 
shore, 

With feelings of anguish and sorrow ; 

For, alas! something whispers we ne’er may meet 
more, 

Or else at some far distant morrow! 


Time and change will assuage your severest regret. 

As Hope comes so soothiug and cheering. 

But the friendships of years you can never forget, 

Nor find others so warm and endearing. 

While you go, you will gaze on the land of your 
birth. 

As long as your sight can posses it, 

And when from your eyes fades that dear spot of 
earth. 

You will weep, and, while weeping, will bless it. 

Other stars will shine o’er you, strange lights to your 
eyes, 

But still the same Sun will attend you; 

And the same MroiiTY Power that rules earth, sea, 
and skies, 

Will guide, and protect, and befriend you! 

Though pensive you quit us, yet Hope points the 

way 

To your land of adoption, with pleasure; 

May the Star of Success shed its fostering ray, 

And give all the best of earth's treasure. 

May health, in Australia, give welcome to you, 

Of all Heaven’s boons, best and brightest; 

And may Time give you friendship, both fervent and 
true. 

But deem not old friendships the lightest. 

For we think of you here with regret’s hitter sigh ; 

Yet Hope sparkles bright in our chalice, 

Hope to see you again, ere we droop, and we die, 

If Fate will abstain from its malice ! 

Farewell! gentle friends!—when the page meets 
your view, 

Which shall bear on its impress these breathings. 

And you trace hopes and wishes, both kindly and 
true, 

That Joy may with Peace blend,its wreathings; 

Then remember that England,—your fair island- 
home— 

Holds hearts that still think of you dearly, 

Hearts that mourn for your absence, while distant 
you roam— 

In silence indeed,—but sincerely! 


TIIE LOVER’S SONG. 

It is sweet to walk ’neath the morning beam. 

When the liquid pearl on the grass is seen, 

And the lark ascends in the ether above, 

And countless songsters delight the grove ; 

And the ears entranced by the varied song 
That the breeze conveys, and the hills prolong. 

It is sweet to bask in the early ray 

Of the glorious sun, wheFe the zephyrs play. 

And dream the zephyrs that cool my brow 
Are the words of my fair one’s gentle vow; 

And the beams of the morning sun from high 
Axe the glorious rays of her beauteous eye. 

It is sweet to mark each opening flower, 

And train the young vine in the shady bower ; 

But my fair one to meet, when the evening star, 

And the Queen of night from her radiant car, 

The holiest thoughts and affections call 
To the lover’s heart, is sweeter than all! 

With her then to walk in the lonely vale, 

While the blush and the tear tell affection’s tale; 
With the full heart’s emotion too deep and too strong 
For the thrush’s last notes, or the nightingale’s song, 
Or the sun’s latest rays, or the aspen tree 
To disturb a thought, is the bliss for me, 

St, Neots, W, B, 
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THE HAPPIEST BALL OF MY LIFE; 

{(a reminiscence.) 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

“ Dear creature ! you’d swear, 

When ber delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light, that her borne is the air. 
And she only “ par complaisance” touches the 
ground.” 

Moore. 

A Ball l what enchantment is in the idea ! what 
visions of artificial flowers, blond lace, gauze, or 
even more fairy-like 44 tulle,” float before the 
young mind's eye at the thought! How the heart 
beats, and how the cheek glows, with antici¬ 
pated pleasure! How we do wonder what all the 
Misses of our acquaintance will wear on the im¬ 
portant occasion; " but, unkind things, with all 
their pretended friendship, they are as close and 
mysterious as the leaves of the sybils on that head !” 
Not even our broadest hints, as to what suits their 
complexions the best, can elicit the very smallest 
atom of the desired information. No, we must 
wait patiently for the eventful evening’s revealing 
each belle in all her radiance and glory. 

•How long the time seems to move which is to 
usher in “ the important day, big with the fate” of 
gallopade and waltz! Surely it has additional 
lead to its wings! 41 Oh 1 Mamma, I am really 

tired of waiting 1” But all this expectation—this 
impatience—this sweet and restless anxiety, must 
be for our first ball; after that, (like everything 
else in life), illusion is destroyed, and although we 
may enjoy a ball, as a rational pleasure, the in¬ 
toxication—the delight is over; we know that its 
gay and brilliant saloon is not impervious to envy 
and jealousy; nay, often is the fostering nurse of 
those evil and deadly passions. We can hear the 
sigh of sorrow mingling with its light harmonious 
strains of witching melody, and detect its half-dried 
tear lingering on the newly rouged cheek! Then 
the anguish of disappointment, after everything is 
arranged so satisfactorily for going, should some 
unforeseen event occur to prevent it. The death 
of a fifth cousin, whom you never saw, for in¬ 
stance; yet, 44 beiog of the same name, it would 
not be decorous to be seen in public, as everybody 
knows she is a relation!” 44 How provoking! as 
if she must choose to die just then, a disagreeable 
creature! I wish the letter had not arrived till 
after the dear evenings that I do!” 

Nor is the acuteness of this disappointment at 
all lessened, when, on the following day, some 
dear, sympathizing, malicious friend, comes to take 
tea with us, and drops asleep over it, then starts 
up with, 44 I really beg your pardon, dear, but I 
am so tired—stayed at the ball till day-light. Oh! 
it was so delightful; you ought to have been there: 
the best 1 ever remember—quite different to our 
Balls in general, poor hum-drum things, not worth 
going to; but last night was truly exquisite, 
Leonora, quite a love of a Ball! so many beaus, 
danced with them all—was quite the fashion ; so 
you must excuse me if I nod a little, for I am 
quite worn out, La! Pm afraid we shall never 
have such another gay affair; what a pity to be 
*ure, you could not go. And your dress too, it 


will be quite spoiled before another year. What 
was it, Nelly dear? eh? Oh, I long to see it. 
Let me just have one peep—it can’t signify now, 
you know, as you cannot possibly keep it uice 
enough for a similar occasion; nothing gets so 
soon tumbled and crushed as gauze and flowers.” 

I was but seventeen when I went to my first 
Ball, (too young!), but being tall and womanly 
for my age, and more than all an only, and fondly 
indulged child, I went 44 because I wanted or 
rather, would go!” I shall fcever forget the weeks 
of anxious consultation it cost my dear mother, 
about the style of dress I should appear in. 

Every 44 fashionable mirror” was eagerly con¬ 
sulted, and a most 44 recherchce robe de bal” 
selected. She quite forgot, or disregarded, in her 
elaborate orders to Madame Rosemont, for lace, 
satin, and flowers, the beautiful and true moral 
advice to mothers, of the poet, that— 

** Youth needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 

But is when unadorn’d adorn'd the most.” 

No tolerable-looking girl of seventeen requires 
much of what is called dress; her hair simply 
arranged in its own natural profusion, and the hue 
of health and innocence on her cheek, will always 
insure her being thought pleasing and pretty 
enough; and if she is plain, poor thing, it is ab¬ 
solutely cruel to deck her out, only making the 
defects of nature more apparent. 

Our County Ball is the great event of the year, 
preceded by wretched races, which last two whole 
days, and afford every variety of thing but sport. 
And there is an ordinary at the principal hotel 
both days, which is pleasant enough. I was 
allowed to dine at it the first day, but the second, 
44 the night of the Ball!” my mother would not 
hear of such a thing; " she was sure I should 
either eat something which would affect my health, 
or talk and laugh so, that I should be flushed, and 
vulgar. Oh ! it was dreadful to think of. No, I 
must keep myself cool and fresh for the evening ; 
remember, love, it is the great event of your life! 
So, do be a good girl, and don’t distress me just 
now, I am agitated enough on your account, my 
love, I can tell you. So, go and lie down until it 
is time to dress. I will send you up a little nice 
arrowroot, light and easy of digestion, and try 
and get a nap before you go, it will do you a 
world of good, and enable you, my darling, to go 
through the fatigues of the night. La! I daresay 
we shall not get away till breakfast time almost!’’ 
So, with one of her ever warm and affectionate 
kisses, I was sent to bed, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in a noisy inn, with a bright sun glaring 
into the room, my dress pinned most provokingly 
to the foot-curtain, every bow, flounce, and flower 
displayed to the utmost advantage to meet my 
enamoured gaze—hungry as a hunter, with only a 
small allowance of arrow-root (my utter abhorrence) 
to sustain me till the evening—to sleep. No, 
vanity, pride, joy, and being half-famished, en¬ 
tirely banished the drowsy god, crying— 

“ Slefip no more! The Ball bath murder’d sleep !” 

And so it had, for after vainly courting it for hours 
I grew almost ill with the futile endeavour, and 
the 44 ennui” of being so long alone, for Mamma 
did not come near me, she was dining, at the ordi- 
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nary—happy Mamma, or happy any one who was 
dining. 

The excitement of dressing, however, and a cup 
of good coffee, with a bit of nice toast, quite 
restored me, and I looked as animated and beau¬ 
tiful as my fond mother could wish; I was dazzled 
and enchanted on entering the room; the three 
chandeliers appeared to me to possess a magical 
brilliancy; tne dresses were superb, and every 
face beamed (to my unpractised eye) with the un¬ 
adulterated gladness of the heart. 

“ A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eves look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
Ana all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 

The steward, Lord Ashville, son of the Duke 
of Grantham, 44 requested the honour of the first 
quadrille.” 44 A marvellous proper man” he 
seemed to be 44 at charges for a looking-glass, and 
entertain a score or two of tailors,” for I never 
saw. a man so handsome or well dressed—he was 
quite 44 the Triton of the minnows” there, 44 the 
observed of all observers,” for the deference paid 
to him was astonishing; while he, in the proud 
consciousness of superiority, towered above all, 
from the lofty eminence of high birth, and when 
he did descend from it I thought his condescen¬ 
sion to his adulators oppressively humiliating. 
After the dance he led me to the top of the room, 
chatting in that lively agreeable manner which is 
gay without being offensive, and which only a man 
of the world understands; there we remained 
some time, his Lordship intently gazing, not on 
me—not on the dancers—but on himself, in a 
large pier-glass, or, as an exquisite observed to his 
fair partner, a peer-glass, from the attention his 
Loraship paid it,(not being a whit behind himself, 
in that particular); at which piece of wit she 
laughed immoderately; but then she had beautiful 
teeth, and was glad of the excuse it afforded her of 
displaying them. 

The whole room seemed emulous to follow his 
lordship’s example, and I literally danced with 
every gentleman there; I, who until then had been 
sacred to a mother’s arms alone, was embraced by 
at least a dozen young men, strangers, flushed with 
wine and excitement; for Englishmen must, what 
they call, 44 support you in the waltz.” I thought 
nothing of it at the moment, but have often since, 
and more particularly from an observation made 
by our old housekeeper, (who was permitted to 
witness the Ball from a place set apart for a few 
favoured domestics of the gentry). 

44 La, Miss Leonora!” said the old woman, 44 1 
would not let a daughter of mine be hugged in that 
way by any man in the world, except her hus¬ 
band; but you are a lady , and that makes all the 
difference /” 

We stayed, as Mamma had predicted, until an 
advanced hour, and when 1 retired to bed I could 
not close my eyes (although fatigued to death). I 
recalled every particular of the late fascinating 
scene, and was forced to admit a slight feeling of 
disappointment for my first Ball! 

Tne next morning we were literally besieged 
with visitors, to make enquiries after me, expres¬ 
sive of their hopes, 44 that I had not been a sufferer 
from the fatigue and late hours.” Persons who I 


had known me from infancy, and who bad been in 
the almost daily habit of seeing me, expressed the 
utmost astonishment 44 at my being so beautiful, 
and so tall too!” And one lady, who had no 
daughters of her own, declared, 44 she was positive 
I had made a strong impression on Lord Ashville, 
for be told a friend of her’s, in the strictest con¬ 
fidence, 4 that he thought me very pretty indeed, 
and had just the sort of eyes he admired !’ In 
fact, I was thought extremely lovely; I may can¬ 
didly confess it, for the sequel will shew, it all 
ended in 44 vanity and vexation of spirit.” I was 
truly mystified as to the cause of their all only now , 
discovering my perfections, as I had been sensible 
of them for a long, long time; but the truth was, 44 1 
had come out,” the padlock was taken off the park- 
gate, and the grounds thrown open to the inspec¬ 
tion of the public. Young men might now ven¬ 
ture to whisper 4 their soft nonsense’ to me 
without incurring the charge of patronizing babies 1 
I was no longer a child; oh, how 1 felt the proud 
independence; would now I could be one again 1 
Happy, happy period, never, never appreciated 
till gone past all recal 1 

Forlen successive seasons I went to the annual 
County Ball, always dressed with as much expense, 
care, and anxiety, as the first; I never had to 
complain of want of partners, although latteVly 
dancing very much with married men, who going 
without their wives, and determined to have a 
holiday, if I may use the expression, actually 
4 danced like mad.’ But the last; oh! I shall 
never forget it. I had sat planted against the wall 
for some time, wondering no one 4 asked the honour 
of my hand,’ when a young man, a dentist, whom 
I had lately consulted about a rather suspicious 
looking front tooth, (out of pity to me, I suppose, 
for I bad the reputation of being a slave to 
dancing), approached, and in a voice, which plainly 
indicated no fear of a repulse, (considering my 
forlorn situation), asked me to dance. I have 
heard of such a thing as 44 looking daggers,” I am 
sure he thought I looked them then, when, drawing 
myself to my full height I said, 44 1 have given up 
dancing, Sir, it is too mixed a circle for me to join 
in now!” He walked silently away, and I felt a 
momentary regret at having hurt his feelings; but 
he had plunged the barbed arrow of mortification 
in my heart, to rankle and fester there, in all its 
incurable bitterness. 

44 This is a climax!” I exclaimed, in a tone of 
savage desperation, 44 1 am no longer a girl; I am 
no longer worth asking to dance; youth and love¬ 
liness have vanished, Tike a dream, and left only 
the bare and naked branches of discontent and 
moroseness; the tree of vanity bears no fruit.” 

From that hour my mind was made up, I took 
the reins in my own hand, and resolved to make 
one desperate effort to avoid the horrible pit I was 
fast approaching, that of being an old maid—the 
bugbear instilled into me from childhood—the 
only disgrace that could attach to woman’s name! 

I had had several very excellent offers, but none 
exactly what my mother wished. She always 
found something seriously to object to in every 
one; in fact, she had set her heart upon a title 
for her beautiful child. 

44 And it were as well to love some bright par- 
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ticular star, and hope to wed it;” it was not to 
be had < for love or money/ However, as I did 
not feel what I considered love for any one of my 
numerous suitors, I cared not how soon she dis¬ 
missed them. Oh! no, no, I loved long, silently, 
and passionately loved, before 1 had caught one 
glimpse of that world, so falsely, so flatteringly 
described to lead my heart astray, then leave it in 
its utter loneliness. 

Henry Summers was the idol of that young, 
warm, innocent heart; he was our curate, and as 
he came from a distance to perform the service, 
Mamma made a point of his dining with us every 
Sunday, and taking a bed. Oh l I shall never 
forget those delicious Sunday evenings when, with 
his fine, deep, sonorous voice, he read us one of 
Jortin’s or Paley's fine sermons; all the poetry 
and romance I have devoured since never gave 
me an atom of the delight I derived from those 
sermons. His full, large, lustrous eyes haunt me 
still; and well they may, for raise mine when I 
would they were fixed on me with immovable in¬ 
tensity. Had my mother had the slightest sus¬ 
picion she must have guessed the meaning of those 
passionate glances, and said— 

91 He loves my daughter; 

I think bo too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as he will stand, and read. 

As ’twere my daughter’s eyes.” 

And she might, alas! have added the poet’s beau¬ 
tiful conclusion— 

" And to he plain, 

I think, there is not half a kiss to choose, 

Who loves another best.” 

But he was poor, and knowing her ambitious 
views for me, and not dreaming (in the modest 
humbleness of merit), that I could ever return his 
love, he never breathed it, but finding it impossible 
to conquer it, even with the aid of the strongest 
and purest religious principles, he accepted an 
offer to go abroad as a missionary; and when on 
his death-bed, through a fever, (but more from 
mental anxiety), he entrusted to a faithful friend, 
in a few brief lines, the long and hopeless secret 
of his soul. I have them now, but there is not 
one word legible, from my kisses and tears; what 
matter, they are engraven on my heart, from 
whence nothing can erase them but death. 

The Ball was approaching again, so, without 
saying one word to my mother, who had a slight 
attack of influenza, which obliged her to keep her 
room, although not violent enough to require my 
close attendance, and as it was arranged that I 
should join a party, I prepared my plans. 

On the eventful evening, having ltissed her and 
bode her good night, previous to commencing my 
toilette, I hastened to my room, where, although 
I had not the appearance of a grey hair, I merely 
braided it, and put on a turban—yes, a turban 1 
On entering the room, the lady with whom I went 
having four daughters, (all dancers), and thinking 
I was old enough to take care of myself, soon 
99 left me alone in my glorywith a beating heart 
and burning cheek I walked direct into the card- 
room. The first table was filled, but at the second 
1 beheld Sir Henry Granville, Sir Thomas Mor¬ 
ton, (both old bachelors, and as rich as Croesus) 


and, must I write it? Miss Julia Morrison, ano¬ 
ther old maid! She always insisted on being 
called Julia, as the only attraction she had left. 

“ You never play at cards, Miss Aubrey, I 
think,” said Sir Henry to me, in a manner, which 
seemed to express, u I wish you did 1” 

“ Oh yes, I do, very often.” 

Do you ? then pray make a fourth, for we are 
dying to make up a rubber!” 

So down I sat, as his partner. What cards I 
held! Fortune must have been perched on my 
shoulder, in one of her blandest moods. 

“ Well 1 really!” exclaimed the delighted Sir 
Henry, at the end of the third rubber, " I have 
not had the pleasure of playing with a lady who 
understands the game so well for a long time!” 

He was most avaricious, and had won; that 
accounts for the compliment. 

“ I never knew you were a card-player,” lie 
continued, handing me down stairs to tea, 99 1 
thought you were entirely devoted to dancing.” 

Oh dear, no! dancing never was a passion with 
me, (what a fib!), but Mamma thinks it is such 
nice exercise ; but I play at cards a great deal.” 

Do you indeed ? But I suppose nothing ex¬ 
cept Whist? No games for two, such as Piquet, 
or Backgammon ?” 

Here I was puzzled; but thinking he wouldn’t 
have mentioned those particular games unless they 
were favourites, I said— 

99 Oh yes, both, with Mamma, in the long win¬ 
ter evenings. I am never tired, for it amuses her!” 

“ How amiable; and what do you play for ?” 

99 Love!” said I, with a pretty simper. 

99 Love!” he repeated, and he laughed, and 
showed two teeth, at a most respectful distance 
from each other , t( that is nicer still.” 

On returning to the card-room, there was a 
slight crush, so I affected to be alarmed, and leaned 
upon him rather more, when, feeling his heart 
thaw, by the genial contact, he said kindly, pressing 
my arm to his side— 

94 Lean on me, don’t be afraid, I’ll take care 
of you.” 

It is no matter, whether old or young, men like 
to see that confidence in them, that timid distrust 
in ourselves, that dependence on their aid and 
protection; it gratifies their 19 amour-propre,” by 
proving their superiority, holding them up as the 
natural protectors and guardians of the weaker sex. 

In a few days (to the utter amazement of my 
mother, to whom I had not revealed one word of 
my proceeding at the Ball) we received an invita¬ 
tion to dine, with the assurance of well-aired beds, 
fa great consideration in a large country-house), 
from Sir Henry. She could not at all understand 
it, but 99 she thought we might venture, although 
he was a bachelor, he was so very old!” 

He received us with the most marked distinction. 
Again I played with him at cards, and was again 
fortunate. He was in the most exuberant spirits, 
and so was I, laughing and talking more like a 
wild school-boy and girl than steady rational 
people. But we were both playing a game, and 
both wished to be thought particularly amiable to 
each other. 

In the morning he insisted on showing me all 
his improvements, for his was certainly one of the 
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finest old baronial seats in the county, and ho had 
spared no expense to embellish it, possessing great 
taste and judgment, and following Pope’s advice 
exactly, in every particular— 

“ Consult the geoius of the place in all; 

That tells the waters or to rise or fall; 

Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades, 
Now breaks, and now directs, the intending lines. 
Paints as you plant, and as you work designs.” 

He had made it a place of true enchantment. 
Like the wary fortune-teller, with the artless rustic, 
I waited to learn his own opinions of all he had 
done, which being favourable, I joined most cor¬ 
dially and sincerely in my admiration of it, com¬ 
paring it to everything I could recollect, ancient 
and modern, and at last concluded my eulogiums 
by calling it, “ the happy valley 1” 

“ The happy valley1” repeated he, with a pro¬ 
found sigh. “ Do you remember one observation 
in that charming history, from whence you borrow 
the lovely name, which you mistakenly bestow on 
the possessions of the isolated and miserable Sir 
Henry Granville? I will repeat it to you, for I 
hold it as true as * holy writ/ * Marriage is evi¬ 
dently the dictate of Nature; men and women are 
made to be the companions of each other, and 
therefore I cannot be persuaded but that marriage 
is one of the means of happiness.’ The only one, 
my dear Miss Aubrey,” he continued, in a voice 
almost inarticulate from emotion. “ Oh ! the only 
one. Pardon an old man’s freedem, (it is the 
only good we reap from our own sad experience), 
but let me advise you to think of it before, like 
me, you find it too late. How is it, young and 
lovely as you were, and beautiful as you still are, 
you have not yet been prevailed upon to shed a 
radiance on the hearth of some fortunate man? 
You must have often been implored to do so. 
Oh! let no chimerical ideas of unattainable felicity 
tempt you to forego the real happiness of a well- 
assorted union; one, who sincerely respects you, 
urges you to beware of splitting on that fatal rock 
where the hopes qf a thousaud hearts lie stranded.” 

Overcome by the solemnity of his manner I re¬ 
lied, weeping bitterly, “ but for a mother’s am- 
ition I had found that happiness.” And I thought 
of my early love for my idolized Ilenry. 

“ And was it your mother’s ambition, and not 
your own, prevented your being a happy wife? 
Would to God!” he continued energetically, “ it 
was in an old man’s power to offer a slight opiate 
to the wounds of your heart, Leonora, then would 
these vast possessions acquire a value in my eyes 
they have never yet possessed, and I should unite 
with you in calling it indeed * the happy valley/ 
But if you think me too old, young lady, do not 
make a jest of me, I meant it kindly, I meant it 
fondly!” 

u Hear Sir Henry,” I rejoined, extending my 
hand, “ I am only too grateful, and the only thing 
that deters me from accepting your offer imme¬ 
diately is, the consciousness how little I deserve 
such generosity, and how poor my means are of 
repaying it.” 


11 1 want nothing more than your sweet society, 
to shed a ray of light on my path to the grave, and 
a tear of affection to glisten above it, my dear 
child.” 

In a few weeks I became Lady Granville, to 
the inexpressible joy of my mother, who had lived 
long enough to see her darling in possession of 
a title at last; and never was she weary of ad¬ 
dressing “her Ladyship” 

Many may blame me for accepting a man £o 
much my senior, but I was no louger a girl, and I 
had learned from experience that happiness does 
not depend on years , but the qualities of the mind. 
Sis Henry was amiable, affectionate, a scholar, and 
a gentleman, laying aside cheeifully all the little 
peculiarities acquired from living much alone, and 
only studious for my comfort; and although 1 did 
not love him exactly, I was profoundly grateful, 
which is often a more amiable and permanent 
feeling, and never till the day of his death had he 
the slightest cause to repent his union with me, 
both agreeing, years after, that the last was the 
happiest Ball of our lives! 


AN APPEAL TO TIME. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

Time! Time! Father Time! 

Stay thy pace in this cold wintry weather, 

For if thou’rt so quick, Father Time, 

W e bad better not travel together. 

Time! Father Time ! I implore thee 
To tarry, and list what 1 say:— 

Thou bast the whole new year before thee, 

So, prithee, give me up one day! 

In vain against thee have I toil’d, 

For thou fly’st o’er the graves of the years 
As though thou wert a merry young child. 
Unheeding complainings and tears ! 

Thou racing old gentleman, Time! 

Wilt thou ever affect to be young? 

If in mortals such things be a crime, 

What of thee shall be said or be sung ? 

See what thou bast done to the fair— 

Bright eyes have grown sunken and dim; 
Thou hast whiten’d the nutty-brown hair. 

And made unelastic the limb. 

Ruby lips have grown wrinkled and pale, 
Beneath the rude press of thy kiss 
Ay, storm in the voice of the gale. 

But tell me thy reason for this! 

Father Time ! hast thou really a friend ? 

Thoa’rt the scorn and the jest of the gay; 

And the aged, if thou would’st bat attend, 

Spurn thee daily and hourly away. 

The heir always deems thee too slow ; 

The beavty complains thou’rt too quick; 

And all, when they’re summon’d to go. 

Wish Time, like themselves, wonld fall sick. 
Time ! Time! Father Time ! 

Thou art pressing too closely on me. 

And, by the New Year’s merry chime, 

I fear we shall never agree! 
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THE AUTHOR. 

Ik was midnight, the fitful rays of a wintry 
moon partially illumined a small room situated in 
the suburbs of the most fashionable part of Lon¬ 
don ; it was a desolate apartment; a table and 
chair, with a small truckle bed, were all the fur¬ 
niture it contained. The embers of an expiring 
fire burned dimly in the grate, and a small candle 
raised its flickering light to add to the miserable 
appearance of all around. 

At the table was seated a young man, whose 
appearance formed a strong, and striking contrast 
to the scene; although not absolutely handsome, 
bis countenance was one that to be seen once, was 
to be remembered for ever; the pride of conscious 
talent, superiority of thought and feelings, were 
stamped indelibly on every feature ; the flashing 
eye grew brigher, as some fairy vision, some new 
idea, burst on his glowing fancy. 

Alfred Walsingham was the second son of a 
gentleman of fortune in tlle North of England. His 
brother who was some years his senior, had been re¬ 
ceived into a large commercial house, where wealth 
and promotion awaited him. Alfred had a similar 
offer, but his choice was already irrevocably made ; 
he was an author,—the germs of literary talent 
had been allowed to bud and bloom ; he looked 
on Man as his unshackled judgment prompted, 
and he described the world as he imagined it; he 
looked on Nature as it is, and true, and brilliant 
was his colouring. He had created to himself an 
ideal world, and peopled it with visions of his own 
imagining; his writings were his only care, his 
sole employment, his hopes, his wishes, prospects, 
all were concentrated in the development of his 
mental powers. His brother, whose tastes and 
sentiments little accorded with his own, incessantly 
ridiculed his pursuits and talents; this petty per¬ 
secution was soon adopted by his family and 
friends; they knew not tne nameless charm which 
clings to the pure effusioas of a well-stored mind; 
they did not imagine that when the mind is reso¬ 
lutely fixed upon one theme, the more we are de¬ 
terred in our pursuit, the more firm will be our 
devotion in its cause. 

At last Alfred became wearied of these incessant 
interruptions to his literary career, and announced 
his intention of departing for London, to follow 
the profession he had chosen; he imagined the 
Metropolis the mart where talents would meet 
their recompense, unaided by interest or intrigue; 
he knew not that however great those talents, there 
are but few will foster those who have not already 
gained the approving sanction of the world, but 
that they were left unaided and alone, to climb the 
rugged hill that leads to fame. 

Buoyant with hope, Alfred arrived in London, 
his first enquiry was for his brother; too soon he 
was informed, that Charles Walsingham had be¬ 
come careless and dissipated, and was rarely to be 
found, except in the society of friends as reckless 
as himself. Our young author now offered his 
compositions to a fashionable publisher, they were 
politely but decidedly rejected. 

Alfred gazed around him in astonishment; those 
works, to which he had devoted so many months 
of unceasing labour, were not thought worthy of 
publication! He would attempt a different subject: 


—he did so,—he again presented a manuscript, 
and again it was refused. 

Thus months passed on, the sum of money he 
brought with him, had decreased so considerably 
that he was compelled to take a humbler lodging ; 
he still hoped for success, and still wrote on, but 
his efforts were vain, his spirit sank, and his heart 
chilled, as day after day lie added another to the 
pile of manuscripts tnat were consigned to his 
desk as useless. His pride forbade him to apply 
to his family, for pecuniary assistance, and for the 
first time in his life Alfred became aware of ap¬ 
proach of want; he at length engaged one room ; 
his last bank note was nearly expended,—he was 
without resource. 

It was at this period, that Alfred sate by the 
cold moonlight, as has been already described; his 
situation rose before him in all its dread reality ! 
he had been writing all day, bis brain was wearied 
with intense thought, and he feared, vain applica¬ 
tion ;—he laid aside his pen, and gazed shiveringly 
around the miserable apartment; it was winter, and 
he contrasted the embers of the dimly burning fire, 
with the thought of his own home, and the many 
comforts he had voluntarily resigned. 

He arose, and descended into the street, all was 
calm and silent, he looked at the starlit sky, and 
was himself once more. “ Why should I fear V* he 
mentally exclaimed, “ He who bestowed the talents 
I exult in possessing, will not suffer them to be 
my punishment; I will despair no more 1'* 

He emerged into the public thoroughfare, and a 
gayer scene rose to his view as if by magic, car¬ 
riages whirled along in quick succession, bearing 
their owners from different places of fashionable 
resort; he wandered on, reflecting how unequal is 
the distribution of wealth, and again he thought on 
the destitute state of his circumstances; he was 
able to endure privations, yet, at that moment he 
needed the means of purchasing the common ne¬ 
cessaries of life. 

He shuddered, as a few distressed beings asked 
charity of the passers by, while their broken and 
hollow voices were frequently drowned in the 
sounds of the carriages of the proud and wealthy. 

He had left his room with no definable purpose, 
yet lie dreaded to return to the dreary and miser¬ 
able abode;—he passed a theatre, and stopped to 
look at the many elegant persons issuing from its 
brilliant portico; a party of gentlemen attracted his 
attention by the gaudy splendour of their dress,— 
they approached,—and Alfred instantly recognised 
the foremost of the groupe to be his brother Charles. 
His first impulse was to accost him, but a moment's 
reflection deterred him, he recollected the change 
in his own dress, and general appearance, and his 

ride foibade him to subject himself to the proba¬ 
le raillery of his brother. 

The party entered a coach, and Alfred, deter¬ 
mined not to lose this opportunity of an interview 
jumped up behind ; a short ride brought them to 
a gaming-house, they alighted, and entered it. 
Alfred no longer wondered at his brother's pro¬ 
bable destruction; this then was the place of his 
resort, perhaps he was a constant frequenter of 
scenes like those within. Alfred resolved at all 
hazards, to wait his return ; some hours elapsed, 
and the grey streaks of dgijv^ Appeared in the hori- 
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zon, at length they rushed from the house, apparent¬ 
ly in the wildness of desperation; they again en¬ 
tered the coach, again Alfred took his station be¬ 
hind the vehicle, which drove furiously along, till 
they arrived at a common on the outskirts of town. 

The fearful truth flashed across the mind of Al¬ 
fred,—a quarrel at the gaming table was to be 
followed by the execrable decision of a duel; he 
hoped that Charles was not concerned in the 
affair, but he was soon convinced that he hoped in 
vain. It was now daylight, and Alfred for the 
first time, looked steadfastly at his brother, and be¬ 
held a countenance, whose expression of intense 
despair, and haggard misery could never be for¬ 
gotten. 

Often in after years did the remembrance of 
that fatal morning return to Alfred’s memory with 
faithful accuracy, and for a time, embitter the calm 
and peaceful tenor of his existence. 

The usual preliminaries having been arranged, 

' Charles and his adversary took their stations; in 
the excitement of the moment Alfred was not per¬ 
ceived, he approached as near as possible, and in 
breathless horror waited for the result. 

The word was given, both fired,—and Charles 
Walsingham fell! 

His adversary immediately left the ground, ac¬ 
companied by the friend who had officiated as 
his second, and Charles was left mortally wound¬ 
ed, but his dying hour was soothed by the presence 
of that brother whom he had neglected and for¬ 
gotten ; he was conveyed to his superb apartments, 
and medical assistance was procured, but it was 
useless; lie could not recover, and after a few 
hours of acute suffering, Charles Wasingham 
expired. 

The young author deeply mourned the fate of 
his unhappy brother, yet it was some mitigation of 
his sorrow, when he reflected that his last dying 
look had rested on one familiar face, and that his 
eyes were closed by one who loved him. 

A painful necessity had now occurred, for Al¬ 
fred’s return to his family, he was the bearer of the 
tidings of his brother’s death.—His father survived 
his favourite son but a few months, and Alfred be¬ 
came sole heir to his ample fortune; it was now, 
when possessed of affluence, that the almost dor¬ 
mant spirit of his genius, arose again in all its 
wonted energy and beauty ; he sought and foster¬ 
ed talent, incited others by his brilliant imagery, 
and hallowed the memory of the eventful day on 
which he first became an author. 

Elizabeth Polack. 


ANSWER TO MISS LOUISA HUNTER’S 
CHARADE. 

BY DREWN, A WELSH BARD. 

The Moth is emblem of delusion. 

As round the flame it madly flies ; 

For lured, it seeks the bright illusion, 

Which, finding fatal, writhing dies ! 

And Oh! I wish all human-kind, 

Would never err against each other, 

But learn to love; and thus I find, 

Your answer, in the name of ** Mother.” 


MON DESIR. 

Give me tome looe sequestered cot. 

Far in a sweet romantic vale. 

And there by all the world forgot, 

I*d sheltered live from life’s rode gale; 

And o’er this lonely, blest retreat. 

Let blushing roses graceful ’twine. 

Mingling their perfume soft and tweet. 

With that of sweeter jessamine; 

And there, with one congenial soul. 

One friend to share my peaoefol joy, 

Beneath Contentment's mild cootroul. 

Our lives woald pass without alloy. 

How sweet ’twould be in summer ere. 

To watch the riv’let murm’ring by. 

And hear from some deep shady dell, 

The nightingale’s “pure melody;” 

Whilst with the gathering shades of night 
From dew-kissed flowers fresh odours rite. 
Start, streaming forth their hallow'd light 
From yonder azure arch, the skies; 

Oh ! then when hush’d was every Bound, 

Our thoughts would torn from earth to Heaven, 
And grateful for the blessings ’ronnd. 

Pray that they ever might be given. 

Tell me ye gay and careless throng, 

That needless dance from shrine to shrine, 
Think ye ha}ypinest could belong 
To this dear envied wish of mine? 

Ah ! no, ye think not, for your aim 
Is to outvie in wealth or pow’r. 

To snatch a laurel wreath from Fame, 

And live the meteor of an hour. 

Dance onward then, ’tis not with you 
The wearied spirit seeks for rest. 

The slaves of pleasure ne’er are free. 

But live “ unblessing and unblest!” 

Sophia Alicia Jones. 


DIRGE. 

Where the forest branches quiver, 
Where the green-wood shadows lie, 
By the reedy fringed river, 

’Neath a burning stranger sky : 

We thy lonely bed have made, 

’Neath the dim yew’s spreading shade. 

We oonaign thee now in tears. 

To thy kindred earth, 

Parted thro’ the lapse of years, 

From thy land of birth. 

To sleep where forest shadows lie. 
Beneath a burning Afric sky. 

Nor are the friends of childhood near;— 
Thy mother, where is she ? 

And all the band of kindred dear. 
Beyond the deep blue seat 
Hoping we yield thee to the dust. 

All sadly, tho’ from hearts of trust. 

But thy freed spirit soars away, 

Far from these woodpaths wild. 

To realms of never-fading day. 

Thou blessed and happy child! 

Thou , the exile’s cherished trust. 

We consign thee to the dust. 

Where the forest branches quiver, 
Where the green-wood shadows lie. 

By the reedy fringed river, 

’Neath a burning stranger sky ; 

We thy lonely bed have made, 

’Neath the dim yew’s spreading shade. 
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CLOSING SCENES OF IMPERIAL BENE- 
FICENCE. 

BY MBS. GRANT, OF DUTHTEL. AUTHOR OF 
** POPULAR MODELS." 

The master of a British vessel, with a perspec¬ 
tive glass at his eye, stood on the deck, anxiously 
watching one bark, among several consorts, dexter¬ 
ously struggling against wind and tide, to avoid 
being dashed on the island of St. Leon. Near 
Captain Hardy, his nephew, the second mate, 
ejaculated compassionate words of alarm, lest the 
passengers in a Sicilian brig might fall into the 
gripe of iheir merciless countrymen ; and such of 
the crew as were off duty employed the respite 
from work in gazing on the brig and muttering 
curses on the Dons ashore, who had already shed 
more Spanish blood than Soult and his French 
army, when he drove them from their sheep-walks 
and vineyards. 

u My brave boys V* exclaimed Captain Hardy, 
“ can you withstand the pitiful sight, or will you, 
like true British seamen, out with our small 
craft?" 

Instantly all hands were unlashing the boats, 
and the gallant captain continued his oration 
while assisting them :— 

“ Bravo, my high-mettled fellows ! These 
boats have been tightly secured, or else the pitch¬ 
ing and tossing of our timbers had sent them clean 
overboard, during so much foul weather right 
ahead ; but they are safe here, and will be afloat in 
a twinkling. The fleet that left Gibraltar with us 
had a raging sea and a darksome night, while we 
found shelter in a little creek, south of Port St. 
Mary. And after escaping danger ourselves, shall 
we stand actionless and see the noble-hearted out¬ 
laws in the Scampatore taken to be cruelly exe¬ 
cuted? The American traders are much nearer 
the Sicilian than we could get safe anchorage, see 
how gallantly they defy the wild storm, and are 
snatching from the white-topped billows the un¬ 
fortunate men that have plunged there, rather than 
meet thedoom of malefactors intheirnative country! 
Shall it be said that Yankees were less afraid of 
threatening surges, and more prompt for the rescue 
of persecuted honourable sufferers, that the mariners 
of England, Queen of Ocean ? Our good ship can 
never again be called the Dare-all, nor her com¬ 
mander named Thomas Hardy, if we tamely look 
on and yield to the Yankees a prize of honour and 
humanity. Who flinches from a brave deed, 
though the blast whistles loud and louder ? But 
this is not the first time we have battled with break¬ 
ers? Out! out manfully with the boats, and I 
will lead you, my fearless hearties!” 

Captain Hardy had talked incessantly to divert 
the attention of his seamen from too earnestly con¬ 
sidering the hazardous effort he urged in behalf of 
a brig, freighted by Spanish refugees. With un¬ 
animous cheers the boats were manned. Every 
moment threatened death or captivity to exiles, 
desperately resisting their assailants on the deck of 
the Scampatore; but their enemies had boarded 
her with far superior force. The fog, which until 
too late had misled them into a near approach to 
the bay of Cadiz, had likewise delayed an attack 
from the land, as the flags of the signal-tower could 
not be descried amid thick masses of vapour, until 


a freshening gale cleared the sky. Then, under 
orders of the Holy Brotherhood, horse and foot 
assembled on the beach, to line the coast and pre¬ 
vent retreating to some obscure inlet. The Scam¬ 
patore had drifted on a sandbank during the con¬ 
flict, and she now lay within reach of the shot 
aimed at her, which the outlaws returned with un¬ 
daunted perseverance. 

It was a gloomy October evening. The sea 
around the Sicilian brig was deeply tinged with, 
blood,—the ghastly corse frequently appearing and 
disappearing among the ensanguined waves. The 
crew of the Dare-all, in their boats, strained every 
sinew in hastening to meet a yaul, much overladen, 
and rowed only by a young man and a stripling 
boy. Though the yawl hardly kept above the 
tumbling billows, an aged gentleman, wounded 
and bleediug, refused the help of Captain Hardy 
to step into his barge, unless the rowers and three 
of his friends, disabled and covered with gore, were 
first removed by his aid. The sailors of Great 
Britain took off their jackets, in imitation of their 
commander, and spread them to receive the 
wounded Foreigners; other boats of the Dare-all 
secured their property; but they who were ex¬ 
tended in the barge, it seemed evident, would soon 
pass away from temporal concerns. The aged 
Spaniard had a frightful gash on his forehead, 
which a sailor had tied with a silk handkerchief 
taken from his own brawny neck; yet a purple 
stream oozed through the bandage, which the suf¬ 
ferer wiped away with one hand and compressed a 
wound in his arm, before unnoticed, with the 
other. Captain Hardy, being engaged by endea¬ 
vours to staunch the welling sabre-cuts of the 
prostrate gentleman, a sailor very promptly bound 
up the senior's arm: With land, yea, tender 
exertion to raise them gently, these warriors were 
hoisted on board the British vessel, and laid on the 
best beds she contained; and the youngest rower, 
moving from one to another, moistened their 
parched lips with wine, and kissed and bathed their 
hands with unavailing tears. He perceived there 
could be no hope of life, and kneeling down, uttered 
fervent prayers for the departing souls of his father 
and brother. The sad ceremonial, in committing 
their remains to a watery grave, succeeded a night 
of pious vigils, on the part of the surviving stran¬ 
gers. Don Maiorascos attempted an ascent on 
deck, but he sank down; a former wound on his 
knee had opened unheeded, and a marie on the 
double top of his boot showed where a musket 
bullet had struck, and was repelled by the folds of 
leather and a wadded bandage, that kept the pres¬ 
sure of his garment from the injured part. 

A favourable breeze springing up, Captain 
Hardy set every sail to waft his Spanish passen¬ 
gers to the protection of Gibraltar, and Don Maio¬ 
rascos regained tranquillity,—composed but sad¬ 
dened by afflicting recollections, and by anxiety 
regarding the state of his native land. He entrusted 
to the civil authorities at Gibraltar chests, bales, 
and various packages, that pertained to exiles, or 
tbeir heirs. After witnessing these transactions, 
Captain Hardy said it puzzled him to conjecture 
how so much property could have been gathered 
in the very heat of battle. 

“ These valuables/’ replied Don Maoiroscos, 
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“ were heaped into the yawl by a dignified priest 
and two subordinate brethren. ? rhe remnant of our 
effects is small, but if we had lost our moveables 
entirely, we should bless the saints, and above all 
w« should laud the holy St. Lawrence, that we had 
money to bribe the Sicilians to connive at our 
escape, while our adversaries regaled themselves 
wtth choice wines, intended for the princes of 
Naples and Sicily. Under God and the Saints, 
we owe life and liberty to you, Captian Hardy, 
and to your brave seamen. I shall not be un¬ 
grateful.” 

“ Say no more, say no more of our accidental 
services,” interrupted the blunt, generous tar; u 1 
never in my life was happier than in seeing you 
beyond the reach of the tower guns.” 

Arrived at Odessa, Captain Iiardy sent his ne¬ 
phew with the Spaniards to Taganrog. The Em¬ 
peror was expected there, and every lodging had 
been engaged for the court. Young Hardy be¬ 
thought liimself of a certain tallow merchant, with 
whom his uncle had frequent dealings. The mer¬ 
chant was absent; however, his managing damsel 
knew he valued the favour of Captain Hardy, and 
would be displeased if she neglected an opportu¬ 
nity to oblige him, in the person of his nephew. 
Cadrowna besides, doubted not she might have 
individual advantages by titled guests; and she 
bustled about from chamber to chamber, preparing 
for their reception. Before a litter could be pro¬ 
cured to convey the crippled Don from the barge, 
Cadrowna, all obsequious and officious, threw 
open several doors, and with young Hardy 
as interpreter, begged they would choose theii ac¬ 
commodation. Don Colonarez and the youthful, 
slender Nascondercy walked beside the litter that 
bore their aged friend. Young Hardy most decidedly 
refused to accept a well filled purse, which Don 
Maiorascos mtreated him to receive as a small 
token of his gratitude; but the high-spirited 
sailor and his uncle would be offended, and swal¬ 
lowing a largebumper of brandy, which Cadrowna 
had previously offered to the gentlemen, and they 
rejected as invalids, Mr. Hardy withdrew. In 
process of time, Don Maiorascos transmitted to 
Captain Hardy a draft on a London banker for 
handsome remuneration to him, his officers and 
seamen. 

Left to themselves, the Spaniards took documents 
which Don Colonarez carried from the barge with 
much care, the rest of their luggage being transport¬ 
ed to the tallow merchant's house by the sailors. 
Next day Cadrowna’s curiosity was excited and tor¬ 
tured, yet ever unsatisfied ; she pried and listened, 
but the dialect that irritated her mind through her 
ear, and the objects that met her eyes, were inex¬ 
plicable. 

“What is necromancy? what is witchcraft?” 
said she, in soliloquy, “ if all about these odd 
folks are not out of and above common nature. I 
sat late and rose early, to mark such outlandish 
doings; but like spirits gliding away without a 
footstep being heard, the young handsome Don 
and the pretty stripling are off, and I am half mad 
that I know not—ay, never may know—where 
they have gone. As for the young lady all clad 
in black, and her very face in mourning, how she 
came here, and who she is, I am dying to know; 


and I cannot even get it out of her by sly ques¬ 
tioning ; for, deuce-take her ignorance, she has not 
understood one word of all I have said to her, 
and wants quickness to take the meaning of signs. 
How many a nice kerchief and bits of lace, and 
ells of ribbon, and fur caps, and gloves, have I 
taken from the customers of my master that knew 
nothing of my lingo, nor I of theirs. A sign of 
their good will was enough for my ready wit. This 
girl with bright black eyes, and long, glossy, raven 
hair, must be of southern birth. Her whimsical 
ways confirm what her face betrays. She crosses 
herself like none of our Russian Indies, and passes 
and re-pas«es the Bogh without one act of reverence. 
I wish she could speak to me; I am likely to 
forget the use of my tongue.” 

In a few days Don Maiorascos was very ill* 
and day by day grew wojse. At times in delirium, 
he talked incessantly, and cruelly tantalizing for 
Cadrowna was her inaequaintance with his lan¬ 
guage; she might have discovered all his secrets, 
could she but translate tins profusion of foreign 
phrases. The patient seldom slept unless lulled 
into composure by the guitar, which the young 
lady played and accompanied with her voice. The 
music of a distant region was not in unison with 
the feelings of a hyperborean damsel. Her house¬ 
hold tasks completed, she wiled away her leisure 
hours gazing from the windows; if a chilling north 
wind reminded her that a frozen cheek, nose, or 
lips, would inevitably wither her complexion be¬ 
fore its time, Cadrowna had a happy knack of for¬ 
getting ten or a dozen years, in computing her age. 

A tolerably mild afternoon tempted her to loll 
on a paling that enclosed a piece of ground sur¬ 
rounding the house. Wrapped in a large, soft 
and thick Angola shawl, a fur tippet, and her half 
grizzled yellow locks covered by a fur bonnet, her 
hands protected by gloves lined with fur, she 
glanced in all directions for some passenger, whom 
she might induce to gossip with her. Notone ap¬ 
peared. Cadrowua supposed all were feasting 
their eyes on sights of the Emperor Alexander and 
Ins glittering cortege. She internally bemoaned 
her own hard lot, in being confined with impene¬ 
trable strangers, when a tall* man, his figure con¬ 
cealed by the ample folds of a dark cloak, slowly 
advanced on the path leading from the town ; and 
she felt uneasy in observing that he contemplated 
every part of her master’s premises with scrutiniz¬ 
ing attention. She opened the gate of the paling, 
and accosted him. lie returned her salute with a 
nod of smiling affability. Thus encouraged to 
chatter, she gave an exaggerated description of the 
strangers in her master’s dwelling; and prolonged 
the gratification of loquacity, by an imaginative 
account of the wondrous evasion that, all unper¬ 
ceived, took away two young men, and substituted 
for them a lovely girl—adding— 

“ Oh ! if the Emperor saw her, he would chace 
her melancholy from that charming face! Has 
his Imperial Majesty come to Taganrog?” 

“ Rumour tells he arrived last night.” 

“ Have any ladies come with him ?” 

“ I have not asked.” 


“ I wish you had been more inquisitive.” 

“ ’Tis pity your sage wishes were unknown to 
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u Indeed Sir, I am vexed you can tell so little 
to a poor damsel, who must watch over an out¬ 
landish beauty, that cannot speak to her." 

“ Is the fair one dumb ?” 

“ Not at all, she lias words in plenty, for the 
old sick mao, but alack ! I don’t understand them. 
You had better have a peep at her, and tell me if 
she looks like a great lady, intending to pay her 
homage to her Majesty the Empress. She plays 
the guitar finer than any public musician I ever 
heard at St. Petersburgh, and she sings with the 
voice of an angel." 

“ It has not been my good fortune to hear the 
melody of angels, and as 1 may not have another 
opportunity, I shall not decline your invitation, but 
thankfully enter your masters’s house, if unseen 1 
may listen to the seraphic voice." 

“ Tread softly, and you may listen all unseen." 

Cadrowna had oiled the hinges of all the double 
doors, the lobbies she doubly covered with mats, 
for the convenience of her own prying inspections. 
Noiselessly did she open the sick chamber. Don 
Maiorascos lay on the bed of suffering, his forehead 
bound with a black silk handkerchief, that covered 
his eyes, the sable bandage contrasting dismally 
with his thin grey hairs partially appearing, and 
his mouth strikingly expressive of intrepidity and 
firmness, received a more than stem cast of reck¬ 
less daring, encompassed by a neglected beard, 
blanched less by time than by sorrows. He 
slumbered ; but if in fevered restlessness, he moved 
his wounded limbs or head, a sense of pain ex¬ 
tolled groans, which awaking him, he resolutely 
suppressed. The lady, in deep mourning, chaunted 
with the most touching pathos, a requiem for the 
souls of the brave who had fallen in a righteous 
cause. She accompanied her clear, thrilling voice 
with the thorough bass of her guitar. Tears rolled 
over her pale cheeks, and dropped on her bosom, 
heaving with anguish. The unsuspected auditor 
and spectator was greatly moved—the patient 
groaned, spoke, and the intrusive stranger retired. 

He gave a coin, named Xervonity, to Cadrowna, 
telling her that if he found she was sympathizing 
and attentive to the lady and her distresssd com¬ 
panion, a better reward should compensate for her 
seclusion. He placed his fingers on his lips to 
enjoin silence. Cadrowna refrained from speak¬ 
ing till she followed the unknown to the gate. 
There was in his manner, when he chose to assume 
it, an imperative grandeur that overawed the 
damsel; yet curiosity prevailed, and she asked 
him in what language the lady sang her doleful 
ditty ? It was not French ; she, poor creature, 
had not been taught French, and when addressed 
in that language made no reply, except by a shake 
of her pretty head ; then like other waiting maids, 
Cadrowna ran on in praises of her features, in the 
best style of a French play, which she learnt at 
Paris, while in the service of the Russian Ambas¬ 
sador’s secretary’s lady, now dead and gone ! 

“ I see you want to get away," continued 
Cadrowna, “ and 1 will only ask you again, in 
what language the lady sang, and made you look 
so pitiful; you surely knew what she said ?" 

The gentleman responded that he attended to 
the music, and not to the words of the lady’s la¬ 
ment. In short, with gay indifference, he baffled 


at all points, the inquisitive Cadrowna, by equivo¬ 
cal replies to her numerous interrogatories. He 
turned away with a slight bow, but she stopped 
him to say she hoped he had secured lodgings at 
Taganrog before the Czar, his imperial household, 
his train, civil and military, filled every mansion. 
The stranger answered, he always took prudent 
measures for his own comfort, but he must remind 
her that she ought not to be longer absent from 
her duties, and the promised gratuity must be 
earned by unremitting readiness to attend to any 
call from the foreigners. Cadrowna unwillingly 
submitted to these authoritative intimations. Next 
day the same gentleman met Cadrowna about 
twenty yards from the house. 

“ How now, going so far from the sick cham¬ 
ber ? How is the patient?" 

“ Don’t stop me a minute ; I am galloping on 
two legs for a doctor; the old gentleman can¬ 
not live unless great skill takes him back from the 
edge of the grave." 

“ I am at his service with all my best skill; 
return with me, as I must despatch you with a 
note to an apothecary, when I have considered 
the sufferer’s case." 

u Are you in very truth a physician ? I am 
so concerned for the old man, and so grieved for 
the affliction of his daughter. I am sure she is of 
his blood, she is in some respects so like him, and 
so I must make free to tell you, that in all things 
you are a contrast to my notion of doctors; you 
have just the bold laughing eye of a soldier, and 
the high bearing of a great courtier. The poor old 
man is too ill for cracking jokes at his expense." 

“ You liave feelings, good damsel, and I swear 
to you, by the holy Virgin with the Three Hands, 
and by our blessed Lady of the Bleeding Cheek, 
that I have been many years chief physician to his* 
Imperial Majesty; without my consent he takes 
no medicine—indeed, he takes it only from my 
hands." J 

“ Enough, enough 1 I can no longer doubt that 
you speak tbe truth. No man in his senses would 
invoke such awful witnesses to a falsehood. But 
this is more than galloping—-it is flying, and I am 
so out of breath, I cannot ask half the questions 
you could easily answer." 

“Hush ! less bustling—stand back, or you will 
disturb my patient.*’ 

Cadrowna in officious kindness of heart, un¬ 
asked, had hastened away for a physician. His 
unexpected entrance startled, and for one moment 
disconcerted the young lady, but she resumed her 
self-possession, and requested he would speak to 
her only in the Italian language. He felt the 
pulse of his patient, pencilled some lines which he 
ordered Cadrowna to deliver, with the utmost ex¬ 
pedition at the Czar’s pavilion, and to return in all 
haste. He looked at his jewelled watch, telling 
her he would know if she obeyed his commands. 
Cadrowna nothing loth, hastened to seek relief for 
the Don, and to enjoy a glimpse of the royal do¬ 
micile. The physician seated himself close to 
Don Maiorascos, the lady giving up to him her 
station at his pillow. In his delirium, the Don 
mingled events long past, with his recent exciie 
ments—at one time addressing La Harpe, or his 
illustrious and amiable pupil, Alexander, the ore- 
Digitized by } it ^ 
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destined sovereign of all the Eossias. He then ad¬ 
verted to the heroic girl, who, overcoming the 
natural timidity of her sex, by the higher impulse 
of filial devotedness, had wielded weapons of de¬ 
fence, side by side with her father, her brother, ber 
grandsire on the deck of the Scampatore , and by 
her presence of mind, had induced the greedy 
Sicilians to take a bribe for their safety. 

“ But,” exclaimed the unhappy grandee , <( she 
is gone—I neither see nor hear my last, my only 
comforter. I will seek her.” 

Don Maiorascos made a violent effort to rise. 
The lady in soothing accents prayed him to re¬ 
member that the bandage on his forehead, being 
over his eyelids, all objects were excluded, and 
the music had ceased by his own desire. Ex¬ 
hausted and calmed, the patient had a lucid inter¬ 
val. The apothecary came, spurring a fleet horse 
to his utmost speed, and attended by a mounted 
groom, who took the charger at some distance from 
the house, lest his tramp might incommode the 
patient, whose wounds were balsamed, and ano¬ 
dynes administered, before Cadrowna appeared. 
She was lost in astonishment to see that, in her ab¬ 
sence, so much surgery had been effected, and in¬ 
wardly reflected—“The apothecary must have 
wings at his heels. It is all wonder on wonder.” 

While the apothecary ascertained the symptoms 
of disease, the physician drew his fair attendant to 
the seat most remote from Don Maiorascos, lest 
she should hear any alarming enquiry, and he en. 
grossed her attentions by asking explanations of 
the significant, though incoherent references to for¬ 
mer impressions, on the raving spirit. The lady 
replied to every question with the ingenuous sim¬ 
plicity of conscious rectitude, that desires no con¬ 
cealment. The apothecary said Don Maiorascos 
laboured under the brimean fever, aggravated by 
the suppuration of his wounds; but the symptoms 
though severe, were not dangerous. He daily 
visited the patient, and was generally preceded by 
the physician, who, as he recovered, told the Don 
he was commissioned by the Czar, to inquire into 
the circumstances and prospects of a Hidalgo 
known to him in early life, of whom and his valiant 
son and grandsons his Imperial Majesty had 
heard honourable mention from British officers that 
served with them in the Penninsular war. The 
Emperor had ordered daily supplies of whatever 
could be agreeable or beneficial to the invalid. 

“ Before Don Colonarez came back from his 
northern journey, the aged exile was much recover¬ 
ed, and had, through the medium of his physician, 
made the communications which his Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty deigned to require. We shall endeavour to 
arrange into one connected narrative, the facts im¬ 
parted by the invalid, with many interruptions from 
recurring pain or debility. 

• « * * 

Don Olynthus Maiorascos, father to the expa¬ 
triated grandee, long enjoyed distinguished favour 
with Charles III. of Spain, and though his near 
relative and intimate friend, the Count Florida 
Blanca, was removed from the direction of political 
affairs, the king signified to the Count D'Aranda, 
his royal pleasure that Don Maiorascos should be 
appointed ambassador to the court of Russia, where 
he had extensive estates, the hereditary portion of 


his wife, a Muscovite lady of high rank. Only 
natives of Spain can succeed to titles or property 
in that kingdom; and in obedience to this ancient 
law, the ambassador returned thither, and neither 
be nor his Donna revisited Russia until three sons 
were born, of whom Don Xanthus Maiorascos, 
our exile, was the youngest. He was about seven¬ 
teen years old when his father obtained leave to 
reside some years in Russia, to settle the affairs of 
his lately deceased father-in-law, wherein public 
interests were complicated with private and exten¬ 
sive territorial transactions. The elder sons of 
Don Olynthus must serve their country in civil and 
military capacities, while Xanthus had permission 
to accompany his parents to Russia. llis mother 
had been honoured with many distinguishing 
marks of favour by the Empress Catherine, and 
was received by her Imperial Majesty with renewed 
condescension. The Czarina likewise deigned to 
take the young Xanthus into her personal services, 
whenever he finished his studies at the military 
school, and procured for him, from the King of 
Spain, permission to accept an appointment in the 
Imperial guards, immediately in attendance at the 
palace. Ilis father being recalled to assist at the 
coronation of Charles IV., the Czarina obtained 
from his native sovereign leave for Xanthus to re¬ 
main at St. Petersburgh, being on the eve of mar¬ 
riage with the lovely and accomplished Adeline 
La Harpe, sister of a talented French gentleman, 
employed to mould the young mind of Alexander, 
now Emperor of Russia—a monarch whose en¬ 
lightened beneficence, hath effected the intrinsic 
aggrandisement of his vast empire more than all 
the Czars and Czarinas of preceding reigns. The 
best of his predecessors, including Peter the Great, 
were deficient in attention to the moral and intel¬ 
lectual improvement of the people; but Alexander 
wisely hatn f ounded their prosperity on the firm 
basis of moral and mental elevation. 

A Russian noble, the intimate friend of Don 
Xanthns, married a sister of his Donna. This per¬ 
sonage had a high command in the army sent 
against Oczakow, and before his departure nomi¬ 
nated Don Xanthus and his wife the guardian and 
trustees for his only child, the heiress of immense 
wealth and territory. A certain extent, with the 
title of Kneeze, must devolve to the male heir, but 
her Imperial Majesty sanctioned and guaranteed 
the settlement on her name-daughter, the infant 
Catherine Alexandra, and vouchsafed to affix the 
Imperial signature and seal to the deed in her fa¬ 
vour, also to another document, recommending the 
union of Catherine Alexandra with the Count Ra- 
gana, should these children grow up in mutual at¬ 
tachment. His elder brothers died early, and 
gave to Don Xanthus a large inheritance, and 
the dignity of Hidalgo, some weeks before Cathe¬ 
rine Alexandra became an orphan. Her father, 
the Kneeze, General Azurbozern, was slain in the 
moment of victory at Oczakow; her mother, the 
victim of fears for his safety, survived the accounts 
of his loss but a few weeks. Don Maiorascos, 
with his Donna, their ward, Catherine Alexandra, 
and their only offspring, the Count Ragana, took a 
long farewell of Russia, in obedience to a sum¬ 
mons from the King of Spain. 

At the earliest age allowed by the laws their 
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ward and their son plighted the nuptial vow of 
faithful love, at the holy altar. A family so ten¬ 
derly attached to each other, could not endure a 
separation. One spacious palace sufficed for their 
abode, and if ever true felicity sojourned in this 
world of trials and vicissitudes, her presence blessed 
the splendid residence where Don Xanthus Maio- 
rascos, his consort, endeared by long experience 
of her virtues, and their descendants in two gene¬ 
rations, happy in assimilating dispositions, enjoyed 
the heartfelt satisfaction of promoting the gratifica¬ 
tion and welfare of a wide circle in their own 
sphere, and conferring essential benefits on multi¬ 
tudes, their inferiors. But permanent prosperity 
is not the condition of human existence. Vague 
rumours of the revolution in France produced fer¬ 
mentation in the public mind, while the severities 
resorted to by Godoy, misnamed the Prince of 
Peace, to suppress intelligence, augmented the 
far-diffused avidity for news from Paris; giving 
thus a fatal scope to demagogues in misrepresent¬ 
ing facts, with the view of raising themselves to 
eminence during the civil commotion. Don 
Maiorascos and the Count Ragana, laboured to 
prevent a rupture between the King, his nobles, 
and the middle class, whose talents and numbers 
rendered them formidable in troublous times. But 
these honest patriotic endeavours to moderate the 
opposition, and reconcile the interests of all ranks, 
awakened in each a distrust of the mediators, sus¬ 
pecting them of a latent conspiracy for individual 
advancement to power. Foreign invasion sus¬ 
pended the animosities which threatened to arm 
the sons of Spain against each other. Don Maio¬ 
rascos and his son having braved many open and 
secret dangers, to conciliate their sovereign and his 
subjects, now clearly discerned that the most ef¬ 
fective service they could attempt, must be an 
escape to Gallicia, where they might assemble a 
force to oppose the French. 

The Donnas Maiorascos and Ragana, and Count 
Ragana’s daughter Catherine, sought an asylum at 
a convent, where the aunt of Don Maiorascos pre¬ 
sided. Donna Maiorascos had beeo some years 
in declining health, the menacing evils that hung 
over her husbaDd, her son, and grandsons, with 
the alarming crisis of their departure to check in¬ 
vasion, uncertain whether their countrymen would 
be true to their own cause, broke the attenuated 
tie that bound to life this exemplary woman. A 
fortnight had not elapsed since she found refuge at 
the convent, when her soul passed forth from 
earthly cares to bliss eternal! 

The convent was situated near unfinished baths 
on the river Manzanares. A party of French 
soldiers were detached by their commander to 
complete the buildings. An old French woman 
who came from Russia with the late deceased 
Donna, often strayed to the baths to assuage her 
grief by talking with her countrymen, and hearing 
from them of her relations in Languedoc, which 
province she had not visited in the course of forty 
years. She learnt from the sergeant, that the 
commandant of the second division, en secomle 
was Colonel La Harpe, and that his gcntilhomme 
was Le Cadre. 

“ Is his name Baj/thelem^, and is he not young, 
but vif and good looking V f said Madeleine. 


“ Monsieur answers to that description," replied 
the sergeant. 

“ Well, do me the kindness of telling him that 
a sister of his grandfather, the same who rejoiced 
to see him in Russia twenty years ago, will be on 
this spot the day after to-morrow, waiting his con¬ 
venience to receive from her hands a curious and 
valuable tabatiere , which, with her blessing she 
wishes to give to her nearest of kin, and that kins¬ 
man is Monsieur Barthelem6 Le Cadre, from whom 
she wants nothing but the pleasure of embracing 
him." 

The valet had leave from his master to attend 
this assignation. Madeleine, arrayed in rich at¬ 
tire, and bedizened with fine trinkets, came to the 
place, not considering how she exposed herself 
and the ladies at the convent to the unbridled cu- 

e of the French soldiers. In the meantime 
eleme was enchanted to see his grand aunt, 
a personage of apparent wealth and consequence, 
and so very old that he should soon enjoy all her 
possessions, since she promised to appoint him 
sole heir. He described her person and address 
to Colonel La Ilarpe, and showed the tabatiere 
which was indeed, an exquisite specimen of 
Lyonese workmanship. The Colonel desired his 
valet to invite the demoiselle to take cafe the next 
evening, and Madeleine presented herself accord¬ 
ingly at Monsieur's salle a manger, more gorgeously 
adorned than in her walking-dress. The repast 
was in a style of magnificence. When concluded, 
Barthelemd informed her the Colonel desired to 
see her in his salon. She failed not to make known 
to him that the Countess Ragana was of his own 
blood, and her daughter doubly descended of his 
nation. When she rose to take leave, the Colonel 
directed Bartheleme to see her home/ followed by 
a file of soldiers, as her costly bijouterie was too 
likely to compromise her safety. Colonel La 
Harpe apprehended the principal danger from his 
own soldiery. In two days he waited on the 
Countess Ragana at the convent, and aware that 
nuns have apertures in the partitions of the hall 
for receiving visitors, that they may know whatever 
is said or done, Colonel La Harpe cautiously 
avoided all appearance of chuchoterie , and seeming 
to be gaily diverting the young Donna by writing 
enigmas, and taxing her ingenuity to give a solu¬ 
tion, he pencilled the intelligence that his division 
bad that morning unanimously presented to him a 
formal claim to the plunder of all religious houses, 
a right established by the precedent of Junot’s 
army in Portugal. If they persisted in this de¬ 
mand for pillage, the Colonel would send his fair 
cousins a portmanteau containing male attire, as 
intimation to provide a timely retreat, and he dropt 
a key, which Donna Catherine sportively conveyed 
to her reticule, and feigned to restore at parting; 
but she understood it was intended for the portman¬ 
teau. The Colonel likewise pencilled a warning to 
the ladies not to betray anxiety, as the nuns by long 
confinement were rendered helpless, and their 
juniors impatient for liberty, would precipitate 
their own fate. He would protect the very aged 
abbess and Madeleine, and spare no exertion for 
the safety of all the recluses. 

Next morning Barthelemd came to invite his 
aunt to breakfast, and brought a portmanteau with 
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books an tnusic, as he believed, for the Countess 
Ragana. She and her daughter quickly assumed 
the garb of Murcian peasants, and they covered 
their male disguises with long cloaks, that accom¬ 
panied the homely raiment. The Donnas were 
accustomed to take the air in a calesh ; an excursion 
on their parts caused no surprise to the nuns. At a 
safe distance the fugitives turned their mules north¬ 
ward, urged their pace to the utmost speed, end 
near a ravine unyoked the calesh, sent the mules 
to browze on the herbage in a thicket of dwarf 
trees, dragged the calesh to a precipice, and cast it 
down the ravine. These were toilsome exertions 
for ladies bred in affluence and ease ; nor might 
they rest after the painful task. They must rapidly 
tread bye-ways, to shun the French, who were dis¬ 
persed over the towns, hamlets, and villages, on 
foraging parties. Ascending the Sierra Morena 
nearly overcame their strength, but their fortitude 
failed not. The hope of meeting Don Maiorascos 
and the heroes of their house, revived their flagging 
spirits, and in a defile half a day’s journey from 
Salamanca, they were stopped by a patriotic band, 
watching to intercept a body of French infantry. 
The Countess Ragana joyfully recognized the 
young Don Colonarez, and addressed him as a 
peasant who wished to make important commu¬ 
nications to Don Maiorascos, and craved n private 
audience for himself and his son. Don Colonarez 
sent an escort with them. 

How acute, how mixed were the feelings of 
Maiorascos, when the Donna revealed their names 
and the events that occasioned their disguise. 
When informed of his Donna being removed from 
temporal woes, the aged warrior bent his head on 
the rude table in his tent, in mental prayer; then 
rose, saying in a low, but firm voice, “ ray best 
beloved has been taken away from the evil to 
come I Praise be to God and the Saints!” 

The interview between the Countess and Count 
Ragana aud her sons, evinced at once the tender 
feelings and self-command of the lady and her 
daughter. The Count was hastily called to arms; 
the detachment under Don Colonarez was engaged 
by the enemy and must be supported. They re¬ 
turned safe and victorious. They had left a guard 
over the Murcian peasants, ostensibly to detain 
them until the truth of their intelligence could be 
ascertained. Don Colonarez proposed taking the 
boy into his service, but Don Maiorascos told him 
the youth was of noble parentage, and the son of a 
valued friend. He and his father must act at this 
juncture under the immediate protection of Count 
Ragana, who intended entrusting them with a 
special mission to Tamora. Don Maiorascos and 
Count Ragana could not resist importunity so 
reasonable, magnanimous, and endearing as the 
entreaties of the ladies, who prayed not to be sepe- 
rated from their most dear guardians, and repre¬ 
sented the dangers they might incur if the French 
attacked Tamora. The heroines, therefore, remained, 
and faltered not in resolution to endure undismayed 
every peril, and cheerfully to partake all hardships 
or privation. 

To enter on the detail of events, which led to the 
restoration of Ferdinand to the throne of Spain, 
would be tedious. Adversity had not taught the 
king to respect bis sacred oaths to maintain the 


new constitution. A breach between him and the 
Cortes ensued, and soon became manifestly irrecon¬ 
cilable. The ascendancy gained by Don Colona¬ 
rez, on account of his services to the Cortes, and 
by well-merited confidence in bis tried integrity 
and talents, was employed at this critical period to 
avert from Ferdinand a criminal trial, as a traitor 
to the duties of royalty, and the rights of the people. 
Again he broke faith with the existing government: 
the Cortes were dissolved : arrests, confiscations, 
banishments, or executions multiplied daily. The 
pusillanimous, credulous king wanted firmness to 
protect his best subjects, or to discern those who 
served him with fidelity. Accident discovered to 
Don Colonarez that he and the family of Don 
Maiorascos were to be accused of treason, and the 
public denunciation was retarded only by the ab¬ 
sence of Don Maiorascos, Count Ragana, and 
some of their kindred, who were perfidiously in¬ 
vited to Madrid, for the solemnization of Holy 
Mysteries in honour of St. Lawrence. Donna 
Ragana and Donna Catherine set out secretly, and 
by a hazardous, circuitous, and fatiguing route, 
met the Don, his son, and grandsons, in time to 
warn them of the danger. They changed their 
route for Gibraltar, a destination recommended by 
Don Colonarez, who joined them on the second 
day of their progress to the South. Donna Cathe¬ 
rine had been placed in a convent neat Madrid, on 
the return of her parents to that capital, and now in 
male disguise, she was hailed by Don Colonarez 
os a brother soldier. The Countess Ragana, worn 
out by fatigue aud anxiety, must be carried in a 
litter after the second day of her perilous journey. 
Don Maiorascos and his companions, disguised as 
monks on a pilgrimage, carried the vehicle with 
the dying lady, who drew her last breath ere they 
reached Gibraltar. Her mortal remains were con¬ 
veyed thither by her father-in-law, her husband, 
and Colonarez, who testified surprise at the grief 
of his shy, melancholy, stripling companion. The 
youth accounted for it by ascribing it to a grateful 
recollection of many benefits conferred since his 
early years from the hand, now and for ever cold 
in death. The governor, the officers, and superior 
inhabitants around Gibraltar, paid all respect to 
the obsequies of the Countess Ragana, offering 
every consolation and aid in their power to the 
noble mourners. Several officers in the garrison 
had served with them in Gallicia and other parts 
of Spain, and greatly esteemed their worth and 
valour. Soon after the interment of the Countess 
in hallowed ground, her sorrowful relatives em¬ 
barked in a Sicilian brig for Odessa. The conse¬ 
quences of their voyage have been related; and we 
now return to Don Maiorascos, a convalescent 
under the care of the court physician and apothe¬ 
cary, and the unremitting attendance of Donna 
Catherine. 

* * * • 

So much conversation in an unknown language 
was intolerably irksome to Cadrowna. She only 
murmured at the risk of losing the use of her tongue, 
and wished and wished again for the return of hei 
ip aster. He would encourage her to speak of his 
own concerns, and his customers would talk to 
her Thus pondered the isolated damsel, while 
seated at a table repairing her fip|^^; and having 
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c rapleted the operation she resumed her '.usual 
place at the back window of the kitchen. The 
double doors were closed, to exclude a piercing 
north wind. Don Maiorascos had fallen asleep 
soon after the physician left him, and he had 
talked so much and so long, that he had not 
awoke though the young lady had suspended her 
performance on the guitar, and only lulled the 
patient with her soft voice. Afar off Cadrowna 
discovered a figure so like the tall gentlemau that 
had come with Don Maiorascos, that she kept bsr 
eyes directed to his approach, till sure of his iden¬ 
tity. She glided to a door, partly subterranean, 
which to the uninitiated seemed a latticed win¬ 
dow. Gazing intently on all sides to satisfy herself 
she had no beholders, Cadrowna withdrew the sem¬ 
blance of a latticed window, and clambered over 
the opening to meet Don Culonarez. She indulged 
her long restrained volubility in a minute detail of 
occurrences since his departure. She spoke in 
very bad French, but her auditor listened with 
profound interest, and occasionally encouraged re¬ 
citals by asking questions. She replied in diffuse 
narrative, not unembellished by her excursive ima¬ 
gination, and was eloquent in praise of the lovely 
lady. 

“ A young lady, who. and what is she ?” 

“You, a young cavalier or knight, should be 
able to answer that question. Nobody knows less 
of her than I, after being weeks uncounted obey¬ 
ing her dumb signs. She can speak fast enough to 
those that understand her gibberish.” 

“ Whence came she ? But first good Cadrowna, 
tell me, how fares the youth that came to your 
house with Don Maiorascos and me ?” 

“ If you would not interrupt me so often, I 
would have told you, that the very day you 
vanished, with that youth I found standing at the 
old Don’s beside the pretty lady, all in black ; I 
am quite convinced the lad was her brother, I 
never saw two feces so like.” 

“ The young officer did not go with me.” 

“Then he has wandered, and is lost—lost for 
ever. The wild Calmucks too surely have laid 
their wicked claws upon him; they will sell the 
sweet boy for a slave.” 

“ I will redeem him, at all hazards.” 

And Don Colonarez darted away, as he vehe¬ 
mently uttered the last sentence. Cadrowna sprang 
after him, and seizing his arm, expostulated on 
the foolish project of going a wild-goose chase, 
without inquiring of the Don why, and where the 
dear boy was gone. 

“To the Don then, I shall go, instantly.” 

“ The Don is fast asleep, and must not be dis¬ 
turbed. You had better see the young lady.” 

“ Then lead me to her this moment; I see no 
door open.” 

“ I dare not open the double doors ; the noise 
would awake the sick man, and he seldom sleeps 
so sound; but if you can keep a secret I will give 
you access another way. Promise on your Spanish 
honour never to tell, uot even to hint, that this 
is a door.” 

M By my sacred honour, by my soul—by all 
the saints! I swear to keep inviolably the secret 
you confide to me ; pray, pray admit me.” 

“ Saint Alexander Newsky 1” exclaimed Cad¬ 


rowna, “ it would be enough for you to be so 
eager to see the young lady if you had known how 
lovely she is, or if the poor wandering lad was a 
beautiful girl, and your real sweetheart. Come 
on, leap over these plaguy bars, and wait for me 
till I have replaced the blinds.” 

“ Good Cadrowna be quick ; let me assist you ; 
there,*now all is fastened, pray show me the way. 
Every minute seems an age till 1 begin a search 
for my dear young friend.” 

Cadrowna led the impatient young Don through 
obscure, mysterious passages, among puncheons, 
barrels, bales, bags, hampers, and boxes of miscel¬ 
laneous description, left him at the door of an 
apartment occupied by Don Maiorascos, and made 
the usual finger-sign to the young Donna that her 
presence was desired in the kitchen. She com¬ 
plied, having drawn her veil close, and spread her 
fan, as Spanish nymphs invariably conceal their 
features on leaving their own peculiar retreat. 
She acknowledged with a reserved, ceremonious 
inclination of her head, the deferential bow of Don 
Colonarez, which preluded his entreaty for some 
direction in following the stripling,Count Nascon- 
darez—the dearest, the most attracting companion 
he ever had 1 

“ There is no cause for disquiet, Senhor,” said 
the lady, “ the supposed wanderer has not strayed 
a mile from this house since you left it. All his 
movements are well known to us, and m a few 
days he will account for them to Don Colonarez.” 

“ Blessed tidings ! may the saints reward you,” 
said the Don, “ for raising my heart from the depths 
of misery to happiness inexpressible ! A tempo¬ 
rary absence from my beloved friend has taught 
me how necessary his presence must ever be to 
my happiness.” 

The vehement tone in which Colonarez uttered 
this self-gratulation, passed through the unclosed 
doors to the quick ear of the invalid. The return 
of Don Colonarez was hailed with joy, and the 
kindest cordiality. He expressed great concern 
for having missed the Emperor, who suddenly left 
Petersburgh ten days sooner than was ex¬ 
pected. 

“ Let not this supposed delay of my memorial 
vex you, my dear envoy,” said Don Maiorascos, 
“ the physician whose skill is most trusted by his 
Imperial Majesty, has generously attended me in 
a violent fever, and has promised to lay before the 
Czar a duplicate of our petition. If you feel suffi¬ 
ciently refreshed to attend the evening assemblage 
at court, the announcement of your name will re¬ 
mind the physician of his promise. I have obeyed 
the imperial mandate to confide the history of my 
life to tnat medical adviser, and those facts authen¬ 
ticated by exiles and by English officers of high con¬ 
sideration now with the Emperor, will corroborate 
such as have been stated in the memorial. 

“ Excuse me, Don Maiorascos, I must be ut¬ 
terly unfit for courtly homage unless I may first 
embrace my dearest friend, Nascondarez. I am 
astonished at the witchery that binds my inmost 
soul to him. Tell me, I beseech you, where 1 
should go in quest of that heart-cheering com¬ 
panion, and I shall afterwards endeavour to pre¬ 
pare for the part of a courtier.” 

“ If you would spare me distress, dear Colona* 
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rez, you will take a little rest and refreshment be¬ 
fore you go out. Catherine, my love, can you 
permit Don Colonarez to renew his fatigues with¬ 
out some experience of your hospitality ! Let us 
have the advantage of your superintendence to the 
damsel, Cadrowna, she does not well understand 
the savoury compound you direct her to make in 
imitation of our puchiero; Colonarez will relish 
any semblance of our fashions in cookery; and in 
place of the fine pears of lldefonso, we can only 
offer him the water-melons sent this morning by 
our kind friend and medical purveyor, Monsieur 
Zerbstoff. For me the Astracan apples and the re¬ 
storative beverage, are not incompatible with a 
regimen prescribed by my good physician. You 
surely will not omit sliced turnip and a modicum 
of brandy in the bill of fare; Cadrowna would be 
affronted if you forgot that preface to a dinner (i 
la Rtissc 

Donna Catherine hastened to the kitchen, and 
Don Colonarez resumed enquiries about his young 
friend. 

“ Can you discover no likeness between that 
youth and my grandaughter V 9 asked Maiorascos. 

“ The Donna has not vouchsafed me the pri¬ 
vilege of beholding her unveiled counteuance.” 

“ Holy Virgin l may’st thou plead for the help¬ 
less maids of Spain, compelled in evil times to 
assume disguises repuguant to their feelings! 
Would you, Colonarez, think the delicacy of an in¬ 
nocent girl compromised, though to save her honour 
she had no resource unless by wearing male attire, 
in the ranks of war with her grandsire, her father j 
and brothers V 9 

« Don Maiorascos l” exclaimed Colonarez, with 
a start of joy, “ no words can express my admira¬ 
tion and astonishment, I extolled a youth supposed 
to be of the masculine sex, so early, so calmly and 
steadily enacting the hero; but what language can 
applaud the heroine, or how shall I combat the 
regrets that an intimacy on which I had erected 
my dearest hopes of happiness, can no more glad¬ 
den my heart V 9 

“ These impressions will gradually soften, and 
throughout this evening it will perhaps be ex¬ 
pedient not to let Catherine perceive you are aware 
of her identity with Nascondarez. ,, 

“ I cannot depend upon my self-restraint so as 
to promise forbearance, and if irresistible impulses 
betray my feelings, may I throw myself on your 
mercy, thrice honoured Don Maiorascos ? * 

“Dear Colonarez, this ceremonious appeal to 
mercy is too incongruous with our obligations to 
the brave preserver of our lives, by his political 
influence and his valour. Can you doubt our 
gratitude ? Providence hath munificently blended 
our fetes; I leave you without reservation to your 
own exalted honour and often-proved discretion. 
You will, no doubt, keep in mind that my grand¬ 
daughter is a mourner for her dearest relations.” 

“ I cannot forget that I also am a mourner for 
those esteemed and loved companions in misfor¬ 
tunes and perils, nor — 99 

Cadrowna, with a huge plate of sliced turnip, 
a brandy bottle of corresponding magnitude, and 
glasses of ample capacity, here interrupted this 
confidential dialogue. She knew this prologue to 
a Russian dinner was forbidden to Don Maioras¬ 


cos, but looked chagrined when it was hardly 
tasted by Colonarez. However, the scowl on her 
face was changed to a gracious smile, as he pleaded 
being too worn and weary to venture on a strong 
restorative, and begged her to be his deputy. She 
tossed off the bumper gaily, invoking all good 
boghs to bless the stranger; she moved with en- 
creased alacrity in bringing forward the dinner, 
and observing that Don Colonarez ate little, took 
the liberty of telling him he should have whetted 
his appetite with turnip and brandy, which must 
not be spared to-morrow, 

Don Maiorascos pushed the bandage from one 
eye, to look if Catherine had unveiled. She ob¬ 
served this, and rose to adjust it, begging him not 
to hazard a fourth suppuration of the wound, 
which was beginning to show signs of inflammatory 
swelling, when she drest it in the morning. He 
answered that if she treated Don Colanarez with 
due frankness by taking away her screen, the old 
patient would be all compliance. Catherine gave 
invariable obedience to her grandfather, and there¬ 
fore immediately complied with his request, but 
before evening she often wished for the veil to hide 
the suffusion called to her cheeks by the ardent 
gaze and implied tenderness of her guest. At¬ 
tendance at the Emperor’s soiree, the memorial— 
all interests were absorbed by engrossing passion. 
Don Maiorascos slumbered, or seemed to sleep, 
and the young Don and Donna availed themselves 
of the precious moments for an interchange of sen¬ 
timents the most interesting. He won her consent 
for their immediate betrothment, and the celebra¬ 
tion of the sacred forms of marriage whenever a 
Catholic priest could be procured to give the sacra¬ 
mental benediction to their union, should Don 
Maiorascos santion the proposal. In answer to 
the urgent solicitation of her lover, Catherine de¬ 
cidedly objected to an application for her grand¬ 
father's assent until next day, lest the excitement 
should give a restless night. He had been much 
disquieted since the physician had so long delayed 
his visits, and it was necessary to avoid all topics 
of conversation that might disturb his tranquility, 
while nature claimed repose. 

Days dawned and darkened, and the physician 
still discontinued his personal attentions; the 
wound in Don Maiorascos’s face underwent an¬ 
other suppuration, but the fever was moderate, and 
Don Colonarez had often practised surgery in the 
patriotic army, where professional men were not 
always at hand. A note from the Imperial phy¬ 
sician acted as anodyne and cordial for the aged 
Don. The physician had accompanied the Czar 
on a journey—he had not forgotten the memorial, 
and its representations were favourably considered 
by the monarch. The exiles gratefully received 
these intimations, and submitted to the postpone¬ 
ment of their wishes iwith becoming gratitude. 

One morning Don Colonarez heard Cadrowna 
sobbing as if in extreme sorrow, and enquired the 
cause. Cadrowna with a violent burst of tears, 
said she had been told by a sensible customer of 
her master’s, that the Emperor had not long to 
live. Her story was so incredible, that, after con¬ 
sulting with Catherine, Don Colonarez resolved 
on going to Taganrog for authentic information. 
He made haste in returning to relieve her alarm. 
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He fortunately met an English field-officer, with 
whom he had served, who said he had been with 
the Emperor at the palace of a* Boyard, about 
twenty versts from Taganrog, where the incident 
happened that occasioned so much painful, and 
in his opinion, absurd fear for the Czar's health 
and life. A dense fog detained the Emperor from 
Taganrog, beyond the time fixed for his return. 
It is his uniform custom to dedicate the morning, 
and when needful, the day, to business; the 
evenings were given to amusements in society. 
Couriers from various stations, civil, military, 
and commercial, delivered their despatches late at 
night. The Czar rose very early next morning, 
and by candle light examined the several packets, 
in a sequestered apartment. The sun broke out 
bright and clear as noon-day. An hour passed on; 
the time arrived for bringing chocolate to the Em¬ 
peror. The nobleman in waiting, and the at¬ 
tendant pages stood aghast at finding his Imperial 
Majesty writing, with all the tapers burning, and 
the sun darting a brilliant lustre on his head. The 
Russians entertain a superstitious notion that 
writing by artificial light, be it wax, tallow, or 
resin, or lamp-oil, when the sun shines, is por¬ 
tentous of death to the penman. The Emperor 
raised his eyes from the paper, and is alleged to 
have changed colour. He desired the tapers to 
be extinguished, gave orders to prepare his travel¬ 
ling equipage, took the chocolate, and resumed 
his pen, till appiized of his cortege being ready for 
the road. The Boyard, and all who saw the Czar, 
believed that his deportment, though courteous, was 
unusually grave, and almost true it is, that ever 
since his return to Taganrog, his Majesty has 
made unremitting exertions to improve and con¬ 
firm his salutary laws and benevolent establish¬ 
ments. By the most explicit enactments he settled 
the emancipation of all the peasantry on the im¬ 
perial domains, and promulgated encouragements 
for their instruction. He has gianted the new 
privileges and honours to the princes boyards, 
and proprietors of every description, who should 
emancipate their serfs. By legal instruments he 
prohibited the sale of Calmuck children, by their 
parents, or by agency and established schools for 
reading, for teaching useful arts and manual crafts 
to those semi-barbarians. The number of schools 
throughout the Russian Empire with larger 
salaries has been augmented, and no means have 
been neglected to make the people enlightened and 
happy. 

Don Maiorascos was preserved from sharing 
the anxiety that preyed on his granddaughter. 
Don Colonarez tried to persuade Catherine he was 
not less incredulous than his English informant, 
regarding the superstiticus prognostic of evil to the 
Czar. After a sleepless night, she gave breakfast 
to the invalid, and tried to stifle her too impressive 
recollections of the omen, by cheerful communica¬ 
tions for his entertainment. The small walnut 
table with their morning repast had not been ten 
minutes removed, when the door opened, and with 
joyful officiousness Cadrowna announced the phy¬ 
sician. 

“ I doubt not the doctor has seemed forgetful,” 
said M. Zerbstoff to Don Maiorascos, “ but verily 
ha bath neither been forgetful nor idle, the tedious¬ 


ness of official proceedings is alone culpable of 
delay.” 

“ I entreat you, M. Zerbtstoff not to take the 
trouble of apology,” replied Don Maiorascos; 
“ you did not promise to settle our affairs at any 
given period, and we have not presumed to repine 
at our trial of patience.” 

“ The trial was not premeditated, and I am de¬ 
lighted to congratulate you and Donna Catherine 
ou its happy termination. In the first place, this 
document secures to Don Maiorascos the full value 
of his property, to be repaid from the day of his 
payments being suspended, by the intrigues of 
his enemies, who misrepresented his conduct, and 
induced the Czar to sequester his effects in Russia. 
These parchments convey to Donna Catherine all 
the rights, all the territorial inheritance and funded 
wealth bequeathed to her by her maternal grand- 
sire, the Kneese Bastides of Oczakow. As for you, 
brave Don Colonarez, the Emperor knows you to 
be so eminently, so peculiarly qualified to manage 
the interests of Donna Catherine Ragana, Princess 
of Oczakow, that pecuniary remuneration from 
the imperial treasury must be superfluous; but if 
these instruments, titles of high dignity in the 
Russian empire, and a commission in the Imperial 
Guards, are conferred on Don Colonarez, it be¬ 
seems not the physician to speak of more exquisite 
and felicitous guerdon destined for his valour.” 

Catherine blushed and trembled with emotion, 
Don Colonarez rose to receive the intimations of 
Imperial goodness to himself, and Don Maiorascos 
was offering most grateful acknowledgements to 
the Czar and to the physician for benefits so mu¬ 
nificent, when a door, hitherto unnoticed by the 
Spaniards, was forcibly thrown open, and a tall, 
corpulent man appeared, amidst a falling heap of 
cloaks, hats, side-arms, and umbrellas, hung there 
by Cadrowna, to conceal the aperture. Stunned 
by blows from the swords and walking-sticks, as 
they fell from pegs in the door, and entangled by 
folds of Spanish cloth, the intruder tumbled, and 
trying to emerge from his incumbrances, unwieldly 
in his efforts, and disconcerted by a feeling of his 
grotesque, absurd situation, he at length got up, 
aud waddling to the couch, commenced a set 
speech to Don Maiorascos, full of high-fiowu 
compliments, and thanks for honouring his humble 
roof by the residence of a Hidalgo aud far-famed 
warrior. This oration was suddenly slopped as 
he glanced at the physician. Retreating several 
steps, he cried aloud— 

“Toyour knees 1 homage to the Emperor l" 
and while he spoke, he prostrated his bulky figure. 

Don Colonarez had snatched, and unsheathed a 
rapier, when the apparition issued from the un¬ 
suspected door; the strange man uttered cries for 
mercy, in breathless terror, and Cadrowna increased 
the general confusion by rapid inquiries for the 
cause. As soon as her master heard her voice, he 
reprimanded her for leaving the kitchen, but with¬ 
out her help he could not have risen, and when be 
kneeled, she followed his example. Donna Ca¬ 
therine knelt on one knee. The Emperor raised, 
saluted her, and still holding her hand, said— 

“ Good friends, our unpractised gentleman- 
usher has made rather a clumsy announcement of 
the Emperor, Rise, Don (^oTonare^ ; genu- 
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flexions ill accord with the easy intercourse to 
which Alexander has owed pleasant hours in this 
circle. My lovely subject, thus we seal thy re¬ 
newed allegiance. 

The Emperor again saluted Donna Catherine, 
then turning to Don Colonarez, said— 

“ Colonarez, Count of Spain, Prince of the 
Russian Empire, we crave in your behalf from 
Don Maiorascos a title more blissful—the affianced 
spouse of Donna Catherine Uagana.” 

« Your Imperial Majesty disposes of my grand¬ 
daughter in accordance with my wishes,” responded 
Maiorascos, “and I most humbly beseech your 
high benignity to accept our poor acknowledge¬ 
ments for honours and bounties infinitely bc*yond 
the most emphatic words to express, or to uttei our 
gratitude. I cannot bend my knee, but every feel¬ 
ing of ray heart and soul is prostrated before our 
royal benefactor.” 

Raising his person as far as he had strength, 
Don Maiorascos supported on his elbow, bent his 
head in token of reverence the most profound. The 
posture was soon observed by the Emperor, and 
resuming his medical functions, he said— 

“ Don Maiorascos we enjoin you not to dis¬ 
credit our surgery by a posture so unsuitable for a 
convalescent; and there will soon be a call to 
exertion for which you should prepare by present 
ease. A litter will remove you in less than one 
hour to the cliapePof the French Factory, where 
the chaplain waits to officiate in the ceremonial of 
uniting this Prince of our Empire with the Donna 
Catherine, Princess of Ockzakow. An equipage 
will speedildy attend, and we shall conduct the 
betrothed, first to the holy altar, and then to a 
mansion, our nuptial gift on this occasion. 

The expressive eyes of Alexander beamed with 
the mild lustre of benevolence, as he spoke to the 
aged Hidalgo; but turning to the tallow merchant 
and his damsel, a shade of severity darkened his 
brow, and the merchant quailed under that pene¬ 
trating glauce, where he and Cadrowna still gro¬ 
velled on the floor. She looked at the Emperor 
undaunted, and promptly obeyed his command to 
rise, and take the promised gratuity for her sym¬ 
pathising assiduities to Don Maiorascos. His 
Imperial Majesty cut short her loud and rapid 
thanksgiving, and dismissed her to the kitchen; a 
mandate gladly obeyed in her impatience to 
know the amount of her treasure. When she shut 
the door, the Emperor resumed— 

<* As for you, Gezzereych, stand up, and listen 
to the detection of your mal-practices against our 
revenue. Accidental and premature gentleman- 
usher to the Emperor, we appoint thee for an em¬ 
ployment where fidelity may atone for past mis¬ 
deeds. 4 Set a thief to catch a thief ’ says the old 
adage, and familiar with all the nefarious devices 
of illicit trade, you ought to be an able and vigilant 
intendant of our customs at Taganrog. Your be¬ 
haviour to Cadrowna implies a suspicion that she 
betrayed you; she is innocent. Our information 
has been more deserving of credit; to-morrow 
your appointment shall he made public ; go now 
and fit yourself for its duties.” 

Gezzereych again kneeled, tried to speak his 
gratitude, for lenity so unmerited, but could not 


utter a word: The Czar, in pity to bis confusion, 
waved his hand to dismiss the delinquent. 

The balsam of domestic happiness promised for 
Don Maiorascos the perfect cure of his mental and 
personal wounds. How transient is the sun of 
human prosperity ! A week subsequent to her 
marriage, the Priucess of Oczakow was seized 
with a typhus fever. The court physician who, 
in prescribing for Don Maiorascos, had personated 
the apothecary, was sent by the Emperor to attend 
the lady, but the resources of his eminent skill 
had nearly been frustrated by the imprudence of 
a servant. By order of the Emperor she brought 
fresh fruits from the summer garden every morn¬ 
ing. She came one day beating her breast in an 
agony of grief, and exclaiming— 

“ The good and great Emperor, Alexander, is 
dead I The Emperor Nicholas has beeu pro¬ 
claimed 1” 

“ The sick princess overheard these woful tid¬ 
ings—relapsed—and during many days there was 
little hopes of recovery. The all-absorbing 
anxiety of her father and husband on account of 
her dangerous state, diverted their thoughts from 
the public affliction. She recovered. The Em¬ 
peror Nicholas granted permission for her to re¬ 
move lo Tuscany to establish her health, accom¬ 
panied by her illustrious consort and her father. 

Each morniog and eveuing their prayers for the 
soul of the deceased Emperor, were mingled with 
petitions to. the saints that Nicholas might be 
guided and upheld in the footsteps of their impe¬ 
rial benefactor, and like Alexander the Beneficent, 
might he seek the aggrandizment of his empire— 
not in the extension of territories, already too vast 
for the efficient administration of the laws in all 
parts—rather may he take the example of his mag¬ 
nanimous predecessor, and eusure the glory of 
Russia by accession of moral excellence, science, 
literature, and the useful arts. So be it hence¬ 
forward ! 

THE CHANGE. 

We tell tbee not of lighted hall, 

Nor twine around thy brow. 

With the pale braid, a rosy wreath, 

It were but mockery now; 

Nor bring again the gentle lute. 

Nor wake its tuneful string, 

Too much its silver tones would now 
Of fond remembrance bring, 

When brightly past life’s sunny hours. 

As a glad stream 'mid summer flowers. 

Lady, thy cheek is very pale, 

Thy blue eye dim with tears, 

And sorrow on that fragile form, 

Hath wrought the change of years; 

Thy gentle heart is still the same, 

Kind as in days gone by, 

We feel we love thee more, as o’er 
Thy blighted hopes wo sigh; 

What though thy beauty’s sun be set, 

There still is moonlight softness yet. 

Vale of Clwyd . Mary H. 

SOLUTION OF AN ENIGMA, 

IN OUR LAST. 

The castanet sounds gnily o’er the lea, 

While fishers cast a net upon the sea. 
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B Y THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “ CROM¬ 
WELL,” ETC. 

Tia an old story—done i* the olden time. 

Falsehood and faith—man’s honour, woman’s crime ! 
*Tis an old atory—often told before— 

Such as hath been, and shall be, evermore. 

In the department of Auvergne, the sunniest 
and fairest, and most fertile district of fair France, 
some miles from Monistrol, a narrow, savage and 
indented glen, in striking contrast to the broad 
▼alley of the superb Loire which it intersects, 
affords an outlet to the waters of the Lignon; 
which hurries down, fretting and chafing over many 
a rocky dam, to join the larger river, between stu¬ 
pendous masses of basaltic rock, black, rugged, 
and austere, yet beautiful and grand in all their 
varied aspects. Below these mighty walls, reared 
ages ere the memory of man began, by subter¬ 
ranean fires, the whole slope of the valley, formed 
by the debris of the slaty rock, is clothed with 
massive and impervious foliage, through which a 
difficult but most romantic path ascends, taking 
the torrent for its guide, toward the little village of 
Issengeaux. Above this road, which it commands 
perched like the eyry of some bird of prey upon 
the verge of a projecting crag, three hundred feet, 
at least, above the waters which perpetually foam 
and murmur round its base, there may be seen, to 
this day, the remains, rifted and gray, and over¬ 
run with immemorial ivy, which has, most pro¬ 
bably, preserved them from entire ruin—of a tall 
Norman keep or watch tower. It evidently never 
has been large: but in the early years of the thir¬ 
teenth century, although even then an ancient 
building, it was entire, and a place of formidable 
strength. A flanking wall of huge rough stones 
surrounded its small court-yard, with bartizans 
projecting at the angles, quite over the face of the 
precipice, and two small turrets with many a loop 
and crenelle, guarding the narrow gate, to which 
the only access was by a steep and zigzag path, 
bewn by the pickaxe through the solid rock, and 
purposely exposed at every traverse, to shot of bow 
and arbalast, both from the castle and its out¬ 
works. This perilous approach was liable, 
moreover, to be swept from end to end by 
avalanches, as it were, of rocky fragments, which 
were piled ready at each point of vantage, and that 
too, so slightly, that the frailest arm would have 
sufficed to launch them down the precipitous 
descent. But, at the time with which we have to 
do, the fortress, although garrisoned, as might be 
judged, from the steel-clad warder pacing his round 
upon the hallium, and the swallow-tailed pen- 
uoncelle floating above the keep, was, evident¬ 
ly on good terms with the neighbourhood ; for its 
draw-bridge was lowered across the deep dry moat 
hewn like the road, out of the solid rock, and the 
steel-clenched and grated leaves of the gate stood 
wide open. In the small court*yard, a groom was 
leading to and fro a splendid charger of the high- 
breed of Andalusia, which even at that eaily age, had 
been improved by mixture of the Arab blood, intro¬ 
duced by the Moorish victors, coal-black, without 
a single speck of white, except a small star gn his 


brow, with a keen vicious eye, and a mane that 
almost swept the ground, when it escaped from the 
confinement of the iron barbings, which, running 
all along the neck, connected the bright chamfront 
with the steel plated saddle and scaled poitrel. 
Another menial held the long lance, ana small 
three cornered shield, waiting, as it should seem, 
until the rider might come forth; while several 
others, pages, and men at arms, and one or two 
girls, seemingly belonging to the household, were 
loitering round the entrance, admiring the fine 
horse, and laughing merrily among themselves at 
fifty trifles, such as youths and maidens have 
laughed at, and will laugh at still, despite philoso¬ 
phy and common sense to boot, from the creation 
downward. 

In the third story of that ruined keep,accessible 
even now to an adventurous climber, there is a 
little chamber, occupying one-third of the area of 
the tower, irregular in shape, for two of its walls 
are segments, and the two others radii of a circle, 
its longest side being the outer wall of the castle, 
and its two ends, portions diverging from a central 
circle, which is occupied through the whole height 
of the building, by a steep, winding staircase. 
Though small, it is a pleasant spot even now, with 
three tall lanceolated windows; through which the 
green leaves of the ivy flutter at every breath of 
air, commanding a wide prospect of the deep 
chasm-like valley of the Liguon, from its far 
mountain cradle, down to its confluence with the 
majestic Loire, which, from that giddy height, may 
be seen winding its silver way through many a 
golden corn field, through many a teeming 
vineyard. In this apartment, decorated with 
the best skill of that early day, were two 
young persons, deeply engaged in conversation 
seemingly of a description the most interesting to 
their feelings. They were of different sexes, tioth 
in the prime of youthful life, both eminently hand¬ 
some, and though there might be something of re¬ 
semblance in their high features and rather dark com¬ 
plexions, it was yet the resemblance rather of very 
distant kindred, or perhaps of dwellers under the 
same ripe climate, tnan of more close connexions. 
The girl had not seen, certainly her eighteenth 
summer; yet she was tall, and fully formed; her 
glowing bust, and all the wavy outlines of that 
most lovely of all lovely things, her woman figure, 
developed to the full extent of that voluptuous 
roundness, which in a colder climate, would have 
betokened a maturer age. Her face was not less 
perfect than her form, perfectly oval, with large 
dark Italian eyes, halt languor and half fire; 
a nose, in which the slightest tendency towards the 
aquiline, redeemed the insipid character of the 
more classic outline ; lips exquisitely arched and 
pouting, with a perpetual dimple playing at either 
comer: and hair, the most superb that ever added 
to woman’s beauty, dark as the wings of night, and 
so redundant that if it bad escaped from the confine¬ 
ment of the fillet, which restrained it, it would 
have flowed down to her very feet, veiling her per** 
son by its ample waves. Nor was her beauty any¬ 
wise impaired by the pensive, melancholy attitude 
which she maintained ; as half reclined on a set¬ 
tee within the embrasure of one of the tall windows 
with her chin propped upon an arm of the most 
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I perfect symmetry, she suffered her right hand to 
ie all unresisting in the fervent grasp of her 
companion; while of her eyes, which were bent 
earthward, nothing could be discovered but the 
long silky lashes so exquisitely pencilled in relief 
on her transparent cheek. He, too, was young— 
too young, as it would have seemed, from the first 
glance, for the gilded spurs which shewed he had 
attained already to the rank of knighthood—his 
hair, like her’s, was coal black, but different in 
this, that it was wreathed above a broad, high fore¬ 
head with a thousand natural curls; his eyes were 
also dark, and sparkled with a quickness that 
showed him prone, at least, to gusts of passion; 
while the compression of his thin lips told as 
clearly of a character resolved and positive, as did 
the deep lines on his brow, and from each nostril 
downward to the angles of the mouth, speak the 
dominion of unconquerable passions—still was the 
whole contour decidedly impressive, and even 
handsome, though it might well be doubted, whether 
at an age more advanced, the less attractive features 
might not predominate. He was attired, from the 
throat downward, in a complete suit of chain mail, 
exquisitely wrought, and yielding to the play of 
every swelling muscle, polished, too, with such 
rare skill, that every ring flashed to the early sun¬ 
beams, as if it had been wrought of fabled adamant. 
This dress, however, was only visible at the neck, 
where it was firmly riveted to a broad gorget of 
bright steel, and on the arms and legs, which it 
completely covered—these to the wrist, leaving the 
bony but white hand, defenceless—those to the 
ancles, where it was joined by splendid shoes of 
the same hard and glistening material. All else 
was covered by a surcoat, resembling in form, a 
herald’s tabard, or the poncho of the South Ame¬ 
rican, of pure white cloth, bisected in the front by 
a broad cross of scarlet. This over-dress was fas¬ 
tened round the waist by an embroidered belt, 
through which was thrust a long, stout, two-edged 
dagger, the only weapon of offence he bore about 
his person. On a small oaken table, in the centre 
of the room, were placed his helmet, a cumbrous 
flat-topped casque, with neither crest nor plume, 
and his gauntlet delicately wrought in scale; while 
his two-handed sword—a massive blade, four feet, 
at least, in length, with a cross-handled hilt pro¬ 
portionately large and heavy—rested against it, 
with a rich baldric trailing down upon the oaken 
floor. 

“ A thousand 1 thousand thanks, sweet Ade¬ 
laide,*' he said, pressing the fair hand, which he 
grasped, to his hot lips. “ That word hath made 
me all invincible!—that word hath given me the 
strength, the resolution, to dare all—to endure all 
—and—4>y the aid of blessed Mary and her son 
—to conquer all l Three years, when passed, are 
but so many days of retrospection. Three years! 
—sweet Adelaide—three little years—and by your 
lather’s promise—by your own dear avowal—you 
will be mine—mine own for ever! Is it not so—is 
it not, loveliest?” 

“Have I not said it, Brian?” she replied, 
raising her liquid eyes to his, but dropping them 
again upon the instant, before the glance of fiery 
passion which encountered her’s—“have I not 
said it, Brian? How often must I promise—how 


often vow, to satisfy your craving earnestness? Is 
it, that you misdoubt my word ? Is it, that I have 
all misread your soul—and that you are, in truth, 
as they rumour you, jealous unto suspicion, dis¬ 
trustful of all faith?” 

“ No! no ! believe it not,” he answered in tones 
absolutely choked with passionate emotion— 
“ doubt thee !—as soon doubt Heaven !—as soon 
Heaven’s King in all his glory ! Donbt thee!— 
By all the gods, thy name, before three years be 
flown, shall be acknowledged through every realm of 
Europe—shall be as widely bruited for the para¬ 
gon of constancy and beauty, as the four winds 
can blow the tidings. From the remotest point of 
Spain, to the blue waters of Byzantium, all shall 
admit thine eminence! Say only, Adelaide, say 
only, once again, that thou dost love me 1” 

“I have said so. I have said so, again, and 
again, Brian ! Yet, since it seems nought else will 
satisfy you—I do! I do ! with all my heart and 
soul, most singly and most wholly, love you !** she 
exclaimed, a deep crimson flush pervading as she 
spoke, not her cheeks, only, but her brow, her 
neck, her bosom, and those exquisitely falling 
shoulders, as far as they were visible above the col¬ 
lar of her low velvet boddice—while her fall eye 
met his with so deep an expression of voluptuous 
passion, and dwelt on his face so languidly, that 
Brian was emboldened to throw his right hand 
round her sylph-like waist, and clasp her to his 
bosom. Nor did the maid resist, but twining her 
soft arms about his neck, she met his kiss half 
way; and, for ten seconds’ space, their hearts beat 
sensibly against each other's bosom, in tumultuous 
union, their eyes grew dim with passion, their lips 
were glued together. But after that one burst of 
irresistible, uncontrolled phrenzy—for love in its 
excess, is phrenzy—the maiden, extricating herself 
from his embrace, parted the close curls on his 
forehead, and imprinted there one long kiss—then 
arising, with a blush yet deeper than before— 
“ There, Brian, there!” she said, playfully smiling, 
“that must both satisfy thee, and convince! 
More, I cannot say—more, I cannot give thee— 
and keep thy confidence or love. And now, God 
speed thee. Let not the lip of woman bear away 
that kiss which I have left upon thy brow;—as I 
shall keep for thee the burning one which thou hast 
printed on my lip—nay' rather on my soul! not 
e’en my father shall press his mouth to mine, ere 
your kiss shall release me. And now, God speed 
thee, Brian. I need not bid thee be foremost ever 
—for that I know thou wilt l But oh! be not too 
rash! Few demoiselles, I trow, need so advise 
their chevaliers;—but I know thee too well—too 
well have marked thy daring, thine enthusiastic 
all-pervading valor, to fancy that thy spirit lacks 
the stimulus of words, more than lhy< gallant An¬ 
dalusian needs the spur to urge him to the charge. 
God speed thee, Brian, and farewell.” And even 
as she spoke, a distant swell of martial music, the 
prolonged cadences of the shrill trumpet blest 
with the deep clang of the Norman nakir, came 
floating on the gentle breeze, from the far valley of 
the Loire. “ There! hear you not,” she added, 
“ hear you not, even now, the music of your com¬ 
rades ? and see ! see l there they file, band after 
band, and banner after banner, across the bridge 
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that spans our valley! Blessed Maria, what a 
gorgeous train—lo! how their spear-heads twinkle 
in the sunbeams—how their plate armour flashes! 
—pennons, and ^peunoncelle, and banderol waving 
and fluttering to the free winds, above a sea of 
plumage!—there, the square banner of the Great 
Counts of Auvergne—and there, the Lion flag of 
Ferrand of Clermont—and Guy de Pontbieu's 
Ravens—and Tankerville s chained dragon!—and 
there!—haste, Brian, haste! Do on your helmet 
quick, and belt your espaldron, and spur Black 
Tristram to his speed— there floats the oriflamme 
itself—the gorgeous oriflamme of France, above 
King Philip and his peers. Linger not—loiter 
not, my beloved—God speed thee! and farewell 1 
And be thou fortunate, as I will still be faithful, 
and we shall be a pair hereafter for chroniclers to 
tell of in set prose, and trouveres to descant upon 
in lay, and virelay, and sonnet!” 

His helmet was braced on—his espaldron was 
belted—snatching his gauntlets from the table, with 
the rich scarf, which she had given, bound on his 
left arm, he cast one long, long glance upon the 
lady of his heart; and, daring not to trust nimself 
to speak, rushed down the winding staircase, taking 
three steps at one, his steel shoes clanging, and 
the point of his huge broadsword clashing and' 
jarring on the stones. He gained the court, and 
scattering his largesse to the menials, who, cap in 
hand, saluted him with loud lip-love, vaulted at 
once into the saddle; dashed like an arrrow through 
the gateway, over the clattering drawbridge; and, 
at a pace positively fearful, plunged down the steep 
descent, his horse’s hoofs striking at every bound 
the fire from the flinty road, that rang beneath the 
fury of his gallop. Once he looked back, just 
where the traverse from the castle joined the road 
down the Lignon 1 A fair round arm was waving 
from the lattice, where they but now had stood 
together, a white kerchief; and the proverbially 
quick eye of the lover fancied it could have recog¬ 
nized that arm of snow, among ten thousand. 
Bowing his helmed head quite to the saddle-bow, 
he brandished his long lance high in air, making 
the pennoncelle, which graced it, rustle and waver 
in the sunlit atmosphere, like the flash of a shooting 
star; and, spurring his hot Andalusian lo yet 
fiercer speed, devoured both hill and valley in his 
course; and joined his comrades on the way to¬ 
ward the fatal sands of Syria, long ere their rear 
had passed the high and narrow bridge which 
spans, even to the present day, the confluence of 
the Loire and Lignon. 

* * * * 

Three years bad passed away—passed as the 
youth had expressed himself to her he loved so 
dearly, but as so many days of retrospection. 
That gallant army, which had leaped so daunt- 
lessly ashore from their proud red-cross gallies, 
had whitened with their bones the pestilential fields 
of Palestine. Disease, and want, and treason of 
false friends, and, more than all, dissensions in the 
host, had marred the progress of that superb array, 
which—led by the unrivalled Lion-heart, the wise 
and wary Philip, and scores of other chiefs whose 
names were second to these only—had threatened 
the extermination of the Saracen dominion. Philip 
Augustus had returned to his paternal kingdom ; 


and was occupied more wisely, if less gloriously, 
in fixing himself more firmly on his throne than 
any king who had sat there since the Great Charles. 
Richard—who had, reluctant to depart, lingered 
with his bold islanders as long as any hope re¬ 
mained—was now a captive in the dungeons of the 
mean-spirited and vengeful Austrian. None of that 
lordly expedition yet remained in the land, which 
the most superstitious now scarcely hoped to win, 
except the Templars and the Hospitallers, whose 
vow permitted to them neither peace nor truce, so 
long as Infidels possessed the City of the Tomb. 
Three years had passed, and more 1—and from the 
first glad tidings, which reached France, of their 
triumphant debarkation, of their first mighty vic¬ 
tory, no ship arrived, but brought reports proving 
that Brian de Latouche had well made good his 
boast to Adelaide de Montemar. At Ascalon, it 
was his lance that bore Iconiuro’s Soldan from the 
saddle—before the leaguered walls of Acre, it was 
bis sword that won Zamor, * the good horse that 
never failed his rider/ the choicest of that breed of 
Yemen, emphatically styled the winged, in single 
fight from the proud Prince of Trebizond, who 
lost his charger and his life together l And when 
the axe of England's Lion-heart had dashed the 
gates of that same city into atoms, forcing its way 
through heart of oak and bars of steel, as though 
they had been reeds and pasteboard, it was the 
foot of Brian de Latouche that pressed the thresh¬ 
old, second to Richard's only. Nay, more l When 
France had treacherously fallen from the league, 
though still a few of her best warriors tarried to 
win them laurels under the flag of their hereditary 
foe—when, after having relieved Jaffa, that most 
unequalled hero sustained with* 1 seventeen knights 
and three hundred archers, the charge of sixty 
thousand Turks, and grasping his lance, rode fu¬ 
riously along their front, from the right to the left 
wing, without meeting an adversary who dared en¬ 
counter his career/ it was again the hand of Brian 
de Latouche that couched his spear by Richard's 
bridle-arm: Nor, when his fame was at the highest, 
did he forget his plighted word—whenever he 
couched lance, his cry was u Adelaide de Monte¬ 
mar 1"—till, at that cri de guerre alone, a hundred 
of the boldest mussulmen would draw their reins 
in terror—till, as the youth had boasted, each 
knight of the Christian host had heard the fame, 
and, judging of the beauty by the exploits it pro¬ 
duced, had willingly admitted the pre-eminence of 
her, whose charms and constancy were backed by 
so strong an arm, and a heart so dauntless, as those 
of Brian de Latouche. 

Three years had passed, and more, when, in a 
gloomy evening in November—on which the winds 
sullenly wailing through the overcast and cloudy 
sky, where whirling the sere leaves from every tree 
—a stately knight, followed by four attendants— 
two of them negro slaves, with caftan, scymetar, 
and turban! two, Christian men-at-arms, in plate 
and mail!—rode wearily along the rocky path, 
which, following the valley of the Lignon, leads to 
the Mountain keep of Euguerrand de Montemar, 
the chastellain of lssengeaux. 

I The knight was a taU, powerful figure, sheathed 


* Gibbon, Vol VHI. 395. Oxford Ed* 
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cap-a-pie in armour of linked mail partially covered 
by the white surcoat of a crusader. lie sat with 
practised grace, on a superb blood-bay Arabian, 
sixteen hands high at least, and powerful enough 
—unusual as such stature is, among the generally 
slight coursers of the East—to bear a knight in 
complete panoply, throughout the longest day that 
ever yet was spent in battle. The noble steed was 
not caparisoned for battle, but decorated with the 
lightest furniture then used; as though the prac¬ 
tised eye of his owner was aware that every thing 
which tended to conceal the exquisite proportions 
of the animal, must be a blemish rather than an 
ornament. Yet, light as was the saddle, and all 
the corresponding housings, a heavy battle-axe of 
steel, magnificently wrought with carvings of Da¬ 
mascus, was slung on one side of the pummel, 
while from the other, was suspended, as if to bal¬ 
ance it, a yet more ponderous mace of similar 
material, workmanship, and decoration—these, 
save the dagger at his belt, were the only offensive 
weapons which the rider bore; for, one of the 
esquires, in addition to his own arms, carried the 
long lance and heater-shaped shield of the knight; 
while the other led a coal-black Andalusian, fully 
barbed for battle, to whose steel saddle was at¬ 
tached, besides the usual mace and battle-axe, 
his long two-handed broadsword. The face of the 
warrior, as, also, his strong hands, were bare, for 
his casque and gauntlets hung with his battle-axe 
at the saddle-bow, while his bead was protected 
only by a low cap of scarlet cloth, with a long 
drooping plume) leaving his strongly-marked and 
noble features, exposed to the eye, which there 
might read strange tales of pride, and energy, and 
passion. Short coal-black hair, curled round a 
forehead unusually high and massive, worn away, 
somewhat, at the temples, by the pressure of the 
helmet, and closely cut behind, that it might not 
impede the fastenings of the mail hood, displayed 
a set of high, thin features ; the predominant ex¬ 
pression of which, was overruling and all-master- j 
ing pride, although the thick and corded veins upon 
the forehead, and the deep lines furrowed by the 
hot ploughshare of an excitable and ever restless 
soul, betokened other and more fiery impulses, that 
well might aspire for pre-eminence against the 
master passion. The mouth was shadowed by a 
thick black moustache, which quivered, as it were 
instinct with life, at every transient emotion, while, 
to complete the picture, a deep scar crossing the 
forehead, and narrowly missing the right eye, gave 
an expression of additional sternness to a counte¬ 
nance which, in spite of its fierce and audacious 
character, could not be looked upon without both 
admiration and respect. The age of this formid¬ 
able-looking person, was probably not more than 
six or seven and twenty, although exposure to the 
fierce suns of the East, while it had burnt his 
naturally dark complexion to almost negro black¬ 
ness, had given him the appearance of being seve¬ 
ral years farther advanced toward the mid vale of 
life. 

“ That is the fortress, Araelot,” he said, in deep, 
sonorous tones, 44 that is the fortress—we shall be 
there anon—the ascent turns abruptly beyond that 
mighty chesnut, which has not yet lost all its 
leaves,” 


“ And in good time here comes a wood-cutter, 
Sir Brian!” answered the man-at-arms, a favourite 
esquire, whom he had addressed. 44 Were I not 
best inquire?” 

44 Inquire what?” retorted the knight. 44 In¬ 
quire what, fool, what?” he once again repeated, 
as the esquire, little encouraged by his manner, 
hesitated to speak out. 

44 Whether the Chastelain be at the fort,” at 
length he faultered out. 

“Why? where else should he be, thou dolt?” 
returned his master, 14 He hath no other castle—he 
dwells even here!" 

For strange though it may seem, it was yet most 
characteristic of the determined, resolute, and yet en¬ 
thusiastic character of Brian de Latouche, that since 
hehad returned to France, he had made no inquiry— 
had asked no question concerning her whom he 
loved so devotedly. He wouldjnave deemed it 
ominous of evil to inquire of her health, and, as 
to asking of her constancy, he would have spurned 
the very thought, as something nearly allied to sac¬ 
rilege—and equally dishonourable to her and to 
himself, as auguring the existence, on his own part, 
of a most base and narrowminded jealousy, and 
authorizing a suspicion against her of the most 
shameful fickleness! And, therefore, though his 
heart might throb at mention of the name of Mon- 
temar, he had repressed his doubts, his terrors, his 
emotions, within that most inscrutable of mysteries, 
the heart of a strong-minded, crafty man. Nor, 
indeed, had he asked, would he have found any 
one to answer; for, so small was the consequence 
of Euguerrand de Montemar, and so small the 
renown of his daughter, except in so for as it had 
been promulgated by the deeds of Latouche himself, 
that scarcely any one in France, except the dwellers 
in their close vicinity, could have afforded him ihe 
smallest tidings of the object of his anxiety. 

He passed the angle of the road ; and great was 
his astonishment when he perceived that there 
waved no pennoncelle above the battlements, glanced 
no light through the casements of the tower. 
Goaded almost to madness at the sight, he spur d 
his good horse to its speed, and in a moment, stood 
within the shadow of the draw-bridge. Raising 
his bugle to his lips, he blew a blast that made 
wood, rock and river echo for minutes, to its pro¬ 
longed and piercing summons. And long ere any 
answer could have been returned, again ne sent it 
forth—again! and yet again 1 waking the peasantry 
for miles around, yet bringing no response from the 
apparently deserted fortalice. At length, when 
Brian’s patience was well nigh exhausted, a feeble 
light gleamed from a shot-hole near the summit of 
the tower, was lost, shone out again, a story lower, 
and at last reached the court: A moment after it 
flashed from a crenelle in the watch-tower by the 
gate, displaying the white hair and well-known 
features of the old seneschal, who tremulously 
craved to know who claimed admittance.* 

44 1! death to your soul!” fiercely exclaimed 
the soldier, 44 1, Brian de Latouche! Up J up with 
your portcullis, and down with the draw-bridge! 
why keep you me here shivering in the night 
wind?” 

After a short delay, the bridge was lowered, and 
the gate opened. Recovering bis good humour, 
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the knight rode in, holding some gold coins m his 
right hand, about to throw them to the old faithful 
servant, whom he had known from his earliest boy¬ 
hood—when, to his wonder, the old man stepped 
before him, and catching hold of his rein— 

“Stop! stop!'* he cried, “ Sir Brian ! there be 
none here save I !” 

44 None here save thee !” exclaimed the surprised 
and'now thoroughly alarmed crusader. 44 Why, 
where then i* the fiend’s name, be they? Speak! 
speak, old man—see yon not I am choking ? Where 
is Eugnerrand—where Adelaide de Montemar?” 

44 My master—my roaster Euguerrand,that is,’* 
faultered the old man, 44 has been dead these two 
years, come Martinmas! He lies up yonder in the 
chapel of St. Thomas, at Issengeaux f And as for 
my lady—as for my Lady Adelaide—” 

44 Well! well! Speak ! speak ! thou torturer! 
or I will wring it fortn, if it be with thy life blood. 
What of thy lady?” 

41 She hath been married—married these eighteen 
months and better.” 

44 Liar! dog! slave!” thundered the knight, 
leaping at one bound from the saddle, seizing him 
by the throat, and shaking him so furiously, that 
he had well nigh slain him. 44 Confess 1 confess, 
that thou hast lied, and I will pardon thee! 
Speak 1 speak, man”—still without relaxing his stern 
gripe on nis throat— 44 speak ! Say thou hast lied, 
ana bless me V 9 and with the words he loosed him, 
yet it was many minutes ere the terrified vassal 
could find breath to answer him. 

“True! it is very true—true as the sun in Hea¬ 
ven !” 

44 True I the sun! The sun is not true—Heaven 
is not true! there is no truth ! If this be so, all 
is lie! all, all i The sun in Heaven, the Heaven 
itself, the God that made them all! But speak, 
speak out! I am patient now, and can hear very 
calmly.” And he choked down his fury into his 
heart of hearts, and stood pale, firm, and motiou- 
less, without once interrupting him, till his tale 
was concluded. 

Within one year after his sailing for the East, 
while the first tidings of his valour and his glory 
were fresh and rife about her, she had inclined a 
willing ear to the addresses of a poor, nameless, 
Norman squire, whom chance had brought to that 
vicinity, and thrown upon her father's hospitality 1 
The splendid evidences of her lover’s faith, and 
worth, and glory, availed not anything to restrain 
her; and eighteen months before, her father having 
died but ten or twelve weeks, she had espoused 
bim, and set forth at once to his demesnes, near to 
Avranches, on the Western coast. 

44 Ha! well—it is well ! And for this I have 
won wealth, such as kings might envyl Fame, 
sach as never king attained, nor dreamed of—save 
the Lion-heart! For this I refused the daughter 
of Lusignan. For this,—God of ray fathers—was 
it for this!” and he stamped furiously with his 
mailed heel upon the pavement, and bit bis lip 
till the blood sprung. 44 But hear me, thou,” he 
went on, turning his hands and eyes upward— 
44 hear me, thou, for whose tomb I have fought— 
how , thou best knowest! bear me swear—that 
henceforth I live but for vengeance! Earth shall 
not drink her blood—nor the cold waters choke 


her breath—nor the tomb cover her! but she shall 
wither—wither—wither!—accursed—desolate— 
broken-hearted! The boldest soul shall tremble 
—the manliest ear shrink from the story of my 
terrible revenge ! Grant me this—only this, and 
to thy service, and the warfare for thy temple and 
thy tomb, I do devote myself for ever!” 

He turned abruptly, mounted his good horse, 
Zainor—rode many a mile toward Paris that same 
night. Within the week he knelt to the grand 
master of the order—registered himself a Templar 
—swore to perpetual celibacy—and thenceforth 
never more on earth was the name heard of Brian 
de Latouche ; but far and wide, both for good and 
for evil, was the more famous appellation spread 
abroad of *Brian de Bois Gilbert! 


REMEMBRANCE. 

44 I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me.” 

Shakspeare. 

How sweet the power which memory possesses, 

Of fondling o'er the dreams of past delight; 

E’en as a lover dallies with the tresses 
Of her, whose love to him is life and light. 

So does she conjure up youth’s warm caresses, 
When hope was all unclouded, pure and bright. 

Ob ! when I muse upon the time when mirth 
Seem'd in her chosen element, and cast 
Her mantle o’er each heart—this barren earth 
Seems yet a paradise, and that sweet past 
Glows in rich colours—taintless as the birth 
Of blessed infantwould that they could last! 

Yes, yes the past is ever present—Time 
Turns but the self-same hour-glass o’er again, 

And all those moments which were most sublime, 
Most fraught with pleasure, and most free from 
pain, 

Do they not ever live ? Can vice or crime 
Blot out their record with its odious stain. 

No, no—there is no heart in which the past 
Is all o’er-laid—our sweetest dreams are those 
With which *tis iuterknit; when misery’s blast 
Breaks o’er the haven of our life’s repose, 

Our memory hails the star, whose beams have cast 
A halo round our darkest, deepest woes. 

W. Honsov. 

ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA, 

IN THE LAST NUMBER. 

Oft in the sportive, youthful dsnee. 

The Castanet has made me prance; 

I've been an angler too, but yet. 

Could never bear to Cast a net . 

J. M. L. 

Real Misery.—I t is only they who, with keen 
sensibilities, have yet no habit of communication 
with their God, who can be said to know the com¬ 
plete solitude of the soul—A. Af. Porter, 


9 It will be easily perceived that the idea of this 
sketch wss mdopted, with a view to carry out, hum¬ 
bly and imperfectly, a slight hint of the great magi¬ 
cian, dropped carelessly, like many another pearl, 
from bis incomparable pen, in the sublime scene of 
the turret chamber, between the Templar and Re¬ 
becca .—haul we. Chap. zxiv. 
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CLARA. 

(a domestic sketch.) 

In the parlour of the rectory, at the close of one 
fine autumn day, some half dozen guests were as¬ 
sembled to take tea with the minister and his 
family. The apartment waslarge, old-fashionedand 
moreadapted for comfort than show; the walls were 
adorned with several spirited drawings, views of the 
surrounding scenery, a piano-forte and a harp 
occupied a niche near the window, the opposite 
recess was filled with a choice collection of books : 
some china and other elegant trifles distributed 
about the room gave it an air of refinement, not out 
of place with the plainness of the remainder of the 
furniture. Around the tea-table sat the visitors, 
candles were lighted, the silver urn and tea equip¬ 
age was brought in, and the business of tea-drink¬ 
ing and conversation soon commenced. Foremost 
of the group sat the rector, an elderly man of mild 
and gentlemanly deportment; his attention was 
directed towards a pretty brunette his only daughter, 
whose small graceful figure was bent playfully 
over the back of his chair. Nearest to tne father 
and daughter, there reclined on a sofa a young 
lady, a ward of the rector’s, who was addressed as 
Miss Howard, her head had sunk back in the down 
of the cushions, and one band rested on cheeks 
transparent, wasted and pale, rarely tinged even by 
the fleeting bloom that rises and fades upon the 
cheeks of the consumptive, her features were very 
lovely, and the figure to which they belonged ap¬ 
peared almost too frail to bear the weight of drapery 
drawn around it. One turned willingly from this 
fair dying girl, towards the matronly lady who 
was doing the honours of the tea-table, with an 
officious zeal that seemed to say she was the next 
most important personage at the rectory, as such 
we must introduce her to the reader. Mrs. Aim- 
well was the wife of an attorney who had retired 
from town and business, and now rented a cottage 

ornbe in the village of B-, in-shire. Mrs. 

Aimwell was a star in the village, the leader of 
fashion among its belles, the confidante of many, 
the adviser of all in matrimonial differences, a 
regular attendant at church. As lady patroness of 
the sunday-school, the little flock were taught to 
tremble at her reproof, and from her authority there 
was no appeal. She made clothing and soups for 
the poor and was in truth the u Lady Bountiful of 
the village/’ but these were the bright lights in her 
portrait, the shadows were deeper than should 
characterize feminine loveliness; her ears were 
never closed against a tale of scandal, however 
gross; when in her own circle shedeclaimed against 
the sinful waste or upstart pride of an unlucky 
neighbour, she used a proper caution, urged a 
discreet request that the story should go no further, 
wound up by a shrug; mysterious look, and thanks 
to her own foresight she had always know how such 
doings must end. Alternately despised or laughed 
at, and dreaded by all, yet none had the hardihood 
to forbid her visits. Regularly might she be seen 
passing from one house to another, nothing daunted 
by cold looks, or an ungracious reception ; her 
assurance supported her through the ordeal. 

She had established her authority at the rectory 
on the plea of relationship to the late Mrs. Irwine, 
and her interference was borne in the family with¬ 


out any show of hostility: the friendship which 
subsisted between the rector and Mr. Aimwell 
seemed to justify this forbearance. Mr. Aimwell 
united to the acquirements of a brilliant education 
sound sense, and a benevolent heart; like the rec¬ 
tor he was passionately fond of music, and his 
talents contributed in no small degree to the eclat 
of the weekly concert at the rectory. He was en¬ 
gaged in conversation with an elderly lady, whose 
dress betokened her a widow, and who as the relict 
of a baronet, might be supposed to take precedence 
of the other guests, but she did not betray any con¬ 
scious superiority—she was a lady of quiet and 
reserved habits, not distinguished by talent, and if 
site was deficient in any striking virtues so was she 
freed from the imputation of the opposite extreme; 
her company was rather tolerated from respect to 
her rank and uniformity of character than any plea¬ 
sure to be derived in her society, and her absence 
from any friendly party was never missed; too 
indolent for much exertion, her only resource 
against ennui was in the society of Mrs. Aimwell, 
who had the tact to perceive that Lady Aubrey, 
prejudiced as she was by pride and indolence, was 
not in reality so indifferent to what was passing 
around her as the world imagined. The intimacy 
had been of long date between the two ladies, for 
this mutual good understanding gratified the vanity 
of both. Mrs. Aiimyell was flattered by the con¬ 
fidence extended towards her by one so much her 
superior in rank ; she was sensible that it raised 
her individual consequence in the opinion of her 
equals; while Lady Aubrey’s pride was also 
gratified to patronize the most popular person in 
the neighbourhood. The last guest that remains to 
be described was a maiden lady who owned, when¬ 
ever the delicate subject of ages was mentioned, 
to eight and twenty, though Mrs. Aimwell invari¬ 
ably guessed her to be thirty; certain it is the 
charms of Miss Jones were waning, and she heard 
herself styled the “old maid” without shame or 
mortification ; she indulged in no premature sour¬ 
ness, no vain regrets ; she did not think her 
maiden-state entitled her to be more formal, or 
more whimsical than other people. A serene and 
contented temper warmed by sensibility, a bene¬ 
volence that was daily exerted, united to an accom¬ 
plished mind, were the charms that drew all hearts 
to love her. 

After tea, the little party settled themselves to 
the amusements of the evening. Lucy Irwine and 
Miss Jones seated themselves with their embroidery, 
near the invalid—Lady Aubrey bad a kind of hor¬ 
ror of all working ladies, so she sat with her eyes 
half closed, occasionally yawning out a reply to the 
confidences of her dear friend Mrs. Aimwell. The 
two gentlemen commenced a duet, and Miss Jones 
paused from her work to arrange the pillows and 
assist Miss Howard to sit upright on the couch, 
aud tenderly answering her enquiries after some 
aged pensioners in the village. 

“ Mow dear Miss Jones,” she said in a very faint 
yet sweet voice, “ you are so very good, so kind lo 
bear thus patiently with all my little weaknesses, 
but I know you feel for your Clara, and so they 
still speak of me as affectionately as formerly ? 
though I can no longer visit them when they are 
sick, or sit whole hours chatting and teaching their 
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a ones to read. One of my favourite urchins 
w tit me a charming bouquet of wild flowers, 
he said, ‘ lie knew that Miss Howard when she was 
quite well, a long time ago, loved flowers, and 
could plant and weed them in her own little flower¬ 
bed in the rector’s garden, but now she was so very 
ill, he thought he would gather her such a nosegay 
as she might love to look at in her sick chamber.’ 
Poor child,” she continued, “ he was right, I am 
ill, very ill, and I know that I never again shall be 
able to cultivate my garden, there is no strength 
now left in this hand,” and she laid one on her 
friend’s arm, white, wasted and trembling with 
weakness. 

Miss Jones sighed deeply, for she remembered 
the time when there were none more blooming and 
beautiful than Clara Howard, and now she was 
fading away in the flower of her youth and she 
would soon be M no more seen.” 

Mr. Irwine and his friend had just finished the 
duet, before Mrs. Aimwell could pronounce it 
quite charming, the door opened, and the servant 
entered with two letters. One was directed to 
Mrs. Aimwell, who after apologizing, broke the 
seal; it was from her daughter at school, of course 
there was no news, no novelty in the anticipations 
of pleasure at the return home for the holidays— 
nothing strange in her request for an increase of 
pocket-money; but it was strange that Mr. Irwine 
should have a letter also, and one sealed with 
black, so without bestowing another thought on 
her own she handed it to her husband, who did it 
much more justice—he answered to the polite en¬ 
quiries of the ladies, that Miss Bella would be 
soon among them, she was quite charming, and 
very much improved by the last half-year’s in¬ 
struction—best love to all her dear friends con¬ 
cluded this epistle to the great relief of Mrs. Aim- 
well, whose anxiety to know the contents of the 
other letter, was heightened by the agitation of the 
rector, who after a slight glance at its contents, 
sunk faintly in his chair, and for a moment covered 
his face with his hands. 

44 What can there be in that letter, my dear 
lady,” whispered Mrs. Aimwell, “ to affect our 
worthy minister so greatly, alas! I fear it contains 
intelligence of some terrible misfortune, perhaps 
the death of his son; I always said that wild 
youth would come to a bad end, and now it seems 
likely my fbrbodings ore realized.” 

u You are an observing quick creature,” yawned 
put Lady Aubrey, “I shall never possess half 
your penetration; but if there is anything odd 
now, pray do find it out, use the privilege of 
kindred and old acquaintance, and ask yourself.” 

Mrs. Aimwell was by the Rector’s side in an 
instant. 

44 Pardon, my dear sir, this interruption, I really 
can’t bear to see you thus suffer in silence, and not 
eoquire the cause—but you turn feint and pale ! 
a glass of water—Lucy a little water, your father 
is fainting!” she exclaimed as she caught the letter 
from the relaxed grasp of the Rector, and pro¬ 
ceeded deliberately to read its contents. 

An indifferent observer would have smiled at 
this stratagem by which Mrs. Aimwell obtained 
“the very earliest intelligence,” but it was un¬ 
noticed by the anxious group who had drawn round 


Mr. Irwine; he soon recovered sufficiently from 
his emotions to quiet the fears of his guests, and 
perhaps a little indignant at the pertinacious attack 
of Mrs. Aimwell, he turned to the lady who was 
still reading, and observed with some asperity, 

“ The interest Mrs. Aimwell takes in her friends’ 
affairs is so apart from idle curiosity, and so purely 

{ )hilanthropic that she waves all ceremony in the 
audable desire to serve them. To relieve your 
anxiety, my dear friends, know that that letter is 
from my son, who has just arrived from India, he 
is now in London, and writes me word that he 
shall be among us very shortly, but read it aloud 
Mrs. Aimwell.” 

44 Read it, let us hear from the dear absent 
Charles,” cried many voices at once, among them 
the faint entreaty of Miss Howard was heard. 
Mrs. Aimwell, “ nothing loth,” commenced as 
follows:— 

“ My dear Sir,—I fear you will think it unkind 
that 1 nave passed several weeks in London, without 
apprising you of my arrival from India,—alas! during 
all that period I was suffering intense pain both mental 
and bodily, I am now recovering but slowly from the 
effects of a dangerous fever, caused by an awful 
calamity that has befallen me. I am returned to my 
native country a bereaved and miserable man—pity 
me, pray for me, for if I have erred in my youth, my 
sufferings are now more than I can bear—farewell, 
my dear father, I shall soon see and embrace you 

along with my dear Lucy, until then I am your’s._ 

Charles Irwine.’* 

An intense and commiserating silence followed 
this incoherent recital, that was only broken by 
the deep shuddering sigh which escaped Miss 
Howard, as her head sunk back upon the pillow, 
and an unnatural whiteness spread over her face. 
Lucy caught her hand within her own, it was cold 
and damp ; she bent down her tearful eyes on the 
countenance of the invalid, and murmured softly a 
few soothing words. Clara smiled faintly, although 
she appeared not to understand their import ; 
when Lucy offered to conduct her to her room, she 
rose apparently unconscious of all present, she 
uttered no adieus, she hardly raised her head from 
its drooping posture on her breast. It was evident 
to all that her mind, memory and heart wandered 
far from the scene before her. The guests arose 
simultaneously, and looks of deep compassion were 
exchanged between them, every one present seemed 
to understand tire cause of that suaden and over¬ 
whelming grief which the anguished countenance of 
Clara Howard had betrayed. 

Mrs. Aim well’s talkative propensity respected a 
sorrow so full and absorbing, and for once refrained 
from administering that sympathy of which a short 
time before she was so liberal. 

The rector was the first to rally himself, and he 
spoke cheerfully of his absent son, the delight they 
should all feel on again meeting after an absence of 
five years, and he trusted also that his son would re¬ 
main by his own peaceful fireside and cherish him in 
his old age. Mr. Aimwell seconded his efforts, but 
a gloom had taken possession of the ladies which 
the two gentlemen found it impossible to remove. 
Lady Aubrey complained of fatigue and nervous- 
ness, declared herself so much affected by the 
unexpected news they had just heard that she 
could no longer endure the effort of supporting a 
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conversation, and appealed to her watch; this was 
the signal for Mrs. Airawell, who was anticipating 
the sensation her uariative would make on the 
morrow, among a few dear friends. 

First the letter, then the emotion of the rector on 
the receipt of it—what room was left for con jecture 
was left by the writer's silence, respecting the 
mature of his misfortune, the illness of Miss 
Howard—nothing must be forgotten which could 
at all heighten the effect of the detail. While in¬ 
dulging in visions of future gossip, she was not 
sorry to perceive the rector turning over the leaves 
of the family Bible, it was always his custom to read 
aloud a chapter before the party broke up, and the 
one he now selected was the return of the prodigal 
son ; he read with a feeling of pious awe that vivid, 
simple, and affecting passage which describes the 
meeting between the penitent and his father—like 
him, the unfortunate Charles Irwine had been the 
most beloved by his father, notwithstanding the 
many grievous pangs he was too often made to 
suffer by bis wild and wilful habits, lie was 
now about to return to that home which in his youth 
be bad forsaken, to be received with open arms and 
blessings by the aged and tender parent whose 
admonitions he had too sinfully and proudly 
despised, the wanderer was to return to that 
domestic hearth, but with blighted health and 
ruined happiness. 

Mr. Irwine closed the sacred volume, and rising 
exchanged friendly adieus with his guests, the 
slight bustle of departure was soon over, shawls, 
mantles and bonnets were adjusted. The carriage 
drew up to the hall-door, and drove off with Lady 
Aubrey, Mr. and Mrs. Aimwell, accompanied by 
Miss Jones, sought their home, and in another 
half-honr all was silent at the rectory. 

The next morning Miss Howard joined the 
father and daughter at the breakfast-table, she had 
to all appearance quite recovered from the shock 
her nerves had sustained on the previous evening. 
Lucy satisfied herself after one hasty glauce at the 
pallid face, which looked as melancholy and re¬ 
signed as formerly, that in its expression there was 
nothing immediately to fear from the emotion she 
had so recently betrayed ; it was the sabbath-day, 
and the church-bell summoned the rector to his 
duty, Lucy offered to remain with Miss Howard, 
this was gratefully declined, and Clara was left 
alone, and to her own resources for the means to 
beguile the weariness of solitude; she took up the 
prayer-book which lay on the table, and endea¬ 
voured to read the morning service, she replaced 
it with a sigh for a mist bad spread over her 
sight, and her eyes and temples ached with the ef¬ 
fort. Then she fell into a deep reverie, and bygone 
images rose to her mental vision, and brought with 
them the recollection of early happiness, light and 
gloom, smiles and tears, rose and faded again on 
her countenance, then the flush of emotion died 
away, leaving but the expression of great bodily 
pain, suffering and resignation. 

The father of Miss Howard, a gallant naval 
officer, received his death-wound in his country's 
cause; he left a fair young widow to mourn his un¬ 
timely end; the unhappy lady lived but a few days 
after the birth of Clara. When dying she entrusted 
lier darling infant to the compassion and affection 


of her husband's brother. The uncle fulfilled to 
the best of his ability his duty towards the helpless 
being thrown on his love and protection : he was 
unmarried, and shortly after this event his regi¬ 
ment, in which he was the commanding officer, was 
ordered away to a foreign clime—in the dilemma 
which this placed him, he had little lime to seek 
out among his numerous friends one willing and 
worthy to take the charge of his orphan niece. He 
decided in favour of Mr. Irwine, who had been his 
tutor, and hearing of his embarrassed situation had 
offered to take the charge of the education and in¬ 
terest of the little orphan. Nobly and tenderly 
did the minister and his wife fulfil that sacred duty, 
Mrs. Irwine received the infant from the arras of 
her uncle, and from the moment she pressed it to 
her warm heart, she felt for the bereaved child 
maternal solicitude and love—Clara was associated 
with her own two children, shared with them in the 
same amusements, the same instruction, and 
apparently there was no division in her affection. 

As Clara emerged, from childhood she feceived 
proofs of her uncle’s regard, not only from the 
costly presents he often sent her from India, but 
from letters full of affection, and breathing the 
tenderest solicitude for her welfare. In this man¬ 
ner was she reminded of her orphan state, and the 
probability that at no distant time she must leave 
the deep seclusion in which she had been brought 
up, to mingle in a society more suitable to her 
birth and expectations, as her uncle's heiress. To 
her this prospect brought with it no bright antici¬ 
pations, for all her earliest associations were con¬ 
nected with the rectory, which had been to her 
truly a home, and her kind guardians were dear to 
her as parents—a separation from them she looked 
upon as the greatest misfortune which could befal 
her; but time wore on, and she remained unre¬ 
called from a retreat which misfortune no longer 
respected. Clara was deprived by|death of her early 
and best friend Mrs. Irwine—the loss of that ex¬ 
emplary woman was felt deeply and long mourned 
by her family. 

That event was succeeded too soon by other and 
deeper evils, which the rector found it more diffi¬ 
cult to bear with resignation. The elder of his two 
children, Charles, had become lately the source of 
much uueasiness to his father—as a boy he had 
been distiuguished by a fickle and violent temper, 
and deep-rooted selfishness; the failings of the boy 
grew with him to manhood, and his father saw that 
it was difficult to eradicate them. He had over¬ 
looked his faults until longer indulgence appeared 
sinful, when he exercised his parental authority in 
order to reclaim his son; he found a resistance 
from the too fond and too loving mother—when 
Charles lost tins support he found protection 
scarcely less strong in the weakness of his father, 
and the attachment borne to him by Clara and 
Lucy, who never could forget that he had been 
the favourite of their dear departed mother. As the 
youth grew older, he gave indications of better 
qualities than hitherto; at times he exhibited traits 
of self-devotion, and the brilliant talents he naturally 
possessed gave hopes that if cultivated he would 
be as superior in mental attainments over every 
other youth in the neighbourhood as he was already 
in personal attractions. 
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When his young and enthusiastic advocates re¬ 
pealed their belief in his reformation, they failed in 
convincing his father, he saw the fallacy of their 
opinions, he knew from his own observation of 
human nature, that a temper so wilful, and talents 
that had to struggle against a long habit of idleness 
would become but the source of bitter reflection, 
and a burthen to their possessor, unless a change 
was wrought in him, a change the unhappy father 
prayed daily and fervently for. Charles had long 
declared his disinclination for the church as a pro¬ 
fession, indeed his neglect of study, when a boy, 
proved the strongest argument against his father’s 
wishes ; a soldier’s life was more consonant to his 
wild and adventurous spirit—a commission was 
purchased, and Charles had arrived at the summit 
of his darling wishes. 

Clara had not been an inattentive observer of 
her early companion’s misconduct, but she saw in 
his faults ooly the weakness of a too sensitive 
temper, not the whirlwindjof passion that slumbered 
a while to break out at some sudden moment and 
sweep all before it, leaving the victim without in¬ 
clination to resist the impulse of evil. This blind 
attachment which had power to render her sanguine 
in her belief of the triumph of his better nature, 
was as much the result of the deference he had 
ever paid to her opiuion, as to her own pure and 
unsuspecting heart; her iufluence over him had now 
assumed a more decided character, and she was not 
long ignorant of the nature of his sentiments. At 
the avowal of his attachment, she was neither sur¬ 
prised oralarmed, she did not stop to analyze his 
feelings, the duration of a passion he professed to 
occupy his soul, she received his plighted vows in 
the unshaken faith of a high-minded aud devoted 
woman. 

When the rector became acquainted with their 
mutual passion, he lost no time in laying before 
Major Howard, who was returned from India, an 
explicit statement; he did not even conceal his 
son’s failings, and also how inferior Charles’ for¬ 
tune was to the expectations he was aware he had 
formed for his niece. Major Howard was much 

S leased with the rector's candour, and he wrote to 
im to announce his intention of visiting the rectory 
and judging by his own observation if indeed 
Charles was worthy the hand of his niece. The rec¬ 
tor made no secret of this communication, and it 
disolved from one breast the fairy spell of self 
delusion, Clara was compelled to reflect more upon 
her lover’s character, and she trembled at the in¬ 
vestigation and sentence of an impartial judge. 
Charles heard of her uncle’s intention with indig¬ 
nation and a contempt that he did not attempt to 
conceal, he contended that this interference was an 
arbitrary exertion of her uncle’s authority, and he 
foresaw that it would be followed by other and 
harsher measures to prevent their union. 

Major Howard soon arrived at the rectory, he 
was received with a warm and cordial welcome by 
Mr. Irwine, the more affectionate and grateful ex¬ 
pression of love that fell from the orphan’s lips, 
were sweet to the veteran’s ears, who had long 
been accustomed to harsher sounds. Major 
Howard joined in his own person a superabundant 
share of pride, and his mannera were slightly 
tinctured with hauteur, and accustomed as he had 


been for years to the utmost submission, he could 
not brook opposition from even his most dear 
friends, therefore he was ill prepared for the proud 
independence which Charles took care to manifest 
upon all occasions whenever the Major suggested 
anything for his good. The consequences followed 
which he might have expected, the Major saw 
only the worse traits of a mind that disgusted 
him, he believed that his niece’s happiness was 
about to L>e sacrificed to her inexperieuce, he saw 
but one line of conduct, and he was resolved that 
no sentiment of pity for the anguish he must in¬ 
flict, should make him swerve from a duty he 
felt it imperative to perform; yet in making 
known to Charles his intentions, lie did not de* 
stroy all hope—he did not reject the thought of 
their future union, he only pointed out the evils 
which might result from a union between two such 
very young persons, and his own wish that Charles 
would prove his constancy by enduring a proba¬ 
tionary absence of a few years from Englancl. 

With a view to effect this last object be obtained 
for Charles an exchange iulo the East India ser¬ 
vice, accompanied by an order to join bis regiment 
in a few weeks. Charles, although maddened with 
disappointment, at the alteration of his prospects, 
could offer no reasonable opposition to Major 
Howard's plan; indeed the veteran had spoken so 
calmly ana decisively upon the subject that no 
alternative but obedience was left. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“ Love not, love not, the thing you love may die/’ 

Mns. Nortok'. 


They have laid thee in thy silent resting place, 

And mourn'd for thee with tears, and many a 
prayer, 

Have breathed o'er their departed. The sweet face, 
The voice, that breathed but love, the form so fair. 
That bound our hearts with many a winning grace, 
Alas ! are fled ; 

The gladsome smile that shone, 

Is faded now, and gone, 

For thou art dead. 

Sad is the lov'd home, where tby bright smile 
played, 

In the clear sunshine of thy sunny glance, 

Gay as the visions thy young dream pourtrnyed, 

In the pure freshness of its soft romance ; 

Alas! that e’er a thing so bright should fade, 

And fall away, 

To the cold and silent tomb. 

Like a flower in its summer bloom. 

To dull decay. 

E. k. S. 


A LUKEWARM LOVER. 

Fair Ellen had Luke for a suitor, I trow. 

And he vow'd that his love was like Etna's fierce glow, 
Or like lightning in some fearful storm; 

But Ellen—a playful young puss to be sure— 
Declared that his love she should never endure, 

For at most he could be but Luke warm! 

M. L. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


FACT AND FANCY. 

Fact and Fancy met each other one day near 
town: they had dropped cards and been long 
introduced, but were always shy of each other; 
the one called itself Judgment, sometimes Common 
Sense lived on the first or ground floor streetwards, 
and though well off in the world had no lofty pre¬ 
tensions ; the other called itself Genius, lived in a 
garret, but looked up to high titles, and therefore 
looked down on the crowd: well, they met toge¬ 
ther near town, the path was close and they could 
not pass by with mere saluting; there were but 
few people walking—just enough to make a few 
observations on, but not enough to hurry or con¬ 
fuse; they began about the weather; the day was 
mixed, partly cloudy, partly sunshine, and the 
topic being loose and open, where there is no 
danger of committing one's self, it suited both 
parties. Fact plodded away looking downwards 
—Fancy was gazing at the sky; but the former 
looking pleasant the other began— 
u How beautiful those variations," says he, “ of 
light and shade! How it reminds one of all our 
changes in life, and that strange connection be¬ 
tween the world within us and the world withoutJ” 
“ That's very true," says Fact, « and that's all 
very fine, but will all that get us on through life 
itself? does that give us the mcum— does that shew 
us the end ?" 

li What end and means do you propose ?*' says 
Fancy. 

u Why," says Fact, “ you know I'm a man of 
business. I look to the main thing—I look to the 
straight line before me; and thus, ray entire route 
being so clear, I can never go astray." 

“ That’s all very good, my dear friend," says 
Fancy,smiling, “but let me ask you, are you 
always to be occupied in such routes ? is not this 
world a round instead of a straight one ? are not 
the straightest persons in it, and the greatest plod¬ 
ders, stumbling and straying like others; and is 
it not the pleasantest thing in this world to be 
picking up flowers and sunshine ?" 

u That’s all matter of opinion," says Fact, 
gravely, “ you have your’s, 1 nave mine; with you 
pleasure is a business, with me business is a plea¬ 
sure, and I do not see why people should be idling 
away their time in vain pursuits instead of looking 
straight forward to those points which concern 
them." 

“ Well then," says Fancy, “ let us just see if 
the path now before us is so straight; you seem 
to have come out for amusement like myself; you 
seem to have got tired of the crowd and streets, and 
to find such amusement necessary. What do you 
gain by plodding, unless at the end you can divert 
yourself? For if there's no end of the one there 
can be no beginning of the other!" 

4t I rather begin to think you're right," says 
Fact, “ but still you'll admit that you are often 
wrong in looking about and above you." 

“ I certainly do," says Fancy. 
u Then," says the other, “ let's take arm in 
arm," and on they walked together. 

S. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

BY CALDBR CAMPBELL. 

At the dead of night, on Bethlehem's plains, 

A humble band of shepherd swains, 

Watching their flocks in silence, met 

When the stars were dim, and the moon—beset 

By gauzy clouds—on rock and tree. 

Flung her argent tapestry! 

It was a night most sweet and fair— 

There gloomed not a cloud in the welkin there. 
Save the fleecy things that come and are gone 
Ere scarce there beauty be looked upon! 

There blew not a blast to stir the trees. 

Save a mild and gently murm'ring breeze, 

1 hat wafted many a balmy swell 
From the orange grove and the cedar dell. 

The shepherd swains piously there. 

Had whispered each his evening prayer— 

When hark ! what is that on their ears that floats 
Music, so dulcet in all its notes. 

That every heart on that charm'd spot, 

F elt s joy that of earth was not! 

Is it on earth, or is it in air 
That sound celestial, sailing there? 

Is it in air, or is it on earth ? 

It is not aught of mortal birth 
So bland the burthen, sweet the strain, 

It robs each breast of its secret pain ! 

It is not the birds of the woods that sing, 

It is not the psaltery’s chords that ring j 
Nor is it the merry rebeck’s call, 

That sounds at some village festival l 
Oh, no ! oh, no ! 'tis all too sweet 
For earthly harpstrings to repeat; 

Tis all too sweet and 'tis all too soft 
For the foliage-whisper, that visits oft 
The wakeful shepherd’s ear; 

For never yet had such tones as these. 

Linked with such wondrous harmonies. 

Aroused a wanderer here 1 

Then every swain at the blessed sound. 

Fell on his knees on that holy ground. 

While the darkness of midnight overhead 
Dispersed, and a rosy light was shed; 

Ana these simple men beheld s sight. 

Had ne’er before blessed a mortal wight! 

A seraph-oboir, on silver wings. 

Struck in the air their heavenly strings. 

While thus they sang, in voices moie sweet 
Than ever again shall mortals greet 

u Fear not," they cried, for sudden dread 
Assailed each trembling mind, 

“ Fear not, ye swains, we come to shed 
Joy8 of ne’er fading kind ! 

Shepherds, glad tidings we bring to you 
Glad tidings of immortal hue; 

In the city of David, of David's line 
This day is born, in manger lowly, 

The Saviour-Lord,— the Christ divine. 

The Prophet, true and holy; 

And this shall be the sign 1 
Behold that star, whose vivid light 
Brightens the dusky brow of night. 

Follow its rays, and ye shall find 
The heavenly babe; mean garments bind 
His sacred limbs, to view displayed. 

Slumbering, in a stable laid r 

With a chorus-burst of joy, their song 
Ceased to delight the kneeling throng. 

And vanishing from sight away. 

They soared to the realms of eadless dav, 

Dec., 1839. C*r%r%n]o 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN ON READING CALDER CAMPBELL f S 
“ LAYS OF THE EAST.” 

“ It sunk on my ear, 

Like the odorous sigh 

Which music breathes ’midst the dewy wreaths 
Of the wild flowers near— 

But it pass’d me by 1 
And my heart leapt high, 

With a thrill of delight. 

And I felt a glow rush over my hrow. 

And bright was mine eye,— 

And my vision bright! 

• sen 

It came, and it passed,— 

And oh ! 'twas a strain 
That peoples my breast with visions of rest, 

And joys that shall last 
Till we meet again !” 

C. Campbell. 

Volume of pure and lofty thought. 

Of high and wild imagining; 

And visions with such passion fraught. 

That o’er the soul entranced, they fling 
A very spell!—Oh 1 I have quaff’d 
Pull deeply of thy dreamy draught! 

And in thy joys, awhile, have found 
A Lethe from the world around ! 

Volume of Poesy’s own sweet 
And thrilling language! thou indeed 
Hast power the fancy’s eye to greet, 

Then lead enchain’d, thro’ “ flow’ry mead,”— 
By “ dashing waters ,”— u silent night,”— 

E’en in each strange and daring flight 
It follows thee,—is all thine own— 

And ’neath thy magic care has flown ? 

Volume, I love thee! thy wild lays 
Stole o’er me like remember’d tones— 

Like soundsl’ve heard in bygone days. 

While list'ning to the breeze’s moans 
Amid the “ leafy limbs” of trees; 

When solitude the spirit frees, 

And murmurs, that are not mundane, 

Blend with the whisper of the grain. 

Volume! thy touching strains to me 
Are tbe embodying of sound ! 

The full and gushing melody, 

Of what but faintly floated round! 

Ob 1 well I love thee 1 freshly flown 
Prom feeling’s fount! and while the tone 
Of thy wild music’s in mine ear, 

I fain would leave an echo here I 

Mary. 

SOLUTION OF THE CHARADE, 

IN THE LAST NUMBER. 

The Moth will seek tbe taper’s gleam, 
Attracted by the pleasing light. 

But finds his flight is er- ror’s dream, 

And sinks in death’s Cimmerian night. 

So some fair child, in heedless play, 

Snatching bright flowers, or brighter flies, 
Palls in the stream, with margin gay, 

And there in innocency dies! 

The Mother sees that gentle boy, 

Once all her hope and all her care, 

In Death's embrace! Gone all her joy, 

She droops the victim of despair! 

J. M. L. 
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" -Nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malioe.” 

Shakbpeare. 

Love, a Play, by J. S. Knowles. — First and 
foremost in the list of our modern dramatists, 
stands the name of Mr. Knowles, and the praise 
that has been awarded to him is not greater than 
he merits. The two principal characters, those of 
Huon and the Countess, are inimitably sketched, 
and the haughty spirit of the latter, overcome at 
last by the power of love, is as finely drawn as it 
is possible for any writer to pourtray. We select 
for quotation a portion of the third act, which 
gives the scene between Huon and the Countess 
after the Duke, her father, had been informed of 
the secret love of the serf, and had given the latter 
the choice of death or uniting himself to Catherine. 
The Duke has just quitted the chamber, and Iluon 
has imploringly followed him to the door. The 
Countess has in the meantime entered unobserved. 
Countess (Interposing ). Stop, Huon!—What’s the 
matter ? 

Huon . Huon—Huon ! 

Didst thou say Huou—and with gentleness? 
Madam—my mistress—I am your slave !—I am 
nothing 

But the poor serf! 

Countess . Now, what’s tbe matter 
W ith my father and you ? 

Huon. He bade me sign that paper, 

And I refused. 

Countess . What is it ? Let me see it. 

Huon (hands the paper, and watches the Countess 
white she reads). 

How her eye fastens on the writing—seems 
To grasp it, as her hand the paper ! What! 

Did she start ? She did ! Oh, wherefore?—What 
is this? 

Her sweet face, that just now was all a calm. 

Shows signs of brooding tempest! Yes, ’tis on— 
Lowers on her brow, and flashes on her cheek. 

Like cloud and lightning. How her bosom heaves ( 
What makes it heave ? She has let the paper drop. 
Yet there she stands as tbo’ she held it yet! 

And where but now all was astir—now, all 
Again is stillness ! Dare I speak to her? 

She is not like to faint—no—no—she breathes! 

Her haughty spirit wakes in her again, 

Towering, alas ! as ne’er it did before. 

Countess. (after a violent struggle , giving way.) 
Huon, I die 1 

Huon. Heavens !—Mercy! 

Countess, (bursting into tears). It is over. 

Do not speak to me. Let my tears flow on ! 

Huon. Flow they for me? 

Countess. I told yon not to speak. 

Huon. Sweet Heaven 1 your voice is tears ; 

Yeur looks are tears ; yonr air, your motions, all 
Are tears ! floods ! floods ! to those that course your 
cheeks, 

And fall more bright than diamonds on the hands 
Which now I clasp to thee in supplication, 

That thou wilt deign this once vouchsafe me au¬ 
dience, 

To give my fatal passion vent before thee— 

For years pent up within my wretched breast— 

And then I’m mute for ever ! 
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Counteu. Huon peace— 

I know thou Tov’st me. 

Huon . Tboa kaow’st it, dost thoa ? 

And say’st It!—end mildly s&y’st it! 

Not with a tone of scorn, not with a threat, 

Nor accent yet of cold indifference 

For the poor serf, who, body, soul, and all, 

Not being worth a tithe of thee, yet dares 
To lore thee ! dares to wish for thee!—yes, wish, 
Altbo’ he knows thee oat of reach of him, 

At the sun!—as the stars—a million, million times 
Beyond the sun; the poor despised serf, 

Despised of himself—of thee—of every one — 

Thou see’st he loves thee, and tbou deignest to say it! 
Say it with pity—with most tender pity ! 

Behold’st him kneeling at thy feet, and know’st 
The passion throws him there, and suffer’st him 
So stay there!—Let him die there ! Let him die 
At thy feet! [F«/fi at her feet. 

Such is the general style of this admirable play. 
In the fifth act, the agony and humbled pride of 
the Countess is given with power, feeling, and de¬ 
licacy; and when she kneels at the feet of the now 
enobled serf, acknowledging him her husband, we 
pity the man or woman who could cast the book 
aside with a dry eye. The grand fault, if fault 
there be in this play, is that the absence of Ca¬ 
therine is not decidedly accounted for, after her 
supposed union with Huon, while, in truth he is 
wedded to his 

“ Most sweet cause 

Of most insufferable misery.' 1 

Voyage, through the Moiiiccan Archipe¬ 
lago AND ALONG THE PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN 

Southern Coast of New Guinea, performed 
during the years 1825 and 182G.; by D. H. 
Kcefl*, Jun., Translated from the Dutch, by George 
Windsor Earl, author of the Eastern Seas.*—In¬ 
formation respecting that portion of the Indian 
Archipelago from the island of Borneo, the Phil- 
lipine islands, and Java, to the northern coast of 
Australia, has hitherto been most scanty and un¬ 
certain ; and were it for nothing more than the 
carefully laid oui chart which accompanies this 
volume it would be a valuable addition to geo¬ 
graphical literature. Even a tolerably correct 
chart of the islands which spring up opposite the 
south-eastern coast of China—so well known by 
name and so often visited—is yet, in spite of Lind¬ 
say’s voyage, a desideratum ; and for want of 
one, Captain Basil Hall describes the navigation 
of the Yellow Sea as “ exceedingly trying to the 
nerves.” 

The Dutch government having still a great com¬ 
mand of trade in Java and the surrounding islands, 
have been, as may naturally be inferred, anxious 
to add to the scanty details already furnished by 
former voyagers, and sent out an expedition under 
the command of the author of the book before us. 
While our own government fearful possibly, of too 
great an increase of Dutch influence in that quarter, 
nave despatched Her Majesty's ships Alligator and 
Britomart, under the command of Sir Gordon 
Bremmer, to reconoitre the islands of the northern 
coast of Australia, for the purpose of seeking some 
favourable spots for a British settlement, and of 
cutting out possibly a snug job for a new Emigra¬ 
tion Committee. 

* London, Madden and Co*, 8vo* p. p. 365. 


Yet these little movements are productive of 
great good in a scientific point of view, and from 
the English expedition much information may be 
derived ; for one of the officers of the Alligator is 
the able translator of Koeff’s voyages, and has 
evinced besides no ordinary acquirements and 
powers of observation in his own work on the 
Eastern Seas. But to the book itself: it is evi¬ 
dently the work of a thorough-bred sailor—clear¬ 
headed, observant, with a forcible straight-forward 
method of recording his facts and observations. 
So that while the adventures of Lieut. Koeffwill 
amuse the geneial reader by the unaffected style 
in which they are described ; the discoveries he 
has made—some of them by no means unim¬ 
portant—will be of great service to those who take 
an interest in the progress of geographical science. 

The Last Man; a Poem, by Edward Wallace. 
Of the production of this candidate for the bayt or 
the birch , we cannot speak highly; he q>eaks of 
u Fame’s silver whispers,” but to him we fear 
they will be inaudible. Such similes as a “ famished 
eye,” and unequal, and unmeasured lines have no 
claim to the title of poetry. This Mr. Wallace 
also deserves severe censure for stealing a title for 
his work from Campbell; we dislike young writers 
intruding their vapid nousense under false colours. 
He will find honesty to be the best policy, and he 
would do well to change the title of his rhymes. 

A Good Match; by Lady Chatterton—ought 
to be read by all ladies who have daughters to dis¬ 
pose of; and there are many in this situation. 

One Fault; by Mrs. Trollope—is by no means 
a faultless publication: the style, and even the 
opinions are peculiar, but that very peculiarity has 
obtained her popularity. The more eccentric peo¬ 
ple are the more they appear to be courted. 

Memoirs or Admiral Sir Sidney Smith; by 
the Author of Ilattlin the Reefer.—A clever book, 
and oue of deckled and most powerful interest, is 
now before us. Mr. Howard has had a laborious 
task to perform, but he has toiled manfully, and 
executed it well. Accuracy, with respect to facts, 
and candour in his expressed opinions, entitle the 
author to unqualified commeudation. Sir Sidney 
was an individual who had attained in some points 
an enviable degree of notoriety, in others a cha» 
racter which we would wish to blot from the page, 
for we cannot consider the employment of a spy to 
be consistent with the dignity of an officer; but 
let his faults sleep, we will return to his memoirs. 
The description given of Sir Sidney's capture in 
1795, when he was employed ou the French coast 
off Ii&vre, is highly interesting and graphic:— 

“ Or the 8th of March, being near the shore off 
Havre, with bis boats on a reconnoissance, he fell 
in with and took possession of a French lugger pri¬ 
vateer, which, by the strong influx of the tide, wag, 
with its captors and their boats, carried a considera¬ 
ble way up the Seine, and for beyond the numerous 
forts. Thus unpleasantly situated, it may be fairly 
said, in the interior of the country, he found liimseff 
in a situation not very dissimilar from that of the 
renowned Gil Perez. Thus entrapped. Sir Sidney 
Smith remained during the night. The first breaking 
of the morning presented to the French a very curious 
and unaccustomed picture. There lay in the middle 
of their own river the long black hull of the lugger, 
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lately tbeir’s, in tow by a string of English boats, 
tbe crews of which were polling with a strength and 
energy that British seamen only can display. Great 
was tbe Gallic commotion. Amid the incessant 
crowing of tbeir national cocks, which were doing 
their national duty this fine spring morning, in an¬ 
nouncing the commencement of another day, were 
heard the clamour of the National Guard, the shoot¬ 
ing of the peasantry on the river, and tbe shriller 
cries of the females, mingled with the baying of in¬ 
numerable dogs, and tbe calling of the cannoniers to 
each other, as they rushed into their various forts, 
and unlimbered the guns. In this crisis, the enemy 
seems to have wanted neither courage nor conduct; 
for, in addition to the fire from the batteries, which 
played upon the boats and the prize, several gun¬ 
boats and other armed vessels, attacked this little 
party, and, in less than an hour, another lugger, of 
superior force to the one captured, was warped out 
and made to engage her late consort. This unequal 
fight lasted a considerable time, although Sir Sidney 
was exposed to the fire of much heavier metal, and 
had, at the same time, to guard tbe captive French* 
men. Never was a combat more unequal, or an un¬ 
equal combat more obstinately sustained. At this 
period our officer seems to have been gifted with a 
charmed life, for tbe grape shot was poured into his 
ressel literally in showers. After having, of bis little 
force, seen eleven men put hors de combat , that is to 
say four killed and seven badly wounded, be bad to 
undergo that severest of mortifications, to haul down 
the English colours that had been floating over the 
French, and to render up himself, his boats, his prize, 
and his companions prisoners of war, to the number 
of somewhere about twenty." 

Sir Sidney was sent a prisoner to Paris, and 
being considered as a chef de espoinagc , was refused 
his parole. He, however, by means of forged do¬ 
cuments, contrived to escape from his prison, the 
Temple, and evading all pursuit reached London 
in safety. Sir Sidney was also mixed up with the 
blmneablet in the matter of the late unfortunate 
Queen Caroline, and in many other instances 
evinced great eccentricity of character. But Sir 
Sidney will ever live in history as the beau ideal of 
a chivalric hero, and Mr. Howard's memoirs will 
stand very high in the class of biographical litera¬ 
ture, We were much pleased with the following 
account of Sir Sidney’s encouragement of con¬ 
viviality amongst the officers and men under his 
command. 

“ When lying in the harbour of Mahon, during 
the severe gales of the winter months, the Hibernia 
was the focus of all that was hospitable and social. 
The mania of tbe day consisted in theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions, and we believe we are strictly in truth when 
we say that they were patronized, and as far as libe¬ 
rality of purse was concerned, mainly assisted by 
Sir Sidney Smith. These performances took place 
in a dismantled churoh at Mahon, and what was for¬ 
merly the altar now became tbe stage and proscenium 
of the theatre. The wings of tbe church, that had 
once been appropriated as chapels to the saints, were 
metamorphosed-into saloons, where very excellent 
cigars and very bad grog were sold by ladies who 
were more liberal in tbeir moral notions than in tbeir 
mercantile dealings. The Spaniards of tbe Balearic 
Islands are very good and orthodox Catholics; yet 
they never objected to all this, but generally made 
the greater part of tbe audience. Acta of Parliament 
not being iu force at Mahon, money was openly taken 
at the doors for admission to this theatre, and the 


proceeds applied to the purchase of luxuries and in¬ 
dulgences for the sick of the fleet, and to tha assis¬ 
tance of tbe poor of tbe town.. Tbe characters were 
filled, of course, hv the junior officers of tbe Navy; 
if they performed them well—it was well—if ill, still 
better for the amusement because the more exhilira- 
ting. On hoard of the Hibernia, also, we have wit¬ 
nessed histrionic performances, which, though they 
were not so effective as those exhibited in the de¬ 
serted church of tbe town, m ; ght well compete in 
excellence with the efforts of any company of strol¬ 
ling players that were ever great in a barn." 

Here we must close our notice of these inte¬ 
resting volumes. 

The Jesuit —has claims to notice, and also 
claims to censure; we allude to that portion of the 
work in which the wife of Massinger is painted in 
such odious colours. Few females are of such a 
wretched disposition as to teach a daughter to hate 
a good father. There is also something like a scorn 
and contempt of religious feelings, which we do 
not approve of, for if we cast them into the shade, 
what poor mortals human beings would become 1 
The novel, we are ready to allow, is powerfully 
written, and in many parts, beautifully; so much 
so that we wish the damniqg blot had not been 
there. The world is at present confused enough, 
and the business—nay, the duly of a wise man is 
to endeavour to restore it to quietude. Novels are 
powerful engines; they are tbe soil upon which 
the ideas of the young flourish, therefore tbe 
authors must be held responsible for what they 
write : in truth they should consider beforehand. , 

Thf. Wonders op Geology —can only be spo^ 
ken of with praise. Dr. Mantell deserves it; and 
a few such works would render that science truly 
popular. 

Historical Sketches of the Old Pointers 
has nothing new to recommend it. It is a com¬ 
pilation, however, which may be useful to those 
who cannot obtain larger and more erudite works 
upon the same subject. 

Sir Redmond, a Metrical Romance, by Mrs. 
Edward Thomas, is a pleasing little volume, and 
will prove an interesting companion during a long 
winter’s evening. This lady is but a new-comer 
into the world of literature, but she has introduced 
herself very favourably to notice. Had we space 
for extracts we could say much in commendation 
of “ Sir Redmond,” but as our columns are 
limited we wish to recommend him to all the ladies 
of our circle, and beg them to introduce him to 
their very particular friends. 

Notices during Travels in Africa, by the 
late John Davidson, F. R. S., is amusiog, and 
shows that the author had more than a common 
share of credulity. For instance, he gravely tells 
us that the horses of the desert can perform im¬ 
mense joumies, and require to be fed only once in 
three days , and then all tbe sustenance that is given 
is a large jar of camel’s milk. This is so like 
what that learned and accurate traveller, Mun¬ 
chausen, would have written that we almost suspect 
Mr. Davidson was in possession of seme of tbe 
Baron's MSS. We do not admire theso iricky 
publications, which might be got up by any tarry- 
at-home traveller without moving ten yards from 
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his own fire-side. There ought to be a punishment 
attached to the publication of these contraband 
works, or the writers thereof ought to be compelled 
to print the word fudge on the title-page. 

Tales about Plants, by Peter Parley, edited 
by Mrs. Loudon , will be found a very useful in¬ 
troduction to Botany, and enable the young to un¬ 
derstand the beauties and qualities of the ornaments 
of Nature’s garden. Ninety engravings embellish 
this comprehensive little volume, which does great 
credit to the Editress. 

The Comic Almanack, for 1840, has all the 
wit and spirit of its predecessors. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the best work of its class, and the illustrations 
by Cruikshank are exquisite. Under the head of 
August we find the following humourous allusion 
the Eglintoun Tournament, and a pun on the name 
of the publisher:— 

Oh! that Ayr tournament in that ere sliire. 

With lota of gentlemen in male attire. 

And many a Don, and many an Skvire ! 

Took several days and lots of knights to mount; 

And a great many pages to recount 

Its deeds of glory—Chivalry their fount ! 

Though lances shivered (and no wonder, for 
’Twas cold and rainy), no sword flesh'd its hilt; 

And we’d pass all unnoticed, but, O lor! 

We draw our own existence from a Tilt ! 

The Governess, by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, will not detract from her ladyship’s well- 
earned literary reputation. There is an interest in 
this work that acts like a spell upon the imagina¬ 
tion, and the attention is rivelted to it until we close 
the last page. 

Preferment, by Mrs. Gore, shews an intimate 
knowledge of human nature. It is a very cleverly 
written book, and the object of it is highly lauda¬ 
ble, inasmuch as it points out the evils attendant 
on the influence of patronage. There is much 
pointed satire in these volumes, and no lack of wit. 
It is a work which cannot fail to amuse and please, 
and we cordially give it our recommendation. 

The Sons of the Soil, A Poem, by Mrs. Ellis, 
who seems ambitious to shine forth a sort of Bloom¬ 
field in petticoats, bears a very uninviting title, and 
will not rank high in the annals of poesy. The mo¬ 
tives and principles of the writer appear however 
to be perfectly unexceptionable, but we have had so 
much already written about rural life, that the sub¬ 
ject is worn threadbare. We think this lady would 
do wisely to try her talents upon more attractive 
subjects, and leave ploughing and harrowing to 
the other sex; why cannot she be content to /lor- 
row the feelings, instead of the acres! If she 
studies the seed time she would [stand a chance of 
reaping the harvest. 

Tub Court Favourite, by Miss Jane Roberts, 
is an interesting work, and will find not only 
readers, but admirers. 

Th(e History and Practice of Photogenic 
Drawing will be a very useful work to place in 
the hands of those who are studying tnis new 
method of Dioramic painting. It is clever and 
concise. 

A Work on the Philosophy of the IIain- 

bow, by a Mr . Eagle, baa appealed in the 


pamphlet form, and contains as much real nonsense 
as any moderate man would wish to purchase for 
eighteen-pence. 

The Child of the Atlantic we have been 
called in professionally to prescribe for. Alas! 
we can give the mother but little hopes of the in¬ 
fant surviving the winter. We see no hope3 of pro¬ 
longing its days, unless some kind-hearted trunk- 
maker can be found willing to adopt it, and make 
it useful in his business. 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with an introduction by Southey, is now publish¬ 
ing in monthly parts Of the merits of the writers 
we need not speak, but the first part is beautifully 
got up. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elpiiinstone’s 
Account of Caubul, is a very important and 
interesting publication, and in the present state of 
our Indian possessions, deserves great attention. 

Treatises on Poetry, Modern Romance, 
and Rhetoric, by George Moir y Esq ., and Wm. 
Spalding , Esq. y is fitted to be used as a superior 
kind of class-book in schools. It is an accurate 
and well-arranged publication. 

The Fright, another novel from the pen of 
Miss Ellen Pickering, has been duly announced in 
the list of literary births, and registered in the ca¬ 
talogues of some few circulating libraries. It is 
not of a superior description, but will do very well 
to while away an hour or two, during the long 
nights of winter. 

The Marine Officer, by Sir Robert Slecle 9 
who informs us on the title-page, that he is Deputy 
Lieutenant of Dorset, will be read with great inte¬ 
rest. We are glad to find some one who will take 
the marines by the hand. 

The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, 
&cc., contains twenty-nine exquisite views, printed 
in colours, after a new style. They are admirably 
executed. This new art has been christened 
Chroma lithography ; rather a hard word, as the 
children say. 

The Memoirs of Wybizki, gives us a curious 
insight into the Polish policy of Napoleou. We 
cannot but marvel at the quickness of his intellect, 
for in one hour he framed a constitution for the 
Poles, about which the last Diet had been four 
years in consultation. The estimation in which 
Napoleon held the talents of the King of Saxony 
was very low, and we think he had some reason to 
be dissatisfied with the commissioners who chose 
that monarch for their duke. His sarcasm was 
severe, when he said, “ I know that the King of 
Saxony is no sovereign for you; he is no soldier, 
but you have yourselves chosen him at your Diet” 
—Had the Poles not been divided amongst them¬ 
selves, Poland would now have been a nation. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by M. Geramb , 
Monk of La Trappe. Here is considerable talent 
displayed in this production of the Trappist .— 
Palestine must ever be, to the professor of Chris¬ 
tianity, the most interesting country upon earth, 
M. Geramb tells us little that is new, and every 

work relating it, must therefore be read with avidity. 
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but what information he does give, appears to bear 
the stamp of truth. 

The Maiden Monarch, or Island Queen, 
is one of those publications that are suited to attract 
a momentary attention, and then die a natural 
death. 

The Belle op a Season, is one of Lady 
Blessington’s happiest sallies. 

The Diary op a Nun, will, we think, be a 
highly popular novel. In incident it is rich, and 
elegant in style. 

The Protestant Exiles op Zillerthal, is 
an interesting narrative of the expatriated pro¬ 
fessors of that creed from the Tyrol. It is con¬ 
cise, and perhaps principally a compilation, but 
we are willing to allow it the merit it truly de¬ 
serves. 

Viola, the Affianced, has appeared in a 
new edition. It is a very pleasing work, and we 
are glad to find, that the public have not been back¬ 
ward in acknowledging the charms of the affianced 
fair one. 

Lunar Observations, are so clever, that we 
can safely avouch the author is not a lunatic. 

The Family Medical Reference Book, by 
W. Brewer, M.D. — This little work will be of 
some use to families, from the easy and familiar 
style in which information is dispensed, medical 
jargon being dismissed for the lauguage of com¬ 
mon sense. 

The Strangers’ Intellectual Guide Book 
to London, by A . Booth, F.S.A., F.S.S. —A 
book professing to contain an account of the 
“ literary and scientific societies, and institutions, 
exhibitions and curiosities, museums, libraries, 
public and private collections, botanical, horticul¬ 
tural, and zoological gardens, &c. of the metropo¬ 
lis,” will be found valuable to all those who visit 
London, as a work of reference. 

Nothings, by E. Darby, Jun,* —This is a 
little volume of pleasing poetry, put before the 
public in a veiy unassuming manner. We trust 
the author will find that out of “ nothings” comes 
something, for he has the capabilities of earning a 
“ wreath and a name,” if ne thinks them worth 
trying for, although he modestly tells us— 

“ The powers of Genius own not my centroul, 

A Poet’s garb I wear, hot not a Poet’s soul.” 

Britain’s Historical Drama; A Second 
Series of National Tragedies, intended to 
illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Reli¬ 
gious Institutions op different Eras in Bri¬ 
tain ;f by J. F. Pennie.—One of our sweetest 
poets, the Rev. C. Bowles, speaking of the former 
series of the work before us, thus writes: “ In 
animated description, in knowledge of English 
history, in poetical imagery, in language chaste 
yet forcible, joined with the strictest morality, 
such a work might place him (Mr. Pennie) not 
only among the living poets of Great Britain, but 
among those who have cultivated with most suc¬ 
cess the same pursuits, reaping the same worldly 
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reward.” This is high praise, nor would we 
farther detract from it than by suggesting a 
preference for more thought, more idea, more 
imaginativeness , than we find amongst many pages 
full of descriptive vigour, harmony of versification, 
and the most accurate attention to costume and 
consistency. Acting plays these dramatic poems 
do not profess to be, nor are they suited for repre¬ 
sentation. We have three in this volume, The 
English Slave, The Devoted One, and Masonic Ho¬ 
nour; illustrative of the 1002 era, and the eleventh 
century. The first is our favourite, but there are 
passages of beauty in all; and our Masonic friends 
—“ brothers of the mystic tie”—will be gratified 
with the third, which is followed by a clever essay 
on the origin, antiquity, and descent of Free¬ 
masonry. 

Parables, by F. A. Krummacher, D.D. Trans¬ 
lated from the German, by Miss F. Johnston. 

1 vol.*—This is one of the most pleasing volumes 
we have ever seen for young minds; the language 
is highly poetical, and the moral excellent. The 
fair translator has done every justice to the original. 
As a book for Sunday reading in families and 
schools, we have not its equal. 

LA REVUE MUSICALE. 

1. “Queen Victoria’s New Court Quadrilles;” 
Twelve Sets, composed, selected, and arranged by 
L. Dufr^ne* Cocks and Co. 

2. “ She bade me go.” Poetry by A. Me. 
Cabe, Esq.; music by James Hill. J. Reegan, 
Burlington Arcade. 

3. “ Poland’s Martyr Heroes.” Words by 
Mrs. C. B. Wilson; music by James Hill. Duff 
and Co., Oxford Street. 

4. “ A Happy New Year.” Words by Mrs. 
C. B. Wilson; music by James Hill. J Willis, 
Lower Grosvenor Street. 

1. In our glance at these newquadrilles last month 
we had barely leisure to mention the four first sets. 
It now becomes our pleasant task to speak favour¬ 
ably of the others, en masse . From each separate 
set, it is true that more choice melodies may be se¬ 
lected than can be supposed to follow consecutively 
through the whole senes; but it is so seldom that 
we hear a set of quadrilles, in which each quadrille 
is equally pretty, that we always expect to find 
dross amongst the gold. The fifth set, La Double 
Echelle, may be familiar to our metropolitan 
friends from having been frequently played at the 
Crown and Anchor concerts last season, under the 
management of Eliason. No. 6. La Chatte , is of 
a common-place description, nor equal to the others • 
No. 7. Le Diablc Boiteau, is a sparkling set; the 
airs for Pantalon, L'Ete, and finale are very 
pleasing. Np. 8. UArivcc du Regiment, as its 
title imports, is of a military character, and will be 
one of tne most popular of the series. No. 9. Guise , 
the airs from Onslow's opera (of which, by-the- 
bye, we know nothing), contains two agreeable me¬ 
lodies in L'Ete and Trenis. No. 10. Le Depart 
de la Montagnarde, is altogether good, ana we 
strongly recommend our young lady friends to 


* Janet Nitbet, Berners Street* 
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practise it for the holidays. No. 11. Gay’s Lay- 
sirs , possesses an equisite finale; whilst No. 12, 
La Bayadere, by no means equal to the quadrilles 
of the same name juranged by Musard from 
Auber’s opera, is still a right merry set, and con¬ 
clude the series will) extit. 

2. A very sweet drawiug-room ballad of easy 
compass. 

3. These words, which were written for the occa¬ 
sion of,the Fancy Ball, given recently at Guildhall 
in aid of the funds for the Polish Exiles—have 
been very sweetly set by Mr. Hill, and are pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of the refugees. 

4. A most seasonable song, and one that must 
make its way to every family circle—for schools 
and the purposes of teaching, it is unexceptionable. 

FINE ARTS. 

Harry Compton. —A life-like portrait, drawn 
by VV. Nightingale, and engraved by B. lloll, of 
this gentleman has just been published. It is beau¬ 
tifully executed, and deserve* to find a place in 
the portfolio of every lover of the Drama. 

OUR SCRAP SHEET. 

CONSISTING OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED SHORT 
ARTICLES, EPIGRAMS AND FACETIJE. 

BOB LOGIC AND THE HABERDASHER. 

A TALE OF THE DEIGN OF VICTORIA. 

Bob Logic, in a speech with talent made, 

Had done the Queen the pride of complimenting 
her, 

(Pardon my Muse the abruptness of her grade) 

And glorified e’en to her heart’s contenting her: 
He was a harness-maker by his trade— 

I wish for the romance he was a vintager— 

And to his words—to dbeer, or to admonish meant. 
Men lent their ears, and women their astonishment. 

Now, after the display above just cited 
Which bad drawn down the plaudits of the 
citizens, 

Who wonder’d be could either speak or write it, 

Or fill it with such argument and witticisms, 

And praises of the Queen—who, to requite it. 

All said and swore, (e’en though it were a pity, 
since 

Sir Robert did not treat her with due lenience), 
Would even put herself to inconvenience;— 

He walked out to a friend's, who was commencing. 
In a small way, the haberdasher's business, 

And who, for fear of its not recompensing, 

Had stored his shop with various goods; and 
quizziness 

Being his failing, he determined fencing, 

With leathern production, from the dizziness 
Of bankruptcy, the height of his prosperity, 

And poked for some of Bob’s wealth with celerity. 

This—being truly a judicious youth— 

He placed more value on than Bob’s court in¬ 
fluence,— 

Asserted as it was, with seeming truth, 

And wise or waggish sentiments in confluence ;— 
And went to work with little delicate ruth— 

His patriotic feeling in it’s non-fluence,— 
Enquiring “ whether he had seen the paper 
Where the Queen said his zeal could not escape her 1 ” 


No,bless my stars !” says Bob, " where is it, Ned? 

1 thank the Queen for noticing me kindly!— 
Where was the speech deliver’d when she said 
Snch things of me? whatever way the wind lie, 

It shall not be forgot!—and may she wed 
A husband who may know to treat her kindly! 
But, come, no longer use in venting wishes, 

Where’s this precursor of the loaves and fishes?” 

Ned look’d distress’d, and after some apology. 
Hoping it was not lost, began to say 
“ That ere the matter's coming to his knowledge, be 
Fear'd lie had lost, or let it go astray;— 

Being himself no adept in Philology, 

He’d only learn’d the truth, by chance, that day ; 
He even had o’erlook'd the journal's titlo ;” 

Which made poor Bob exclaim and swear a little. 

•• Nevertheless," said Ned, with much compassion. 
Depicted on bis most deceitful phis— 

For villany's not confined to men of fashion. 

Though the peculiar treatment of it is. 

By which an injured man is proved a rash one. 
While moral bravery is deem’d amiss; 

“ It may be, now that I recal myself. 

Round some of those small parcels on tie shelf!’' 

Bob bought the parcels, and desired them sent, 
Which certainly there was much paper round, 
And, though Ned charged him double, was content. 
If the Queen’s gracious notice could be found ; 
But this was more than cruel Edmond meant,— 

And if they fought a duel or “ a round” 

In the end, I know not, but by this demarche 
The one got money, and the other—starch. 

The moral we would shew, if placed before a 
Tale in plain English, is but a aad halo ; 

But I've got one in Latin which I swore a 

Vow that I would conclude with—here’s tbe 
fellow !— 

* Dor mi, Angelina, ah! pria the gorge l’ora 
Che it semi come i miei ti serbi tl cielo ; 

Riroanti in Paradiso, oue tu sei.’ 

Which is, 1 think, as doubtless as the day! 

Naoimu. 


Bachelors and Maids, (Says the author of Sir 
Charles Grandison), when long single, are looked 
upon as houses long empty, which nobody oares to 
take; as the house, m time, by long disuse, will be 
thought by tbe vulgar haunted by evil spirits, so 
will tbe others, by the many, be thought possessed 
by no good ones. 


Oh! do I still complain ?—If watch'd, oppress'd 
Scorn’d by the miser—sneer’d at by the sot— 
Driven into riot, when my soul love's rest— 
Compelled to hate, for wrongs I bad forgot; 
Obligea to movo, like pleasured minions dress’d— 
Constrain’d to envy those I envied noL— 
Depress’d—sick—bay’d at—search’d into by hate- 
insulted by false friends, snd foes iograte. 

Oh! specious knaves! /, bear all you inflict, 

And yet inflict not! must I crouch and wbiue. 
And start at power’s pomp, and inderdict 
Tbe fruit of exultation unto mine 
And me—or rather show you your own heart, 

O man ? 'Twere vengeful knowledge to impart! 

Naoimh. 


Time is the moth of Nature, and destroys all 
Beauty. _ Shirley, 
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CHARADE. 

My first is what man seldom sees, 

But prises when he iiuds 

My second travels with the breeze, 

And sportive dares the winds. 

Connect them and my third appears, 

The lonely bosom’s dove; 

The hope of youth, the light of years, 

And second but to love. 

Zimmerman and the Kino. —Zimmerman, who 
was very eminent as a Physician, went from Hanover 
to attend Frederick the Great in his last illness. 
One day the King, said to him, “ You have, I pre¬ 
sume, Sir, helped many a man into another world V* 
This was rather a bitter pill for the Doctor ; but the 
dose he gave the King in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and flattery ; “ Not so many as your 
Majesty , nor with so much honour to myself.” 

Happineess.— It would form, perhaps, one of the 
most amusing, if not the most instructive, chapter in 
poetic history, to compare the various opinions ex¬ 
pressed by the inspired respecting happiness. He 
who dwells in a lowly valley believes happiness 
resides in the crowded city among company and 
books ; while he who sings amid the rattle of other 
men'* chariot wheels, and the smoke of ten thousand 
chimneys, fixes the abode of happiness by the side of 
some purling brook—beside a green hill, where the 
wind is ever fragrant, and the voice of Nature alone 
is beard. The high-born bard, sick of the hollow 
courtesies of polished society, sighs for pastoral soli¬ 
tudes, where flowers never fade, and flocks never 
stray, and beauty is never out of blossom; the shep¬ 
herd bard, who has to wander over moors and moun¬ 
tains, half ohoked in winter with drifting snow, and 
half scorched in summer with burning suns—who 
has to smear and clip his flocks, as well ns keep them 
from the fox, and save them, too, from smothering in 
a snow-wreath, envies the opulent, and longs to be a 
Lord. 

There was some sense in the remark of a Scotch¬ 
man, who, in reading the saying of Solomon, “ Snow 
is beautiful in its season,*’ exclaimed, “ Aye, nae 
doubt it was beautiful to you, sitting with rich wines 
and the lasses o’ Jerusalem aside you; but had ye 
been a poor stane-masoo, ye would bae said nae such 
thing,” 

Coleridge the Pof.t, Metaphysician, and Dha- 
goon. —The Rev. \V. L. Bowles has communicated 
to the public the following interesting particulars 
respecting the Poet Coleridge when a common sol¬ 
dier. The Regiment was the 15th Elliot’s Light 
Dragoons; the officer was Nathaniel Ogle, eldest 
son of Dr. Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchester, and 
brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan ; he was a scholar, 
and leaving Merton College, he entered this regi¬ 
ment a Cornet. Some years afterwards, 1 believe 
he was then Captain of Coleridge’s troop, going 
into the stables at Reading, he remarked written on 
the white wall, under one of the saddles, in large 
pencil characters, the following sentence in Latin:— 
“ Ebeu ! quam infortunii miserimum est fuisse 
felicem!” Being struck with the circumstance, and 
himself a scholar, Captain Ogle enquired of a soldier 
whether he knew to whom the saddle belonged; 
u Please your honor, to Comberback,” answered the 
dragoon. “ Comberback !” said his Captain, “ send 
him to me.” Comberback preseated himself with 
the inside of his handia front of bis cap. His officer 
mildly said, ■' Comberback, did you write tbq Latin 


sentence which I have iust read under your saddle?” 
“ Please your honour/’ answered the soldier, “ I 
wrote it.” ” Then, my lad, you are not what you 
assume to be, I shall speak to the commanding 
officer, and you may depend on my speaking as a 
friend. The commanding officer, 1 think, was Gene¬ 
ral Churchill. Comberback* was examined, and it 
was found eut, that having left Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Heing in London without resources, be 
bad enlisted in this regiment. He was soon dis¬ 
charged—not from bis democratioal feelings, for 
whatever those feelings might be, as a soldier be 
was remarkably orderly and obedient, though he 
could not rub down his own horse. He was dis¬ 
charged from respect for his friends and his station. 
His friends had been informed of bis situation, a 
chaise was soon at the door of the Bear Inn, Read¬ 
ing, and the officers of the 15th cordially shaking 
his bands, particularly the officer who had been the 
means of bis discharge, he drove off, not without a 
tear in his eye, whilst his old companions of the tap- 
roomf gave him three hearty cheers as the wheels 
rapidly rolled away along the Bath road to London 
and Cambridge. 

A painter, whose talents were but indifferent, 
turned physician. As he was asked the reason of 
it: “ In painting,” answered be, “ all the faults are 
exposed to the eye; but in physic they are buried 
with the patient, and one gets more easily off.” 

My Last Folly. 

Once on a time I fell in love 

With Sarah’s brightly-tinted face. 

And sought her in a shady grove. 

To tell my flame and sue for grace; 

I found her in a leafy nook, 

Sitting below a hawthorn’s shade, 

And reading some fond poet’s book. 

With handkerchief beside her laid. 

Woodbine and sweetbriar round us shed 
Their mingled sweets, and near the spot 
Grew mint, and thyme, and many a bed 
Of leeks and onions for the pot. 

She listened to my tale, and still 
Smiled when I praised her rosy colour; 

Then answered, “ Well, I blush and thrill, 

And— mast not let you wear the willor l 
And yet—I’m— so afraid of—men !” 

And then she sobbed, and from her eyes 
Ran sueb a torrent, that, in vain 
I tried to stop the dear supplies: 

I kiss’d her cheek—once—twice—and thrice, 

But ah! I kissed away its blush! 

And then I saw, to my surprise, 

’Twas rovge supplied the roseate flush I 
The kerchief in her white hand’s grasp 
She held, to wipe her tears, alas! 

I seized it with too rough a clasp— 

—An onion tumbled on the grass! 

I tore away my clinging arms, 

And cried, “ Fair Sarah, since you ovre 
To onions and to rouge your charms, 

I'll leave you to some other Beau! 

R. C. C. 

* When he enlisted he was asked bia name : he 
hesitated, but saw the name Comberback over a shop- 
door near Westminster Bridge, and instantly said 
his name was Comberback. 

t It should be mentioned, that by far tbe most 
correct, sublime, chaste, and beautiful of hia Poems, 
" Religious Musings,” was written, non inter aylvas 
academi, but in the tap-room at Reading, 
t fi 
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Life*— Chequered are the scenes of life. Plea 
sure and pain, joy and grief, austerity and laughter- 
intermingling, weave a motley web. Our prejudices 
are our punishments ; they cling about us, warp our 
actions, distort our manners, render us the food of 
satire, the mockery of fools, and torture us as wailing 
urchins are tormented to make sport for boys. Error 
and folly impede the progress ot perfection. Thuth 
alone can make men wise and happy.— llolcroft. 

THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE; 

DV MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

Gazing with looks of love and pride, 

Pressing her hand between his own ; 
u Would that I were a king!” Charles cried, 

** That I might offer thee a throne! 

All I should covet in return 

Would be tbice heart, adored maid!” 

When Mary coy her head did turn, 

And to her ardent lover said— 

“ Alas ! the price! Oh, pray forgive !** 

(While her cheek own’d the deepest glow), 

“ 1 should not have a heart to give, 

I gave it to thee long ago 1” 

CHARADE II. 

DY LOUISA HUNTER. 

Seek in a Monastery my first to find, 

With error dire, and bigotry combined; 

And for my second search once more the cell 
Of holy Friars; there my next doth dwell; 

Unite the two, and lo! a flower appears, 

Which you may find in Flora’s gay parterres. 

Imitation of Martial.— (Bernesque.) 

** O quis solutis beatius curia,” &c. 

How blest that man, relieved from eager cares, 

From the rank bate that openly ne’er hurts, 

From the false love in which tbeheart ne’er shares, 
And from the meddling foolery of courts ; 

Who to hia father’s cattle straight repairs, 

And to old social haunts a^ain resorts 
With friends who, scorning interest, love to please, 
And with a heart to stay at home at ease! 

Genuine Sensibility ^-True feeling does not stay 
to calculate with weights and a balance the impor¬ 
tance and magnitude of every object that excites it. 
It flows impetuously from the heart, without con¬ 
sulting the cooler responses of the understanding 
— Godwin • 

Sonnet. 

Trusting the worldling’s faith, ia it a crime, 
u When those whom we should love we cannot, 
—when 

There is not honour ’mongst familiar men 
For the high power we worship, no sublime 
And holy hope to conquer want and time. 

To live immortal with the Gods of fame/— 

Is it, ’neath such a fatal star, a crime 

With words obsequious and with smiles to name 
Those whom the world does wrongly honour, and 
With whom deceit and pride go hand and hand? 

Or should we, in the face of malice, rise 
Superior to the slaves of those who hold 
The thread of oar promotion, and advise 
With our own genius ou the search for praise 
and gold 1 

Naoimh. 

From the German op Novalis.— Shame ia a 
feeling of profanation. Friendship, Love, and Piety, 


ought to be handled with a sort of mysterious se- 
cresy ; they ought to be spoken of only in the rare 
moments of perfect confidence—to be mutually un¬ 
derstood in silence. Many things are too delicate 
to be thought *-many more, to be spoken f 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

DRURY LANE. 

On Wednesday the 27th November, a three act 
piece, entitled Woman's Trials , was produced at 
this house; and poor Mrs. Stirling who did her 
utmost to support a most wretched part, must have 
realized the author’s title in her own feelings. G. 
Bennett, and Compton did all they could to avert 
the fate which through every scene they saw must 
await the drama—but in vain : and when the cur¬ 
tain fell, it was not even attempted to be announced 
for repetition. The audience bore it patiently for 
nearly three hours, and only vented their disap* 
pointment in occasional involuntary bursts of 
laughter ; which not even the most anxious friends 
of the drama could restrain, at the serio-comic ar¬ 
rangements of the scene. As a melodrama it may 
yet be remodeled with success, for one of the 
minor houses. 

On Wednesday, December 4th, we saw Miss 
Emmeline Montague, (by the way a singular sur¬ 
name for the character) as the representative of 
Juliet. The lady is very young, and on that ac¬ 
count we would make every allowance; but, how¬ 
ever her friends in the house, might deceive her or 
the public by vociferous applause, we are bound 
in honesty to say, she is not the Juliet of the 
poet’s dream. Iler figure and face are good, so 
far she has the attributes for tragic acting; but the 
unmusical and “ childish treble” of her voice, the 
moment she opens her mouth, dispels all the 
illusion of the scene, and makes us regard the in¬ 
teresting Juliet as a mere bread and butter school 
girl. The debutante did not seem to feel what she 
uttered, as in the leave-taking scene with Romeo, 
after the marriage, she seemed more like a child 
fearful of losing her doll, than the woman (for 
such Juliet was in heart) struggling between ner 
love for Romeo and fears for his discovery. We 
think Miss Montague has mistaken her forte, and 
that in lighter characters, where no depth of feel- 
ing or grace of ennunciation is required, she would 
succeed. We may be somewhat too fastidious 
critics, as regards Juliet , as the only representative 
of the fair Capulet who came up to our ideas of 
the character, was Miss O’Neil, and we shall not 
soon “ look upon her like again l” 

On the same evening a play in three acts, en¬ 
titled A night in the Bastiie , was produced, and 
with full success. The plot, which is of French 
origin, aod savours somewhat too strongly of Fo¬ 
reign intrigue, for the English stage, was yet well 
managed ; and the acting of Mrs. W. West, and 
Mrs. Stirling excellent, the last named lady in 
carticular, who we must confess we like better in 
tharacters where deep feeling is required, than in 
hose hoydens and romps in which we have hitherto 
been accustomed to see her. Elton and Vining 
seemed to vie which should do the most for the 
piece; indeed, every performer exerted them- 
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selves to the utmost, and were rewarded by its 
success. The scenery and dresses in the olden time 
of France were splendid; and we must congratu¬ 
late Mr. Hammond on the first successful original 
piece he has produced. 

By the way, it is not very becoming to see an 
actor belonging to another establishment, almost 
nightly in the upper boxes of Drury Lane, (espe¬ 
cially when any novelty is produced), talking so 
loud to his friends of the press, and making such 
quizzical remarks on the scene before him, as to 
disturb persons who have the misfortune to sit in 
the adjoining boxes. We wonder if be would 
like his wife to be subjected to the same ordeal ? 
We suspect not. 

On Tuesday, December 10th, Love in a Village 
was revived at this house, and a great feature made 
in the bills of “ the Costume of its timewe 
think this no attraction, and like the modern 
dresses far better than the perriwigs and court 
dresses of our grandfathers. Mrs. Alban Croft 
was the Rosetta , and a very pleasing representative 
of the supposed village maid, while the Madge of 
Mrs. Waylett was excellent. Miss Betts intro¬ 
duced (as she does into every thing) “ Lo ! here 
the gentle Lark,” and sung it finely. Mr. Frazer 
gave the songs allotted to Young Meadows , with 
much taste and sweetness; and the Justice Wood¬ 
cock of Dowton was as disgustingly true to the 
life, as need be. Many of the songs and speeches 
ought to be omitted; in the present day inde¬ 
licacy cannot he tolerated on the stage. 

Monsieur Mallet has been playing at this house, 
for the purpose of introducing Mr. Ilacket, as the 
representative of the veteran French soldier. lie 
did it every justice. Miss Cooper as Maria , had 
little to do, but did that little gracefully. 

On Saturday, December 14th, Weber's cele¬ 
brated opera of Der Freyschutz , was produced, 
the music, (as per bills) partly with new versions 
from the original text, adapted for the stage by Mr. 
Rophino Lacy. With respect to the music, we 
must say we never heard it so well done on the 
English stage; but as regards the scenery and 
getting up of the opera, we never saw it worse 
done. This however to the lover of music, for 
music’s self, is a very secondary consideration. 

The singing of Miss Delcy was exquisite—we 
liave seen many representatives of the gentle 
Agatha, but not to surpass, if they equaled her. 
Iler execution of the scena in the second act, could 
notbesurpassed. Mr. II. Phillips, as Caspar , is too 
well known in this music to need criticism, and 
with the Rudolph of Mr. Frazer, we were much 
pleased—he has wonderfully improved since he 
has been on the Drury Lane boards. The rest of 
the performers and vocalists have so little to do, 
that we have nothing to say of them. In con¬ 
cluding our notice, we advise the stage manager to 
put lights into the eyes of the owl—in the incanta¬ 
tion scene—and to improve his serial huntsmen— 
laughter and not honor was the effect this part of 
the opera produced. It must be reformed alto¬ 
gether. 

, Several novelties are in preparation at Drury 
Lane, to succeed the Christmas pieces. An opera 
by Mr. W. E. Staite, to embrace the whole vocal 


strength of the company, will be produced imme¬ 
diately on Mrs. Waylett's return from her Dublin 
tour. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Madame Vestris has revived the comedy of the 
Rivals , and cast the characters with great skill. 
She has great stnge tact, and performed Lydia 
Languish excellently. She always looks, and 
dresses well, and met with high and deserved 
applause. Mr. Anderson was the Captain Abso¬ 
lute, and played the character as well as any actor 
we recollect in the same role. Harley as Acres 
was inimitably droll, and danced round the chairs 
like a teetotum set a spinning, eliciting shouts of 
laughter. Mrs. C. Jones, as the erudite Mrs. 
Malaprop, was excellent, and the Fag of Mr. 
Green was admirable. The trifling part of Julia 
was given to Mrs. Nisbett, who made every sentence 
tell, and was loudly applauded. She looked 
lovely, and elegant in the old costume : and in the 
the scene where Faulkland acknowledges to have 
tried her affection by telling her an untruth, her 
parting speech was given with such genuine feeling, 
that it was followed by a universal burst of applause. 
Cooper is not fitted for Faulkland —a younger- 
looking person ought to play that character, which 
we always consider to be a disagreeable one. 
Mrs. Humby as Lucy, and Meadows, as David, 
were very good. We cannot praise Brougham’s 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger; he sometimes forgets his 
nation. Farren, as Sir Anthony , was perfect, and 
Granby’s Coachman was well acted. The play 
was excellently got up. 

Artaxcrxes continues its success. The scenery 
is most magnificent, representing portions of the 
ruins of Persepolis. It is the finest that we ever 
saw to illustrate this opera, and Mandane, since 
Miss Austin's retirement, found a representative 
in Miss Ilainsforth, who was encored in the 
“soldier tired." Madame Vestris sings “in in¬ 
fancy our hopes and fears," as delightfully as ever. 
By the way, we wish the encoring part of the 
audience (would be more charitable towards the 
singers, whose lungs cannot stand the wear and 
tear of strong exertion without damage. We al¬ 
ways set those noisy gentlemen down as vocal 
gourmands, for they would listen till they fell 
asleep from repletion, or the performer sunk from 
exhaustion. We hope the kind-hearted will raise 
their voices against this cruel system, and be con¬ 
tent with one course of the bill of fare. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA; 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

Sweet Echo , sweet Echo, thy voice on the hill, 

The hunter shall welcome at early morn still ; 

To the pipe of the shepherd thy musical tongue 
Replies 'mid the rocks and the vallies among ; 

But we, whom the turmoil of London enthralls, 
Must hear thee content 'nenth the dome of St. 
Paul's. 

# Digitized 
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TO THE EDITRESS OF lA DELLE ASSEMBLER. 

Rue du Faubourg , St . Hotwre 
d Paris , Dt’C. 24. 

My Dear. Friend,— 

Permit me to wish you in advance a happy new 
year, and to congratulate you, which I do with all 
my heart, on the continued success of your charm¬ 
ing work. It increases daily in favour here, thanks 
to the high tone of morality which you so happily 
blend with amusement, the most scrupulous mere 
de famille does not object to her daughter’s per¬ 
usal of it. Our season is expected to be a very 
gay one, but Us grandes Soirees have not yet com¬ 
menced ; the preparations for them are, however, 
sufficiently forward to enable me to procure you 
the usual assortment of elegant models, as well as 
a chronique des modes , which I trust your fair 
readers will find useful in assisting their choice of 
dresses and millinery for the ensuing month. 

The damp unpleasant weather we have lately 
had, has prevented the appearance of much no¬ 
velty in promenade dress. If however, there is 
not great change, there is certainly considerable 
variety for mantles and shawls of the different 
forms that your fair readers are already in pos¬ 
session of continue to be adopted. Cloth pelisses 
are also coming into favour, or at least an attempt 
is making to bring them in ; and 1 think it is very 
likely to be successful. They are composed of 
drop ztphir, a ladies cloth of an exquisitely light, 
ana soft kind. Blue, dark green, and different 
shades of grey, are the only colours that have yet 
appeared for these pelisses. The corsage is made 
to fit the shape closely, and comes high, but not 
quite to the throat. The sleeves ave demi large, 
ornamented on the shoulder with brundebourgs of 
a new form, a row of which also decorates the 
front of the dress from the top of the corsage to 
the extremity of the skirt. I have seen some that 
had the corsage decorated with these ornaments 
laced in the habit style, and continued en tab tier 
own the front of the skirt. I must observe to 
you that a chemisette and manchettes a la grand 
mere f are indispensible with one of these pelisses. 
They are literally, as Mamma assures me, such as 
her mother wore some forty years ago. The che¬ 
misette is of fine clear cambric made to come quite 
high, and trimmed with a narrow cambric frill to 
which a Valenciennes edging is attached; it is 
small plaited, stands up round the throat, and de¬ 
scending down the front of the chemisette protrudes 
from the corsage of the dress in the same manner 
as a gentleman’s frill does from his waistcoat. The 
rufiles plaited and edged to correspond, with the 
Jabot full over the hand. 

There is no decided alteration either in the shape 
or size of bonnets; with one exception, however, 
it is a bonnet of a close shape, and a brim that is 
smaller than any that has yet appeared; the in¬ 
terior is ornamented with lace disposed in dents de 
hup , it extends nearly to the edge; the material, 
which I should observe may be either satin, velvet, 


or rep velvet, is laid in folds on the exterior of the 
brim; and the low crown placed horizontally is 
partially covered by a drapeiy composed of three 

{ joints edged with lace; the br 'ules are cut in the 
appet form, and edged with lace; a small knot 
formed of coqucs of ribbon placed on one side 
completes the trimming. I have seen lately several 
bonnets composed of an intermixture of satin and 
velvet, they are of contrasted but not glaring 
colours, as black and blue, they are trimmed with 
Argus plumes corresponding with the colours of 
the bonnet. Velvet bonnets, trimmed with velvet 
of a different colour, are also a good deal in re¬ 
quest, and 1 have lately seen some peluehe ones 
brought forward,—however, under another name, 
velours mousse. Dark hues begin to predominate 
for bonnets, though 1 cannot say that the majority 
is very great. The ornaments are principally fea¬ 
thers of the different kinds that I have already de¬ 
scribed to you, to which I may add party-coloured 
plumes. The curtains at the hack are in general 
shallower, and I have seen a good many lightly 
looped under a knot of ribbon, which I think has 
a tasteful effect. 

Materials continue the same for half-dress robes, 
but I observe that plain silks and satins of quiet 
colours are more in vogue than figured ones. 
Black and grey are very much in request, and the 
redingote form preserves its ascendancy. A good 
many are made with the corsages to cross to the 
left side, and trimmed with velvet lappels of the 
colour of the robe, or else black, die latter being 
fashionable with any colour; the lappels are either 
scalloped or cut in dents , and a band of velvet 
corresponding with them meets the lappel on the 
left side and descends to the bottom of the waist; 
it is extremely narrow at the top, but increases in 
breadth as it reaches the extremity of the skirt. 
A good many dresses of the redingote form have 
the front of the skirt* trimmed en tablier with a 
volan on each side; it is disposed in deep hollow 
laits, and descends to the bottom of the skirt, the 
ack of which is trimmed with a very deep flounce, 
leaving the centre free; both the flounces are headed 
by a narrow but richly wrought fancy silk trim¬ 
ming. Robes of the redingote form are scarcely 
ever pointed at the bottom of the waist. A con¬ 
siderable alteration in long sleeves is talked of, but 
as yet there is nothing absolutely decided. A 
sleeve that has receutly appeared, and I think is 
likely to become fashionable, is called the demi 
Chatelaine , it is disposed from the shoulder rather 
more than half way to the elbow, in longitudinal 
folds; they are confined to the arm in two places 
by bands of the same material, the sleeve then ex¬ 
pands into a very full bouffant , which reaches 
considerably below the elbow ; the remainder of 
the sleeve to the wrist is divided into compart¬ 
ments to correspond with the top. An attempt 
has been recently made to bring tight sleeves 
trimmed below the shoulder with either volans or 
bouillons into fashion again; you may remember 
they were universally adopted two or three years 
ago. 1 do not think the mode is at all likely to 
succeed, it is not near so generally becoming as 
the demi large form at present in vogue. 

The rich mater als that I have already spoken 
of, continue their iogue in evening dress, India 
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muslin trimmed with flounces of the same, lightly 
embroidered round the edge with gold thread, has 
also been seen upon several elegantes of distin¬ 
guished ta»te in dress, at the Theatre ltalien; the 
only place where grand toilettes are to be seen at 
present. 1 have remarked also, some dresses of 
India book muslin worn over white satin ; the 
corsage is made low, but moderately so, and trimmed 
round the lop by a drapery composed of folds, and 
arranged very much in the form of a fichu ; the 
folds are fastened down the centre of the corsage 
by half-blown roses ; short sleeve, the top trimmed 
with folds, the lower part forms a full bouffant 
looped over the bend of the arm by a rose ; the 
skirt is trimmed rather high, with folds disposed 
in a zig-zag direction, and looped irregularly by 
roses. Lace, both black and white, will continue 
in vogue for trimmings, but not exclusively, for 
there seems no doubt that ermine and sable furs 
wi II be a good deal adopted with velvet and satin 
dresses. Where flounces are composed of the 
material of the dress, fancy trimmings will be a 
good deal used to head them. 

Black lace caps are very much in vogue for 
social soirees , they are now placed farther back 
than ever, and quite flat on the head, and are 
trimmed with roses always of a small kind, and of 
different colours. Roses-eglantinc composed of 
ponceau velvet are most in request; velvet topues 
made with oreillettes turned up, are also in favour; 
a coiffure of this kind is distingue , but certainly 
very far from becoming. Turbans also of velvet, on 
velours epingle of a rich shade of a golden brown, 
called coleur Jocko , a uame derived from the late 
favourite monkey of your beautiful young Queen, 
are a good deal worn, both for parties, and the 
Theatre de la Renaissance . I snail cite as the 
most elegant of the coiffures intended for (grand 
costume, the bonnet Syrien, composed of ruby or 
ponceau velvet; the caul is low, the front rises 
rather high, and is disposed in the form of a demi- 
turban, descending very low on the cheeks ; gold 
tassels, and an end of the velvet fringed with gold 
fall slow on one side. Another very elegant coiffure 
has a foundation of tul grecque, a blond lace 
lappet is thrown over it looped on side, and cross¬ 
ed on the summit of the head. A sprig of exotics 
mingled w ith* ears of silver corn, droops on one 
ride, and a bouquet of white marabouts lightly 
shaded with pink, is placed in a reverse direction 
on the other, and falls back upon the neck. The 
style of hair-dressing is nearly the same as last 
winter, except that I do not think the hair is dress¬ 
ed quite so low behind, but it still continues flat 
on the summit of the head. Flowers are expected 
to be in veryr great vogue for the decorations of 
head-dresses of hair. Some that have just appeared 
composed of ttrgandy, are likely to supersede the 
velvet ones so long in vogue; I think they are 
much prettier, not quite so rich, but a great deal 
lighter. There* is nothing new in colours this 
month, with % lie exception of pemee, which has 
come very much into vogue. 

^dieu, ma trts effort Amie, 

jf Voire devoute 

Adrienne de M—. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

Carriage Dress. —Blue satin pelisse, the cor - 
ge high and tight to the shape, is trimmed with 
a pelerine en casur composed of ermine. The 
sleeve, of the Turkish form, has cuffs of the same 
costly fur, and is trimmed at the upper part with 
a blue silk cord and tassels. The skirt is trimmed 
on each side with a band of ermine narrow at the 
wai9t, but increasing in breadth as it descends to 
the bott)m of the skirt; a very rich blue silk 
cordeliire passed twice round the waist completes 
the trimming. Bonnet composed of cinnamon 
coloured velvet, the brim is oval, and very long ; 
the interior is ornamented with hollow plaits of 
tulle in which roses are placed at the 9ides, and a 
twisted ronleau of tulle over the forehead ; the ex¬ 
terior is decorated with velvet ribbons to corres¬ 
pond, and a bird of Paradise. 

Evening Dress. —White pou de sole robe, the 
corsage light to the shape, pointed at bottom, 
square and very low at top, is trimmed with a 
stomacher of antique point lace, and the back 
and shoulders decorated with a mantilla of the 
same. The trimming is headed by a row of 
BouiUonnee , and finished by a breast knot of 
white satin ribbon. Short sleeve, the lower part 
finished in the muncliette style, but with the mate¬ 
rial of the dress, and surmounted by a row of 
coques of ribbon. The front of the skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of lace reversed, and ornamented 
with knots of ribbon in the centre. Crimson 
cashmere turban descending in long full cords at 
each side, they are friuged with gold. 

Half-length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No. 3. Bonnet for the French Opera.— 
It is composed of rose coloured Velours epingle , a 
very open brim, and low crown; the exterior is 
decorated with a twisted band and knot of satin 
ribbon to correspond, and a bouquet of white 
ostrich feathers. 

No; 4. Dinner Dress. —Green levantine robe, 
corsage a trois pieces , the top is trimmed in the 
demi cceur style with a drapery disposed in small 
close folds. Short sleeve covered with three 
double biais set on will) a little fulness, and sur. 
mounted by bands cut in dents de scie. The skirt 
is finished round the border by a double flounce 
headed by a band to correspond. The bead dress 
is a demi coiffure composed of ribbon, antique 
point lace, and a small sprig of flowers. 

No. 5. Carriage Bonnet —Of blue velvet, 
trimmed with ribbon to correspond, ostrich fea¬ 
thers, and a demi voile of Brussels lace. 

No. 6. Evening Cap.— Composed of tulle, 
the caul is low, but rather full, and drawn in at 
the back of the head by bands and a knot of rose 
ribbon ; a wreath of roses without leaves encircles 
the forehead, and descends upon the puffs of tulle 
which form the trimming of the sides; floating 
lappets of tulle edged with blond lace complete 
the trimming. 

No. 7. Dinner Cap.— The caul is composed 
of white Velours epingle, and trimmed witli while 
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satin ribbon ; the front, formed of Brussels point 
lace, is rather voluminous; it is decorated with 
pink and white shaded feathers, placed in contrary 
directions. 

SECOND PLATE. 

Bri del Dress. —Rose-coloured satin robe, a 
low corsage cut iu the corset form, but trimmed 
round the top with a drapery bordered with antique 
point lace, and ornamented with knots of ribbon. 
Bouffant sleeves trimmed with fancy silk cords 
and tassels, and point lace ruffles Two flounces 
of point, headed by fancy silk cord, ornaments the 
skirt. The hair is decorated with the bridal veil 
of English lace, and a wreath of roses and orange 
blossoms. 

Public Pbomenade Dress. —Grey silk robe. 
Dark blue velvet palelot lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with sable fur ; the sleeves are of a large 
size, and open from the bend of the arm; they are 
bordered to correspond. Muff en suite. Grey 
satin bonnet, a wide open brim edged with a fall 
of white lace, and the interior trimmed with an 
intermixture of lace and pink flowers ; the exterior 
is decorate^ with ribbons, and a full bouquet of 
marabouts. 

Half-Length Figures. 

No. 3. Paletot and Hat for the Theatre 
de la Rennaissance. —The hat is velours mousse 9 
a small ronnd brim, the interior trimmed with 
roses, and the exterior ornamented with shaded 
feathers. The Paletot is lavender bloom satin, made 
very open on the bosom, lined with white satin, 
and ornamented with fancy silk trimming. 

No. 4. Evening Dress. —Robe of pale straw 
coloured crape, the corsage high behind, but very 
open on the bosom, is trimmed with lace disposed 
in the Medicis style round the back; the front is 
disposed in folds in the heart style; the sleeves 
are very short, arranged in longitudinal folds, and 
terminated by manchettes d la Medicis. The head¬ 
dress is a lace scarf disposed tastefully on the hair, 
and ornamented with a sprig of roses. 

No. 5. Morning Dress. —Pink mouse line de 
1/iine robe. Lace canezou rounded behind, and 
terminating in short ends in front. Lace cap, it 
is a bonnet Babet trimmed with flowers and green 
ribbon. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE; 

BY ELIZABETH R. 

A Ship brought George of Denmark to our land, 
To pay his Court to England’s virgin queen, 
Nor did he woo in vain the royal hand. 

For Courtship ended in a marriage scene. 

Isabel* 


ANSWER TO CHARADE; 

BY LOUISA HUNTER. 

Just at this time how many folks there are, 

W ould be with their superiors on a Par, 

And if once there, each discontented one 
Would tyrannise, and finely act the Don ; 

Such would I punish for their want of sense, 
And yield no Pardon to their insolence. 

Isabel. 


TO A LADY; 

on *rnE rnospECT of tier leaving England. 

Can it be true that thou art going to leave us. 

Who, like King George’s -toast, art “ fat and 
forty?” 

What has induced thee thus to shun and grieve us? 
Indeed thy male brigade all call thee naughty. 

Egypt hath had her plagues, yet now another 
Is threaten’d that devoted land in thee; 

Why man and boy would fly Pandora’s mother, 
E’en though they perish’d in the deep Red Sea. 

Things long return’d from India, mark’d “ unsold,” 
May have been damaged by the rust of Time, 

And ancient maidens will not sell for gold 
’Neath Egypt’s sun, nor in this colder clime. 

Shouldst thou take all thy learning on thv back 
Thy baggage would be very light indeed, 

And not weigh down thy sorry-looking hack. 

E’en shouldst thou urge him to his utmost speed. 

Can it be true that thou art going 1 Where, 

In Fortune’s name, didst thou pick up the money ? 

How wilt thou travel ? What wilt do when there ? 
Oh ! visit not that land of milk and honey ; 

Go to the wild woods, where the Indian tracks 
The frighted Beaver, to obtain his skin; 

And, if a Squaw the red-hued chieftain lacks, 

Try if his fond affection thou canst win. 

Go; and write down a story of thine own ; 

But, if thou lov'st thyself, Ut other folks alone! 

Robert ie Diadle. 


. THE CONFESSION; 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

" I must have a lock of that beautiful hair!” 

Cried George softly throwing the ringlets aside 
** For they’ve tangled my heart in their exquisite 
snare!” 1 * 

To which the gay Laura with laughter replied, 

“ As much as you like, it is easy to match!” 

Then wriggled her head like a merry young grig, 

“ Although I’m afraid you will think it no catch, 

As your favourite curl’s a periwig.” 

Sir Gervask Clifton.— This gentleman, of York- 
shire, near Leeds, was “blessed with seven wives 9 
—so the epilogue of his own writing says. The first 
three, who were maidens, he calls honourable . The se¬ 
cond three, who were widows, he calls worshipful ; and 
the seventh, who was a servant-maid, born under his 
own roof, he calls his well-beloved. Each of the six 
agreed to the marriage of the next, before her death, 
and at that awful period were attended by their suc¬ 
cessors. Sir Gervase had several children by his last 
wife, some of whose descendants now enjoy the family 
estate. He lies buned at the head of his wives. 

An Irish bookseller, previously to the trial of a 
cause in which he was defendant, was informed by 
his counsel, that if there were any of the jury to 
whom he had any particular objections, he might 
challenge them ; that is, oppose their being jurors. 
1 Faith an’ so I will,’ replied be, ' if they do not 
bring me off handsomely, I will challenge every man 
of them.’ y 

An Attorney having died in low circumstances, 
one of bis friends observed that be had left but few 
effects. * That is not much to be wondered at,’ said 
another, ‘ for he had but few causes .* 

* “ Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before 
they be withered.”—Wisdom, 2nd chop. 8 v. 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

No. XVIII. 

My friend D'Almaine has been for the last three 
years, one of the happiest husbands in the world : 
fondly attached to his lovely young wife, who 
seemed to return his affection with equal ardour, 
he had continued to be even more attentive and 
gallant as a husband, than he had been as a lover, 
lie endeavours even to prevent her wishes, and 
no sooner does anything new appear, that can be 
either useful or ornamental to a lady, than Ma¬ 
dame D’Almaine becomes possessed of it. D’Al- 
xnaine drove from his house at Versailles, the other 
day to Paris, to purchase an iukstand that he had 
seen advertised, with which he meant to surprise 
her. Hastening to her chamber, where her maid 
assured him she was, he knocked long and loudly 
in vain. 

“ Your mistress is not within/' said he at last 
to the servant. 

“ Oh, yes, Monsieur, Madame is in her cham¬ 
ber, but during the last month, she has always 
shut herself up from ten till twelve every morn¬ 
ing, and never admits anybody, not even her 
Mamma.” 

D’Almaine turned abruptly from the loquacious 
soubretce, whose words however, had done more 
mischief than she probably intended. 

“ What can be the reason,” said he to himself, 
“ that she shuts herself up, what can she want 
such privacy for ?’’ In spite of himself, a sus¬ 
picion of her fidelity flashed across his mind, and 
it was in vain that he tried to repel it. When they 
met at dinner, he asked in a tone such as he had 
never used before, why she had not let him in, in 
the morning. She said she had been busy, and 
the embarrassment of her manner, almost confirm¬ 
ed his suspicions. 

After some time spent in gloomy silence, Ma¬ 
dame D’Almaine took up a newspaper, a name 
having drawn her attention, she read aloud a pa¬ 
ragraph, the substance of which was a follows :— 
“ A husband and wife, after a happy union of 
some years, had quarreled, and agreed to a sepa¬ 
ration of bed and board; but the husband still 
continued to inhabit his house near Versailles, and 
the wife, with her maid and a gardener, were 
lodged in a pavillion, separated from the dwelling- 
house by a high wall, which entirely surrounded 
a garden, in the centre of which the pavillion 
stood. 

Mr. R— was still tenderly attached to his 
wife, yet as the separation originated with her, he 
became jealous, and determined to watch her, but 
to do it in such a manner as would not compromise 
her reputation in case she was innocent. There 
was a kind of out-house near the wall, which di¬ 
vided the garden and pavillion from the rest of his 
property, he took his station in it, and by means 
of a hole which he broke in the garden wall, he 
saw a gentleman in the bed-room of his wife. It 
was then about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
the guilty pair were standing near the open window 
which looked into the garden, secure as they thought 
from every eye. Thefirst feeling of the injured hus¬ 
band, was to rush upon them, but a little reflection 
determined him to take another course. He sent 


his servant to Paris for the new invention, the 
Daguerreotype, and that night made a second hole 
in the gardeu wall. He took care that the Da¬ 
guerreotype should be properly placed by the time 
his wife's window opened, ana the parting em¬ 
brace between between her and her gallant, was 
perfectly rendered by it." 

I cannot describe the impression, which this 
story made on the mind of poor D’Almaine; suf¬ 
fice it to say, that in the course of a few hours, his 
jealousy rose to such a height, that one idea alone, 
occupied his mind, that of discovering the guilt of 
his wife by a Daguerreotype. His first care was 
to explore the environs of her chamber, and he 
found that a hay-loft which was above a barn op- 

e >site to it, would afford him an opportunity of 
aguerr^otyping all that passed in lier room. 

The next morning carried him to Paris, but at 
the moment that he entered the shop to make his 
purchase, his heart failed him ; it seemed as if to 
pronounce the word, would be to publish his dis¬ 
honour. While he hesitated, a friend who was 
passing the shop, entered on seeing him. 

“ Ah! D’Almaine, I was just going to Ver¬ 
sailles, to ask a dinner from you. You are going 
back, very well, we will go together. Madame 
is well I hope? What are you buying? some 
pretty toy for her, eh ! Oh, by the way, have you 
seen the curious story of the Daguerreotype. Do 
buy one, I will come and spend a week with you, 
it will be excellent fun to peep into the houses of 
all your neighbours, why we shall have the private 
history of all Versailles. 

One may imagine what D’Almaine felt while his 
friend was running on. He acted however, upon 
his suggestion; the box was bought, put on the 
top of a cabriolet, and the two friends set off with 
it for Versailles. They arrived about eleven; 
D’Almaine eager to ascertain where his wife was, 
hastened up the avenue before his friend, but what 
was his horror, on perceiving a young man glide 
furtively by the garden wall, up to the bam, which 
he precipitately entered. Not a doubt of his dis¬ 
honour remained in the mind of D’Almaine, 
nevertheless, he possessed himself sufficiently to 
conceal his emotions, and to lock the bam, that the 
guilty pair might not be able to escape. At that 
moment he was joined by his friend, who asked 
where they were to put the box. 

" Above there,” replied he, pointing to the hay¬ 
loft over the barn. 

“ We must go up by a ladder,” cried the friend, 
“ it is a good idea, we will draw up the ladder 
after us, so we sha’nt be disturbed. But before 
we begin our operations, I ought to pay my re¬ 
spects to Madame. Is your lady at home V* 
said he, turning to a servant. 

4< Madame is in her chamber, but we are for¬ 
bidden to disturb her at this hour,” replied the’ 
man. 

“ The wretch,” murmured D’Almaine: 
a Come let us go to work,” cried his friend. 
The distracted husband followed him mechanically 
up the ladder, he saw the preparations made with 
outward calmness, while his hand convulsively 
grasped the key of the barn, where lie had no 
doubt his wife and her gallant at that moment were. 
Two minutes passed; the friend drew back the plaque. 
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“ Superb !” cried he, “ only look, D’Almaine, 
here is the whole of your wife’s chamber; there is 
her work table, there she is herself, she holds a 
frame upon her knees, it is a table cover, on which 
she is embroidering your arras, your initials. 
Happy fellow ! Oh, if I had such a wife.” 

LVAlraaine thought he was in a dream. He 
looked alternately at the portrait of his wife on the 
plaque , and at the key of the bam in his hand. 

“ Who is he then ?” cried he, and leaving his 
friend stupified at his exclamation, he sprung from 
the window*, ran down the ladder ready to break his 
neck, opened the barn, and saw in one corner the 
supposed gallant, looking extremely disconsolate at 
finding himself locked in, with a parcel of coloured 
worsteds, and samples of carpet work, that Ma¬ 
dame D’Almaine had begged of him to take away 
without letting her husband see them. 

D'Almaine was more indiscreet in his joy than 
in his grief, he avowed his weakness to his friend, 
declaring that he could never forgive himself for 
it, and blessing the invention of the Daguerreo¬ 
type. 

“ Without the proof it has afforded me,” said he, 
iC I never should have believed that my wife shut 
herself up in her chamber in order to occasion me 
nn agreeable surprise by presenting me with a 
table cover of her own embroidery for a New Year’s 
Gift.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Glaucus —Is informed he is known. He had better 
take the hint in time. It is rather a dangerous thing 
to send such epistles by hand. 

J. A. S., Eden Quay.—The tale sent by this gen¬ 
tleman only reached the Editress on the 10th De- 
comber. It shall be attended to. 

T. A.—** The Brothers,” &c. f have been received. 
We will do the best we can for the author, but must 
decline a poem of 170 lines. 

W. H. P.— ** The Snowdrop” shall appear shortly. 
The author is thanked. 

Alicia S.—We will look for the Poem she alludes 
to* We are not aware just now what it is. 

X. Y. Z,—• Received. He is too severe on the 
ladies. 

A* M. G.—The apology and the song are both 
accepted. 

C. W. Howell.—The tale is under consideration. 

X. Y. Z., (not the above.)—Where can we address 
this party? 

S. J. T., Tooting—Shall hear from us, if he will 
send his sddress. 

On hie Education of Women, (no signature.)— 
This paper will not suit our pages. It shall he left 
at the office for the writer. 

C. G. L.—We regret we have no time for private 
letter-writing, or would answer this Correspondent 
as requested, more frequently. 

Diewn. —We regret want of space in our pages 
this month, will cause our countryman a disappoint¬ 
ment, We do regret, hut eould not avoid it. 

S. C. B.—Shall appear the moment we have room 
for her contribution. 


J.on is a H.—Received with thaoks. 

J. M. It.—The Poems are pleasing, and shall 
appear; but surely the fair writer must be aware, 
that already there is a popular song, beginning 
/ The last links are broken/* 

J. M. L.—Is thanked and accepted. 

L. C.—The Poem received through the hands of 
Mr. T. S. came too late for insertion this month. It 
shall appear in our next. 

Elizabeth R.—We will make enquiry for the tale 
this Correspondent asks about. Long absence during 
the Summer on the Continent has caused much dis¬ 
arrangement of our papers, but the article is not lost. 

Mary O’Neil. —The Poem sent by this lady is 
received, but too late for insertion in the present 
number. 

Distaffina. —We subjoin this lady’s letter for 
the benefit of our readers and Correspondents. 

TO THE EDITRESS Or THE BELLE ASSEMBLES. 

Madam,—As a fillip to your poetical Correspon¬ 
dents, I venture to send you a set of ** Bouts rimes,” 
for them to fill up. I need not, I presume, say that 
this Jen de societe consists in making verses, whose 
rhymes are supplied by the bouts furnished ; that is, 
clothing my skeleton rhymes with appropriate flesh 
of words and thoughts. 1 have no doubt you will 
have many sent you ere next month, from which to 
select a few choice morceaux, if you give out the 
accompanying in your Notices to Correspondents, 
Your obedient Servant, 

DlSTAFriNA. 

Routs rimes . 

night 

affright 

groan 

blown 

robe 

globe. 

haze 

blaze 

wonder 

thunder 

bright’ning 

lightning. 

floor 

gore 

hurl’d 

furl’d or world 

broken 

token. 


All Communications, Reviews of New Books, fyc., to 
be addressed fa the Editress, care of Mr. Jenkinson, 
No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, where alone commu¬ 
nications for this Work will in future be received, post 
Paid. 

Office, No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand: sold by 
Berger, Holywell-street ; Steele, Paternoster- 
row ; and by all Booksellers in Town and Coun¬ 
try. 


Printed by Joseph Roger*on, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
Loudou. 
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HIS SERENE HIGHNESS, 

PRINCE ALBERT- 


The fortunate bridegroom elect of her 
Majesty the Queen of England, is Albert 
Francis AugusfUs Charles Emanuel, second 
son of Ernest, reigning* Duke of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, who succeeded his father Fran¬ 
cis, in the small principality of Saxe Saal- 
feld Coburg, on the 9th of December, 
1806; and by the death of Frederic IV., 
with whom the male line of Saxe Gotha 
Altenburg became extinct, came into 
possession, in right of descent from the 
female branch, of a considerable portion of 
that inheritance, and took the title of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha on the 12th of 
November, 1826. The duke has been 
twice married—first to Dorothy Louisa 
Paulina Charlotte Frederica Augusta, 
daughter of Augustus, the last Duke but 
one of Saxe Gotha Altenburg, from whom 
he separated on the 31st of March, 1826. 
On the 23rd of December, 1832, the Duke 
married Antoinette Frederica Augusta 
Maria Anne, Princess of Wirtemberg. By 


the first marriage the issue was Ernest Au¬ 
gustus, Charles John Leopold Alexander 
Edward, Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, born on the 21st of June, 1818, 
and Albert, the young bridegroom elect of 
Queen Victoria, bom the 26th of August, 
1819, and therefore not of the legal age of 
21 until August, 1840. The Queen was 
bom the 24th of May, 1819, and is, there¬ 
fore, three months older thau her intended 
husband. 

The other members of the family of Co¬ 
burg are:— 

1. Sophia Frederica, &c., sister of the 
Duke, married to Count Emanuel, of Mens- 
dorf. 

2. Juliana Henrietta Ulrica, also sister, 
re-christened, and now Anna Feodorowna, 
on her marriage with the late Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, from whom she was 
separated in 1820, through gross cruelty 
on his part, and other circumstances on her 
own, not necessary to advert to. The 
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death of that prince in 1831 left her 
a widow. She resides, and since her sepa¬ 
ration and widowhood has resided, in 
Switzerland. She and two of her sisters 
were sent, previous to the marriage, to St. 
Petersburg, for choice of that barbarian 
Constantine. 

3. Ferdinand George Augustus, brother 
of the Duke, married in 1816 to Maria 
Antoinette Gabriella, daughter and sole 
heiress of Prince Francis Joseph de Kohari, 
a Hungarian nobleman of ancient family 
and immense territorial property in Hun¬ 
gary. As a condition of this marriage Fer¬ 
dinand was obliged to embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion, and to agree that all the 
children born of the marriage should be 
brought up in the same faith. The issue 
of this alliance is three sons and one daugh¬ 
ter, of which the eldest son, Ferdinand 
Augustus Francis Antony, born in 1816, 
married Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen of 
Portugal, and, according to the law of Por¬ 
tugal, on the birth of a son and heir be¬ 
came King Consort. 

4. Maria Louisa Victoria, (now her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent) 
married first to the Prince of Leinigen, on 
whose death she was afterwards married to 
the late Duke of Kent, who died in 1820. 

5. Leopold George Christian Frederick, 
the youngest brother of the Duke, and 
uncle to Albert, married first to the late 
Princess Charlotte, heiress presumptive to 
the crown of Great Britain, who died in 
1817 ; elected King of Belgium in June, 
1831; and re-married at Compeigue, in 
August, 1832, to the Princess Louisa Ma¬ 
ria of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. 

The singular fortunes of the family of 
Saxe Coburg are among the extraordinary 
incidents of this age. The domain of Co¬ 
burg, the patrimonial estate of the present 
Duke, the eldest of the family, and brother 


of Leopold, was a very small principality ; 
the net revenue did not exceed ^00l. per 
annum. Of course, upon such an income, 
the family pride was difficult to support, 
and the means of education for the younger 
branches extremely restricted. On account 
of the smallness of means, none of the fa¬ 
mily could venture an appearance at court, 
at Vienna, save the Duke, and he rarely. 
The portion of the inheritance of Gotha- 
Altenburg, which came to him, greatly im¬ 
proved his standing and extended his pos¬ 
sessions, an inheritance which perhaps 
would not so readily have been conceded 
to him but from the powerful alliance and 
countenance of this country through Leo¬ 
pold. The territory of Coburg and Gotha 
may be estimated to contain together 
160,000 souls. The revenue is stated at 
100,000/. per annum, from which has to 
be deducted the interest of the debt or 
mortgage upon the property, amounting to 
464,000/., which, taking the rate at six 
per cent., not a high rate for Germany, will 
be an annual charge of 27,840/. The Duchy 
is rated to furnish a contingent of 800 men 
to the Germanic Confederation. 


At the time of his selection by the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte, Leopold was a simple major 
in the Austrian service, and his whole 
means and prospective expectations centred 
in his profession. His rise led to, and was 
the prelude of that of the whole family. 
His sister became Duchess of Kent, adopt¬ 
ed like himself, into the Royal Family of 
England, and in course, if not Queen- 
mother, mother of the Queen. Leopold 
himself is King of Belgium; one nephew, 
Ferdinand King Consort of Portugal; and a 
third about to become Prince Consort of the 
Sovereign Queen of Great Britain. Never 
before, perhaps, in so short a space of time, 
did a family attain fortunes so magnificent, 
without deeds of arms or special service of 
any public nature. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 


THE LOCKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

" No telling bow lore thrives ! to what it comes !” 

“ Forswear thy craft—and set even thine honesty 
on the cast of a die I Why thou art crazed Quen¬ 
tin ! Thou, whose art could form keys that Saint 
Peter might make use of to open his gates, turn a 
dabbler in brushes and colours. I warrant me 
thou wilt spoil more canvass than ever one of the 
painters hath done before thee. And for what 1 
A pair of bright eyes. I could laugh at thee and 
chide thee at the same moment. Poor lad ! poor 
lad!” 

This was spoken by an old man who was stand¬ 
ing beside a forge in the shop of a locksmith, and 
who literally had let his iron cool upon the anvil, 
while he thus addressed a manly, pensive looking 
youth who stood leaning with his back against the 
door post, watching the retreating steps of a maideu 
who had now nearly got to the furthermost end of 
the street. 

“ Well, well, Quentin,” resumed the speaker, 
as the youth turned into the shop, after taking a 
last lingering look at the object of his affections, 
“ if thou wilt be a fool thou must; yet it is not 
written upon thy countenance, and there is many 
a dame in Antwerp would not object to give thee 
a daughter as fair as she that calls Frank Flore 
father. And he hath scorned thee loo ; despised 
thee for thy craft. Out upon thee ; if thy working 
doublet be not of silk, thy holiday garments are as 
brave as his: thy cap sits well upon thy head, and 
thou hast as bold a gait as he, though nobles have 
not spoiled thee with their praises. Forget her, 
Quentin, forget her/' 

" Rather say win her at any price,” replied 
Quentin. “ To gain even a smile from her I nave 
toiled by day and by night; to obtain her I must 
become a painter; and, by the Saints, that I will 
do ere long, or let the name of Quentin Metsys 
become a bye word for a disappointed lover.” 

The artisan laughed aloud as he hammered the 
heated iron into its destined form. 

“ Do you know what the old song says Quen¬ 
tin V 9 he continued. “ It was written by my 


grandfather on just such another fool as yourself,” 
and he began to sing with the discordant accom¬ 
paniment of the hammer— 

“ la Antwerp there was once a gallant young blade. 
Who chose to take Love as a partner in trade; 
Against all persuasion he would hare his will. 
And, as Love had no money, accepted bis bill.” 
u The bill was never paid though, Quentin, as 
you’ll hear in the sequel—” 

“ He, stupid young lad, such another as you, 

Wooed the beautiful daughter of Peter Van Loo, 
And six little disciples of Love made him own 
That the hammer was music, compared to their 
tone.'* 

“ Better remain a bachelor like me, Quentin. 
Put your love under lock and key, lad.” 

11 His wife was a beauty—the tulip of love— 

A vixen at home, and in public a dove— 

All day sbs annoyed with reproaches and tears. 
And at night rang a right noisy peal in bis ears.” 

u Many a man’s case, besides his, Quentin. 
There’s my neighbour, Nicholas Jordaens, for in¬ 
stance, says he never gets more than one night’s 
rest out of seven ; so sleep is of course in debt to 
him, and his wife’s tongue is in debt to sleep; 
and who the deuce is to pay the bill V 9 

“ At a Carnival fete, a Saint’s day, or a fair. 

She left him to work while she sported it there, 
Beaux came at her bidding, while, poor devil! he 
Had to look to the children—a lesson for thee.** 

“ Marry, Quentin, I should laugh to see thee 
carrying a matrimonial load, moving onward with 
a cargo of young Metsys* under a spread of can¬ 
vass. Why thou’lt be as happy as Martyn Alsloot 
who begs wool of his friends to stop his ears 
against the delicate tones of his helpmate’s voice/' 
M I can bear your raillery without wincing,” 
said Quentin, “ and I’ll wager thee a painting 
from my easel, against a score of your best locks, 
that I win her yet, and take her with Frank Flora’s 
consent into the bargain.” 

“ But you have not let me finish my song ?” 

“ I have heard quite enough of thy pleasant 
ditty, Corny Klump, and I would pray thee to 
sing it to thyself the next time thou fol lowest the 
steps of the fair widow Verbruggen, to whom thou 
hast of late been so attentive. Why I saw thee 
the other day carry home her purchases from the 
market, and—” 

“ Whew!” exclaimed Klump, u can’t a man 
be civil once in a way to a woman without being 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 


suspected of making himself a fool. She was the 
wife of my old friend, Quentin; and you are a 
sad deg to think that 1 would ever run the risk of 
catching the rheumatism in cold weather by having 
the blankets whisked oft' my shoulders by a rest¬ 
less bedfellow. You are a sad dog, Quentin 
Metsys !" 

“ As I am not afraid of the rheumatism, Klump 
I shall follow my own plans, and by the time an¬ 
other year has cast its shadow upon the dial of 
time, you shall own that Quentin Metsys is a 
happy married roan. And, Corny,—if the widow 
Verbruggen should be kind, purchase an extra 
blanket to save thy poor arms from the rheuma¬ 
tism.” 

“ Out, saucy knave1” cried Klump, “ must 
fools go in pairs, as the animals did into the ark V ' 
and he hammered away with a hearty good will, 
as if he was desirous of drowning the sounds of 
Quentin’s voice. 

Quentin Metsys was not an every day sort of a 
lover. Antwerp, even to the present day, pos¬ 
sesses a proof of the affection of the youth, who, 
with only a hammer, executed the iron work of a 
well, which is in the little square adjoining the 
entrance to the cathedral, and bears his name. 
Yet his love was rejected—despised. Frank Flore 
had sworn to unite his child to none other than a 
painter. 

Quentin was one of those spirits that no diffi¬ 
culties can subdue, when a prize was to be ob¬ 
tained by exertion. Not an hour—not even a 
minute, was misapplied ; and long before the 
twelvemonth had expired he was no despicable 
artist. 

The daughter of Frank Flore was not insensible 
to his devoted attentions, but the custom of the 
times prevented her from publicly evincing a pre¬ 
dilection in his favour. Unknown to any person 
they met, and in those stolen moments, perhaps 
they passed some of the happiest moments of their 
lives. It was not a romantic feeling that influ¬ 
enced either party ; it was love—real, unaffected 
love: 

Corny Klomp still pursued his craft, unshackled 
by a partner, when he was suddenly called upon 
by his former pupil to accompany him to the 
studio of the painter. 

“ What the—(I beg your pardon, Quentin 
Metsys,) can I do in this affair? If you choose 
to spoil canvass, that might do to make sails, you 
might be kind enough not to make me a party con¬ 
ceded. Live in quiet, Quentin, while you can, 
for when my hammer marries with the anvil, they 
are terrible brawlers." 

“ Hut you must come with me, Klump," said 
Quentin, “and I'll show thee better sport than a 
brawl, a braver sight than even a foaming wine- 
flaggon. Hast though made thy locks, Corny, 
let them be cunningly fashioned, or thou wilt be 
said to be a worse workman than 1 am a painter.'’ 

“ There was but one to whom 1 would have 
yielded the palm at my craft,” replied Klump, 
and Ue was a sad dog, a very sad dog, Mynheer 
Quentin, 

“ A stupid young lad, such auother us you.” 

Hut what do you wont with me, lad ? I should 
be a sorry looking bridesman with my frieze 


doublet and leathern apron—I am fitter to shoe 
the priest’s palfrey than to hold a candle at a 
bridal." 

“ I spoke not of a bridal, Corny, 1 have not 
yet conceited the posy of a ring. I would have 
thee view the master-piece of my skill, aud I’ll 
bet thee a ruff for the neck of the fair widow Ver¬ 
bruggen, when thou marriest her, thou shalt not 
know whether 1 or nature is the best workman. 
Away with thee, I’ll tell thee more as we wend 
towards Frank Flore's study. 

In the apartment of the painter stood a fair and 
delicate creature, who seemed to have been fashion¬ 
ed by Nature to be a model of female loveliness. 
She was standing before her father’s celebrated 
picture of the Fall of the Rebel Angels, which 
wanted but a few finishing touches to become the 
pride of his pencil. A smile of gladness beamed 
from her eye, and she gazed and gazed as if she 
never wished to withdraw her eyes from the can¬ 
vass. There was a pride too in her look as she 
viewed the picture, and she only turned from it 
when the sound of a well known footstep was 
heard within the room. It was that of Quentin 
Metsys, who with his old master, Klump, had en¬ 
tered the studio. 

“ Make the best use of thine eyes, Corny," said 
Quentin, u for I caught a glimpse of Frank Flore 
as we turned the comer of the street. Look here, 
I will show thee wliat 1 have done towards this 
picture," and he pointed to a tiny portion of the 
canvass which bore the impress of his skill. 

Corny Klump rubbed bis eyes, looked again at 
the spot which had been indicated to him, and 
then bursting into a loud fit of laughter, asked 
him if he thought Frank Flore could be made a 
fool of so easily. 

“ And who is it would try to fool Frank Floie ?" 
said the artist, who entered at the moment. “ Not 
you young knave, who will come wooing here with 
as many hopes of success as the angels in yon pic¬ 
ture have of salvation. W hen you can paint more 
than a plain surface, Master Metsy’s, I will hear 
what you have to say, but not till then, Master 
Quentin." 

“ I have your promise, then Sir,"replied Quen¬ 
tin, “ when I can do something to deserve your 
praise, to possess that for which 1 have toiled." 

“ Aye lad, thou hast; but when thou art able 
to claim the performance of it, my daughter will 
be among those who carry whitened hairs to the 
bridal." 

The artist sat down before the easel; his eyes 
wandered over the almost finished picture, and he 
was evidently well satisfied with the produce of his 
own industry and skill. The pencil was dipped 
in colour and he was about to begin touching up 
the limbs of one of the angels, when be suddenly 
relinquished the design, and taking the cap from 
his head waved it hastily before the spot to which 
Quentin had previously directed the attention of 
Corny Klump. 

u I wish you would not open the window in my 
absence maiden," he said addressing his daughter, 
“ insects will settle upon the undried colours, and 
I like not to use the scraper, come thou and brush 
it off while I arrange ray pencils.” 

“ It is a wasp, father. Let it rest there on the 
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angel’s thigh. It will not wing away; look at it 
through this glass, dear—dear father.” 

Frank Flore did look at it, and then at his 
daughter, and then strove again to brush it away 
with his cap: but the wasp obstinately kept its 
place, not a wing was ruffled, and it evinced no 
symptoms of fright. Again did Frank Flore mi¬ 
nutely examine it, while his daughter stood watch¬ 
ing each change of his countenauce with a mingled 
expression of hope and anxiety. Quentin Metsys 
stood a little apart, with his arm resting on the 
shoulder of Corny Klump ; a smile played ovei 
his face as he viewed the surprise of the artist, and 
lie waited anxiously for the inquiry of who has 
done this. It was uot however asked. Frank 
Flore rose from his easel, and imprinted a fond 
kiss on the cheek of his fair daughter; then calling 
Quentin to him he said, “ thou hast indeed fooled 
an old man 1” 

“ Surprised would be the fairer term to use,” 
replied Quentin. u In fooling thee I should have 
fooled myself; turned the wasp's sling unto my 
heart, aud been the locksmith still. I have to 
claim thy promise now, and I do claim it. Say 
that I have deserved it!” 

u I do,” said Frank Flore as he placed his 
daughter s hand in that of Quentin Metsys, “ and 
I will tell thee more than perhaps thou hast taught 
thyself to expect; thy wasp shall remain on my 
painting to tell thy descendants the wonder-work¬ 
ing powers of love.” 

Corny Klump was in one of those amazements 
that hang like a fog over the brain ; and as he never 
took courage to wed the widow Verbruggen, he 
gave the locks lie had betted without ever claim¬ 
ing the ruff. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

(a lyrical duet.) 

BY MRS. CORN WELL-BARON WILSON. 

Friendship. 

By Love’s sweet pain! 

I charge thee Maiden tell me, 

All thy fond bosom’s 
Trembling hopes and fears! 

By Love's sweet pain! 

I bid tbee not repel me; 

Since Friendship comes 
To dry Love’s soul-felt tears ! 
Lovs. 

By Friendship’s smile! 

Oh ! Maiden! false and fleeting 
As rainbow-tints 
That deck an April sky ; 

Reveal not thou 
The varied feelings meeting 
In that fond heart, 

By word, by glance, or sigh! 

Friendship. 

Love is a tyrant 
Wooing to deceive tbee, 

With flowery chains 

Where sharpest thorns thou’It find ! 

Love. 

Friendship’s a traitor 
Who will lure and leave thee, 

As meteor lights 
Beguile the wand’ring Hind ( 


Friendship. 

Follow not Love. 

Love. 

Trust cot to Friendship ever ! 

Friendship. 

Love’s a blind guide 
Who always leads astray; 
Love. 

’Neath Fortune’s frowns 
The links of Friendship sever ; 

Friendship. 

'Neath Time's chill touch. 
Love’s roses fade away! 

Both. 

Trust neither Maiden! 

We would both deceive thee; 
Smiling, beguiling. 

But to lure thee on 
Through life’s rude path, 

To dazzle and then leave thee 
To deeper darkness, 

W hen our rays are gone. 

Trust neither Maiden! 

Shun each fatal snare. 
Friendship and Love 
Thou'lt fmd a dang’rous pair! 


THE SNOWDROP. 

I»Y VV. H. PRIDEAVX. 

O, come to my garden, a flower is there, 

I have gazed on the beauty, surpassingly fair ? 

’Mid an island of green with a life-giving spell, 

It humbly embossoins its ivory bell. 

'Tis the emblem of hope in its tremulous form, 

In loneliness smiling at tempest and storm ; 

Tis the herald of Spring, and its presenco inspires 
In the bosom of mortal, ambitious desires ; 

For the tyrant, dread Winter, has long held his 
sway. 

With his rigorous aspect of lifeless dismay; 

The print of his footstep is yet on the hill. 

And nature looks desolate, cheerless, and chill! 


Hail, symbol of Hope to the wearisome earth; 
Thy coming betokens renewal of mirth; 

The robin hath waited thy presenco for long. 
And lovingly stored thee his solace of song ; 
He sings to thee now from his favourite tree, 
And his eye, and his heart are intent upon thee ! 
Instinctively <£lad is the generous bird, 

Each note of his lay is an eloquent word. 

Thy favours are grateful,—now mutely he sits ; 
For his song is a passion that hursteth by fits ! 


Awhile—and the crocus in liveried garb, 

Will pierce the brown clod with its resolute barb; 
And the clustering mezeron, coyingly shine 
Through the fringe of its leaves, like the fruit of the 
pine; 

And in woodland and hedge-row, the primrose will 
soon 

Awaken, and borrow the beams of the moon: 

But thou art the fairest and first of them all. 
Reclining like Hope o’er the gloom of a pall. 

Thy language is love to the infantine year, 

Imparting the promise of sunshine and cheer; 

And to thee, lovely Snowdrop ! these verses belong, 
Thou joy of my bosom, and source of my song. 


Favenham. 
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A NOVELLETTA OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BV MISS DE PONTIGNY. 

Ortensio and Ippolito were the two most ac¬ 
complished cavaliers of Naples. Both were rich, 
handsome, and of noble family, and though to the 
rest of the world they might have appeared formed 
by nature for rivals, they were nevertheless united 
in the strictest bonds of friendship. Still there 
were strong shades of difference in their characters. 
Ortensio was gay, lively, and somewhat headlong 
in his impulses, but winning all hearts by his open 
and pleasing manners ; while Ippolito was im¬ 
passioned, enthusiastic, more serious than his 
friend, and warmer in his affections, although much 
less popular with the many, from the very qualities 
perhaps that made him more estimable. Not¬ 
withstanding these discrepances in their disposi¬ 
tions, it was pleasing to see how each accommo¬ 
dated himself in a great measure to the humour of 
his friend, Ippolito never censuring the levity of 
Ortensio, nor the latter ever complaining of Ip- 
polito’s gravity; indeed it would rather appear 
that the mutual pleasure they derived from each 
other’s society, was enhanced instead of deteriora¬ 
ted by the mixed ingredients that formed their 
characters. In no one thing perhaps was their 
different turn of mind more apparent than in their 
views of the master passion that rules the destiny 
of man. Thus while Ortensio was a gay flutterer 
amongst the celebrated beauties of the day, never 
entirely losing his heart, yet never retaining it fora 
fortnight together completely in his possession, 
Ippolito had surrendered his to a fair young lady 
named Lorenza, who belonged to an ancient but 
poor family, and was living in strict retirement un¬ 
der the sole guardianship of her uncle. Although 
surpassing all her youthful rivals in the charms 
of ner face and person, Lorenza had appeared 
so little in society, or even in any of the public 
promenades, that the fame of her beauty had scarcely 
spread beyond her own street. Thus Ortensio had 
never seen her, and even long after Ippolito had 
been received as a suitor, Don Louis, the uncle, 
pertinaceously refused his repeated solicitations to 
be allowed to introduce his friend as a guest. 
Ortensio’s curiosity, meanwhile, had been but 
little excited by Ippolito’s description of the para¬ 
gon of beauty that he was enamoured with. He 
ascribed the whole account to the earnest language 
of a man deeply in love, and even told him with a 
smile that if she were only half as beautiful as he 
considered her to be, she would long ago have set 
all Naples in a flame, not excluding himself. Thus 
although he always listened with a willing ear to 
Ippolito’s confidences, he cared not otherwise 
about Don Louis’s prohibition than as far as in¬ 
terest in the future wife of his friend might lead 
him to be desirous of her acquaintance. It chanced 
that a few weeks before his marriage was to take 
place, Ippolito, whose family was of Spanish 
origin, was suddenly summoned to Seville to take 
possession of a large property that had been be¬ 
queathed to him at the sudden death of one of his 
relations. The will being disputed by one of the 
testator’s nephews, the affair was put into the 
hands of the law, and it was necessary that Ippo¬ 
lito should appear in person to make good his 
claims. Ippolito would have preferred, in his 


heart, to leave the matter as it was, rest contented 
with his present fortune and abandon the new pos¬ 
sessions to the rapacious nephew; but Don Louis 
talked to him so gTavely on the subject, and re¬ 
presented to him so forcibly the real injustice he 
was committing towards his future heirs, in yield¬ 
ing to the laziness of the moment, or the reluctance 
at parting with his beloved, that Ippolito abashed 
and persuaded, was unable any longer to withstand 
his reasons. No sooner did he make known to 
Ortensio both the necessity for the journey, and 
his resolution of undertaking it, together with the 
melancholy forebodings that assailed him at the 
very idea of bidding adieu to Lorenza, than Or¬ 
tensio immediately proposed to accompany him in 
hopes of rallying his spirits, and being useful to 
him in those worldly matters, of which his friend, 
he well knew, was rather too careless. This pro¬ 
posal having been accepted with joy, Ippolito 
proceeded to make the necessary arrangements, 
and shortly after the two friends set sail from 
Naples with a favourable wind, and arrived at 
Seville after a prosperous voyage of less than ten 
days. Ippolito’s first care, after taking up his 
quarters in one of the best hotels of that city, was 
to call on one of his relations, who had no interest 
in thwarting his claims to Don Pablo’s succession, 
and enquire for the name of the best lawyer who 
could be procured for gold, into whose hands he 
immediately put his cause, entering at the same 
time into all the particulars with a zeal that made 
him appear a muen more interested party than he 
really was, so great was his impatience to get 
through the whole affair, and his wish to impress 
the same feeling on all those concerned in it. 
Meanwhile Ortensio was very differently engaged 
in presenting all the various letters of introduction 
that they had brought with them, and soon found 
himself launched in the best society that Seville 
afforded. Nothing however could induce Ippolito 
to join in any amusement—his whole thoughts, his 
whole time were devoted to the one object of his 
journey, which he pursued with such relentless 
perseverance, that his health began gradually to 
give way. It was in vain that Ortensio remon¬ 
strated and even attempted forcibly to drag him 
from his retirement, Ippolito replied that he had no 
heart for any diversion; that the image of Lorenza 
was enough for him, and that he should consider 
every moment wasted that was not employed in 
diminishing the time of his exile from the woman 
he so passionately adored. The delays of the law 
however, so little sympathizing with a lover’s im¬ 
patience, seemed protracted in this case even beyond 
the usual limits. The remains of the summer, and 
the whole of the winter had now passed away, still 
litigations went on without any hope of their being 
brought to a satisfactory close. Twenty times 
would Ippolito have yielded the contested point 
and embarked by the first ship that sailed for 
Naples, had not the fear of provoking Don Louis 
constantly kept him nailed to his uninviting task. 
To complete his painful state of mind, the news he 
received from his beloved was neither frequent nor 
satisfactory. Don Louis’s strictness of principle 
would not allow him to consent to his niece’s cor¬ 
responding even with her future husband; his only 
means of hearing from Lorenza, therefore, con- 
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sisted of occasional letters from Don Louis. These 
were stiff and formal, and chiefly turning upon 
business; and after his protracted absence it 
seemed as if Don Louis grew tired of performing 
his promise, as his letters grew scarcer and shorter, 
and at last ceased altogether. The unhappy lover 
wearied in body and mind, harassed by the dry 
details of a business in which he took little or no 
interest, and deprived of the consolation of hearing 
of his mistress’s kind wishes for his welfare, grew 
daily more and more fretful and melancholy. At 
length he one day said to Ortensio— 

“ My dear friend, do not think me capricious or 
unreasonable if I ask a favour of you that may at 
first sight appear even an unkindness to yourself. 
When you generously proposed to accompany me 
to Seville, believe me I felt all the gratitude due to 
so kind an office; but now, valuable as your society 
is to me, you could not confer a greater benefit 
than by returning immediately to Naples and pre¬ 
senting yourself at Don Louis’s, and ascertaining 
whether Lorenza still loves me, and writing me 
back word whether or no anything fetal has befal¬ 
len her.” 

Ortensio replied that as he had been ready to 
embark with him to come to Seville in the hopes of 
serving him, so now was he equally willing to re¬ 
turn to Naples if he could be of real use to him, 
though he strongly urged his objection to leaving 
him alone in a foreign land in the present dejected 
state of his spirits, lppolito interrupted him with 
assurances that he would be infinitely less miser¬ 
able if he had the certainty that his interests at 
home were taken care of by his friend, and he 
could do him much more good by giving him 
regular news of Lorenza, than any personal con¬ 
solations he had in his power to offer. “ In short 
my dear Ortensio,” continued he, “ uuless you 
grant my request I feel that I must die here by 
inches. It is no longer in my power to exist 
without Lorenza—but the moment I have the cer¬ 
tainty that my friend is near her, I shall cease to 
feel myself so entirely separated from her—and if 
you have the least value for my existence, you will 
not hesitate a moment in complying with my 
earnest wishes.” 

Ortensio could not comprehend such an intensity 
of passion, but he good naturedly considered that 
there was perhaps no better means of quieting his 
friend’s disturbed spirit, and seeing that he was in 
no humour to bear the least opposition, he did not 
attempt to argue with him, but assured him of his 
perfect readiness to carry into effect any plan that 
he might devise for ameliorating his condition. A 
languid smile played over Ippolito’s face as he re¬ 
ceived these assurances, and he said, 

u Your friendship will save me from worse than 
bodily death—it will rescue me from the species 
of mental death that one endures when parted from 
the object who alone can confer upon us inexpres¬ 
sible joy or everlasting misery.” 

At these words which seemed very exaggerated 
to Ortensio , he began almost to doubt whether his 
friend's mind was not alienated by grief, and he 
*erioit$jy wondered what Lorenza could be like to 
r* re inspired him with so frantic a passion. 
W ithout more ado however, or showing any sur- 
P fi se, he made ready for die voyage, and having 


bid adieu to the fair dames of Seville, to some half 
dozen or so of whom he had sworn everlasting love 
within the last six months, he set sail without any 
regret but that of leaving the love sick lppolito a 
prey to his own unhappy fancies. The moment he 
arrived in Naples, Ortensio lost no timoin repairing 
to Don Louis’s house, and requesting an interview. 
The old man received him cordially, and enquired 
after his intended nephew. Ortensio felt ashamed 
to lay bare the whole of his friend’s weaknesses 
before one whom he suspected would but little 
understand them, he therefore suppressed the fact 
of his own return having been solely occasioned by 
Ippolito’s restless uneasiness, and merely told him 
how truly unhappy he felt at being separated from 
Lorenza, and how earnestly lppolito wished that 
he (Ortensio) could be allowed to see the young 
lady from time to time, and supply him with occa¬ 
sional news of her well being and continuance of 
regard. Ortensio backed his request by dilating 
in such strong terms on the melancholy that was 
preying upon his friend’s very existence; there 
seemed so much propriety and reason in all lie 
said, and withal such modesty in his manner of 
proffering his claims to be regarded as something 
more than a mere stranger, that Don Louis won 
over by a few minutes conversation, and unwilling 
besides to offend his niece’s rich suitor by refusing 
so trifling a matter, not only consented to allow him 
to see Lorenza, but even fixed with him on a par¬ 
ticular day in each week when he should come and 
take his dinner with the family. The first time 
that he appeared at Don Louis’s table, Ortensio 
bestowed some care on his toilet, not wishing as he 
repeated to himself that lppolito^ friend should 
appear to a disadvantage in the eyes of his mistress, 
especially as he had involuntarily acquired a very 
high opinion of her ever since he had been con¬ 
vinced of the unchanging passion she had kindled 
in the bosom of her lover. He was seated by the side 
of D. Louis, and listening to his conversation with 
some impatience, when at last Lorenza made her 
appearance. Ortensio thought he had never before 
seen any woman who united such perfect beauty 
with so much grace and modesty. He found it 
impossible to withdraw his eyes from her, and 
equally impossible to address to her any of those 
compliments that he would naturally have paid on 
a similar occasion, and losing at once all his self- 
possession he became as embarrassed and as timid 
as if he had never before moved in the society of 
ladies. During the whole repast Ortensio found it 
impossible to return into his natural channel of 
easy conversation, but the very restraint which he 
felt angry with himself for not being able to sub¬ 
due, turned to his advantage in the eyes of Don 
Louis, who was rejoiced to find a very modest and 
even bashful young man, in place of the lively spark 
of fashion that he had been taught to consider him. 
The time passed away very pleasantly—Lorenza 
did not say much, not being accustomed to see 
strangers, but she looked more than she spoke, and 
all she did say was full of grace and meaning, an 
as Ortensio was nearly struck dumb since she had 
entered the room, Don Louis had almost all the 
conversation to himself, yet none of the party were 
tired. The tender hearted Lorenza listened with 
glowing cheeks whenever her uncle asked any 
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question relative to Ippolito, and her eyes were 
directed towards Ortensio with an expression of 
fondness that made him envy the happiness of his 
absent friend who, even at such a distance, had 
the power of animating those beautiful eyes, and 
several times he concluded his answers about 
Ippolito by saying—“ How can he be otherwise 
than unhappy when parted from you Madam ?” 

Ortensio was of course not left alone for a 
moment with Lorenza-; he was therefore unable 
to deliver a letter that Ippolito had charged him 
to give her privately, nor was it indeed likely that 
an opportunity would occur so soon. Neverthe- 
less he had secured it about his person to be in 
readiness for the favourable moment, but now on 
leaving Don Louis’s, he experienced a singular 
sensation of satisfaction at the idea that no such 
opportunity had presented itself. He tried in vain 
to account for so unworthy a feeling. That he 
sincerely wished well to Ippolito there could not 
be a doubt, and he felt equally certain of his good 
intentions towards Lorenza, who had given him so 
gracious and even so cordial a reception, as the 
friend of her lover. Was he capable of envy ? lie 
spumed such idea—and to get rid of his trouble¬ 
some imaginings, that same evening he penned a 
letter to Ippolito to inform him that he had seen 
his belovea Lorenza; that all seemed right so far, 
and his apprehensions quite groundless, and that 
although he had not been allowed any private con¬ 
versation with her, it was quite sufficient to observe 
the expression of her countenance, whenever his 
name was mentioned, to be assured that he had not 
lost his place in her heart. 

When the day again came round for Ortensio’s 
visit, he dressed himself with even more care than 
before, and not forgetting Ippolito’s letter which 
he hoped this time to be fortunate enough to slip 
into Lorenza's hand, he set off on the wings of 
friendship, as lie thought, though in reality with 
something very near akin to the impatience of a 
lover going to meet his mistress. Lorenza did not 
appear less beautiful than on the first occasion that 
he had seen her, on the contrary he thought he 
discovered fresh charms that had before escaped 
him, now that he was enabled to contemplate her 
more at leisure, tire first surprise having subsided. 
But though he had recovered some of his self, 
possession, he was careful not to forfeit Don 
Louis’s good graces by any indiscreet display of 
gallantry towards his niece, and with a tact of 
which he was himself scarcely couscious, he con¬ 
trived to lull his vigilance, and confirm him in the 
idea that he was ibe most discreet of men as well 
as the roost faithful of friends. It was no doubt in 
the full conviction of this feet that Don Louis who 
had made an effort the first time to combat the in¬ 
fluence of the drowsy God, now fell asleep accord¬ 
ing to his daily custom shortly after the dinner was 
concluded. This was a golden opportunity for 
Ortensio to have delivered Ippolito’s letter—but 
he was so taken up with delignt at finding himself 
as it were alone with Lorenza, and so intent on 
rendering himself agreeable, that he completely for¬ 
got the duty he had to fulfil. Lorenza was too 
timid to be the first to speak of Ippolito, and 
though she plainly showed that she expected her 
guest to come to her assistance in this respect, the 


precious moments were all wasted in talking on 
indifferent trifles till her uncle awoke from his 
slumbers. Ortensio then perceived his fatal omis¬ 
sion, and sincerely reproached himself for having 
been capable of forgetting his friend in the pursuit 
of his own amusement; he was even so struck with 
shame and leinorse that he shortly afterwards took 
leave of Don Louis and his charming niece, and 
walked home with a feeling of saduess that he had 
never before experienced. It would have been 
better for Ortensio if he had cherished these first 
compunctious visitings sufficiently to have come to 
the determination of flying from all further danger 
by discontinuing his visits to the fascinating 
Lorenza. Instead of this he only encouraged him¬ 
self to dare further temptation by reasoning thus : 
“It would be deceiving my friend if I did not ful¬ 
fil my promise of frequenting Don Louis’s house. 
And if it was Lorenza’s beauty that disturbed my 
intellectual faculties to the degree of making me 
forget the letter, then am I doing Ippolito good 
service by seeing her so frequently as to grow 
callous to her charms. I cannot too soon accustom 
myself to view Lorenza iu the light of Ippolito’s 
wife.” 

Willi this specious argument Ortensio rested 
satisfied, and for several weeks after he continued 
to visit Lorenza with encreased delight to himself, 
though to the eminent danger of his own or his 
friend’s future happiness and peace. For instead 
of repairing his neglect during the subsequent 
siestas of Don Louis, he continued keeping back 
Ippolito’s letter, and even avoiding the mention of 
his name whenever he found himself alone with 
Lorenza. It seems strange that a man who had 
been so frequently in love as Ortensio, should be 
no better aware of the approaches of passion than 
to suffer himself to be involved with open eyes iu 
such an inextricable labyrinth of perplexities and 
misery. That he was greatly to blame, even from 
the first, there can be no doubt. Nothing but a 
secret jealousy of his friend’s happiness, could 
suffice to account even to himself for his suppres¬ 
sion of Ippolito’s letter; yet would he have been 
startled if any one could have whispered into his 
ear that it was his design to blast that happiness 
for ever—and it was only at length when an irre¬ 
pressible passion for Lorenza had completely 
mastered all his better resolutions, that his good 
principles and integrity entirely deserted him : 

One day that Don Louis seemed more soundly 
asleep than usual, Lorenza, who had always won¬ 
dered why Ortensio never spoke to her of his 
friend, at length took courage to say to him, 

“ How is it that you tell me nothing of Ippolito? 
Did he give you no message for me ? Or do I 
cease to live in his thoughts ?” 

Lorenza’s voice almost faltered as she said these 
words, and thinking she had been too forward, she 
cast down her eyes and blushed to her very temples. 
Never had she appeared more beautiful or more 
touching—but this simple question which ought to 
have recalled Ortensio to his duty, only occasioned 
a feeling of bitterness that he could not conquer, 
and suggested the idea of the most cruel deception 
that was ever devised. He therefore replied after 
a pause, 

“ Alas, Madam, would lhat I could reply satis- 
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factorily to that question—unfortunately it is out 
of my power so to do.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Lorenza turn¬ 
ing suddenly very pale, “ am 1 to understand that 
Ippolito is unfaithful ?” 

Ortensio dared not say the word—and perhaps 
he would, even thus far have willingly retraced his 
steps, could he have found means to account for 
what he had so imprudently said. His eyes 
quailed beneath Lorenzas searching glance; but 
his silence, his confusion, and his last struggling 
feelings of remorse, were laid to a very different 
account to what they deserved to be, and while 
they appeared to her the confirmation of all she 
most dreaded, she felt grateful for his seeming 
reluctance to give her pain or to accuse his friend. 
Her pride gave way at this unexpected blow, and 
the anguish of her mind vented itself in a copious 
flood of tears. Seeing the despair he had occa¬ 
sioned, Ortensio was almost fit to throw himself 
at her feet, and implore pardon for his base trea¬ 
chery, but the love he felt for Lorenza was not 
generous enough to turn the scale in favour of re- 
ntance, and before he could think of what he 
d best say to console her, Don Louis suddenly 
woke. Finding his niece in tears, and Ortensio 
much moved, he enquired, with a look of sur¬ 
prise what had happened, when Lorenza, in whom 
grief had, for the time being, conquered all reserve, 
proceeded to inform her uncle of the supposed 
faithlessness of Ippolito. Don Louis listened 
coolly to what she said, and though disappointed 
at heart, took a pride in concealing what he felt 
before Ortensio, to whom he merely observed— 

“ I thought what would come of his long ab¬ 
sence. No doubt he might have made good his 
claims much sooner, had he been so inclined, and 
if Seville had been a less agreeable place. But, 
Signor, why did you not inform me sooner of this? 
If I remember right you first entered this house at 
the especial request of Ippolito, to supply my 
place in giving him occasional news of his future 
bride ?” 

“ At the time I left him in Seville,” replied 
Ortensio, quickly framing fresh lies to support the 
former one, “ I still believed in his sincerity— 
although even then it was bruited about that a 
proposal had been made to end the lawsuit arnica- 
oly, by his marrying Donna Olivia, niece of the 
defunct, and cousin to himself. Since then I have 
received fatal confirmation of the truth by a letter 
in his own hand-writing.” 

At these words, which precluded the possibility 
of any further doubt, the unhappy Lorenza fainted 
in her uncle's arms, and Don Louis, more moved 
than he bad yet been, muttered something between 
his teeth about vengeance ou the man who dared 
to put such an affront upon his family. After 
Lorenza had been removed from the room, with 
the assistance of the servants, Don Louis turned 
to Ortensio and said— 

“ Of course I cannot expect you to incriminate 
your friend more than his own deeds have already 
done for him; but I should take it as an especial 
favour, if you will consign into my hands the 
letter in which Ippolito has acquainted you with 
his perfidious intentions; I shall make no other 
use of it but what as a man of honour 1 am sure 
you must approve.” 


Ortensio had not been prepared for so deliberate 
and straightforward a mode of proceeding; never¬ 
theless, finding at every step the necessity of 
coining more falsehoods than he had dreamed of 
in the beginning, he replied that he regretted it 
was not in his power to oblige Don Louis, seeing 
that he had destroyed the letter; but as to calling 
Ippolito any longer his Jriend, he begged Don 
Louis would henceforward erase such a word from 
his vocabulary, in conjunction with so dishonoured 
a name ; nay, he could wish that the very recol¬ 
lection of their past friendship could be washed 
out from the minds of men. Don I^ouis thanked 
him for the warm interest he took in his family 
concerns, and they parted on the most amicable 
terms. When Ortensio had retired to the solitude 
of his chamber, he certainly looked with horror at 
the deep chasm of guilt into which he had plunged 
so recklessly and so heartlessly; but his passion 
for Lorenza, and the irrecoverable disgrace that 
would attend him if he now retracted all he had 
said, were so many arguments that proved irresis¬ 
tible, and to his disordered imagination there 
appeared no alternative but to carry through his 
treacherous designs, and turn all his endeavours 
towards preventing the possibility of a discovery. 
Having thus hardened himself against all remouse, 
he wrote to his unsuspecting friend, and told him 
that however loth he felt to wound him in so tender 
a point, nevertheless he considered it his duty to 
leave him no longer in error with regard to Lo- 
renza’s conduct. He declared that it Wjimg his 
heart to be compelled to inform him that not only 
had Lorenza completely forgotten him, but she had 
even privately contracted a marriage with a young 
man of neither good birth nor fortune; and yet so 
artfully had she contrived to deceive her uncle that, 
till very lately, he had firmly believed that Ippolito 
possessed Iter undivided affections. In thus re¬ 
presenting, or rather distorting the facts, Ortensio 
had a twofold object in view: first, to deter the 
unhappy lover from seeking any satisfaction from 
Don Louis, by at once removing all blame from 
off his shoulders ; and, secondly, to sting his pride 
by representing Lorenza as capable of having so 
soon thrown away her heart and hand on one of 
mean condition, judging that die degradation of 
the object of his love wan the most effectual cure 
for his passion. Having completed his letter to 
his own satisfaction, the treacherous Ortensio dared 
to place his siguature beneath the vile compound 
of falsehoods, and dispatched it at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile Don Louis had not been idle. He 
had written to a nephew of his who resided half a 
day's journey from Naples, saying that he earnestly 
requested his presence on some urgent business. 
Valerio, who was a young man of good under¬ 
standing, and still greater courage, and above all a 
very expert swordsman, guessing from the tenor of 
bis uncle's letter, that lie was smarting under some 
recent affront, lost no time in obeying bis orders, and 
appeared before Don Louis in a frame of mind 
armed cap-a-pie, as it were, ready for revenge. 
After Don Louis had unburdened his mind by 
relating the story of Ippolito’s supposed perfidy, 
he continued thus:— 

“ Now, as you love me, Nephew, and still more 
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as you value the honour of our family, I charge 
you to take no rest till you have challenged Ippo¬ 
lito to mortal combat. You must set off for 
Seville at latest a few days hence; and there I 
would have you conceal yourself carefully till the 
day of his marriage with Donna Olivia. You 
must then appear before him, and tell him pub¬ 
licly that you demand satisfaction in the name of 
your injured relation ; and mind, Valerio, let the 
miserable man intercede ever so much for mercy, 
for no doubt he is cowardly as well as treacherous, 
the honour of our family can only be appeased by 
blood/' 

Having received these instructions, Valerio pro¬ 
mised to fulfil his uncle's intentions ; and having 
made all fitting dispositions in case of his own 
death, he set off for Seville in less than a fortnight 
after this interview. While these cruel plots were 
forming against I ppolito's happiness, and even life, 
he was looking forward with impatience to Or- 
tensio's next [communication, hoping to hear an 
agreeable account of Lorenza's pleasure at re¬ 
ceiving the letter he had addressed to her, and 
which he felt certain his friend was adroit enough 
to have conveyed to her long before the time pre¬ 
sent. He fondly fancied that Ortensio only de¬ 
layed writing in order to be able to convey some 
answer, given with equal caution into his safe 
keeping. IIow cruelly were such day-dreams 
dispelled, when that dreadful letter came at last 
that was to deprive him of all his cherished hopes, 
of all his schemes for future happiness ! He read 
it two or three times over before he was able to 
understand or believe its fearful contents. He saw 
by the unsteady hand in which it was written, how 
violently Ortensio had been agitated during his 
task, and while he wept passionately over the de¬ 
struction of his earthly felicity, there was yet a 
feeling of gratitude to Providence that one friend 
at least was left'him to sympathize with his suf¬ 
ferings, and that fate had not quite deprived him 
of everything. A deep gloom settled on I ppolito’s 
mind from that hour, and blackened everything 
around him. And though in his answer to Or¬ 
tensio he endeavoured to temper the expressions of 
his anguish so as to distress as little as possible the 
supposed feelings of his reader, there was an under 
current of hopeless despair to be traced in every 
sentence, that ought to have carried the bitterest 
remorse into the very heart's core of his perfidious 
friend. As Ortensio had indeed hoped c.nd ex¬ 
pected, Ippolito declared to him that, after what 
had happened, he should never return to Naples, 
and that it was his intention so soon as the pending 
suit was decided, one way or another, to settle his 
worldly matters and retire to some monastery 
where he would try and forget the name of Lo- 
renza, or only recollect her as the lovely and inno¬ 
cent being he once had known. There was no 
outbreak of rage against the object of his passion, 
by whom he thought himself so cruelly injured, 
no endeavour to underrate her manifold perfections, 
no burst of mortified pride, no imprecations against 
his rival. Lorenza was lost to him—he admitted 
the loss to be irreparable, and his grief was too 
deep to vent itself in any superfluous words. Or¬ 
tensio feeling relieved from all apprehension of his 
friend’s return, began to breathe more freely, and 


considering the enemy now completely beaten out 
of the field, turned all his thoughts upon capturing 
that last strong hold in his adversary's possession 
—Lorenza's heart. It is true that this seemed the 
most difficult victory of the two, nevertheless, Or¬ 
tensio felt certain of achieving it in the epd. He 
was far too clever a strategist not to be aware that 
discretion is the better part of valour; and, ac¬ 
cording to this rule, instead of presenting himself 
at Don Louis's house on the usual day, he had 
the tact to refrain from intruding, and wrote to say 
that charmed as he had been by the hospitality of 
so kind a family, he could but feel that as the 
friend of Ippolito he would henceforth prove an 
unwelcome guest, and that while he bid adieu to 
the delights of their society, he could scarcely find 
terms to express his gratitude for the favours they 
had heaped upon him. Don Louis of course 
could do no less than send him word that so far 
from implicating him in the slightest degree in 
Ippolito’s guilt, he should be happy to continue 
seeing him on the same footing as before. Nor 
was Don Louis insincere in what he said. He 
had been pleased with Ortensio’s courteous be¬ 
haviour on all occasions; and he considered that 
as his niece had lost one rich suitor it would not 
be amiss to encourage the visits of a young man 
who was at least equal to him in point of family 
and fortune ; and, at any rate, if Lorenza’s present 
state of depression forbid the hope of her suffering 
Ippolito to be replaced in her affections, be was 
glad of the assistance of anybody to soothe or 
amuse her. Ortensio therefore fouud himself very 
cordially received by Don Louis, who told him, 
while they were yet alone, that his mind was now- 
easy, and that he had taken measures to efface the 
affront that had been put upon his family. Or¬ 
tensio turned pale at these words, and had he 
given tongue to his thoughts, he would have ex¬ 
claimed : “ Then I shall be a murderer J" But 
Don Louis, perceiving his emotion, quickly said— 

u I understand your feelings towards your un¬ 
worthy friend, and I esteem you all the better for 
your generous pity; we will speak no more of the 
faithless Ippolito." 

Just at this moment Lorenza entered with down¬ 
cast eyes, and the profoundest grief depicted on 
her countenance. Ortensio could scarcely dare to 
look at the victim of his cruel artifice; but when 
at length he did venture to raise his eyes towards 
her's, she seemed so infinitely more beautiful than 
she had ever before appeared that, although be re¬ 
pented of the deep affliction he had occasioned her, 
at the same time he felt ready to forfeit Heaven so 
that he could but win her love. After dinner, 
although Don Louis was too much occupied with 
his thoughts to feel sleepy, yet he pretended to 
take his siesta as usual, to leave Ortensio more 
free to converse with Lorenza. The result was, 
that he was so well satisfied with the young cava¬ 
lier's respectful mode of seeking to divert his 
niece's grief, that he determined the next time to 
sleep in good earnest if he felt so inclined. The 
tender-hearted Lorenza found an inexpressible 
relief in pouring out her sorrows to one of her 
own age, who listened so untiringly, and seemed 
to pity her so sincerely; and by degrees she looked 
forward to his visits as her sole consolation, he 
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being the only person she knew who was ac¬ 
quainted with Ippolito—so great was still her 
delight to talk about her supposed faithless lover. 
Don Louis saw with pleasure that Ortensio was 
daily growing more and more indispensable to her. 
He observed that her eyes were less frequently red 
from weeping, and he began to hope that offended 
dignity would finish by driving from her bosom 
those last remains of love so difficult to be 
eradicated. Perhaps something of this feeling 
crept imperceptibly into Lorenza’s heart. By 
degrees she talked less of Ippolito, and more of 
her new friend. She was touched at the unremit¬ 
ting attentions of the gay and accomplished Or¬ 
tensio, who left all society for her’s, and contrary 
to his disposition, his habits, or his usual inclina¬ 
tions, had identified himself with her sorrows, and 
seemed bent on .atoning for the faults of another 
—and, strange as it may seem, she at last fell into 
tire snare that had been prepared for her, and 
yielding to her uncle’s persuasions, and Ortensio’s 
passionate entreaties, she finished by consenting to 
become his wife. No sooner was this consent 
given than Ortensio caused all the preparations to 
be speedily made, and requesting Lorenza’s uncle 
to suffer their marriage to be quite private, on the 
plea of getting rid of all those pomps and festivities 
that would prevent their quiet enjoyment of each 
other's society, but in reality for fear the news 
should reach Ippolito’s ears, he contrived by his 
importunities to hasten the day tliat Don Louis 
would willingly have seen ushered in with a little 
more ceremony and regard for the antiquity of his 
family name. No sooner were they united than 
Ortensio proposed to his bride to leave Naples for 
a time, and visit a beautiful estate that he pos¬ 
sessed about thirty leagues off; and finding Lo- 
renza quite willing to enter into his plans, they 
shortly after bid adieu to Don Louis and started 
for the country. Lorenza, who was naturally little 
inclined to gaiety, and had never entirely recovered 
her spirits since the supposed desertion of Ippolito, 
preferred a secluded life to a more dissipated one; 
and though Ortensio was fitted for anything rather 
than solitude, the cloud that hung over his spirits, 
even now that he had secured his prize, had dimi¬ 
nished his fondness for society, and consequently 
their two characters assimilated better than might 
have been expected. For a time all went vastly 
well. Ortensio was unremitting in his attentions 
to his beautiful wife, and Lorenza, grateful for the 
love she bad inspired had given him all the affec¬ 
tion that could be furnished by a heart that had 
been occupied by a more enthusiastic passion. 
She was not only universally considered a most 
happy wife, but she felt herself to be so, and 
whenever any recollections of Ippolito intruded 
upon her mind, she would chide them as unwor¬ 
thy, and even doubt whether, had her first choice 
turned out better, she could have found the same 
happiness as with her present husband. They had 
been married about six months when one day that 
Ortensio was absent hunting (the only amusement 
that ever drew him away from her side) one of his 
tenants, who had been in arrears, at length called 
to pay his rent. Some of the old receipts being 
wanted to settle a disputed point, the steward ap¬ 
plied to Lorenza in his master’s absence, and 


requested her to look for them among Ortensio’s 
papers, indicating the particular drawer in the 
bureau in which he believed she would find them. 
Lorenza, who recollected that her husband had 
left his key upon a table in his room, hastened to 
fetch it, and going into a little study where his 
books and papers were kept, she opened the 
bureau expecting to put her hand upon the receipts 
immediately. Not finding them, however, where 
the steward had told her, she began to search 
amidst the confused mass of papers that were 
heaped un in one corner, when on turning them 
over she discovered, to her surprise, a letter ad¬ 
dressed to herself, in Ippolito’s hand. A strange 
thrill went through her frame at this sight—for she 
had never in her life received a letter from Ippo¬ 
lito. How it came here, and why it had been 
hidden from her, were questions that startled her 
as they suggested themselves to her mind. Fright¬ 
ened, she scarcely knew why, she opened "the 
letter with trembling hands, examined the date, 
and then rapidly perused it’s contents. Those ex¬ 
pressions of devoted love and of passionate endear¬ 
ment, so different in their intensity to Ortensio s 
lighter and less enthusiastic temperament, struck 
her with a painful contrast that she had never re¬ 
marked on before—and no wonder, for Ippolito 
had never been allowed to see her with half the 

liberty that Don Louis had granted to Ortensio_ 

but here his whole soul pourtrayed itself unre¬ 
servedly, and while she drank up each word with 
eager fondness, she felt an irresistible return of that 
love which neither time nor another attachment 
had been able to extinguish. Resolved on sifting 
this mystery to the bottom, and almost hoping to 
discover Ippolito’s innocence, she recommenced 
her search amongst the papers, when she lighted 
on a letter in the same well known hand, directed 
to her husband. Lorenza was too much agitated 
at the time to make very nice distinctions about 
the indiscretion of her proceeding, and feeling that 
if she had been deceived, she had a right to make 
use of any weapons that chance threw in her way, 
she never hesitated a moment, but read the letter 
through. It was the last one that Ippolito had 
ever written to his friend, (which, together with 
the other, Ortensio had imprudently forgotten to 
destroy), and here she found the whole story of 
iniquity written in legible and indubitable charac¬ 
ters. She saw at a glance all that she had lost— 
and how she had lost it—and Ortensio became a 
monster in her eyes, from whom she recoiled with 
horror. Her resolution was taken at once. She 
locked up the bureau, and replaced the key on the 
table where she had found it, and then gathering 
up her purse and her jewels, she fled from the 
house, and took refuge in a neighbouring convent. 
On returning from the chace, Ortensio enquired* 
for his wife, and being told by the servants that 
she had been closeted for some hours in his study, 
where they had not ventured to interrupt her, he 
went, with a degree of alarm, to see if anything 
was the matter. Not finding her there, he repaired 
to her room, when he saw a strip of paper lying 
on the table beneath the key of his bureau. He 
opened it with a sort of misgiving, and read as 
follows:— 

19 Ortensio,—Your ^eachervh^g l^t^dfeoj^red. 
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and you are become abhorrent to me. By the time 
you read these lines, I shall have reached a retreat 
from which no human power can compel me to 
return to a perjured friend and deceitful husband. 
You will never see me again. Adieu—while I go 
to weep for ever over my easy credulity, learn, if 
possible, to weep in penitence over the blighted I 
hopes of the unfortunate Loklnza.” 

These words fell like a clap of thunder upon 
the guilty Ortensio. Not even the grief of the heart- 
stricken Lorenza at the discovery of her husband's 
perfidy could equal the frenzy of despair that took 
possession of his soul at so unexpected a catas¬ 
trophe. As soon, however, as his first paroxysm 
had somewhat subsided, he flew to give orders to 
his servants and huntsmen to disperse themselves 
in all directions in search of their mistress, en¬ 
treating them to lose not a moment as they valued 
his life. And then, fatigued as lie was by the day's 
chace, he mounted a fresh horse and started off at 
a desperate speed, while his honest dependants, 
atarmed by his pale and haggard looks, evinced 
their attachment for Lorenza by their prompt 
obedience to their distracted masters orders, raising 
the whole neighbourhood as they went along, and 
calling on them to join in the search of their 
beloved mistress. 

We must now return to Valerio. On arriv¬ 
ing at Seville to fulfil his uncle's instructions, he 
found that Ippolito had left that city, and after 
wandering through a part of Spain, had sailed for 
Algiers with some of the Fathers of the Redemp¬ 
tion, in a vessel freighted by himself, in the bene¬ 
volent purpose of aiding these pious monks to 
redeem Christian captives. Some said it was to 
propitiate Heaven and insure the favourable issue 
of his law-suit—others accused him of ostentation 
—none knew of the secret grief that was preying 
on his heart, that compelled him to seek consola¬ 
tion in vast designs for the benefit of hi§ fellow, 
creatures. He was however, expected back at 
Seville, theiefore Valerio resolved to await his 
return. Many months passed away in this 
manner, during which, Valerio, notwithstanding 
the most diligent research, was unable to gain any 
information about the supposed marriage of 
Donna Olivia with Ippolito. Concluding therefore 
that the match had been broken off, be resolved ne¬ 
vertheless to take his revenge on him as soon as be 
appeared, without losing any further time in wait¬ 
ing for the day of his nuptials. He was confirmed 
in this resolution on hearing that the lawsuit was 
decided in Ippolito's favour, and that the latter 
was daily expected. At length the wished-for 
moment came, .and no sooner did Valerio hear of 
Ippolito’s arrival in port, than he flew to meet 
him, and while several of his friends were crowding 
round him with congratulations on his safe return, 
he came forward to demand satisfaction in his 
uncle's name. Ippolito, who did not know Va¬ 
lerio's person, hesitated at first, as if he thought 
the stranger had mistaken him for some one else, 
when Valerio quickly added— 

“ It is Don Louis who sends me." 

Startled by a name which he could never hear 
without a painful reference to past events, he in¬ 
voluntarily replied— 

“ How can Don Louis ask satisfaction of me ? 


Is it not his family who have done me the cruel¬ 
lest injury 1” 

“ That you must settle in your own conscience 
as best suits yourself/' replied Valerio, “ but as I 
am of a different opinion, I must request you to 
decide the matter, not by a vain dispute of woids 
but at the point of the sword." 

Ippolito replied cal inly that he was ready to 
give him any such satisfaction that he might re¬ 
quire, and after requesting the rest of that day to 
settle his affairs, they agreed to meet on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Ippolito immediately proceeded 
to make his will. Half of Don Pablo's property 
he bequeathed to the nephew who had sued against 
him ; the other half to the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity, whither he had thoughts of retiring should 
he survive. His whole personal property, and his 
estates in Italy, he left to Ortensio in memory of 
their friendship. Having thus arranged his world¬ 
ly matters, he confessed to one of the Fathers who 
had accompanied him to Algiers, the only sin of 
his life, which was the one lie was about to com¬ 
mit, in seeking to take his adversary's life. It was 
in vain the good monk remonstrated and tried to 
dissuade him, on the plea that as he half belonged 
to them, he ought no longer to subject himself to 
temporal laws, and much less yield to the dictates 
of folly and passion. Ippolito replied that he had 
not sought to quarrel with any one, but that till he 
had retired definitively from the world, he could 
not school his feelings into overlooking so public 
an insult. Then seeing that the Father shook 
his head sorrowfully, he added that if it pleased 
Ileavcn that he should escape with his life, he 
would devote his remaining days to the acquisition 
of those milder and more forbearing virtues which 
he hoped to learn of the holy fraternity. 

“ My son," said the old man, “ it were better 
to learn it now at once, than trust to a future that 
may never come," and a few tears stole down his 
aged cheeks as he blessed the young cavalier, who 
with all his reverence for him, was too weak to run 
counter to the prejudices of society, and saw him 
depart with a painful presentiment of coming evil. 

Valerio and Ippolito met at the appointed spot. 
The former was violent and hasty, aud being irri¬ 
tated by a supposed affront which he had so long 
waited to revenge, fought with a kind of desperate 
determination that one of them should fall. All his 
thrusts told, while Ippolito who was sick of life, 
whose arm was perhaps enervated by the monk's 
denunciations against duellists, all of whom he 
branded as murderers, and who besides felt no 
animosity towards Valerio, kept mostly on the de¬ 
fensive ; and though his own wounds were bleed¬ 
ing profusely, his sword was scarcely tinged with 
blood. Valerio, naturally generous, no sooner 
perceived that his adversary, from some cause or 
another, was fighting at a disadvantage, than lie 
threw down his sword, saying :— 

“ Recover yourself, Signor, before we proceed, 
I would not be your assassin." 

Ippolito, too weak to answer, staggered to the 
nearest tree, and would have fallen had not Valerio 
run to his assistance, and with a quick transition 
from hostility to a feeling of sincere pity, tendered 
all the services in his power. 

“ Tell Don Louis that 1 forgive him," said Ip* 
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polito, when he hud recovered breath enough to 
speak, ” for 1 die in peace with all mankind.” 

Valerio, who thought it was Don Louis who had 
to forgive Ippolito, instead of the other way, ne¬ 
vertheless replied gently :— 

“ Rather forgive me, Signor, who without any 
personal enmity, have yet been forced to become 
the instrument of Don Louis's just resentment; 
not for his own wrongs, but those of his niece 
Lorenza.” 

The dying Ippolito opened his eyes again at 
this name, and said:— 

“ Did Lorenza wish for ray death '! then indeed 
deatii were more bitter than I could have supposed 
possible !” 

“ No,” replied Valerio, “ Lorenza I am certain, 
would forgive you at this moment, even your 
broken faith. Neither she nor her husband Or- 
tensio had the least hand in-” 

“ Ortensio the husband of Lorenza !” exclaimed 
Ippolito, with sudden energy, “ by what prodigy 
can so strange a union have been effected ?" 

Valerio explained all he knew from his uncle's 
letters, since he had been at Seville, as hastily as 
possible, for he saw no time was to be lost, and 
that there was evidently a something that Ippolito 
wanted to clem up before he died. When ne had 
finished speaking, Ippolito once more raised his 
eyes towards Heaven with a sad and appealing 
look, and said :— 

u Then we have both been basely deceived ! 
Tell Don Louis on the word of a dying man, that 
I never was unfaithful to his niece, and tell her, oh 
tell her-” 

Here his intellects, which were rapidly darken¬ 
ing, seemed to grow more and more indistinct. 

“ Iwill fulfil all your wishes,” said the remorse- 
stricken Valerio, pressing his hand. 

“ Tell her that 1 believed Ortensio,” continued 
Ippolito, “ and may she never have cause to repent 
of trusting him, as I have done.” 

So saying, he expired in the arms of his adver¬ 
sary, now suddenly transformed into a compas¬ 
sionate friend, who longed to revenge the death he 
had himself inflicted. No sooner had Valerio seen 
Ippolito’s remains given over to the Fathers of the 
Redemption, in whose convent he had requested 
they might be interred, than he fled from Seville, 
leaving a letter to be delivered to one of Ippolito's 
relations, in which lie informed him of the fatal 
eiTor under which he had challenged him and taken 
away his life. On reaching Naples, he found Don 
Louis already in possession of the facts, and learn¬ 
ed also Lorenza’s flight from her husband's house, 
and then eager to show to the world how innocent¬ 
ly he had participated in Ippolito's death, he lost 
no time in sending a challenge to the treacherous 
Ortensio. This duel, in which neither were killed, 
(and Valerio indeed only slightly wounded) made 
a great sensation in the town, and soon the whole 
story circulated amongst its inhabitants. Valerio 
became the hero of the day, while the wretched 
Ortensio deprived at once of his wife, his honour, 
and his place in society, was obliged to leave 
Naples, and seek some distant town, where he 
hoped to screen himself awhile from the dis¬ 
grace that pursued him. But he was not suf¬ 
fered to rest long. Scarcely had he somewhat 


recovered from his wounds, when Don Pablo's 
nephew, touched by the noble donation of one 
whose claims he had foimerly questioned, and re- 
sohed to revenge his memory, sought out the guilty 
Ortensio and insulted him in the open streets. A 
meeting ensued on the following day, but as if 
fate had determined to prolong the martyrdom of 
the wretched Ortensio, he was yet doomed, though 
heavily wounded, to drag on his miserable existence 
for some years longer, during which lie had to an¬ 
swer so many challenges on the part of Ippolito's 
relations, that when he received the final blow 
in the last of these encounters, his body was found 
to be covered with scars and ill-closed wounds. 
Thus perished the once gay and brilliant Ortensio, 
leaving his ample fortune and his tarnished name 
to his young wife, in whose eyes the one offered 
sorry compensation for the other. Ippolito's pro¬ 
perty he never touched, but bequeathed it, in 
hopes of atoning for his flagrant transgressions, to 
various charitable institutions, a portion amongst 
the rest to the Fathers of the Redemption in Spain, 
with a humble request that he might be suffered 
to lay his ashes beside those of the betrayed Ip¬ 
polito. The request was granted, and the per¬ 
jured friend sleeps beside of the injured one, as 
though death that levels all things, had cancelled 
the memory of all but their former friendship. 


SONG OF TIIE FAIRIES. 

1st Fairy. 

Where boldest thou thy course this day. 

To the lands of the morning far away, 

Where the rising billows softly swell. 

And the Nautilus rides in his paper shell; 

And the flying bsh may draw thy Car, 

To catch the first gleam of the bright day star ? 
2nd Fairy. 

I go not away to the Eastern Sea, 

Tbo* the wove may be rolling pleasantly; 

But I hie me afar to Golconda’s mines. 

Where the diamond and the ruby shines *, 

And I'll deck my head with brighter gems 
Than glow upon regal diadems, 

And quaff the wave of the deep clear spring. 
From its emerald sources wandering ; 

And revel the night in those sparkling domes, 
Known but to us and the elfish Gnomes. 

3rd Fairy. 

And I will away to the mountains fair, 

And join the dance with the fairies there ; 

And sip the dew from the violet’s bell, 

And sail on the lake in the pearly shell. 

X. I\ I. 


CHARADE. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

“ Come here, little boy,” cried a portly old dame. 
Whose eyes were as dim as gas-lights in a fog;— 
“ Come here, little boy, and pray tell me your name.” 
The lad whipp’d off bis castor, and said “ Johnny 
Hogg.” 

“ Can you rend, little hoy?”—The lad simper’d out 
" yes 

" Then tell me what's written just over my door, 
For I've been for an hour in the greatest distress 
To discover."—''* Why, Ma’am, it is this, and no 
more,— 

A circle, pounds, pence;—sorrow ; wbot I shall be ! 
What you areonly look in a mirror ond see!” 
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THE EIGHTEEN GIRLS OF NID- 
WALDEN. 

A LEGEND OF 1798. 

BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

tl Yet is the tale, brief though it be as .strange, 

As full methinks of wild and wonderous change. 

As any that the wandering tribes require. 

Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 

As any sang of old in hall or bower 

To minstrel's harps at midnight’s witching hour!” 

Rogers, 

The MS. from which the following narrative 
is subjoined was origiually in the possession of a 
pupil of the philanthropic Pestalozzi, and sup¬ 
posed to have been written by the boy’s mother, 
who was herself an eye witness of the dreadful 
scenes described in it. Scenes which shall render 
back to France and to her Generals an immortality 
of hatred whenever a free spirit or a gentle heart 
pauses to contemplate them. 

“ It was evening/’ so commences the Legend of 
the eighteen Girls of Midwalden. “ An evening 
such as we only find in Switzerland during its 
brief Summer. Around us waved the golden coni 
fields and green pastures, while far above the white 
dazzling peaks of the distant glaciers smiled down 
upon us in their cold and solemn beauty like 
presiding spirits. 

It was customary at that time for the girls of 
Midwalden to meet together at intervals, when the 
glad recollections of our early days, when we used 
to sport with each other upon the mountains or 
gather flowers in the lower valleys, were renewed 
with an almost childish eagerness and delight. On 
the evening in question there were eighteen of us 
reckoning myself,—eighteen happy and joyous 
girls just budding into womanhood, with all those 
vague hopes, and delightful dreams so peculiar to 
that period of life fresh in our hearts. Some stood 
knitting in picturesque groups, their busy fingers 
moving almost as nimbly as their tongues. While 
others sat upon the ground weaving garlands of the 
blue gentiana which they twined with untutored 
grace amidst their flowing tresses or hung care¬ 
lessly upon the boughs of the trees above their 
heads, while a few of the younger ones danced 
merrily on the green turf to minstrelsy of their own 
sweet voices. 

Amidst the darkness of after years how vividly 
does the memory of that hour flash back upon my 
mind—how fondly I seek to linger over the one 
bright spot in my night of gloom ! Sweet friends 
and companions of my happy childhood ! I see 
you once more as you were then, ere the withering 
blight of care had fallen upon your hearts. I 
listen to the loud glad music of your mingled 
laughter—and my spirit bounds within me at, the 
recollection! 

Among that merry group there were five sisters, 
all beautiful and somewhat proud of the admira¬ 
tion which their appearance together never failed 
to excite, but with such perfect love existing be¬ 
tween them that each one scarcely ever thought of 
herself separate from the rest. Aileen, the youngest, 
was the favourite, not only of her sisters but the 
whole Canton. She had ail those qualities which 


we find to be the usual characteristics of the be¬ 
ings most loved in this world—gentleness, affec¬ 
tion, and a light and joyous spirit. It seemed 
impossible that Aileen should ever give offence to 
any one, so caressing were her manners, and so 
winning even in their very waywardness. There 
was another too whom we all loved, an orphan, 
one of those passionate and imaginative beings for 
whose future happiness we involuntarily tremble, 
dreading the moment when the slumbering ener¬ 
gies of their souls shall be unchained from their 
deep repose to bless or destroy, according to the 
object around which they cling, But why parti¬ 
cularize any more ? after all the early history of 
most girls is pretty much alike, and the same 
thoughts and feelings however carefully concealed 
will generally be found to actuate their conduct. 

As the evening closed in, those who had wan¬ 
dered farther away among the mountains, and the 
merry dancers upon the plain, wearied with their 
exertious, and infected with that sobered train of 
feeling which is apt to steal over us in the hour of 
a summer twilight, joined their graver companions, 
and we twined our arms around each other’s 
waists with holier feelings of affections, and began 
to fancy as girls are apt to do, the many circum¬ 
stances that might happen to divide us before an¬ 
other summer. There are three things which the 
young have to dread at such times as these,—mar¬ 
riage with its host of new ties and sympathies, 
which generally succeed in weaning us so effec¬ 
tually from all the old companions and associa¬ 
tions of our girlhood. Death, and change, but of 
the last we knew, and thought nothing. Many a 
fair cheek glowed at the possibility of the first, and 
when we spoke of the second, I observed that one 
fair girl whose sisters had all died of consumption 
stole away and wept, praying for forgiveness as 
she did so—she was very young to die 1 Poor 
Louise! you were not destined to perish thus. 

Those who had no lovers veiled their girlish 
envy by laughing at their more fortunate com¬ 
panions ; and those who had felt too happy to heed 
the playful mirth that was directed against them. 
One young girl, with a saucy toss of her beautiful 
head, amid the dark tresses of which the fading 
blossoms of the Gentiana peeped dimly ou^ like 
stars in a dark night, laughingly assured us that 
Midwalden contained not one whom she could 
ever love. And yet six months afterwards we fol¬ 
lowed her to the village church, and saw her the 
happy bride of a young farmer, whose cottage 
joined her father’s ; showing how little faith is to 
placed in the proud boastings of an unengaged 
neart. Aileen sat upon the ground at the feet of 
her second sister, with her arch and mischievous 
eyes uplifted with provoking mirth, as she sang 
the old Swiss ballad, of a— 

“ Youth who came from fair Piedmont to woo an 
Alpine maiden.” 

And the low sweet tones of her voice, the beauti¬ 
ful picture which she presented, her joyous face 
seen in contrast with tire downcast eyes and blush¬ 
ing consciousness of her sister had rivetted all our 
attention, when it was suddenly diverted by the 
appearance of one of those wild Bohemian women, 
whose periodical visits to our Cantons are looked 
forward to with such trembling eagerness by the 
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younger portion of the inhabitants. She wore a 
crimson petticoat reaching a little above the ancle, 
and over that a still shorter garment of pale blue 
cloth, surmounted by a velvet jacket, which was 
profusely covered with small gilt buttons. A crim¬ 
son handkerchief twisted about her head, and but 
ill concealing a profusion of grey matted hair, 
gave a picturesque wildness to her whole attire, 
and contrasted finely with the dark, weather-stained 
hue of her complexion. Her eyes were singularly 
bright and keen, and we shrank back with a mo¬ 
mentary feeling of awe as they glanced rapidly 
over us. 

Aileen ceased her song and was the first to come 
forward and approach the wanderer, entreating 
that she would make trial of her skill, and tell her 
how long it would be before she found some one 
that she could love better than her sisters ? 

The Bohemian did not reply, but a shade of 
sorrow passed over her face. 

u How old are you my child ?” she asked, as 
Aileen somewhat impatiently repeated her request, 
holding up as she did so a small silver cross as a 
reward. 

“ I shall be fifteen in a few days,” was the 
quick reply. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” said the gipsy 
turning away her head. u So young—so early 
doomed ! keep thy cross child, for in that blessed 
emblem you must place your whole trust!” 

“ I know it,” said Aileen, kissing it devoutly. 
“ And had I given you this, I have still another 
left, the last gift of my sainted mother. But if 
you will not be bribed to tell my fortune,” she 
added with that winning smile, which so few could 
withstand, “ do it for love!” 

u Maiden if I refuse thee, it is in pity,” said the 
Bohemian; 

Aileen looked disappointed, for she was not 
used to have her wishes disputed, but it was evi¬ 
dent that the angry feeling was not of long conti¬ 
nuance, for I watched her a few moments after¬ 
wards steal round to the bank on which the ! 
wanderer had flung her empty wallet, and place in 
it the bread and fruit which had been prepared for 
her own supper, together with the only coin she 
possessed, which small as it was would be suffi¬ 
cient in a hospitable country, such as Switzerland, 
then was for the most part, to last out for many 
days. 

To all who addressed her, the old woman was 
equally reserved, refusing to make trial of her skill 
though richly tempted by the lavish offerings of 
the impatient group whose eagerness to pierce into 
the unknown future was increased by tne opposi¬ 
tion which they had so unexpectedly met with. At 
length the keen eyes of the Bohemian rested on the 
spot where I stood, and she beckoned me towards 
her, withdrawing a little apart as she did so, and 
I followed her trembling with curiosity and impa¬ 
tience. She took my hand in her withered ones 
and appeared carefully to examine it, while from 
time to time she looked up in my face with a dark 
and troubled expression. 

‘ You love and are beloved!” said the Gipsy 
at length. 

I remained silent, too timid to confess, and too 
conscious to deny the truth of the assertion, and 
she continued. 


“ It is well, the object is worthy of you, and you 
will attain it. In the short space of two years, 
you will be a wife, a mother, and a widow!” 

There was a long pause, during which my better 
reason struggled with the superstitious fears that 
overwhelmed me. 

“ But why,” said I at length, “ have I alone 
been singled out to listen to your dark revealings ? 
No fate which you might prophecy for my com¬ 
panions could be worse than that marked out 
for me.” 

“ Hear me,” said the Bohemian with impres¬ 
sive solemnity, “ two years hence, not one of those 
seventeen beautiful and happy girls shall be left 
alive upon the earth l The doom is upon every 
one of them, and you are destined to see it 
worked out!” 

I started and uttered an irrepressible scream of 
horror, but she bade me be calm, and hide care¬ 
fully within my own breast, the desolating secret 
which I had wrung from hers. 

A little way off, stood the merry group curiously 
regarding us, and fearing they might read in the 
pale horror-stricken expression of my face their 
own fearful destiny, I turned away from the gipsy 
with a wild laugh and rejoined them immediately. 

“ Well,” said Aileen, passing her arm gently 
around me, and looking archly into my eyes. 
" Any news of Priest John?” and then seeing that 
I looked unhappy, she kindly added. “ After all 
my dear friend, this is but nonsense, and the God 
of the Future only knows what is in store for us.” 

“ Poor Aileen f for thy sake I prayed that it 
might be so.” 

With delicate consideration no other questions 
were put to me, my gentle companions judging 
from my sadness, that I had nothing pleasant to 
relate. All through the remainder of that me¬ 
morable evening 1 felt as a mortal may be sup- 
posed to do, moving amidst a band of happy 
spirits—henceforth I was alone—they must all die 
but I should survive ! 

Another summer came, and we met again. 
Many that had had lovers were now wives, and a 
change had passed over all. Of the five fair girls 
two were married, but the youngest and most beau¬ 
tiful of them all, still loved no one better than her 
sisters. The orphan too had fulfilled her doom— 
the doom of a too sensitive spirit, a blighted and 
broken heart! But the pride of her woman’s 
nature struggled powerfully with its weakness, and 
no laugh was louder in the joyous circle than that 
of the pale and heart-stricken Clemence. Louise 
had passed the fatal age, on the attainment of 
which, her fair sisters had dropt one by one into 
their untimely graves, and catching the wild hopes 
of her parents and friends, that she was not des¬ 
tined to fall a victim to that fearful disease which 
had swept away so many, she gave herself up to 
those fairy hopes and anticipations with which the 
young love to look forward into the future. For 
myself; I could only rejoice as I gazed upon them 
that the prophesy was as yet unfulfilled; only one 
year remained of the time mentioned by the Bohe¬ 
mian, and it seemed to me impossible that they 
should all die in that short space,—but nothing is 
impossible to God ! One part of the prediction 
which related to myself, had however come to pass 
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and I was the happy wife of one of the best of 

IIIVII. 

:My son for whose eyes this narrative is written, 
has only to consult the various histories of the 
times, in order to form some idea of the vigorous 
manner in which the French republic worked out 
their avowed purpose of subjugating Switzerland. 
A free people, as they styled themselves, fighting 
against a nation that had from time immemorial, 
preferred liberty to life itself. I shall confine my- 
s ‘lf, therefore, to what passed in my own imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. 

In the month of July 1703, General Schauen- | 
burg and the French commissioners, sent orders j 
for all the people to assemble in every Canton, 1 
and take an oath at once repugnant to their feel¬ 
ings, and dangerous to their long cherished inde¬ 
pendence. But they, at once refused to comply 
with the demand, entreating to be left to the peace¬ 
able enjoyment of that liberty, which they had so 
dearly purchased ; and ofFering to make a solemn 
promise, never to take up arms against France, or 
join the ranks of its enemies. But this was not 
deemed sufficient, and Schauenburg repaired to 
Luzern with fifteen thousand men, ready to invade 
the forest Cantons. Had they remained firm and 
united, all might yet have been well, but Schwitz 
first, and then Uri, began to waver in their resolu¬ 
tion, until the small Canton of Unterwalden was 
left alone in the struggle. The Obwalden was sur¬ 
prised by the entrauce of a French column, and 
forced to make a passive resistance ; and the beau¬ 
tiful N idwalden only remained to resist the com¬ 
bined forces of France. And if it fell at last, the 
victim of a power a thousand times exceeding its 
own, the glory is still with those brave men, and 
undying shame upon the conqueror! 

The little valley of Martyrs, ns it has since been 
called, felt that determination of purpose which is 
produced by a feeling of right and justice; and a 
hope that even though they perished, the memory 
of their struggle, and the desire to avenge their 
deaths, might have a beneficial effect in awakening 
the mind of their countrymen from the slavish 
lethargy which was fast stealing over them, at.d 
that a flame might be kindled from the ashes of the 
brave, by the help of which, not Nidwalden only, 
but the whole of Switzerland should be purified 
and freed. 

Sustained as I was by the unshrinking constancy 
of my noble husband, I shuddered at the fearful 
prospect before me, and instead of rejoicing over 
the birth of my fair and beautiful boy, wept to 
tiling that another of the Bohemian's prophesies 
had been accomplished. 

Early on the morning of the memorable 9th of 
September, my husband entered my chamber where 
I sat, pale and sorrowful, and commanded me to 
pack up as quickly as possible, such little valu- 
ables as I might desire to preserve, and join a 
party of my countrywomen, who terrified at the 
increasing horrors of the times, which spared 
neither sex or age, were about to take refuge at 
Sarnen. 

“ And you John,*' said I, clinging fondly to 
him, and looking into his pale beautiful face with 
streaming eyes. u What will become of you V 9 

“ I am going now' to perform mass, and the 


God whom I serve, will protect me,” was his re¬ 
ply, as lie bent down and kissed my forehead for 
the last time, and kneeling at his feet, I submis¬ 
sively received his blessing and departed to join 
my child, who was already in safety at Sarnen. 
A strange sort of resolution sustained me in that 
fearful hour, and I felt that it was in vain to 
struggle against fate. 

The pale group without, only waited my com¬ 
ing, and with trembling steps and by a circuitous 
path, we passed hastily out of the devoted city. 
There were above thirty of us, including old women 
and children ; hut of those capable of doing any¬ 
thing in their own defence, but eighteen—the same 
eighteen who two years ago on that very day, had 
met together thoughtless and happy girls, in the 
peaceful valleys of Nidwalden—and every one of 
them doomed 1 

About half way between Stanz and the place of 
our destination, stands the chapel of St. Jacob, 
the white walls of which were already in sight, 
when a troop of French soldiers, maddened with 
conquest and thirsting for blood, suddenly emerged 
from the cover of a neighbouring wood. In that 
dreadful moment, the pale and broken-hearted 
Clemence was the first to think on what was best 
to be done, and hurrying the feebler portion of 
our little band into the chapel, we placed ourselves 
resolutely with our backs against the wall, resolved 
to die in their defence. We were all armed with 
scythes, which we had found left by the frightened 
inhabitants, and I noticed that the formost soldiers 
involuntarily shrank back at the first sight of our 
formidable weapons. We knew that it was in 
vain to appeal to their mercy, but nevertheless 
Aileen made the effort. Poor girl! she had been 
taught to believe that no one could refuse her any¬ 
thing, but they drove her back with threats and 
curses, like a frightened bird. 

Clemence, who from being the least happy, be¬ 
came the more courageous, and fearless ot death, 
spoke a few brief words of hope and encourage¬ 
ment, reminding us that the lives of our aged 
parents and helpless children depended upon our 
beating back our enemies, and concluded with the 
last sentence of the memorable declaration of Bern, 
which was then on every one’s lips, “ We may 
cease to exist, but our honour must be preserved 
to the last.’' 

You may wonder my son, how I could remem¬ 
ber all this, but 1 will venture to say, that not one 
word uttered by that pale and fragile girl, as she 
stood proudly in the midst of us, with her eyes 
flashing and her cheeks glowing, will ever pass 
away from those who heard them. And when 
reason shall have resumed her sway in the hearts 
of her murderers, when ]>eace shall restore them 
to their homes and children in fair France, I can 
wish them no deeper curse than that the recollec¬ 
tion of this scene, and the tones of Clemence’s 
clear silvery voice may be undying 1 

At the first sweep of our glittering weapons the 
French drew back in disorder, aud then turning 
with rage and shame, renewed the attack with an 
impetuosity that left us no hope but death. Cle- 
mence was the first to fall, and gradually of the 
four sisters, who kept so careful a watch around 
the beautiful Aileen, but one was left, and she pale 
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and wounded, could only ward off ihc blows of 
tiic fierce soldiers with her feeble arm. W hen I 
looked again they Imd both disappeared, and of 
the eighteen but seven remained ! For myself, I 
had no fears, but I knew that they must all die / 
Gradually however, my strength failed me—1 grew 
sick with the sight of blood ; and the screams of 
the frightened children within the chapel—the 
groans of my dying companions—aud the wild 
shouts and curses of the soldiers grew less and less 
distinct, as I sank fainting on the ground. 

The day was far advanced liefore I again un¬ 
closed my eyes, to find that of the eighteen I alone 
was left alive ! The soldiers thinking us all de¬ 
stroyed, and somewhat ashamed perhaps of the 
victory they had achieved, departed without farther 
outrage; and finding all quiet, the little band of 
childless mothers, and weeping orphans had gone 
to carry the fearful tidings of their bereavement 
into Sarnen. 

With a sudden hope that all might not be quite 
dead, I moved over the slippery ground and began 
to examine the altered faces of my companions, 
and to place my hand upon hearts that had a short 
time since bounded so joyously, but which were i 
now cold and pulseless. The five sisters bid toge¬ 
ther where they had fallen with their arms flung 
over each other; and a smile seemed to hover on 
the parted lip of the youngest, as if she felt it 
happiness to be with them even in death. Louise 
fearfully mangled, laid at a little distance off. Poor 
Louise! the fate of thy many sisters perishing 
one by one upon theii peaceful beds, surrounded 
by kind friends and loving voices, was to be en¬ 
vied—not feared. One young girl stood up rigidly 
against the white walls of St. Jacob’s Chapel, 
which were sprinkled with her blood, but she was 
quite dead, and on my touching her, fell heavily to 
the grouud ; and sick with horror, I went a little 
way apart, and finding myself upon my knees, 
prayed that God would have mercy both on them 
and me—«ihe dead and the living 1 

It was thus that the little band of brave spirits, 
who had come to ascertain the truth of the horrible 
tragedy related to them, found me and conveyed 
me to Sarnen, where ray worst fears were confirmed 
and the last shock given to my breaking heart— 
thy blessed father died as he had lived, at God’s 
altar! 

Thus somewhat abruptly ends ihe legend of the 
eighteen girls of Nidwalden. And on referring to 
the different histories of the limes, we find that on 
the day to which the closing scene alludes, fifteen 
hundred are supposed to have fallen victims to the 
brutal ferocity of the soldiers. And that a Priest 
while in the act of saying mass, was struck dead 
by a shot, the mark of which in the altar by which 
he stood, is still shown to the traveller. In the 
Churchyard of Stanz, a chapel has been built con¬ 
secrated to the memory of lour hundred and four¬ 
teen inhabitants of the town, including women and 
children, and once a year, mass is said in the old 
chapel of St. Jacob, for the repose of the souls of 
the seventeen girls of Nidwalden 1 


A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal¬ 
lery of pictures, where there is no love, 

Bacox. 


SONG. 

In life's joyous moments 
Why think of the morrow, 

With its vision of sadness, 

Its phantom of sorrow ; 

Why seek to embitter 
Each present delight. 

By dreams of a future, 

O’ershaded by night I 

We'll pluck the gay blossoms 
Which ope in the Spring, 

And garland our brows 

With the freshness they bring; 

And ere they be wither’d, 

We'll fling them aside 
To gather fresh flowers 
In the flush of their pride. 

And let us not search 
On the red rose’s stem, 

For the thorns which lie hidden, 

Oh! seek ye not them ; 

We’ll forget while we sport 
In that glad joyous hour, 

Aught evil is lurking, 

Beneath the fair flower. 

For why should we sadden 
Life’s Summer career. 

By our oares for the future, 

Our search for the tear 1 
Too soon that glad Summer 
Of pleasure is past. 

Too soon comes the Winter 
With cold chilling blast. 

Then while the flower blossoms 
Its scent let us borrow. 

For with Eve comes the blight 
And 'lis wither’d to-morrow. 

Believe me life's crosses 
Are grievous to bear. 

Then fling from the present 
Each shadow of care. 

J. M. R. 


THE HUNTSMAN’S PANIC. 

(a fragment.) 

Written for the Bouts Rimes in “ The Belle 
Assemblce” for January. 

It came on the wings of the desolate night. 

And the Hunter’s bold staghound bayed with 
affright, 

It came with a wild and a piteous groan, 

Whilst the sere leaves of Autumn in eddies were 
blown; 

It came in a cloud-vest, a dark, dense robe, 

And burst in its might o’er the startled globe ! 

Up started the Hunter ! as quick os the haze 
Of the morning fli«s at the sun’s bright blaze. 

His slumbers vanished; be listens in wonder 
To the bowling blast, and the rattling thunder; 

And, starting, he sees his cavern-home brightning 
With the blue-forked flash of the tempest ligbt’ning. 

His bound crouched near on the cold stone floor, 
Purpled with stains of the stag’s heart gore; 

He ventured to look—but a tree came, (hurled 
By the storm’s giant band) with its red leaves 
furled,— 

And the front of his cave was shatter'd and broken 
Where the roses were twined, as a first love token! 

Georoe, 
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CLARA* 


CLARA. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

(Concluded from page 41 .) 

As the term of his stay drew near a close, Charles 
bent his thoughts towards the accomplishment of a 
scheme which wild and senseless, as it would have 
been deemed by one less impetuous, was become 
to him the very ailment of life. Clara was still a 
minor, and could lake no step without the sanction 
of her uncle, so long as she submitted to his con- 
troul he urged she must expect but a tyrannic 
exertion of power, which might end in his com¬ 
pelling her to become the wife of another, to avoid 
this he proposed that they should become privately 
united and leave their country together.' Clara 
gave a firm and haughty denial to the passionate 
entreaties of her lover; in vain she appealed to his 
feelings of rectitude—“ could she leave the kind 
guardian of her infancy, the motherless girl that 
needed female guidance, and above all her infirm 
uncle who had cherished her from infancy, and 
bad placed all his reliance on her love to smooth 
his last years. But the infatuated youth was not 
to be persuaded from the settled purpose of his 
soul, when he found she remained firm in her 
resolution, a storm of reproach fell from his lips, 
and he dared to utter doubts of the sincerity of her 
attachment, and he called upon her to prove it, by 
yielding to his entreaties. Miss Howard listened 
with an enduring attention; when he paused for 
her reply, she stood before him proudly erect, her 
countenance glowed and darkened with resentment, 
and a flash of scorn beamed in her eyes which she 
averted in disdain from the impassioned and kneel¬ 
ing figure before her. 

“ Charles,*' she said, in a tone that startled him 
by its firmness, “ I forgive your presumption in 
supposing me so blinded by passion, as to renounce 
all ties of kindred and principle for its gratifica¬ 
tion, your deviation from reason and respect shall 
be forgotten—even the cruel doubts you have just 
now breathed, all but my duty I will forget; then 
urge me no more, but pursue the means which can 
alone obtain my uncle’s consent to our union, until 
then never will I become your wife.” 

The abashed and mortified Charles muttered a 
few words of repentance and grief and rushed 
from her presence. A few days after their last 
conversation, the ship in which he was to em¬ 
bark was under sailing orders, and Charles Irwine 
was compelled to join her; his spirits rose at the 
thoughts of the perilous and noble cares he was 
about to commence; a short time spent with com¬ 
panions no less ardent restored him to his usual 
flow of spirits and to all appearance he was as care¬ 
less as the breeze that bore him from his native 
land. 

Time passed not so happily with Clara after 
his departure, she missed the animated being who 
in despite of all his faults, was the idol of the fa¬ 
mily ; Clara filled the blank caused in the little 
circle, by a greater effort of cheerfulness, and she 
was rewarded by the return of smiles and the sub¬ 
siding of anxious expressions of dread that had 
often in the fulness of their grief escaped the Rector 
and his daughter. Before the year had passed 
away, the inmates of the Rectory had dropped into 


their usual calm, and to many it might seem mo¬ 
notonous existence. 

Major Howard was not inactive during this pe¬ 
riod, he had by means of his Indian correspon¬ 
dents, obtained a clearer insight into Irwine’s 
principles than years of intimacy could have af¬ 
forded him. He always repeated to his niece any 
trait which was favourable to her absent lover, it 
needed no great penetration to perceive that the 
Major was gradually losing all his former repug¬ 
nance towards Charles, in approbation of his merits 
as a soldier. A daring, therefore brilliant action, 
which it was Charles’ good fortune to perform, did 
more to reinstate him in the Major’s good opinion, 
than all Clara’s intercession could accomplish. 

In the storming of an Indian town, he had hap¬ 
pily, and at the risk of his own life, preserved from 
massacre an English officer who bad been for some 
months in the power of the Indians. The victory 
with all the circumstances attending it was matter 
of high honour to the youthful officer, and he was 
immediately promoted to a more distinguished 
post in the army. 

Clara listened to the encomiums which the 
Major lavished upon this action, with a faint smile, 
but a sinking heart; many months had elapsed 
since that event, and in all that time she had not 
received any direct communication from Charles. 
He had written to her once, shortly after his ar¬ 
rival in India, but this letter contained more the 
lofty aspirings of a heated imagination than those 
gentler feelings that suited her homeborn taste. 
Her lover preserved a silence both to her and his 
father, as inexplicable as it was at variance with 
his usual candour, while the Rector, grieved and 
astonished, was at a loss for a reason to assign for 
the mysterious and unfeeling indifference shown to 
him by his son. Major Howard grew more re¬ 
served, and was evidently labouring to bring his 
mind to the task of relating some unpleasant in¬ 
telligence respecting Charles. All the sickening 
fears that Clara had so long stifled retumed in 
| greater force, reason and knowledge of her lover’s 
principles alike told her she had placed her all of 
happiness on a frail bark. At length her uncle 
thought it necessary to undeceive her with regard 
to Irwine’s real character. He confirmed her worst 
fears by informing her that an intimate friendship 
was established between the officer he had so ma¬ 
terially served and himself; he bad been long the 
most frequent and welcome visitor at his house ; 
the lady who presided over it was a young and 
graceful being, fascinating, lovely and the only 
child of the officer, and an Indian by birth ; nature 
had bestowed all the allurements of Eastern beauty 
on the maiden. When she thanked her father’s pre¬ 
server in honied accents, and expressed for him 
the tenderest interest in his welfare, and all in so 
artless a manner as if she scarce deemed it neces¬ 
sary to conceal her own unfortunate yet innocent 
prepossession in his favour, it was difficult for one 
so inconstant as Charles to resist the spell of fasci¬ 
nation ; yet long he did so, he thought of the com- 
anion of his childhood, the gentle admonitress of 
is youth ; then as a new and engrossing passion 
gradually replaced that lovely absent one, be strove 
to drown it by remembrance of bis plighted faith* 
remorse and fruitless regret succeeded, and then he 
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would seek for relief from his mental tortures in 
the presence of the beautiful Indian. This state 
of indecision could not last long; and too soon he 
pledged his honour past recall, and very shortly 
his marriage was to take place. 

Clara learnt the “ plain unvarnished truth” from 
her indignant uncle ; in his detail there was no 
palliation, no redeeming circumstance to soften the 
suddeness of the blow; all was forced upon her 
conviction, the fickelness, the deceit, and utter 
worthlessness of the being on whom she had 
lavished all her best and most holy affections. 

A letter from Charles shortly before his mar¬ 
riage, confirmed the truth of her uncle’s statement; 
the contents of that epistle, she never revealed; it 
was one of humiliation and in reaty in it, he had 
appealed to her generosity, her mercy and affec¬ 
tion—and not in vain, she wrote to him, not in the 
language of an injured and heart-broken woman, 
she scorned to breathe a word of complaint or re¬ 
proach to one who had so rudely broken the tie of 
every honourable feeling; she released him from 
his engagement to her, in terms that would have 
touched a heart that was not debased by its own 
waywardness. 

Miss Howard was doomed to prove in her own 
case, that misfortune is generally followed in suc¬ 
cession ; before the close of that year, her kind 
uncle was lying on his death-bed, a palsy deprived 
him of speech many hours before breath left him ; 
but so long as sight was granted to him, it was 
directed towards his orphan niece. Clara would 
allow no hireling nurse to perform for him those 
attentions which come so sweet from those we 
love. And she it was who smoothed the pangs of 
dealh. 

When the last will of Major Howard was read, 
it was seen he had left her heiress to a consider¬ 
able fortune; but what were riches to one, who 
had long lost the freshened hopes, the delusive 
imaginings that could alone impart value to the 
possessor? all was cold in her bosom, except the 
pious trust on a refuge in another and better 
world ; ere the last months of mourning had ex¬ 
pired, she bore in her person all the fatal symp¬ 
toms of consumption. 

The silent grief which had fastened on her heart, 
destroyed a frame and constitution always delicate. 
Never did Clara once allude to the disappointment 
that had crushed her; she felt too high a sense of 
feminine delicacy to compromise it by vain re¬ 
pining, a shade of deeper melancholy was alone 
perceptible over her demeanour, more touching 
than any passionate expression of grief; but her 
heart was breaking, and the lamp of life was burn¬ 
ing coldly and silently away. 

The invalid wa9 roused from her sad. reverie by 
the entrance of Miss Jones. 

“ I feared you would feel dull, dear Clara,” 
said she, u so I played truant from church, to pass 
the morning with you, say is it agreeable; or will 
you chide me for my omission of duty V* 

M You are always welcome, dear Miss Jones, 
and perhaps you were never more so than at this 
present moment, for sickness has taught roe how 
dependent we are upon health and fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances for our hours of careless ease.” 

“ Yet I never find solitude irksome/’ said her 


friend, u to me it is a relief after my school busi¬ 
ness is over, or in bustling through trifling pur¬ 
suits, chattering for instance with that best tem¬ 
pered, yet most provoking of all little women Mrs. 
Aimwell*” 

Miss Howard smiled at this sportive sally, then 
again reverting to her first idea, she said, after a 
moment’s pause, “ there was a time when solitude 
appeared as welcome to me, but now my mind 
grows wearied with the sad images that rise before 
it, by far too gloomy to be chased away by aught 
that memory can bring of brighter recollections ; it 
is then that I pray to be released from suffering; 
but death approaches so slowly, that were it not 
for this wasting frame, and the mortal languor that 
besets me, I might yet suppose a long term of 
existence awaited me.” 

Miss Jones, struck witii the sorrowful energy 
with which the invalid spoke, rallied her own 
spirits, as she replied in a cheerfnl voice. 

“ This is unusual language my dear Clara, to 
hear from you ; I can only attribute this melan¬ 
choly to a too close confinement to the house— 
lean on my arm, and we will take a walk in the 
garden, where you shall see your own flower bed, 
and gather roses whose fragrance and beauty shall 
bring as bright a bloom in your cheeks for very 
envy.” 

The friends passed out of a bay-window that 
looked upon the lawn,and striking into the shrub¬ 
bery, they walked slowly on. A mild air was 
abroad, and not a threatening cloud darkened the 
wide blue smiling sky above their heads, a range 
of swelling hills masked the horizon, while nearer 
broken ground and rising knolls, and hedgerows 
that bounded the yellow corn fields, from others 
that looked by distance so many patches of rain¬ 
bow tints as if a caprice of nature, yet the whole 
blending in perfect harmony. The church spire 
rose from amid a venerable avenue of elms, the 
dark grey timeworn edifice was distinctly seen 
from an opening in the road ; near its quiet burial 
ground, stood the school, a plain neat modern 
building, snug cottages were clustered round it, 
and farms and villas of more pretending architec¬ 
ture were scattered far and near; the Rectory- 
house, formed a pleasing feature in the landscape; 
it had undergone repairs and various alterations 
under the reign of its different occupants, but time 
had blended every hue in one dull red, fostering 
the clematis and ivy that crept up the walls, and 
drooped in masses over the casemeuts and door¬ 
post. A long low wall divided the kitchen-garden 
and meadow, from the ornamental portion of 
ground before the bouse; here in different groups 
where trees whose foiling leaves, and glowing tints 
proclaimed the autumn; the flowers were blooming 
m their gayest colours, and the unseen birds sent 
up to Heaven their rich, full, and melodious carol 
on the morning breeze. 

The invalid stood leaning over the garden gate, 
which looked out upon the high-road, wrapped 
closely in her cashmere, her head resting on her 
hand, and her attention absorbed in contemplation 
of a scene she had known from infancy, and yet 
now came over her fancy with the freshness of a 
novel charm. 

There is something in the nature of an English 
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scene on the Sabbath day, peculiarly expressive of 
the holy rest it is intended to commemorate; in 
the country the religious peasant regards that day 
as one set apart from all toil, one that is allotted 
for the communings of man with his Creator; all 
the hardships of his blameless and laborious life, 
is forgotten in thankfulness for the blessings which 
are his portion, in the pure enjoyment of domestic 
love; and as he sees around him his sportive 
healthy children, and their industrious pious mo¬ 
ther, the labourer feels gratefully that tne seventh 
day is to him a day truly of rest. 

The morning service was over, and the congre¬ 
gation were dispersing ; among a group who ap¬ 
proached, the ladies saw Lucy leaning on her 
father’s arm, and Mrs. Aimwell walking quickly 
before them, she soon joined her young friends. 

t( Well my dears, I suppose you are admiring 
this pastoral scene; confess you are two idlers 
who prefer by far a stroll in the meadows listening 
to murmuring rivulets, or the moaning of the wind 
through the leafless branches of the trees (as they 
say in romances) to the godly sermon our minister 
gave us this morning ?” 

“ You found it very much like a composing 
draught I suspect my dear Mrs. Aimwell,” said 
Lucy archly, “ first it produced stupor, then 
drowsiness, which ended in profound slumber/’ 

“ Excuse me Miss Irwine, napping I disclaim, 
had I been so inclined the ridiculous appearance 
of Mrs. Drugg, the Apothecary’s wife would have 
frightened away slumber; there she sat in the pew 
opposite to mine, dressed in the height of finery 
and bad taste, accompanied by Miss Simkins, 
who, every one is aware—” 

“ Oh 1 never mind that now,” cried her alarmed 
hearers. 

“ Let us, my dear Mrs. Aimwell,” said the 
Hector, “ converse upon a more agreeable sub¬ 
ject ; indeed if we can say but little in favour of 
our neighbours, surely their frailties should not be 
made the occassion for idle jesting, but rather for 
deep compassion and humble self-examination.” 

The Hector was suddenly interrupted by the 
approach-of a hired carriage towards the Rectory. 

“ Look, my dear sir,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aimwell, 
« the driver has turned the horses’ heads this way, 
now how very strange if it should prove—” 

“ Some traveller,” said Miss Jones quickly, 
« dear Clara shall we return to the house ?” 

“ There goes the most thoughtful creature in 
the world, uniting the best intentions with a blunt¬ 
ness that is pitiable.” 

Mrs. Aimwell’s observation was unheard by the 
Rector and his daughter, they had rushed past 
her, and both were now embracing the traveller; 
Mrs. Aimwell just remained long enough to con¬ 
vince herself that it must in truth be Charles 
Irwine, and the young child who stood beside him 
his son ; then she resolved to be the first to an¬ 
nounce their return to the ladies, and she walked 
briskly on for that purpose. 

The meeting of the father and son was deeply 
affecting to them both. Solemn is the welcome of 
age to youth after a long separation; the blesssng 
breathed from withered lips, becomes even more 
impressive by the consciousness that ere long they 
will be for ever closed. 


The ladies were anxiously expecting Charles, 
who soon after entered, followed by his father and 
sister; no introduction was necessary to make him 
known to either Mrs. Aimwell or Miss Jones, lie 
returned their friendly greeting with one as grace¬ 
ful and cordial as their own. While this scene 
was passing round her, Miss Howard's attention 
was long inquiring and riveted on the person of 
her former lover; to her it was a contemplation 
fraught with sadness, the wasted form, the sallow 
cheek, and sunken eyes, which met her view, was 
a fearful contrast to the dashing and handsome 
youth who had won and broken her heart. A 
sigh of mingled disappointment and regret escaped 
her, then surprise and mortified feeliugs succeeded, 
for she sa»v him turn upon her a bewildered look 
of inquiry, but without recognition. Whether it 
was to relieve the embarrassment of her situation, 
or in bitterness of spirit, her fingers swept the 
chords of her harp, the attitude, the dying strain 
which accompanied it, could not be mistaken for 
another’s, Irwine was in an instant by her side. 

“ Miss Howard forgive my seeming forgetful¬ 
ness, I was ignorant of your illness, if you could 
read my heart you would see it torn with anguish 
to find you thus changed—you whom I left bloom¬ 
ing in health, I was not prepared for this last cruel 
blow; Clara I have suffered much since we last 
parted, and have known such anguish as even you 
whom l have so wronged, might pity.” 

During his rapid address, the pale face of Miss 
Howard rivalled the crimson hue of the curtain, 
against which she leant; but that emotion sub¬ 
sided, and the pale spectral girl glided out of the 
room, without daring to trust her voice with a reply. 

Captain Irwine shrunk abashed before the sig¬ 
nificant glance of Mrs. Aimwell, to relieve his 
embarrassment; his father drew the lady’s atten¬ 
tion to the child who bad remained hitherto unno¬ 
ticed. Climbing on his father's knee, the boy hid 
his head in his bosom, and cast a shy furtive glance 
around him. The rector uttered a few encouraging 
words prefatory to a closer acquaintance, the child 
looked up into his father’s face as if to imbibe 
confidence from its expression. The trial was suc¬ 
cessful, he withdrew from the arms that encircled 
him, and went softly to his grandfather; the old 
man lifted the glossy black ringlets from the olive 
brow of the boy, and eyes met his soft and bril¬ 
liant as stars, with rosy lips that returned with 
interest the kiss that was fondly imprinted on 
them. He was then transferred to the ladies, Mrs. 
Aimwell who was really fond of children, was not 
sparing of caresses, promises of sweet cakes, and 
Bella for a play-mate. The free laugh of the little 
Indian, told he wanted nothing of the sportiveness 
natural to his age. 

Mrs. Aimwell was very inquisitive to know the 
nature of the misfoitune he so slightly mentioned 
in his letter, and also his mode of living when in 
India. Captain Irwine answered as one to whom 
that subject must ever be familiar to his thoughts, 
and he spoke long and feelingly of that calamity 
which had laid him on a bed of sickness. 

“ Smile not at the recollection of my weakness,” 
my dear sir, “ when I remind you of the letter in 
which I described the happiness that resulted from 
a marriage with the best of women 5 then alas! I 
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presumptuously believed it placed me beyond the 
reach of fortune; but you see me now what I am, 
and well may you imagine the rest—my wife, gen¬ 
tle devoted Zada, how will memory revere aud 
cherish the remembrance of all her love, as long 
as life is left to him whom she loved too well; ah! 
would that she had not, for then I should not have 
become the wretch roy conscience tells me I now 
am. I will not attempt to palliate my falseness to 
one who deserved it not, by dwelling long upon 
the sudden passion which I felt for my Indian, I 
know not what first rendered me* her captive, 
beauty I think it could not be, although in that re¬ 
spect she might have vied with any in my own 
laod ; she was not accomplished in the learning of 
other climes, her feet had not wandered, nor her 
mind sought for higher attainments than were to 
be found in her Indian-home, yet I never grieved 
at her deficiency in acquirements that add so much 
to the lustre of woman, so well did natural grace 
atone for the absence of acquired knowledge ; 
when 1 heard her voice sweetly ringing through 
my bower, in my fond fancy art could not have 
added melody to her voice, or science improve its 
wildly touching strains—my child looking up into 
bis mother's face with one, the miuiuture likeness 
of her own—let me not dwell too long on this 
scene or I shall lose the resignation which 1 have 
so long aud earnestly prayed to obtain ; we had 
foreseen that Edward must be sent to England for 
the advantages of education ; this was a grievous 
trial to Zada, she could not hear the idea of pnt- 
ing from her child, and when the time came which 
must render his longer stay injurious to his health, 
the mollter’s affection overcame every obstacle; for 
him she would leave the sunny-clime, in which 
she bad been reared, the friends of her youth, and 
her beloved parent, all were as nothing when 
weighed in the balance of maternal duty. During 
our long voyage to England, we experienced no 
lack of amusement, our fellow voyagers were 
pleasing companions, numerous though they were, 
one common interest appeared to unite all; the 
prospect of return to their native country, infused 
happiness into every heart, and the long hoarded 
regrets and fears of years, vanished in the contem¬ 
plation of again beholding friends and relatives. 
Gladly we hailed the prospect of a sj>eedy termi¬ 
nation to our tedious voyage when the first glimpse 
of the English shores met our view, though the 
night had closed in stormy, it failed to inspire us 
with dread, we retired to rest; but none slept, the 
tempest increased and mingling with the blast, the 
sounds of fearful activity convinced us all that the 
danger was imminent; our suspense was soon ter¬ 
ribly terminated by learning that during the deuse 
darkness the ship had struck upon a sand-bank, 
and all human efforts to extricate her were un¬ 
availing. Never will the remembrance of that 
night be effaced from my memory ; I heard cries 
of despair mingling in the prayers of supplication 
—and I beheld by the lightning flash the ghastly 
countenances of the seamen, and I read in its ex¬ 
pression that there was no hope, then my attention 
turned on my Zada—she was kneeling in the 
midst of many hapless females, breathing her last 
earthly prayer, all trace of mortal agony and terror 
had passed away from her countenance, which 


now expressed only holy resignation—my sight 
stiffened and a fierce pang shook my soul, we were 
about to part for ever—all the holiest ties were to 
be suddenly wrenched away with life, in an in¬ 
stant to be dissolved—broken—lost in eternity. I 
who had faced death in many a field, now trembled 
and my blood froze with horror as the frantic 
agony of ray fellow sufferers announced my doom. 
Suddenly every cry ceased, and all paused to 
listen to the sound that reverberated and pealed 
above the voice of the tempest; it was the firing 
of artillery answering our signals of distress, boats 
weie seen struggling with the storm, and bearing 
down towards us, our own boats were lowered to 
make for the friendly vessel that we could faintly 
perceive in the distance. Alas, one common in¬ 
stinctive effort for preservation animated all, mad¬ 
dened by fear the passengers and crew crowded 
into them ; they were soon filled, and still the 
ship’s sides were crowded with people. The last 
boat was lowered, and my eyes eagerly followed 
its direction, for in it they had placed Zada, there 
was not room for another, and they told her so ; 
in vain she besought them not to separate her from 
her husband and her child, but they heeded her 
not—with intense emotion I watched the boat, 
sometimes it was just visible, riding on the top of 
a mountain billow, then again it was swallowed 
up in the waves, a wild wailing cry arose, it 
ceased, then the victims were seen struggling for 
an instant, in the next they were gone, and all was 
still, the elements seemed hushed and the waves 
rolled over calmly as if in mockery of the deep 
sepulchre they had made. Desparation impelled 
me to plunge into the sea—I have no clear per¬ 
ception what was my intention—I had no hope— 
nothing to lose—reckless of life, misery had deaf¬ 
ened my ears to the cries of the poor child that 
clung shivering to my bosom. I felt the numb¬ 
ness of death steal over my frame, and knew that 
the gurgling waters were closing around me, then 
1 lost all recollection When sense was restored 
to my brain, the first object which I beheld was 
my Edward, he was saved—I asked not how, but 
pressing him in my arms, fervently thanked God 
that He had spared to me one blessing. In the 
course of my recovery I learnt that the remainder 
of the passengers who were saved, owed their lives 
to the exertions of the crew belonging to the vessel 
we were now in. I parted with sincere regret 

from the captain and officers of the -, and 

hastened to London, and loo impatient to wait 
the answer to my letter, I immediately obtained a 
conveyance which has brought me in safety to the 
arms of the best of parents.” 


Mrs. Aimwell expressed her sympathy for his 
misfortunes, and tears dimed Lucy's sparkling 
eyes at the untimely fete of her brother’s Indian- 
bride. Miss Jones soon after bade her friends 
farewell, she was accompanied by Mrs. Aimwell, 
and the long divided relatives were left together. 

It was not for many days that Clara could join 
the family circle; a rapid change had taken place 
in her health, her malady assumed its most de¬ 
cided and worst aspect; soon she was compelled 
to remain wholly in her room. The dying orphan 
alone occupied all attention, and her devoted 
friends performed all which affection could device 
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to soothe her last days. The constant presence of 
her loved friends was to Clara a source of much 
consolation and grateful thanks. They were ever 
before her, even in the delirium of fever, she re¬ 
cognized the gentle Lucy, who murmured words 
of consolation, or held the cooling liquid to her 
parched lips, and many times had stooped down 
to kiss her burning brow, and wept over her when 
the pain was beyond her power to relieve. 

Many hours had Clara lain unconscious of what 
was passing around her, death was stealing over 
her frame like the insensibility of sleep, and an 
awful stillness reigned in her chamber. The sun 
set, and deeper shadows were falling upon all 
things, and the last glimmering light fell on the 
figures of the mouruers. There knelt by the bed¬ 
side the old man who had reared her from infancy, 
and was now offering up to his Maker a prayer 
for the dying orphan. Another form was near, 
which appeared to writhe in anguish, and alow 
gasping sob came from the depths of a torn and 
repentant bosom ; the mouruer was Charles 
Irwine. 

At the head of the bed sat the two affectionate 
maidens, Lucy and Miss Jones, watching the last 
moments of one they had so truly and so long 
loved. Clara’s breath came more faintly, and a 
chillness and whiteness spread over her face which 
was impressed visibly with the death agony—hdr 
eye-lids unclosed and a gleam of intelligence 
brightened them; for an instant she rallied her 
remaining strength to raise herself upright on the 
pillows. 

She looked all around her as she softly uttered, 
<( Charles!” 

A slight movement was heard, aud immediately 
he was kneeling before her. 

“ Clara I am here, speak to me, pronounce my 
forgiveness, let ray penitence—misery—and tears 
plead for me in your heart.” 

The orphan's eyes were raised to Heaven, and 
her lips moved in prayer, she laid her emaciated 
hands upon the head of the kneeling Charles, and 
her voice clear and strong as in the days of health, 
answered to his appeal. 

“ Charles I have long forgiven you—may God 
in His mercy bless you, farewell, forget me.” 

Her head fell hack upon the pillow, her eyes 
and lips closed, no moan, no sigh escaped her, 
Charles bent over her cold silent form, in un¬ 
feigned anguish—he placed his hand on her heart, 
it was still. The sorrows of the orphan were 
past. Matilda Brown. 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE, (By Louisa 
Hunter,) Last Number, Page 50. 

“ What ho !” cried the Abbot of St. Eustache, 

As he heard the matin bell 
44 What ho 1 why bring ye such squeamish trash, 
With its sour and spiritless smell? 

Quick ! fly to the bin, No. 9—Number Nine, 

'Tis there you will find tho richest wine 1” 

Ah me! the Abbot bath broken bis nose 
Against the skull on his table! 

And all the Monks, that day as they rose, 

(Though some were scarcely able), 

Forgot, till in the chapel they stood, 

They never a one had on bis hood 1 

Calder Campbell,. 


THE BETRAYED. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

If Love should woo then once again. 

And promise nought but bliss. 

Ah wouldst thou not recal the pain 
That thou bast known in this ? 

Beware the traitor's perfidies, 

Nor own another flame, 

Tho’ proffer'd in more sweet disguise, 

The poison's still the same l 
Yes, on the earth he was but seut. 

To be thy bane—thy care— 

Thy grief—thy sorrow—punishment— 
Thy agony—despair! 

Array’d in smiles, too soon ye trust, 

And cautions idle deem, 

'Till changed to tears by Falsehood curst, 
And Truth mocks Fancy’s dream ; 
Such, such is love, the pictur’d joy, 

The gem of woman’s heart, 

A serpent lurking in the rose. 

To bid its bloom depart; 

Its name of pleasure’s but a fraud/ 

With bitt’rest anguish fraught, 
Malignant fate could e’er afford 
To curse—where blessing’s sought; 
Thou canst not plead, as late thou did, 

44 Thou knew of nought to fear,” 
Experience, falsehood would forbid, 
Purchased with thy sad tear; 

Oh, never more the tutor’d heart, 

(Now school’d in its rude task/, 
Unheedful of its direful smart, 

In hope's bright sun may bask ; 

They are the summer-days of love. 

But winter hurries on. 

With frosts below, and storms above, 

To tell its warmth is gone; 

Like that far distant glowing shore. 
Where the sun brightest gleams, 

The gloom, the darknpss is the more. 
When he withdraws his beams. 


MY HEART IS LONELY NOW! 


It ia my last, last song, no more 
False strains shall veil my heart; 

My bright, my fevered, dream is o er, 
Why should I not depart ? 

There are gay hearts around me. 

Bright gems adorn my brow. 

But a deeper spell has hound me. 

My heart is lonely now. 

Oh,! why should memory turn 
To joys that long have fled ! 

Why should the cold heart yearn 
For feelings that are dead! 

Sweet smiles, that once brought gladness. 
Fond tears, that will not flow; 

I have no home but sadness. 

My heart is lonely now. 


My childhood’s early feelings 
Return to me again ; 

But the spring of their revealings 
I seek for but in vain : 

The worldly ice that bides 
The once warm stream below 
Has chilled its glowing tides, 

My heart is lonely now. 
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LUCY, “AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 

(k sketch from real life.) 

BY LOUISA HUNTER. 

** Perduelebonheur par sa faute , eat la peinela peine 
la plus a me re pour les personnes qui out de Firaogi- 
nation !” La Bruy ere. 

It was on a beautiful day in the midst of sum¬ 
mer, that I decided on a little excursion I had long 
meditated, whenever a favourable opportunity 
should present itself. Hitherto, the Kind, and 
hospitable friends, with whom I was staying, 
would not hear of ray being left alone, and my ex¬ 
cellent host, and his lady, would have imagined, 
that I was unmindful of their kindness, had I 
ventured to request permission to enjoy a walk 
without their society. These worthy persons de¬ 
voted a considerable portion of each day to shew 
their visitor some of the ** Lions ” in theneighbour- 
bourhood, and it was impossible to resist their 
considerate attention; particularly as many little 
“ pleasure parties,” were formed by these bene¬ 
volent people, for the express purpose of rendering 
my stay with them more cheerful, and, as they 
thought, more agreeable. Each morning some 
new excursion was proposed, and each day it was 
equally impossible for me to refuse to accompany 
my benevolent companions. 

On the day in question, however, an opportunity 
was presented, of which I determined to take ad¬ 
vantage; ray friends being compelled to accept an 
invitation, which had, on my account, been long 
deferred; I was, to their regret, left alone for the 
remainder of the day, and consequently many lei¬ 
sure hours were entirely at my own disposal. 
Shortly after their departure therefore, I hastened 
to equip myself for the long walk I had so long 
planned, and from which 1 anticipated no small 
gratification. I was soon ready for my expedition, 
and all seemed propitious for its full enjoyment; 
the afternoon was delightful—the sky was serene 
and cloudless, and the pleasant breeze of summer 
seemed laden with the sweet perfume of a thousand 
flowers, whose beauty and luxuriance adorned the 
parterres of my friend's garden. Ere I quilted this 
pleasant spot, I paused here and there, now to 
pluck a rose, now to inhale the fragrance of some 
other favourite flower, and then, bidding adieu for 
a time, to the lawn and its shrubberies, I hastened 
to pursue my promenade. Crossing the road, at 
some distance from the plantations of my host, I 
entered a retired lane, on either side of which trees 
of majestic beauty spread their noble branches, 
and interlacing with each other, formed a sort of 
verdant arcade, beneath which I proceeded, some¬ 
times listening to the glad music of the birds, as 
they warbled forth their cheerful songs:—some¬ 
times glancing upwards at the leafy boughs, which 
as they waved gracefully to and fro, displayed the 
calm blue sky, and sometimes admiring the gay 
butterflies, as they swiftly flew past me, forming 
no unapt emblem of man, and his brief existence; 
truly, thought I, 

“ Their life's a summer, his, no more, 

Though 'tis lengthened to three-score; 

For three-score summers when they're done, 
Will appear as short as one !” 


Emerging from the shaded lane, I entered the 
fields through which my path lay, and hastened 
onwards to my destination. Many years had 
elapsed since I last visited this part of the country, 
ana the changed feelings with which I now looked 
on every thing around me, proved that the interval 
of my absence had changed me from childhood to 
womanhood—that mighty change! When I last 
rambled over this spot, 1 chased the butterflies in¬ 
stead of moralising on their brief existence, and 
played off all the antics of a happy thoughtless 
child; ignorant of the world and its temptations— 
as heedless of its cares and sorrows. Each of these 
pleasant meadows, along which my more sober 
steps now passed, had been the scene of some 
childish prank, of frolicsome glee, and every object 
I now gazed upon, reminded me of “ by-gone 
days,” and the friends that were not! llow often 
had I bent my steps to the very habitation I was 
now hastening to, and how often had a walk to 
Westdale Farm, been for me the promised reward 
of good behaviour, the recompense of some childish 
achievement! As frequently did the young aud 
lovely daughter of the honest proprietor of that 
flourishing farm, anticipate the visits of “ the dear 
young lady,” as, bounding forth to meet me, she 
welcomed my approach with pleasure, and her 
innocent smile, and blushing cheek, testified the 
happiness and delight with which she modestly 
replied to the kind questions of the friends who 
accompanied roe. 

The enjoyments of childhood are simple, but 
heart-felt; a bird, a flower, a walk, all at that joy¬ 
ous period are sources of extreme pleasure, and 
few of our subsequent gratifications cause the same 
happiness—because error, sorrow, and disappoint¬ 
ment, are so mingled in the cup of life, that we 
seldom can enjoy, without a taste of suffering; we 
seldom can inhale the fragrance of the rose, but the 
thorn wounds and {pierces us; ah! why is this ? 
Simple enjoyments are insufficient, we seek others 
less innocent, and self-reproach is tire sting that 
vexes and chafes us. 

" Happy, happy days of childhood!” I ex¬ 
claimed witii a smile, but I sighed as I recollected 
that the time was past, when a walk to Westdale 
Farm, seemed to roe the greatest possible enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It was to this very Westdale Farm, that I now 
bent my steps, and after continuing my walk across 
these pleasant fields for some time longer, I at 
length perceived the humble edifice, with its white 
walls peeping modestly forth between the trees in 
which it lay snugly ensconced. I amused myself 
in picturing the delight of the fair Lucy, at my 
unexpected visit, and many were the pleasant 
fancies with which I indulged myself, as I endea- 
voured to pourtray to my imagination, the altera¬ 
tions that a few years must have caused in the ap¬ 
pearance of my favourite; she too, had changed 
from a child to a woman, and I felt no slight de¬ 
gree of curiosity to observe whether the promising 
little girl had expanded into the beauty and loveli¬ 
ness I expected to find. I glanced at the basket I 
carried in my hand, filled as it was with many little 
presents selected for my humble friend; consisting 
of some purchases I thought suitable to her station, 

together with a few trifles, the work of my own 
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hands. I fancied the delighted surprise with which 
Lucy would look at each little gift, thus prepared 
for her, and more than all I knew her sufficiently 
to be convinced, that the most simple offering, if 
given by ct the dear young lady,*' would be to her 
affectionate and grateful nature, worth its weight 
in gold. It was true that Lucy was only a farm¬ 
er’s daughter, but it was equally true, that she was 
a creature that no indulgence could spoil, and 
affability from her superiors, never caused her, or 
her good father, to forget the relative differences of 
station. Thus pleasing myself with the anticipated 
gratification, I was to give this innocent young 
creature, with whose remembrance many associa¬ 
tions of childhood’s happiest hours were mingled, 
I quickly reached the farm, and peeped through 
the railing, which parted the pretty flower garden 
from the adjoining fields ; hut not seeing any per¬ 
son there, 1 hastened to a small gate at the further 
side, and, as its fastening yielded to my touch, I 
entered, closing the “ humble wicket” behind me. 
I started as I looked around me, for the aspect of 
affairs were changed indeed, and greatly for the 
worse 1 Confusion had now usurped the place of 
regularity and precision, and disorder seemed to 
reign where neatness and beauty used to be so con¬ 
spicuous. The flower borders, which had for so 
long a time been Lucy's pride and pleasure to cul¬ 
tivate, were now nearly overgrown with rank weeds, 
and tall nettles waved as thickly as the gay flowers 
that once adorned the ground ; the rose trees and 
jessamines, that were wont to be trained with such 
scrupulous care,* against the house, by Lucy’s 
skilful hands, were now bent to the earth in tangled 
masses, and the long grass, and |>oisonous plants 
mingled with the sweet williams—wall-flowers 
and pinks in one picture of desolation and sadness. 
The grassy borders too, which used to rival the 
smoothest green velvet, had now grown out of all 
shape and form, so that instead of appearing like 
narrow boundaries to the parterres of plants and 
flowers as heretofore, they now reached across the 
aths, which were choked up with weeds ; the 
oneysuckles drooped from the railings, and seemed 
to mourn o’er “the days that were gone.” llow 
changed was all around me—not a soul was to be 
seen, not one of those many cheerful sounds which 
are sure to be heard in the precincts of a flourishing 
farm:—no Lucy came bounding forth to meet me, 
no smiling countenance welcomed my arrival—no 
honest farmer raised his hat at my approach—the 
very animals seemed changed, no dogs came frisk¬ 
ing out as before:—the garden was u wilderness, 
and all was still, silent, and sad I Wondering at 
this melancholy, and changed alteration, which I in 
vain endeavoured to account for, with auy degree 
of satisfaction, I at length persuaded m) self thut 
“ Lucy must be married, and fur away from the 
spot, whose guardiau spirit she used to be; her 
father perhaps might be absent also, and, and—” 
in short I was fairly bewildered, so I hurried on, 
to the porch, beneath whose shade I had so often 
rested, and which was once the most inviting en¬ 
trance'* that ever farm-house possessed. It was a 
huge old-fashioned entrance, on either side of which 
roses and jessamines clustered in beautiful luxuri¬ 
ance ; even now their sweet flowers hung in rich 
profusion, and perfumed the air with their fragrance. 


“ Well,” thought I, “this at least is unchanged, 
I am glad to find these sweet blossoms as fair as 
when I last beheld thembut scarcely had I 
made this observation, than a scene met my view, 
which 1 never can forget! 

The situation of this rustic porch was due west, 
so that the evening rays of the departing sun, 
streamed into the entrance before which I now 
stood ; within it was placed the large bench, on 
which I remembered to have sat when a child. 
On this very bench reclined the attenuated and 
faded form of an invalid ; her head supported with 
pillows, and her whole aspect was that of one who 
had suffered long and severely! At a little dis¬ 
tance from this emaciated figure, sat an aged man, 
her only earthly relative—Ins face was buried in 
his hands, and he neither looked up nor moved at 
my approaching footsteps, and as he did not notice 
me, 1 stood in the porch ere he seemed even aware 
of my presence. At length he raised his head, and 
seeing me, placed his finger on his lips, as if to 
entreat my silence; he then arose, and advancing 
gently towards me, said in a low whisper, 

“ Hush lady, she is asleep !” 

The old man evidently did not recognize me, 
and the change in my appearance sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for this. In a low voice I communicated 
my name, and for an instant a ray of satisfaction 
lighted up his care-worn countenance; but it 
vanished instantly, and looking earnestly at me 
with an expression 1 shall never forget, he mourn¬ 
fully shook his head, and pointed to the bench on 
which the sufferer lay extended. In an instant I 
stood by the side of the motionless figure; then, 
and net till tiien, did i ascertain that in this feeble 
and pallid form, 1 beheld the once lovely, sprightly 
and beautiful Lucy Grey! Yes, clianged as that 
poor girl now was, faded ns was that once fresh 
and innocent countenance, I still knew my young 
favourite, liut fearful was the contrast! Sorrow 
and anguish had affixed their seal on that youthful 
brow ; pain and sickness had sharpened those 
beautiful features—1 sighed as 1 marked the 
melancholy change. She was reduced to a mere 
shadow of her former self— Ure hand which lay be¬ 
side her was thin, and of the same marble whiteness 
as her forehead, throat, and face, save on either 
cheek, where the bright hectic spot dwelt, as if in 
mockery of the sufferer’s agony. Alas.! this bril¬ 
liant flush told too plainly the fatal ravages of the 
fearful, yet flattering disease which cankered the 
root of this poor flower. 

The sufferer slept, but the quick and difficult 
breathings, proved to me how fragile was the thread 
by which this young creature was now bound to 
existence. Her eyes were closed, and tears stood 
on ihe long silky fringes, that rested on those deli¬ 
cate cheeks. 1 feared to move, lest I should 
awaken her. At length with a deep sigh she 
o}>ened her eyes, and fixing them on me she feebly 
exclaimed, 

“Who are you lady? Why come you here? 
Father, dearest father 1” 

The old man approached his child, and as he 
kissed her said, 

“ Lucy dear, you have slept long, and here is a 
kind friend waiting to speak to you.” 

She endeavoured to raise herself, and gazed 
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earnestly on my countenance for a few moments in 
silence; then with a deep sigh she sank back on 
her pillow, and mournfully shook her head saying, 

“ No, no—no friend of mine.” 

“ But I am a friend of yours Lucy,*’ exclaimed 
It “and you, I feel sure, must remember your 
old play-fellow. I have been staying in this 
neighbourhood, and have walked over on purpose 
to see you.'' 

Finding she did not reply, I continued, 

Will you not say you are glad to see me 
Lucy V 9 

“ Who are you lady V 9 she faintly asked, 44 who 
are you that names gladness to meV* 

“ Do you uot recollect me then V 9 said I, 44 do 
you not remember how we used to hunt butterfles, 
and scamper o>er the fields together in our childish 
days? Surely you cannot have forgotten Miss 

— r 


The sufferer sighed heavily, as she answered, 
“ y«s, yes, 1 remember all, all —I never can forget 
what I was, and what I am /”—She stopped 
abruptly, and a deep crimson flush suffused her 
countenance, neck and brow; and as I attempted 
to lake her thin white hand in mine, she withdrew 
it saying in accents which touched my very soul, 
“ oh no, no, no, I nm not what I was ! Indeed, 
indeed I cannot bear it,” then pressing her fingers 
to her throbbing temples, the poor girl feebly mur¬ 
mured, 44 no, no, 1 am not what 1 was /” 


Attributing these mournful expressions to the 
severe illness from which she suffered, 1 said. 


44 You are changed Lucy, you are very ill; but 
your illness cannot alter my regard for you ; will 
you not shake hands with your old playmate, who 
has come so far to see you again V 9 

Lucy replied, “ And is it possible dearest lady 
that you have thought of me — me1 You are in¬ 
deed kind l but alas 1 — 99 

Tears dimmed her eyes, and sobs choked her 
utterance, and again the unhappy creature paused. 
Hoping to encourage her, and thinking to soothe 
this depression of spirit (for such alone 1 deemed 
it)—I said : 

“ To prove that I have not only come on pur¬ 
pose to see you, but that I have also thought of 
you in absence—look at these little presents I 
bring you ; see dear Lucy,” I continued, display¬ 
ing the contents of my basket. “ See, here are 
many things that will be useful to you—and seve¬ 
ral others, which are the work of my own hands; 
I know you will value them, for that very reason.” 
I placed the basket by her side, and took her hand 
within my own as I did so; for a minute, a bright 
gleam of grateful emotion—I had almost said of 
pleasure—illuminated her faded cheek, and her eyes 
sparkled with something of their former lustre, not 
at the gifts themselves, but at the kindness which 
prompted the offering. It is so gratifying to find 
that we have been remembered in absense, that all 
my readers can understand the feelings which be¬ 
stowed a ray of satisfaction, even over the mind of 
our poor invalid. The emotion of pleasure how¬ 
ever, appeared but fo r a moment, and, like a beam 
of sunshine o’er a wintry sky, the smile faded ; 
her cheeks became pale as death, and snatching 
away her hand from the clasp of mine, she hid her 
face on the pillow which supported her, and wept 


so bitterly that I was shocked and amazed —as I 
could not possibly imagine the cause of such agita¬ 
tion. I felt ashamed of my folly in even producing 
my humble gifts, because I fancied that somehow 
or other I liad renewed the excitement I would so 
willingly have soothed; so, replacing my poor 
offerings into the shelter of their basket, I silently 
waited until the storm of agitation should abate. 
As the violence of the poor sufferer’s emotions sub¬ 
sided, I endeavoured by every kind word I could 
think of, to soothe and trauquilize her, but vain 
were all my attempts, each sentence seeming but 
to increase the anguish of this 44 stricken-deer 
and totally at a loss to account for this unlooked- 
for change in my youthful favourite, I turned to 
her father, saying— 

“ The evening air grows cool, Farmer Grey; 
had not our poor girl better enter the house ?" 

“ She always likes the old porch of afternoons— 
she always fancies to bask in the sun here—but 
you are right Madam ; we are all changed now— 
and perhaps it is too cool for her note." 

So saying, he summoned an old servant to assist 
him in removing the feeble sufferer, for I discovered 
with sorrow, that poor Lucy was too weak, to walk 
even that short distance. The old servant raised 
her slight burden, and carried her like a helpless 
infant, into the snug little parlour, in which,j(when 
yet a child) I had so often rested, when tired from 
a long walk, and to which Lucy was so pleased 
to welcome the friends who used to accompany 
me 1 1 paused a moment at the entrance of this 
apartment, for the purpose of speaking a few words 
to her father ; hut 1 paused in vain, for he did not 
accompany us into the room, and as I saw him 
pass the window, I concluded that he had doubt¬ 
less departed ou some of his 44 out-door” avoca¬ 
tions. Meantime the invalid had been laid on a 
sofa, that occupied a portion of the chamber, and 
as the servant withdrew, I closed the door, and 
placed a chair by the side of the fragile being in 
whom 1 felt so lively an interest. She lay still, 
and motionless, her countenance was deadly pale, 
her eyes were closed, and she appeared suffering 
the extreme of exhaustion. As 1 gazed on that 
fair young creature, 1 could not but feel the sad 
alteration, which a few years had wrought in her 
condition. 

44 Alas !” thought I, 44 how keen, and how severe 
must have been the disease, which could thus con¬ 
quer the strength and cheerfulness of that once 
joyous, and blooming being. Iiow fearful must 
be the sufferings which could thus reduce her to 
this pitiable condition ; and it is even so— 4 in the 
midst of life there is death 1” 

1 sighed involuntarily, and my musings were 
suddenly inteirupted, as the invalid unclosing her 
eyes, fixed them on me, with an expression of such 
touching melancholy, that I shall remember it 
silent eloquence, as long as 1 live. 

44 Y ou are very ill Lucy,” said 1, 41 but others 
have been as ill, and yet Imve recovered.” 

14 I never, never, can recover,” she replied. 

44 Oh 1 do not sny that Lucy,” relumed I, mis¬ 
taking her meaning, as I imagined she alluded to 
her loss of health. 44 Do not say you never can 
be well again,—you are very young, and by God’s 
blessing, you will again be well.” 
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“ Lady, you are very good—you are very kind, 
but you know not what I am; I never cun re¬ 
cover-what I have lost.” 

She again wept bitterly, and I replied : 

44 I know what you were, dear Lucy,—I see you 
are very ill, but surely it is wrong to—” 

44 Ob ! I am a vile ! wicked ! sinful ! miserable 
wretch !” exclaimed the poor sufferer, interrupting 
me with such a burst of violent excitement that I 
started. She continued— 

44 You don’t know—you cannot guess—the 

agony of—of—shame, and-guilt, such as mine 

has been.” 

I was now more than ever amazed, and totally 
unprepared to hear such an unlooked for avowal, 
I hesitated for a reply, and poor Lucy wept and 
9obbed with such fearful increase of agitation, that 
I felt alarmed and shocked beyond measure. This 
emotion, instead of subsiding, only seemed to in- 
crease; each word I afterwards uttered only 
seemed to add fresh fuel to the tire of her sorrow, 
and I dreaded the consequences of such emotion to 
one in her enfeebled state. 

I at length called to the old servant, requesting 
her to bring some restorative, hoping to relieve the 
anguish of my poor tortured favourite; the old 
woman soon returued, and after some time had 
elapsed the unhappy Lucy was persuaded to swal¬ 
low a portion of it; and for a few moments she 
appeared somewhat more calm. But no sooner 
dia I address the hapless creature iu the words of 
kindness , (and who could speak otherwise to one 
who suffered as she did ?) than her agitation re¬ 
turned with even more violence than before. 

44 Go—go—go Lady,” murmured she, 44 go 
lady, I cannot bear such kindness—I am unworthy 
—oh you know not how unworthy 1 am—your 
kindness is agony—I can't bear it. It will kill 
me—for I don’t deserve it.” 

Then hiding her now flushed face with both her 
slender bands, she again wept bitterly. 

44 This, will never do,” thought I, 44 my pre¬ 
sence only seems to produce the pain and sorrow, 
I would so willingly relieve.” 

I accordingly remained until the poor sufferer 
• was somewhat calmer, and then resolved to depart, 
since I could not do good, for 1 saw the wound 
was far beyond my skill to assuage. “ Who can 
minister to a mind diseased,” save that Great 
Being who created its mysterious essence ? 

“ Is she ofien thus ?” said I at length, to the old 
woman who still stood with the glass containing 
the remainder of the restorative, that Lucy had 
tasted. 

44 Is she often thus ? Lauk no Marm,” was 
the whispered reply. “ Lauk no Marm, she 
har’nt been so flustered-like* since—” Here the 
old dame stopped short, leaving the blank to be 
filled np as I chose. 

44 Since she was first taken ill I suppose you 
mean,” added I. The woman nodded assent, and 
as my unfortunate young favourite seemed rather 
more tranquil, I determined to leave her, ere some 
fresh burst of passionate sorrow should disturb her 
shattered spirit. Extending my hand 1 bade her 
a kind farewell, saying, 44 God bless you my poor 
girl, may He soothe and comfort, and support you ; 

Ilis care I commit you, for Ue cun, and will 


strengthen you—farewell!*' She did not speak, 
but she fixed her tearful eyes upoo me, and taking 
ray hand she bathed it with tears, and fervently 
pressed it to her parched lips, and then to her 
throbbing heart. This mute language was as in¬ 
telligible as if volumes of words bad expresed 
her meaning ; it spoke of gratitude—-of affection ; 
but the look that accompanied this adieu seemed 
to say, “ my heart is broken—I am dying—we 
part to meet no more in this world 1” 

• * * * * 

I walked homewards saddened and disappointed 
of the pleasure I had so long anticipated. Melan¬ 
choly reflections usurped the glad feelings with 
which I was animated, when I walked to West- 
dale Farm ; but how changed were my reflections 
as I returned from it! How often the pleasures 
we have long expected, fait to gratify us when we 
fondly hoped to enjoy them ; each day proves 
what poor short-sighted creatures we are, since our 
very 44 wishes give us not our wish,” and 44 we 
know not what a day may bring forth." 

# * * * 

When returned to my friend’s house, I related 
my melancholy walk, and many were the questions 
asked and answered, until the whole of poor 
Lucy’s history was unfolded. This narrative I 
now offer to such of my readers who do not dis¬ 
dain to peruse the simple facts of 
41 An ower true talo V* 

The pretty and prosperous property called West- 
dale Farm, was owned by Jonn Grey, whose fore¬ 
fathers had never been, either more or less, than 
honest English farmers. Such contented and 
truly estimable characters, are not often to be met 
with now; because in tliese modern days of onrs, 
all classes of persons seem in such a perpetual 
hurry to impi'ove (?) and to “ better themselves," 
that they all despise the very situation of life in 
which it pleased Providence to place them. All 
mankind are in a restless agitation to appear what 
they are not; and to reach this enviable distinction, 
some gallop across the high-roads, and bye-roads, 
of the world; whilst others rattle along by steam 
and railways. The 44 March of Intellect” is often 
talked of, but the March of Discontent might be 
mentioned with equal truth, 1 think, since how 
many ruin themselves by this fatal error, which 
pervades all ranks ; servants ape their masters ; 
the tradesman tries to play the gentleman; the 
poor man tries to be thought rich ; and the rich 
man endeavours to vie with those who are still more 
affluent; the farmer 44 keeps his hunters,” and 
sends his daughters to boarding schools, and his 
sons to college ; the girls learn to talk bad French, 
and strum on the piano; the sons are taught to 
be ashamed of their humble origin, and both come 
home to be dissatisfied with every thing. The 
true old English farmer , is now seldom seen in 
these times of would-be improvement; but no cha¬ 
racter is more truly estimable when we do meet it, 
and such an individual was John Grey; he was 
comfortable and independent, industrious and 
honest hearted, his people honoured him, and his 
property flourished, because he had the good sense 
to remember that the eye of master insures the 
carefulness of the servant. His wife died a few 
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years after their marriage, leaving one (air daughter 
to supply her place in his affection; this was Lucy, 
the pride, the pleasure of his soul, and the comfort 
of bis heart. She was early trained by the worthy 
former, to a life of usefulness and activity, and as 
she grew in stature, she excelled in all the duties 
required of her; she was always contented and 
happy. Hers was no idle existence; she arose 
with the lark, as blithe, and as cheerful as that 
sweet “ harbinger of morningand although she 
was not accustomed to positive labour, yet Lucy 
was as industrious in her humble sphere of actiou, 
as the busiest of the “ busy bees,” which she 
tended under the sunny wall of her own garden. 
As a child she was her father’s pretty plaything— 
his pet; the being who ever welcomed him with a 
joyous smile, when he returned home, fatigued with 
the employments of the day’s avocations. Many 
of the most respectable families in the neighbour- 
hood, used to notice the honest farmer and his lovely 
daughter; and many were the kind words bestowed 
on this fair flower ; for the frankness and gentle¬ 
ness of her temper, the beauty of her personal ap¬ 
pearance, and her retiring modesty rendered her 
generally admired as well as liked. As she be¬ 
came older, so she grew in favour with all who 
knew her, and as for John Grey, he literally 
idolized his child; each little wish was gratified, as 
soon as named; and it was not a difficult matter 
to grant her petitions, since she never desired more 
than was easily accomplished ; some favourite 
flower roots, some new pet, some trifling reward 
for old Martha, the servant; or occasionally a new 
ribbon for herself; these were the utmost pinnacles 
of her ambition. Alas ! that it should ever have 
been otherwise. Alas! that so fair a picture of rural 
happiness and prosperity, should ever have been 
darkened! But a circumstance occurred which 
blighted the morning of her youth, and changed 
the fair scene to sorrow and—shame ! 

Westdale Farm was situated at the distance of 

about eight miles from the University of-. The 

house was larger than John Grey required, and for 
many years past, it had been his custom to set apart 
two rooms, better furnished than the rest, for the 
purpose of receiving any student, who might wish 
to continue his routine of readings during wlmt is 
termed, “ the long vacation.” This practice is by 
no means unusual, as any of ray readers must 
know, who have chanced to reside for any length 

of time near-, and many farmers, and other 

persons, inhabiting the neighbouring villages, pre¬ 
pare apartments for the express purpose of re¬ 
ceiving any young man, (whose friends reside at a 
great distance,) and who may desire to pursue an 
uninterrupted course of study. 

Well reader,—this had long been the habit of 
Farmer Grey; and his comfortable house, and 
hospitable disposition, caused him to be at no loss 
for an occupant. Several gentlemen, had, at 
various times been his lodgers; and as Lucy was 
particularly active, and clever in all household ar¬ 
rangements, she used to feel considerable pleasure 
in shewing “ the apartments,” to any student who 
was likely to require them ; and as she drew up 
the blinds of the best parlour, (at her father’s bid¬ 
ding) and arranged the simple furniture, her feel- 
fogs of gratification might rave been envied, by 


the mistresses of far more magnificent establish¬ 
ments. 

It was early one fine summer morning, that John 
Grey rode forth on the trusty old horse, which 
(fat, and sleek, as the master it had borne for so 
many years) paced down the lane leading from the 
farm with that steady, plodding pace, so peculiar 
to the plump round steeds of plump jolly farmers. 
The good man had been absent many hours, and 
Lucy had been, as usual, fully employed until the 
afternoon. The day was now advanced, and the 
lengthening shadows proved that evening was ap¬ 
proaching. All the active duties of Lucy’s busy 
day were completed, and having, according to 
custom, arrayed herself in her neatest attire, she 
took her seat in the old porch, before alluded to, 
and plied her needle with quick and skilful indus- 
[ try. It was a pretty picture that—of rural inno- 
! cence and happiness. The weather was serene 
; and beautiful; the farm around her, with its various 
sounds, denoting cheerfulness and prosperity ; and 
she, the fair mistress of all, beneath the pretty 
picturesque porch, adorned as it was, with the 
luxuriant masses of roses, honeysuckles, and jes¬ 
samines, which her own taste had trained across 
this rustic bower, under which she sat, busily em¬ 
ployed with her work; ever and anon she sang as 
sweetly and as blythely as any of the birds in the 
neighbouring thickets. Sometimes she paused, 
and listened for the sound of her father’s return; 
then, as she resumed her occupation, the song was 
again heard, until she once more paused to wonder 
“ what could have kept father so long away V* 
At length the sound of a horse’s feet were heard 
clattering up the lane; it was doubtless her father: 
she arose, listened again, aud ran out to welcome 
his return, exclaiming— 

“ Oh 1 Father, I am so glad —” 

She stopped short, and blushed deeply, for a 
glance sufficed to shew that it was not John Grey, 
and a deeper crimson overspread her countenance 
on perceiving that the intruder was a stranger, 
young, handsome, and evidently a gentleman. He 
dismounted when he observed her, and enquired if 
this were Farmer Grey’s house, and whether he 
could see him ? To the first question, Lucy of 
course replied in the affirmative, and to the latter 
she said her father was from home, but that she 
expected his return immediately. In a few words 
the visitor explained the cause of this most unex¬ 
pected visit; he wished to occupy “ the rooms” 
during the long vacation, as his home was far, 
far away, and he liad often heard the comfort and 
hospitality of Westdale Farm much commended. 
Lucy summoned the old servant, the apartmeuts 
were shewn aud approved; and after partaking of 
some of Lucy’s very best gooseberry wine the 
stranger departed, promising to ride over next day 
to conclude the agreement with John Grey ; after 
which he remounted bis horse and rode away. 

The honest farmer at length returned, find as he 
imprinted a kiss on the fair brow of his darling 
child, she commenced a recital of her interview 
with “ the gentleman,” to which he replied— 
u Get supper ready, child, for I'm hungry, and 
then we’ll hear all about it.” 

This order was quickly obeyed, for the evening's 
simple repast had long been in readiness ; and was 
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as acceptable as a good appetite and a good tem¬ 
per (no unnecessary ingredient, Reader), could 
make it. After this was discussed, to the good 
farmer’s satisfaction, he again requested his daugh¬ 
ter to 44 tell him all about it,” and as all appeared 
very promising he agreed that the expected guest 
should be received on the morrow, with all wil¬ 
lingness to admit him as a lodger. The morning 
came, and the stranger arrived at the appointed 
hour; the interview must have been satisfactory, 
since the following evening Mr. Frederic Harring¬ 
ton, of-College, came to take possession 

of his new abode. 

John Grey and his fair daughter were present 
at the arrival of their new guest, and the welcome 
he received from each was sufficiently indicative 
of their different characters. 

The farmer greeted “ the gentleman” with that 
blunt, frank kindness which was the distinguishing 
trait of his honest heart; whilst Lucy, after having 
made every possible arrangement for the comfort 
of the expected stranger, received him with a mo¬ 
dest reserve, so mingled wtth anxiety to please* her 
father’s guest, that Mr. Harrington could not fail 
to congratulate himself at the prospect of his com¬ 
fortable sojourn. 

Lucy had always assisted the old servant in her 
attendance on the lodgers of her father; and never 
could a more 41 neat hand Phillis” minister to the 
wants of mortal man. Mr. Harrington retired to 
his apartment, and as Lucy laid her head on her 
pillow her dreams were as gay and joyous as her 
own innocent heart. Alas! that it should ever 
haye been otherwise! 

A few days elapsed and Lucy had frequently 
been noticed by 44 the gentleman” as he returned 
from his walk, or ride; during his absence she 
used to cull the fairest flowers in her garden, to 
decorate the apartment assigned to his use. One 
morning, whilst thus busied, she heard the steps 
of some person approaching the spot where she 
was occupied in arranging some of her most fa¬ 
vourite flowers, and looking up she perceived Mr. 
Harrington, who exclaimed— 

« Then it is to your kindness I am indebted for 
the beautiful flowers which so tastefully decorate 
my room? How very considerate and kind of 
you !” 

Lucy acknowledged the 14 kindness’ and, as she 
endeavoured to pluck a beautiful cluster of roses, 
which grew beyond her reach, Frederic very po¬ 
litely assisted her in the attempt This was a 
most simple incident, and would not deserve no. 
tice, but that it serves to shew 44 the importance 
of trifles!” From that moment the plans of 
Frederic were decided; he knew she was innocent, 
he saw she was beautiful; the ice of reserve, on 
his part, was broken; and from that hour Lucy, 
somehow or other, thought more of Frederic than 
she had ever thought of any human being, except¬ 
ing her father! 

Insensibly, and by slow degrees, the poor girl 
mingled the image of Frederic with every thought 
and every action—even the most trifling. Insen¬ 
sibly, and by slow degrees, she asked herself, 
“ \Vhat would Mr. Harrington say ?’* or 44 What 
would Mr. Harrington think?” or, 44 I hope Mr. 
Harrington will come to my father this evening;” 


or, 44 1 hope Mr. Harrington will not come to my 
father this morning.” Then she'contrasted him 
with all former lodgers, and it is enough for our 
purpose to say, that Frederic gained immeasurably 
by this comparison. We need not pursue the poor 
girl’s delusions further, but requesting the reader’s 
imagination to assist the pen of the author, we 
content ourselves with saying that Time passed on, 
and Mr. Harrington had now been many weeks 
under the roof of Farmer Grey ; but he was not a 
person to pore over his hooks, when such a fair 
study as Lucy was near to contemplate, He was 
idle, selfish, and what is called “a gay young 
man !” Gay ? alas ! alas! Why he ever thought 
of taking up his abode with the Greys at all was 
best known to himself. He soon discovered that 
Lucy was beautiful, innocent, and artless, hut art¬ 
lessness and innocence will not preserve their pos¬ 
sessor from error unless firm principle , anchored 
on Religion, assist us in our path of life, and 
enable us to withstand its temptations. Poor Lucy 
was dazzled by the attentions of one so much her 
superior in worldly rank, she was flattered, and 
because she judged of him by her own truth and 
inexperience, she imagined that he also was sin¬ 
cere and honourable in his intentions; all was 
44 couleur de rose,” all was delusion; and her 
judgment thus bewildered caused her to view 
everything through its dazzling hue. Her father, 
who was constantly occupied with his farm, was 
scarcely ever at home, and neither dreamed nor 
suspected that his beloved child stood at that very 
moment on the brink of a fearful precipice, and 
that one false step would hurl her down to de¬ 
struction. 

44 And was the fair and promising Lucy so soon, 
so fatally misled ?” Reader, she was very young, 
wholly inexperienced, and ignorant alike of the 
world and its deceptions. She was at length ad¬ 
dressed in the accents of love; she started and 
trembled ! Again were the honied words repeated, 
and she hearkened to 14 the voice of the charmer P, 
Again was the fatal poison instilled into her ear* 
again she listened, and as she listened—hesitated ! 
Alas ! 


44 She who hesitates is lost!” 

Never had she been so addressed before, and she 
drank from the charmed cup, spiced as it was with 
deception and sin, until her soul wus intoxicated ; 
44 Chateau qui parle—et femme qui ecoute, tout 
deux vont se rendent.” The friendly warnings of 
conscience were disregarded, and Lucy’s fete was 
sealed! 


* 9 


It was at a late hour, the evening before Mr. 
Harrington’s departure from Westdale Farm, that 
Lucy might have been observed to quit the house, 
with shawl and bonnet, and a small basket in her 
hand, as if going to the shop, at the nearest village. 
She walked hastily onwards, dreading each sound 
she heard, starting at each shadow, and fearing 
even the sound of her own light footsteps; she 
not only seemed to hear 44 a voice in every wind,” 
but as she crossed a style she perceived the very 
person, who of all others, she least wished to 
encounter. It was her futher, who was apparently 
engaged in earnest conversation with one of his 
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labourers, To avoid them was impossible, and 
any such hope was instantly dissipated, since her 
appearance was observed, and John Grey ex¬ 
claimed— 

44 Come here, Lucy, T want to speak to you/’ 

The words were simple, and but a few weeks 
ago Lucy would have answered the call with de¬ 
lighted alacrity; but now she dreaded to approach 
her best and no longer met him with joy, 

but trembled as that well-known voice repeated, 
44 Come hither, child, I want you.” Her heart 
beat violently, and her breath came short, and with 
difficulty, as she advanced to the presence of her 
honest father, and it was an. unspeakable relief 
when he said— 

“ The crops look well, the cattle are healthy, 
and you shall have two new gowns instead of the 
one I promised you, when our lodger goes! But 
where are you going now in such a hurry ?” 

44 I am going to the village to buy something 1 
require,” was the reply, and Lucy blushed deeply 
as she said this, for she knew she was not going to 
the village; and her heightened colour and evident 
agitation, might well have aroused the suspicions 
of one less confiding, or less fond, than the woithy 
farmer; he only said— 

44 Well go your ways, child, go your ways; 
don’t stay out too late; and may God bless you.” 

How the heart of the unhappy girl swelled within 
her bosom, as these kind words met her ear. The 
bitterest reproaches, the most angry threats, would 
have been sweet music, compared to these affec¬ 
tionate expressions of her doting father; for she 
felt that she was deceiving him, she ktteic that she 
had told him an untruth; but keen as her self- 
reproaches were, she paused (it was only for one 
instant) and as she thought of Frederic she silenced 
the voice of conscience, and she did not go to the 
vitlage! Proceeding for some distance in that 
direction, she stopped a few minutes, and looked 
around her, as if to be assured that no one observed 
her; then turning from the straight and narrow 
path, and pursued her anxious route towards a 
wood, whicn had, for many weeks been the spot 
appointed for her stolen meetings with Mr. liar* 
rington ! How emblematic was this very action 
of her fault; when once the erring steps of mortals 
turn aside from the direct path of duty, how sel¬ 
dom are their footsteps permitted to return to it, 
since who can tell the temptations they may en¬ 
counter? The path of Virtue once forsaken—all 
the rest of the descent is easy— 

** Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cdute V’ 

And it is equally true that— 

“ En ce qn’on appelle faotasie, amour, passion— 
on sait d’on l*on part—mais on ignore toujours ou 
Ton arrivera!” 

Lucy continued her course to the wood, and 
when she entered its sequestered shade she pro¬ 
ceeded more slowly, looking anxiously around, 
until she reached a secluded spot, where a bright 
pure spring bubbled forth its clear waters into a 
stone basin, whence soon overflowing this tiny 
reservoir, it trickled down, and 44 glided like 
Happiness away.” Here Lucy stopped and lis¬ 
tened; the sound of footsteps met her ear; her 
heart beat violently, as she beard a rustling of the 


branches and bushes ; a low whistle was the signal 
—and Frederic stood before her. In an instant 
the cloud of sorrow vanished from Lucy’s fair 
brow; her eyes sparkled, and the rapture of 
meeting the object of her affection banished every 
other remembrance. 

This interview was long and agitating to one, at 
least, of those two youthful beings; it is not, 
however, our intention, or wish, to detail tire par¬ 
ticulars of their conversation; enough is done 
when we state, that 44 he spoke, and she believed,” 
the old story of “ promise of marriage,” 44 love 
and Lucy,” 44 eternal constancy,” “ earthly feli¬ 
city.” Every vow was sworn, every oath believed, 
and the infatuated girl was undone! 

The next day the deceiver departed from West- 
dale Farm, and for ever! 

« * * # 

Time rolled away, and Lucy was an altered 
being, she was pale, sad, and thoughtful; her 
step was languid, her cheeks pallid, and her form 
was feeble and wasted. Her father’s eye detected 
the melancholy change, but he dreamed not of its 
cause. They were one evening seated in their 
snug parlour, and John Grey was reading the 
newspaper, when he suddenly said— 

44 Here, Lucy, listen to this l” and the honest 
man, wholly unconscious of the agony he was 
about to inflict, read aloud the following para¬ 
graph 

** Married, at St. George’s Hanover-square, by 
Tbe Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of ——, 
Frederic Harrington, Esq., of Harrington Hall, 
Suffolk, to Isabella, the beautiful and wealthy heiress 
of Robert Barker, Esq., of Portland-place.” 

Lucy uttered a piercing shriek, and fell sense¬ 
less to the ground, whilst her father, shocked and 
terrified at her fainting fit, (which he attributed to 
sudden indisposition alove ), called loudly for the 
old servant, and the sufferer was conveyed to her 
apartment. A brain fever ensued, and for many 
days her danger was imminent in the extreme; 
she raved fearfully of the past, and during these 
incoherent expressions of delirium, her father 
learned, for the first time, the fatal ruin of his 
child’s honour and happiness. 

♦ * * • 


At length the violence of the fever subsided, and 
ihe sufferer slept! Yes, the Indian at the stake is 
known to sleep, even though he knows the inter¬ 
val is employed by his fierce enemies in preparing 
still more dreadful tortures: the wretched felon, 
the night before his execution, sleeps, though the 
morning’s light is to be shaded for ever from his 
gaze! Human nature is exhausted ; it can endure 
the most acute agonies, but to a certain extent, and 
the very extremity of suffering brings at length the 
temporary respite of oblivion. Lucy slept, and 
her repose was so calm and so profound, that her 
father (who had never quitted her bed-side) more 
than once bent down his ear, to listen if she 
breathed at all. At length the sufferer sighed 
deeply, and unclosed her languid eyes, which were 
now lighted with returning consciousness; Reason 
had resumed her sway, and as the unhappy girl 
perceived and recognized her parent, she extended 
ner hand to him, exclaiming in the affecting lan¬ 
guage of Scripture- 
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“ Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee—I am no more worthy.” 

“ 1 know all, my child, all—all; and, though 
all should forsake thee, yet will not I. Thy sor¬ 
row shall be my sorrow, thy wrongs my wrongs; 
my home shall be thy homey and oh 1 may God in 
his mercy strengthen and sustain us both to bear 
this heavy blow! 

* • * • 

After the lapse of many weeks Lucy was allowed 
to be carried down stairs, for her strength was 
gone, and she was fearfully altered! A change 
had come o’er her young life; her earthly prospects 
were for ever blighted; her spirit was contrite and 
penitent, but her heart was broken ! Her bodily 
sufferings too, were great; she was reduced to the 
shadow of her former self, and the short hard 
cough, and difficult breathing, together with the 
bright spot which flushed her thin cheek; proved 
the fearful work of decay within. 

Thus she continued, and thus she was at the 
period of my melancholy interview; the remainder 
of her sad tale is quickly told; and within one 
short week after my visit she was laid in her early 
grave! Peace be with her. 

* • * 

Think not, Reader, I have arrayed guilt and 
error in too pleasing a garb; oh no! I have but 
painted the misery which must ever follow the 
departure from the strict path of rectitude, and the 
fearful condition of one who, with every pleasing 
and amiable attribute, did not possess firm prin¬ 
ciple. The purest intentions, the most amiable 
dispositions, nay, even the best resolutions are 
useless, unless our feeble natures are strengthened 
from that source, from which alone firm principle 
is derived, and which alone can enable us to resist 
the temptations of life. 

Firm principle can save us, since armed with it, 
the weakest are strong; without it the strongest 
are but weak. Thus fortified we may hope to 
withstand the danger of our own bad passions, 
and thus strengthened we may “ go forth and con¬ 
quer,” not the world, but a far more formidable 
foe—ourselve3! 


SUPERSTITIONS OF GERMANY. 

no. n. 

There is & track in Silesia (the German Switzer¬ 
land) presenting the natural phenomena of a forest 
of rocks, bearing every fantastic shape the wildest 
imagination can dream. This forest is several Ger¬ 
man miles in extent; it is believed in that country 
to be one of the entrances to the infernal regions, 
and the authoress was an eye-witness of the effect 
produced, by the mention of its name, on a gay 
party of officers, which she has endeavoured to do* 
scribe in the following lines:— 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

The song is still, the laugh is hash’d, 

Around that gay and festive board. 

Where late wild mirth in torrents gush’d, 

’Midst joyous folly’s lightsome word. 

A tongue has dared to name a spot, 

The entrance, all believe, of hell; 

And which once seen is ne’er forgot. 

As many there could sadly tell. 


And grim and stem each warrior’s face, 

The Holy Cross thay trembling sign. 

While looks of fear their pleasure chase, 

Untasted is the golden wine. 

A forest ’tis, but not of trees, 

Of ivy, oak, or sycamore. 

But naked rocks the senses freeze, 

And reign the dreary landscape o’er. 

And every form of fancy wild. 

Those awful, stately rocks pourtray. 

And mass on mass in rude heaps piled. 
Extinguish e’en the sun’s bright ray. 

Some, tower-like, appear to fall. 

And vet for centuries have stood ; 

It is a fearful mystery all, 

By mortal ken not understood. 

The air is chill, the sky is dark, 

A death-like stillness reigns around, 

For mile on mile no sound you mark. 

It seems in truth some Demon’s ground. 

And revels too be holds, they say, 

\Y T hile legions of his spirits wild 
Within that rock-shaped chapel play, 

Where dead men’s bones in heaps are piled. 

* • » « 

There sat a lady and a knight 

Amongst the gay and festive band. 

And piteous was that lady’s plight, 

A stranger from a distant land. 

Though fair her brow, though bright her eye. 

And scarcely twenty summers old. 

That bitter, deep, and heavy sigh 
A history sad doth now unfold. 

It tells, a woman’s tale of love, 

Of confidence abused and lost; 

It tells, all gone save faith above. 

It tells a fute by tempest toss’d. 

That ball for one it was not meet, 

Of gentle birth and high degree, 

That she should have a place and seat, 

With warriors and their revelry. 

The knight be seized the flagon high, 

The brimming cup is mantling o’er, 

A fiendish look lurk’d in bis eye, 

It beam’d with malice dark and sore. 

And as be spoke, bis glance it fell 
Upon the lady at his side. 

She read therein her fun’ral knell, 

She knew it would her fate decide. 

“ Beshrew me, lady. I’ve no fear, 

I care not for my guilty soul; 

Thus much I know, that many a year 
Will pass ere I shall reach my goal! 
u For I have much to do below, 

A long career of vice and crime. 

Much bitter grief to cause and woe. 

Ere is fulfill’d this fate of mine.” 

That lady’s eye will ne’er again. 

Behold bright morning's streak so red. 

Her couch of blood doth bear no stain. 

And yet that lady fair is dead. 

J UST1NA II ASENCLEVER. 


Sui.tan Abdul Medjid, has an intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, bat is delicate in appearance; his eyes are 
very bright and piercing, and when be gave au¬ 
dience to the Prince de Joinviile, he wore the same 
costume, as the gentlemen of his court, the only 
distinction of rank being bis wearing an aigrette* 
clasps, and decorations set with brillisnts. 
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JACK OF THE FEATHER. 

AN INDIAN TALE OF VIRGINIA. 

CHAPTER I.—THE COUNCIL. 

Nature, all beauteous nature! who in thy own 
wild dress, sittest on the mountain tops, wreathed 
in an endless variety of charms :—or, in the valley, 
braidest the babbling brook with flowers, and 
clothest the vast forests with their spring-blossoms 
and their autumn tints—their summer fruits, and 
winter livery ; thou wert never so lovely as in the 
olden time, ere the print of the white man’s foot 
was found upon thy yellow sands, or ou the ver¬ 
dure of thy luxuriant plains—ere thou hadst felt 
the axe of the woodman thinning thy ample forests, 
or found the children of thy soil disturbed in their 
sylvan retreats—thy hunters dislodged from their 
grounds, or thy dark-eyed maidens scattered from 
their summer shades. ; 

It is not within our purpose to treat of the first 
European who, bold in oaring, leaped upon the 
Virginian shores, and, planting his standard on 
the nearest eminence, claimed sovereignty of the 
vast continent for the crown he served; it does not 
fall within our views to record those acts of daring 
adventure by which Virginia became colonized, but 
rather to record the Indian’s struggles for his na¬ 
tive land, his hunting-grounds, and his forest home, 
against invaders, merciless, sanguinary, and faith- j 
less. 

The English colony, about the year 1620, had 
considerably extended itself on both banks of the 
Potomac, founding towns and erecting forts, pro¬ 
tective of a vast area of ceded land, which they 
had gained by forced treaties from the red hunter, 
who found, too late, his ruin consummating in his | 
misplaced confidence. In open violation of those j 
treaties, the invaders, as they gained numerical j 
strength, warred with the tribes with whom they j 
professed to be in friendship and alliance, and be- j 
came so constant in aggression, so (unremitting in 
outrage—seizing upon the land of the red man 
without pretence, and slaughtering him as the 
beast of the forest, wholly unallied to human na¬ 
ture—that nothing was left for the Indian but 1 
union among the tribes, and the sound of the war- 
whoop from the Alleghanies to the settlement of 
the invaders at Jamestown. J 

The Mannahoacks, the Monicans and the Pow- 
hatans, sensible of their danger, made common 
cause against the white stranger, and prepared to 
drive him from tfieir shores ; but, equally sensible 
of their own inferiority in battle, and that they 
could not, in the field, resist the terrible guns and 
long knives, as they called the swords of the colo¬ 
nists—they felt that dissimulation was their best 
defence, and treachery their only hope: The white 
man, guarded by his terrible engine of death, each 
in himself a host, could only be taken by surprise, 
or be approached in ambush at nightfall, when 
darkness reigned in the forest, aud the watch-dogs 
slept. 

In the thickest part of the great and almost in¬ 
terminable forest which extended itself in the rear 
of the Indian village of Pamunky, to the foot of 
the Alleghanies, and from the banks of the Po¬ 
tomac to the distant Rappahaunoc, the chiefs of 


the united tribes held their war-council in the 
month of January, 1621 , to consider on the means 
of freeing their country of the white stranger, at 
the same time invoking the Great Spirit to govern 
their councils. 

No human foot save that of the red Indian had 
ever penetrated that part of the forest. Here the 
proud oak, the growth of centuries, spread its 
ample branches over the turf, dividing tenancy with 
the humbler maple, the wild peach, and smooth- 
barked cherry. No sounds had ever passed along 
its wide range, save the voice of the hunter—the 
sylvan song of the woodland chorister, or the wild 
cry of the fox—the howling of the wolf, and other 
beasts of prey and of the chase, who here had 
found an almost undisputed home. It was here, 
far removed from the piercing eye of the white 
stranger, that the great Sachem Opechancanough 
assembled hit warrior chiefs. 

The council halj, roofed with the branches of 
trees curiously interwoven, and outwardly lined 
with huge masses of green bark, was flanked by 
their trunks on either side, and extended upwards 
of two hundred feet in length. Between each tree, 
a frame-work was interwoven of branches, similar 
to the roof, so as to complete the sides, and ren¬ 
der them impervious to the weather ; and these 
again were lined along the interior, including the 
whole roof, with the skins of the buffalo, the deer, 
the fox, the bear, and other beasts of the chase. 
Without the hall, the watch-fires were kindled at 
convenient distances. 

The floor of the council hall was strewed with 
mats made of the reeds growing on the margin of 
the river. Some of these were covered, by way of 
distinction, with the skins of the panther and the 
white fox. 

One seat was still more distinguished by its 
coverings and its position. It was placed in the 
centre; was elevated above the rest, and over it 
was thrown a huge mantle, composed of a variety 
of the most splendid furs curiously assorted and 
sown together. This was the seat of the great 
Sachem Opechancanough himself. 

The morning dawned, resplendent with the white 
frost which dotted the trees with chrystals, when 
the Indian warriors, who had been summoned to 
the war-fires, tracked their cautious way through 
the forest, to attend the Powhatan Sachem in his 
council, and seal that bond of union on which 
their very existence was to depend. They came in 
small parties, armed with the bow or spear, and 
never-erring tomahawk. Opechancanough, with 
about fifty of his most celebrated warriors, was the 
first who entered the hall. He was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the sachems and the chief of the Chicka- 
hominies, the Monicans, and the Nansamons, with 
their several priests, prophets, and conjurors ; and 
the hall was filled. After the usual rites and cere¬ 
monies, Opechancanough opened the business of 
the confederacy. He stood erect upon his mat, 
his fine form enveloped in a mantle made of the 
beaver skin, and girted with his wampum belt— 
his hatchet suspended at his girdle—his quiver at 
his back, and leaning on his bow. His dark eye 
beamed with intelligence, and was radiant with 
martial fire, gleaming savage anger, and glowing 
with the darker passion of revenge. All was 
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silence when lie spoke; every head inclined towards 
him, and every eye, beaming with the same expres¬ 
sion of inextinguishable revenge, was bent on his. 

“ Children of the Great Spirit,” began the ora¬ 
tor, his wild eye glancing on all around him, while 
he in himself seemed all inspiied by the great cause 
for which they had been assembled, “ children of 
the Great Spirit, to whom your mighty Father 
gave these lands—these woods—the mountains 
and the waters for your inheritance !—who clothed 
the forest tree with fruits for your subsistence, who 
taught you to track the deer to his covert, and 
armed yon for the chase; who gave you the beasts 
of the mountain and the glen for your food, and 
their skins for your raiment, and to line your mossy 
couch—who filled the lakes and the rivers with 
fish for you, and gave the varying seasons for all 
things—for ripening the fruits—for hunting—for 
planting the patch, and for fishing—He blessed the 
red man with these his gifts, and in his stern com¬ 
mand, demanded that you should preserve them 
for your children, as he had given them unto you ; 
defending them with your lives. Now vvliat have 
we done ? We have angered the Great Spirit, and 
trouble is come upon us. We have suffered the 
pale-faces, whom the sea has cast up among us, 
to plant themselves upon our coast, and, forgetful 
of our duty, have received them with favour and 
protection. We knew them not, and we trusted 
in them—we trusted in the enemy of the Greut 
Spirit, and we have been betrayed. We have di¬ 
vided with them the inheritance which is the in¬ 
heritance of our children. We have given to them 
the gifts of the Great Spirit, and he is angered and 
turns away from us ! 

M The while man came among ivs, and we re¬ 
ceived him as a brother, bleached by the snows of 
other climes. lie hath deceived—betrayed us. 
We showed him our land, and gave him of its 
fruits, and we gave him of the land itself, on which 
he might build him a dwelling. Now what does 
the white man, he who defies the power of the 
Great Spirit? lie lets loose the lightnings from 
his long guns, and slays our people, while his 
thunders roll through our forests ! lie fires our 
homes, seizes upon our towns and our corn- 
patches, destroys our children, and drives us back 
into our forests to perish with hunger. These are 
the red man’s wrongs—wrongs which demand re¬ 
venge—revenge only to be satisfied by the white 
man’s blood, and the extinction of his race 1 Up, 
then, up, and to arras, sachems and warriors—up, 
and to arms ! Swear by the Great Spirit to drive 
these pale-faces into the great waters from which 
they have sprung, and be our shores sprinkled with 
their blood! Hold no faith with them ! They 
have proved their treachery, and you have learned 
by experience, that your only hope is in the scalp¬ 
ing-knife ? Avenge you them on the white man, 
and propitiate the favour of the Great Spirit by 
their destruction P 

Opechancanougli ceased to speak, while every 
eye gleamed a warrior's ardor, and every hand 
clutched the avenging tomahawk. The war-cry 
resounded through the woods—the distant echoes 
wafted buck the shout, which died away in mur¬ 
murs, sullen, low, and moaning, in the hollows 
and adjacent glens. 


The war-dance, accompanied by the most dis¬ 
cordant yells, succeeded this address, and the sac¬ 
hems and warriors smoked the calumet of Peace 
among the tribes, and bound themselves to pursue 
to the death, the white men on their shores. The 
prophets invoked the Great Spirit, muttering pray¬ 
ers, with mystic incantations, and performing the 
sacred offices of heathen faith ; while the conjurors, 
in the exercise of their art, prepared a charm, re¬ 
sembling the amulet of the eastern Pagan, which 
should defend the warrior from the white man’s 
guns. The warriors, one and all, received with 
devout faith this charm, rendering them invulner¬ 
able in the battle’s heat to the white man’s fearful 
lightnings. The rites being ended, and the cooked 
meats which had been prepared for the occasion, 
served, a rushing noise from without gave token of 
the approach of some one in whom a more than 
ordinary interest was excited. 

“ Memattnnon, Memattanon,” cried more than 
a hundred voices; “Memattanon, Meraaitanou,” 
was shouted within the hall. 


Opechancanough resumed his state, while the 
expected Memattanon hurried across the hall al¬ 
most breathless, and in the highest state of excite¬ 
ment. In his right hand he brandished the fatal 
tomahawk, and in his left, a while man’s scalp, 
but newly torn from the wretched victim of his re¬ 
vengeful passions. In stature, a giant—his strong 
and muscular form, fully proportioned and flexi¬ 
ble, gave evidence of a power which, in union with 
a strongly-marked and speaking countenance, in¬ 
dicating a mind more than ordinarily gifted, ren¬ 
dered him a hero among his warriors, and an object 
of terror to his foes. 

Memattanon could throw the spear with un¬ 
erring hand, at a point beyond the reach of any 
other warrior—and from his bow, drawing the 
arrow to the head, could discharge it like a shot 
from the cannon’s mouth, and with a truth from 
which there was no escape. 

Memattanon seemed bom to command. In¬ 
flexible in his hatred of the white man—he pur¬ 
sued him like a tiger with a never-yielding courage, 
and a constitution and a strength which no fatigue 
was ever known to subdue. He was a hero in the 
field of battle—while in the covert he was stealthy 
—in treachery, a masterpiece—the cold, calcu¬ 
lating, lynx-eyed assassin; bold, where boldness 
was of necessity—but subtle, patient and enduring 
in his watchfulness of the moment to spring on the 
object he had marked out for his victim. Years 
might pass away, but not so the resentment of 
Memattanon. Obdurate of purpose, time but 
sharpened his appetite for human blood. Strongly 
imbued with all the worst notions of his race—he 
was a savage even among his own people. Pos¬ 
sessed of more than the ordinary properties of 
mind as found among uncivilized men, those pro¬ 
perties were directed to one end—the gratification 
of his passions—passions, fierce and uncontrolable 
as the lava bursting from the bosom of a burning 
mountain, and, like the lava, consuming all things 
in their course. 

Such was the powerful warrior who entered the 
war-council of the confederated sachems, with the 
newly-gained trophy of his courage or his trea* 
chery, still quivering, aud dripping the fresh-shed 
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blood. Throwing down the scalp before the seat 
of Opechancanough, with an air of triumph, and 
saluted by the discordant yells of the assembled 
warriors,—“ Behold !” he exclaimed, “ chief of the 
Powhatans—sachem of the Pamunkies, behold the 
blood of the white man 1 I met him in the woods 
—he pointed his long gun—lie levelled his thun¬ 
der at my head, and his lightning played around 
me; but the Great Spirit drove back the thunder¬ 
bolt ere it fell to crush me, and the pale-face lies 
dead in the forest 1” 

Again the heart-appalling yells of the infuriated 
chiefs rung through the woods and dells, and was 
echoed back by every chasm where echo dwells. 
But when this sudden burst of exultation had sub¬ 
sided, and the mind resolved itself into reflection 
on the event which had called forth the savage de¬ 
monstration of applause—the tongue quivered, and 
the cheek paled at the question which each asked 
of each other—of the cause which led the pale 
strangers to the thicket of the wood. 

“ Treason—treason,” cried Opechancanough ; 
we are betrayed ! The long knives are at hand— 
they have possessed them of our conference, and 
are acquainted with our plot. Warriors, scour 
the forest for and near—let not one of the pale¬ 
faces escape! In the thick covert of the wood, 
our strength is trebled while they are weakened. 
Let each sachem lead on his warriors by different 
routes. Come, my Pamunkies! Where the fight 
is thickest, there will you be found.*’ 

The recumbent warriors started to their feet, re¬ 
ceiving the exhortation of the sachem as a signal of 
attack. 

The council broke up—the tribes departed by 
companies, and the forest was scoured in vain for 
the enemy, in all those routes which they were 
supposed to have taken, foiled in this effort, it 
was resolved that the following midnight should 
consummate their design, by a simultaneous attack 
on all the English settlements and forts on the 
Potomac. 

CHAPTER II.—THE HUT. 

Standing in solitary beauty, like a tiling of fancy 
in the deep bosom of a paradisal glen, shut out 
from observation—as it were without the world, 
and yet, a little world entire in itself—arose the 
hut of a sweet Indian maid. There are spots on 
which Nature seems to have delighted to scatter 
with a profuse hand all her beauties, and this was 
one of them. The hill, the vale, the waterfall, the 
air breathing the perfume of a thousand flowers — 
the streamlet dropping from a chrystal fountain, 
and bounded by a natural fence in the sloping, 
rising undulations of the ravine which shut it out 
from all communion with the world—made it the 
sylvan fairy's home. The boundary summits of 
this delightful spot were crowned with trees, so 
closely knit together as to defy the sight to pene¬ 
trate them, while they defended the narrow space 
they bordered, from the intense heat of the sum¬ 
mer’s sun. The branches waved gently to the 
melody of the wild-bird upon the spray, undulat¬ 
ing to the soft airs that played about the glen, and 
fanned the opening wild-flower peeping through 
the underwood. The hut, which had been erected 
upon a slight rising of the ground, was constructed 
of young saplings which had been planted in rows, 


forming a long square, their branches inter-twined 
with each other, and trained, so as to form a roof 
to the little dwelling; these trees were again inter¬ 
twined from their roots by the wild grape, the 
honeysuckle and other creeping plants, which had 
trailed their course from the ground, and wound 
their tendrils round the trunks on which they 
climbed. The entrance to the hut opened on a 
lawn divided ioto patches, interspersed with 
flowers. This little verdant lawn gradually de¬ 
clined to the clear and pellucid stream, which, 
with many sinuous windings, nearly surrounded 
the little fairy land. The hut was roofed and lined 
along the whole interior, with a dried grass, re¬ 
sembling a finer sort of matting, and stained of 
various hues by vegetable dyes. True taste was 
visible everywhere around; for it must not be pre¬ 
sumed that savage life is without its varieties, and 
does not possess an equal share of the links which 
form the chain of cultivated society; and that taste 
will not equally find its way into the wigwam as 
in the drawiug-room. The law of taste is an ema¬ 
nation of the mind, moulded to the manners and 
customs with which it has become familiar; and 
it matters not whether in the wilds of Kamschatka 
—the soft clime of Virginia, or in the polished 
courts of Europe; taste will have its empire and 
its votaries. 

The whole of the interior of this singular struc¬ 
ture was divided off into apartments, opening from 
one to another, and partitioned by curtains made 
of the richest furs, fastened to the roof—the furni¬ 
ture, characteristic of the times, and of the people, 
was constructed more for use than ornament, but 
still was not deficient in that taste which had ex¬ 
hibited itself in the ornamental decorations of the 
dwelling. There were tables—matted seats and 
couches, covered with the skins of wild beasts; 
drinking-cups, handsomely carved from the hom 
of the elk and the moose, were to be seen ranged 
upon shelves constructed for their reception, and a 
species of plates and dishes, carved out of the wood 
of the maple and the hickory, were also to be seen, 
and were as carefully disposed of. Such was the 
Indian hut or forest home of Nobnomia, the deso¬ 
late of heart—wife and widow—the maiden of all 
time—the wife of an hour, and the widow of three 
years l 

The morning had scarcely dawned upon the glen, 
resting its grey and sombre tints upon the branches 
of the forest trees, when Nobnomia, whom the 
night had not refreshed with slumbers—who had 
watched out the hours while hanging over her sick 
father’s pillow, mingling, with many a sigh, prayers 
for the recovery of him who was past nope— 
prayers to the Great Spirit, which might, perad- 
venture, pass to his account in the hereafter state, 
but could not weigh the substance of a hair in this 
—had just witnessed the calmness of sleep coming 
over him, and in the serenity of his countenance, 
gleaned the consolation, that pain had left him. 

A distant foot, pressing the crisp grass, caught 
her ear at this moment, and she listened in eager¬ 
ness ; it approached. “ It is he, it is he,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ray deliverer—my saviour; he comes 
to share ray toils and sooth my anguish.” 

A tall figure passed along slowly, without a 
word—with merely a nod of recognition—it open- 
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ed the folds of the heavy curtain which gave en¬ 
trance to the chambers, and closing them again, 
with mute and rapt attention, advanced a few 
paces with silent, solemn step, as if fearful to catch 
the echo of his own footfall. 

“ He sleeps/’ whispered Noonomia, scarcely 
breathing her words—“ he sleeps.” 

u May the blessed Spirit guard him,*’ was the 
reply, “ for thy sake, and for his own.” 

u So be it, so be it,” ejaculated Noonomia. 
“ Last of his race, may his days endure to re-erect 
the house which else must fall like the scathed oak 
of the forest, blighted and unmourned. M 

“ Blighted, but not unmourned or unavenged, 
while Memattanon lives,” was the reply. 

“ Hush, hush, he moves,” returned Noonomia, 
hastily, and bent down over the couch of her aged 
sire, who breathed heavily, and as one convulsed. 
At length he spoke in a low, shivering tone—“ I 
have no sons—no warriors. The long knives have 
robbed me of all these; who, then, shall be thy 
comforter when I am gone; my child, my child ! 
I have no people l I have no warriors ; they have 
fallen, they have fallen, and thou wilt have none 
beside thee!” 

“ When hath Pawpawtomee needed the warrior 
while Memattanon hath lived and breathed ?” re¬ 
plied the young and giant Indian to his words. 
4< Was it when the long guns on the Potomac’s 
banks hurled their thunders among your tribe, 
and, exhausted with their courage, rested on their 
fearful engines of death—was it not then I over- 
took the remnant of your Hying people, and led 
them back to victory ? The scalps of that day’s 
battle tell of the battle won. Again, on that fear¬ 
ful day, when the village of your people was en¬ 
compassed by the white marauder, and the fires of 
his many guns strewed the patches with their 
slaughter, Twas then I rescued Noonomia from 
shame and ruin! I bore her here—here to this 
spot, and returning quickly, found you alone, and 
almost expiring, amid the flames of your own hut. 
I bore you away on my shoulder, defying the white 
man’s guns,and flying their pursuit. Will Nhono- 
mia then be desolate, and without a defender ?” 

M Memattanon, I was not mindful of thee,” ex¬ 
claimed Pawpawtomee. “ Sayst thou my child will 
never want a defender while Memattanon lives 

u My father,” returned Noonomia, passionately 
folding him to her bosom, “ Memattanon is the 
favoured of the Great Spirit, and the white man’s 
foe.” 

Pawpawtomee felt that the world was swimming 
away from him, and his anxiety—his only thought, 
was on his child. He held out his cold and clam¬ 
my hand to Memattanon, which was cordially ac¬ 
cepted and embraced, while the death-dews were 
upon it, and it feebly returned the pressure. 

“ Memattanon, wilt thou be my son ?” inquired 
the aged chief, with an eagerness struggling with 
the grasp of death, and for a moment imparting 
vigor to his speech. 

“ When have I ceased to be your son V* return¬ 
ed Memattanon, “ since that fatal period when I 
was left by tbe long knife, desolate and alone, with 
not even a mother’s smile to bless me ?” 

His voice faltered as the last words fell from 
him! and Memattanon, the cold of heart—the 


blighted and the obdurate, showed that the feelings 
of his early nature still retained their edge and 
tenderness. 

“ Noonomia—Noonomia 1 She will be father¬ 
less,” exclaimed the chief. “ Like the creeping 
ivy, which, by nature, clings to the proud oak of 
the forest for succor and support, she will fall— 
fall and die.” 

“ She shall be my sister!” returned Memattanon, 
greatly moved. 

“ Thy bride !” hastily replied Pawpawtomee. 

“ My bride!” responded Memattanon, his whole 
soul beaming in the animation of his countenance; 
“ my sister and my bride! My guardian spirit in 
the battle’s heat—ray solace in the hours of wo— 
my joy in triumph—soul of my soul! 

Noonomia felt herself enfolded in his arms, and 
was as quickly on her bended knee, with him who 
had betrothed her, waiting the benediction of her 
father. Pawpawtomee, re-animated in the assu¬ 
rance of his child’s protection, his dark eye spark¬ 
ling with a father’s joy in the realization of his 
fondest hope, raised himself from his couch, and 
invoked the smile of the Great Spirit upon them. 

In the midst of his words, his voice dropped, 
his lip quivered, his hand shook, and was with¬ 
drawn, his head sunk bank, and Memattanon and 
Noonomia, starting to their feet, sustained him, but 
his eye was fixed—the pulsation of his heart was 
stopped, his breath was gone. Pawpawtomee was 
no more. 

There is no pang more deeply felt than that 
which shows not in tears, nor vents itself in sighs, 
but mute as the death-pall which overhangs the 
bier—is eloquent in its silence. It was such a 
pang that choked the heart of Noonomia. Her 
bosom heaved not, her lip moved not, her voice 
uttered no sound, her eye beamed no expression ! 
Memattanon bore her, unresisting, to a couch, and 
claiming help, two maidens, from an inner room, 
rushed to their mistress, and resorted, successfully, 
to the usual means of restoring animation ; while 
he, the warrior and the hero, who could look on 
blood unmoved—he who could press through the 
thickest of the fight, and cheer the failing heart to 
deeds of daring—he who sternly resolute, was 
never staid by mercy, stood like a coward—dis¬ 
armed in fear, and all dissolved in tenderness. 

Her eyes began to move, her breast to heave, 
and she spoke. u Woe is come upon the red 
man,” she said, “ atid his pillow is the grave; lay 
me down—lay me down npon the couch where my 
father lies; for I feel a wearisome of life, and faiu 
would yield it up to his.” 

u Noonomia,” gently whispered Memattanon, 
“ the dead can never be recalled—no grief can 
waken them ; and the Great Spirit hath demanded 
of his children—the duty of submission. But the 
day is spending which must take me from thee. 

“ Stay—stay 1” hastily exclaimed Noonomia. 
“ Go not to desperate daring; ‘tis doomed, 'tis 
doomed of fate, that the pale-face shall prevail. 
Go not, Memattanon, for thou canst ill be spared.” 

“ Farewell,” returned the warrior, heedless of 
her entreaties, a you shall see me, Noonomia, with 
the dawn.” 

It was a sad and melancholy parting, but the 
pledged word of the Indian—the greatness of the 
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cause, and thirst of vengeance on the colonist— 
were, in themselves, assurance of a greater sacrifice 
than that now rendered. On that night, the con¬ 
federated sachems had resolved on a steal thy and 
simultaneous attack upon the several settlements 
of the colouisls. The plans had been laid with as 
much precision and prudence as usually charac¬ 
terized the proceedings of an Indian war-council, 
and hope beat high in every breast. JVJemattanon, 
recalled to his duties of the day, became, himself, 
inexorable to entreaty—whom tears could not sub¬ 
due. Giving some hasty instructions to the atten¬ 
dants, as to the disposal of Pawpawtomec during his 
absence, and imprinting a kiss upon the forehead 
of his betrothed bride, he quitted the Indian hut. 

CHAPTER III.-THE ATTACK. 

Launched safely into the thickest of the forest, 
Mematannon, like the wolf prowling in scent of 
blood, lynx-eyed and cautious in his track, pro¬ 
ceeded to Pamunky, to join his tribe, under the 
direction of the Sachem Opechancanough. Lis¬ 
tening, with ear to the ground, to catch the distant 
sound of stranger feet, with bow and quiver ready 
for the attack—he was no longer the Memattanon 
of the hut, in the glen, but the Indian warrior, 
greedy for human blood; the cold, the calculating, 
and the obdurate. No sound smote his ear, and he 
arrived at the village of the Sachem without the ex¬ 
penditure of an arrow upon the white stranger, who 
had been too frequently found in the woods, in pur¬ 
suit of game. Experience had taught a lesson of 
prudence to the colonist, and these instances of 
reckless daring were becoming rare. 

Despair, in its madness, furnishes the food on 
which it feeds, and in its reetdessness, its own con¬ 
suming fires, and its fatal end. Opechancanough, 
the successor of Powhatan, the Sachem of the Pow- 
hatans, and Pamunkies, had but little considered 
the nature of the enterprise he had set upon, and 
of which he was the great mover; and had little 
calculated the probabity of a failure. Success— 
complete success was the only calculation he had 
made. He had entered into treaties with several 
of the tribes who had long waged wars with the 
Powhatans, and whose feuds were hereditary. 
He liad engaged with them iu common cause, and 
sought to reconcile them to himself by every means, 
lie had succeeded as far as was practicable with 
prejudices of long standing; but the cause was not 
warmly felt by these auxiliaries, and hence its be¬ 
ing warmly sustained could hardly be hoped for. 

The fated night was drawing on ; the evening 
had set in with a moon scarce four and twenty 
hours old. It was calm and serene—no wind 
swept through the forest, no cloud obscured the 
twinkling light of the stars which led the straggling 
parties on their different tracks, to points which 
nad been determined on for the simultaneous 
onslaught. The points of assembling had been 
judiciously arranged, so as to give equal distance 
to every object of attack. Memattanon, and the 
Pamunkies, led on by Opechancanough himself, 
were destined for Jamestown, but the operations 
against that settlement were not to be made until 
a signal from an opposite quarter shonld be given 
of an attack in another direction, which should lead 
off a part of the troops quartered in that town : 
thus leaving it less defensive to assault. 


The hour was fast approaching, and the dim 
lights burning in the several forts and settlements, 
gave assurance of that deep state ot repose into 
which the inhabitants had sunk, inspiring con¬ 
fidence in the success of their operations. The 
Indians had carried with them torches for tl»e pur¬ 
pose of firing the forts and buildings and at length 
the time arrived when some few of the warriors of 
each party, having crawled upon their hands and 
knees as near to the forts as possible, avoiding the 
sentries—lighting their torches, hurled them in 
the air upon the wooden buildings, and the attack 
began. This was the signal for general assault. 
The loud war-whoop rung far and near. It was 
borne upon the still air, and sprung from a thou¬ 
sand mingled voices in terrible discordance and 
appaling effect, even to the stoutest heart. 
Mingled with these accompaniments of savage 
warfare, was the wild cry, the heart.rending scream 
of women and children in the settlements, and the 
howl of the watch-dogs, while the air, impregnated 
with the smoke of burning timbers, glaring with 
the red flame, and still bearing the lighted torches 
of the Indian to their terrible destination, gleamed 
also with the continued flashes from the musketry 
of the colonists, and bore, too, upon its bosom, the 
terrible shriek of death. 

The assault upon Jamestown was conducted 
with an impetuosity which seemed to defy re¬ 
sistance. The torches, as in the other instances, 
were hurled upon the ramparts of the defended 
town, but the inhabitants were prepared—the 
ramparts were lined with musketeers, and buckets 
had been amply supplied to reduce the flames in 
the event of fire, in every quarter. The yell of the 
Indians was heard within the town, and was as 
instantly answered by the loud roll of the drum, 
mustering to arms. It was a night of horror. The 
burning brands, as they fell upon the ramparts and 
in the town, were thrown back upon the assailants 
and falling at their feet, marked them out as vic¬ 
tims to the murderous discharge of fire-arms from 
within. Many a stout heart was cloven by the 
Indian arrow, but for each of the slain among the 
colonists, a torrent of Indian blood flowed, and 
heaps of the dead attested the unequal contest. 

Memattanon performed prodigiesofvalour appor¬ 
tioned to his unequalled strength and constancy of 
purpose, leading on his warriors under the ramparts 
and where they were the least assailable to the mus¬ 
ketry, he cheered them by his example to the pe¬ 
rilous effort of forcing the walls ; but they refused 
to yield to the miserable battering implements of 
which the Indians were possessed, and as a last 
effort to obtain an entrance to the town, they re¬ 
solved on burning the gates, and thus resolutely 
exposing themselves to the destructive fire of the 
defenders. Memattanon led on the enterprise. It 
was a forlorn hope, and beneath a heavy discharge 
of musketry, the brands were piled on the gates, 
and smoke and flame ascending, cheered the as¬ 
sailants, and damped the energy of the defendants. 
The volumes of smoke rolling upward from the 
expiring brands, and the crackling timbers of the 
gates, themselves, jutting out flame, fast spreading, 
and rapidly consuming, soon deprived the soldier of 
his defence. The ramparts were deserted; and it 
was determined, as the only means ofl preserving 
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the town, to make a des|>erate sortie from another 
quarter, and assault the Indians in the rear. 

To think was to act; to command to be 
obeyed. Time allowed of no respite between 
the order and the execution. Already, not¬ 
withstanding every precaution which had been 
adopted, the town was on fire in several 
places, and the burning gates were yielding fast to 
the ravages of the destructive element, while the 
Pamunkies, relieved from the galling fire of the 
colonists, yelled a triumph over the flames, and 
were gaining ardour in success, which not even the 
contemplation of their piles of slain could subdue 
or even abate. At length the musketeers, who 
had effected their sortie by another gate, came up' 
and opened a most destructive fire upon the be¬ 
siegers, while at the same moment, the burning 
gates fell with a crash, and Memattanon, with 
Opechancanough, followed by the survivors of 
their warriors, leaped through the flames, and en¬ 
tered the town, amid the most deafening and 
hideous yells, that ever struck panic to the white 
man's heart. 

The carnage now became awful; between two 
fires in front and rear, there was no escape—no 
shelter or defence, but that which was to be found 
in desperate courage, and the sternness of unyield¬ 
ing resolution. Memattanon as ever, led the way, 
and the Pamunkies, emulating the example of their 
leader, fought their way forward, axe in hand, deal¬ 
ing death around. In the melee, the colonist, 
restrained from the use of his gun and bayonet, 
found them an incumbrance rather than protection 
against the short axe or tomahawk o! the Indian. 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand, it was the con¬ 
test of muscular powers, and the advantage was 
on the side of the red man. The soldiers gave 
way—the flames were spreading, the paths were 
filled with shrieking women and children, flying 
from death, still meeting it in every form. To 
turn back would be to rush into the flames, to go 
forward, to press upon the uplifted axe of the 
savages. The Indians, having gained the centre 
of the town, in the madness of their exultation, 
saw not how severely their numbers had been 
thinned; flushed with victory, in which they felt 
themselves secured, and greedy of destruction, 
they struck down all that came within their path, 
without regard to sex or age. Here, in ample 
space, illumined by the flames of burning houses, 
the marksman took his aim with unerring certainty. 
Memattanon was the first to perceive the falling off 
of his warriors, and the great mistake which had 
been made of rushing to the open spot, where the 
Indian sacrifice became certain, and the pale-face’s 
life secure. He saw his danger, and in an instant, 
beheld Opechancanough fall. With a terrific yell, 
the few warriors of the fatal fray surrounded the 
bleeding body of the sachem, and Memattanon, 
raising him from the earth on which he lay ex¬ 
tended, bore him through the flames. All was 
lost! The Indian cause was lost for ever. It was 
the last struggle for their homes. That one fearful 
night had made sad havoc with the brave and 
young. The Indians had been beaten back in 
every one of their assaults, and but few escaped 
the dreadful slaughter. The result of the disastrous 
effoit was a treaty of peace and amity—a vast 


concession of Indian territory to the colonists— 
further humiliation and restrictions on the power 
of the Sachem himself—and the final extinguish¬ 
ment of every hope of freeing the country of the 
pale-faces. 

CHAPTER IV.—TIIE CEDED LAND. 

The dew of spring rested on the bosom of the 
valley, the last icicle bad dissolved, and the soft 
and refreshing airs, attendant on a vernal moon, 
had called forth the young bud upon the shrub, 
and opened the bosom of the bulbous-flower—the 
lawns were richly liveried, and the gaily-plumed 
birds twittered their matin lays within the glen 
that gave sweet shelter to Nohnomia. The lovely 
little stream that wound around the lawn, no longer 
bound up in the icy grasp of winter, flowed 
smoothly on with a gentle ripple, its banks mar¬ 
gined with the pale primrose, and the lily, modestly 
peeping through the soil. 

Two moons had passed since that fearful, fatal 
night, when the Indian cause was lost, and the sun 
of its days went down in blood. Two moons had 
assed since Nobnomia had become the affianced 
ride of Memattanon, and her father's eyes had 
closed upon the world and all its cares, aud she 
had lived in loneliness. Memattanon, since that 
fatal night, had seldom stmyed to the bosom of the 
glen—his voice but rarely dropped upon her ear 
—’twas but by fits and starts he sought the wigwam, 
and then his manly bosom heaved a torrent of sighs 
—despondence was on his brow, curses on his 
lip. His was no mood to soothe the troubled 
soui, beguile it of its cares, or silence apprehension 
of a still severer fate. 

“ Nobnomia,” said he, suddenly, at one of these 
interviews, in agony, and pressing her to his 
bosom, “ thou art now standing upon the pale¬ 
face’s land ; these fields which thou hast tended 
—the stream which flows around them— all, all 
have become the property of die pale-face!” 

“ All I all!” interrupted Nobnomia. 

“ All—far as the river winds above the forest— 
the hunting-grounds and all, even to Pamunky.” 

Nobnomia sunk upon the turf, burying her face 
in her hands—her eyes swimming with tears. 

“ You weep, Nobnomia,” cried Memattanon, 
tenderly. 

w Give them way awhile,” she replied. “ But 
must we leave this pleasant spot—must we—must 
we go far away 1” 

“In three days—such is the cruel order which 
drives us beyond the mountains.” 

“ In three days! Cruel, crudl” exclaimed 
Nobnomia. Will they not let me look upon my 
father's grave!” 

“ The white man wars equally with the wigwam 
and the grave,” returned Memattanon bitterly. 

“ Oh, how shall I leave the spot where my dear 
father’s spirit lingers, and bis bones decay,” cried 
the sad maiden. “ I cannot—no—no, I cannot! 
—and yet, it is the voice of destiny, that threat¬ 
ening, commands. I go, Memattanon—I go; 
lead me where you will—I am prepared. 

“ Good Nobnomia,” replied the chief, “ I have 
promised to join the remnant of our people, at 
Pamunky, on the second sun.” 

“ Farewell,” she gasped, while Memattanon 

bounded from her sight, and was lost in the thicket, 
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CHAPTER V*—THE DEATH. 

Since the night of the attack upon the colonial 
settlements, so fatal to the Indian cause, Mematta- 
non had kept up a most destructive warfare on the 
colonists, attacking them in ambush—waylaying 
stragglers with a craft and art which had defied 
detection. Ambushed in the neighbourhood of 
frequented places, he would lay in wait for the 
traveller, with his quiver well lined, and his bow 
strung, with a vigilance untiring, until some object 
appeared in sight, whom he could mark out as his 
victim. Mercy was in as little accordance with 
the spirit of Memattanon, as it was with the colo¬ 
nists, who, unhappily, held it to be a meritorious 
act to kill an Indian. Any treaty, therefore, en¬ 
tered into with this unfortunate people, was but a 
mere measure of policy, not intended to be ob¬ 
served longer than might suit convenience, and by 
the Indian no longer than he could collect new 
forces. It was a war of extermination ; with this 
difference in the object of the parties, that it was 
waged on the one side for the purposes of robbery 
and plunder, and on the other, for the preservation 
of home. 

Meroattanon, on leaving the beautiful little 
Indian hut in the glen, and Noonomia, hastened to 
meet some of his tribe, and enlist them in his de¬ 
parture on the morrow. Night was advancing, and 
the moon was sinking below the mountain tops, 
silvering the summits in her decline, when, faint 
and weary with a night of toil in which the mind 
had laboured to exhaustion with the body, he threw 
himself on the narrow shelving of a rock which 
overhung a wide extent of forest on the plains, and 
bordered the cleared lands of the colonists, and 
pressed his burning temples to the cold moss 
which cluug to die stone, nis pillow. He lay until 
the dawn had overspread the hills, and the sun, 
slowly rising from the ocean, cast his upborn rays 
upon the heavens. The morn had broke with all 
the splendor of the spring, attended by those gentle 
airs which shed a genial glow upon nature. They 
played in the dark locks of Memattanon—wafted 
the moisture which hung upon his brow to sunny 
skies, and called back the freshness on his lips and 
cheek; but still he moved not, so deep was the 
death-like sleep by which he was overpowered. At 
length a shot, whizzing through the air—the loud 
report roaring through the forest, echoed by every 
cliff, awoke him from his stupor—started him as 
from the grave. Crouching like the panther ere 
he springs upon his prey, he looked around with 
searching eye, and beneld two colonists in the plain, 
their guns still reeking with the steam of their own 
fires, while they laughed at the dying agonies of a 
poor Indian whom they had shot, and who was ex¬ 
piring at their feet. Rising upon his feet—his 
hand was on his bow—his soul was in his arm— 
and plucking the barbed arrow from his quiver, 
he drew it to the head. It flew, whistling through 
the air, and with that truth and strength which 
seldom failed, pierced through the body of one of 
them, who dropped, mingling his blood and his 
agonies with those of his victim. Swift as the 
passing thought, another arrow from the same bow, 
stretched the second colonist by his companion. 

“ The Indians! the Indians are upon us !" 
cried numerous voices in the plain, flying in every 


direction, and the hardy woodsmen fled from their 
labours in the forest, terrified with the report, 
while the bell of one of the settlements tolled out 
the alarm. All was horror and consternation. 
Memattanon fled, but not before he had been dis¬ 
covered by some of the colonists, and a vigorous 
pursuit commenced. Breaking through the en¬ 
tanglements of the brush which covered the upland 
ground, and fearing to track his course to the glen, 
the retreat of Nobnomia, the lovely spot wholly 
unknown to the white mau—he shaped his way in 
a direction by which he could, in ambush, guard 
that sacred spot, dearer to him than his own life. 
Turning the angle of a sharp and rocky precipice, 
he applied his ear to the ground, and found his 
pursuers were gaining on him, and bending their 
course in the direction in which he now stood. 
He had little time for deliberation ; and creeping 
into a hollow in the cliff, the entrance to which 
was coucealed by the furze and high grass which 
shot up rankly from the fissures, he determined to 
await the coming of his enemy, and in conceal¬ 
ment, watch their motions. Presently, three men 
appeared, creeping through the brush, and coming 
in the very direction he had taken. Two were in 
the garb of colonial militia, armed with muskets, 
the third had a cutlass, and was the guide. As 
they approached, cautious in every step they took, 
and relying upon the trees, in front of them, for 
protection apinst any sudden assault, they appeared 
to hesitate in the course they should pursue, and 
held a conference, close to, and in the hearing of 
Memattanon. 

“ I tell you we are in his track/' cried the guide. 

“ We have him fast, and a rich booty, too, for 
yesterday I tracked hirn to bis lair, not far from 
the spot on which we now are standing. I followed 
him. When he stopped, I stopped, so that lie 
might not lay ear to the ground, and turn upon 
me, for he is the very devil incarnate when aroused, 
and somewhere hereabouts there is a glen with 
a hut, in which he resides, with a rich booty 
to boot." J 

“ Somewhere hereabouts—is that your only 
clue?” answered the soldiers surlily. 

“ Why, what do you take me for ?” cried the 
guide, disdainfully. “ No; when I saw my 
Master Savage safely housed, I put my mark 
upon the trees in the shape of a cross, notched in 
the wood ; ceasing to continue my marks any fur¬ 
ther than this spot, but whether the road lay on 
this side or the other, for the life of me, I cannot 
tell; so you must even search—do you two pass 
on to the other side, and leave this to me." 

“ But suppose the savage should come out 
upon us unawares.” 

“ No fear of that," replied the guide, laughing. 
“ He is safely housed by this time, and you may 
shoot him down on his own ground. He has 
nothing but women about him." 

They parted, each on his search; and Memat¬ 
tanon watched from his covert until the two soldiers 
had disappeared, and then silently dropping down 
the cliff, stopped suddenly before the guide. 

“ Help! help! Murder! help!” shouted the 
wretch. “Help!" 

Memattanon dashed him to the ground, dis¬ 
daining to use his hatchet. He was stunned by 
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the full, and the blood gushed from his mouth. 
MemaUanon lifted him from the earth, while he 
was partially recovering from his stupor, and flung 
him from the shelving precipice which overhung a 
deep pool, in which lie sunk to rise no more. 

llis screams brought back the soldiers. Me mat- 
tanon, with desperate resolution, awaited them. 
His thoughts were on Nobnomia and her safety, 
lie had no alternative. To fly was to expose her 
to certain peril, since the clue to her wigwam was 
known to his pursuers. He drew his arrow to the 
head. The soldiers fired; but Memattanon’s shaft 
had drawn the life-blood from the heart of one; 
the other precipitately fled. j 

Swiftly descending from the rock on which he 
stood, in the eagerness of pursuit, insensible to 
danger, reckless of every hazard, he found his 
steps tottering and his head dizzy. He was 
wounded, and the gushing blood, flowing in a crim¬ 
son stream down his side, witnessed how fatally. 

“ The cursed fire irons have done their work,** 
lie exclaimed, “ and yet, Nobnomia! she must 
be saved. Why do 1 linger with the life-blood 
flowing! Quick—quick!*’ And fear and alarm 
for her, quickening his speed, he rushed with the 
energy of despair towards the glen, which he 
gained, his blood tracking the path he took. 

Nobnomia was preparing her departure, assisted 
by two Indians who had obeyed the summons of 
Memattanon. 

“ Nobnomia, Nobnomia,” cried a faltering— 
weak, but well known voice! It was that of 
IVJemaUanon, who, tottering into her presence, 
with convulsive energy, the last effort of exhausted 
nature, stood by her side, pale and bleeding. 
“ They are at hand—fly, fly, he udded. “ The 
pale faces are near! The Great Spirit guard you, 
for Memattanon's arm is withered! Fly, ere it 
be too late!” 

Pale with fear and horror, the maiden sunk on 
her knees beside him—for he had fallen to the 
ground, and, unable to articulate, clasped his 
bleeding form. Memattanon seemed convulsed 
with agony for her. Lifting himself upon his arm, 
he motioned to the attendant Indians, and gasped 
out, “ Bear her away ! Save her!'* 

They seized Nobnomia on either side and hur¬ 
ried her from the hut, but were met by the shout 
of a party of colonists, who had entirely surrounded 
it. With a fierce yell, now that escape was im¬ 
possible, they retiied within, and depositiug the 
insensible maiden beside the corpse of the departed 
chief, directed arrow after arrow at their enemies. 
But their despairing efforts were vain. In fiendish 
exultation, torches were hurled at the devoted hut 
—the fire caught its inflammable material—and 
the home she had loved was the funeial pyre of 
Nobnomia ! 

A LOYAL TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND’S 
QUEEN! 

Oh ! tho Queen of merry England ! I saw her midst 
the band, 

Of the magnates of the nation, at the solemn altar 
stand ; 

And her clioek was very pale, but proud and high 
her inien, 

As they placed the crown upon her head, and hail’d 
her England’s queen. 


And warriors bold, and statesmen old, and barons of 

high degree, 

With mitred prelates, crowded round, and humbly 
bent the knee, 

And high-born dames, of lofty state, and beauty 
proudly rare, 

Were mingled with the throng, to pay a willing 
homage there. 

Oh ! the Queen of merry England! The lovely and 
the young, 

I saw her in the halls, where loud the strains of 
gladness rung; 

When the mirthful dance tripp’d laughingly, and 
sweet was the minstrel’s lay, 

While the syren pleasure reign’d around, and each 
heart and lip seem’d gay. 

But the fitful bloom on her changing cheek, her pure 
brow’s pensive shade 

Bore tales of a fair girl’s dream of youth, in its 
freshness undecay’d. 

And well I traced in the wand’ring glance of her 
soft and speaking eye, 

The woman’s heart, though veil’d beneath tho pomp 
of Majesty. 

Oh ! the Queen of merry England! I saw her yet 
again, 

With her nobles, aad her court around, in the 
revel’s laughing train; 

And the queenly pride had left her brow, the wan¬ 
dering glance was gone. 

She stood midst the glad festivity, apart, but not 
alone: 

For a youthful form was by hor side, and his earnest 
gaze was bent 

On those downcast eyes, that blushing cheelr, where 
love grew eloquent; 

And the gay dance passed unheeded by, the min¬ 
strel’s lay unheard. 

For to them there was sweeter melody Sn each fondly 
whisper’d word. 

Oh! the Queen of merry England l our lovely 
virgin queen, 

She stands in quiet dignity amid the royal scene, 

But the queenly brow is chasten’d now with the 
woman’s trusting pride, 

As she looks on her loved affianced one, who 
standeth by her side; 

For a brighter world before her spreads, with a 
loving heart to share 

The lonely joys of royalty, its deep corroding care ; 

For soon would the regal state, its pride, and gran¬ 
deur, weary prove, 

While the spirit yearneth for a home, in the heart of 
one we love. 

Oh! the Queen of merry England 1 Ye children of 
the isle, 

Long, long by freedom hallow'd, and cheer’d by 
woman’s smile, 

Ye sons and daughters of the land, arise to bless 
the tie, 

That links our Sov'reign’s heart with our’s in kin¬ 
dred sympathy. 

Arise to bless the lovely One, our glory, hope, 
and pride. 

The mother of her people, and Britain’s chosen 
bride. 

For aye hath woman's holy lore, our guardian 
safety been. 

Oh ! a blessing on Victoria, a blessing on our 
Queen. 

j Edward Kennedy Silvester. 
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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 

• BV MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

“Sur la fin du bal, nos nouveau maries s’eccbap- 
pcrent pour gagner un appartement ou ils s’enfermer- 
enL 

AussitOt qu*elle se vit en particular avec mon 
roaitre, elle lui adressa ces paroles: Don Man- 
rique, voici votre appartement, le mien est dans 
un autre endroit de cette maison: nous passerons la 
nnit dans des chsmbres s6par6es, et le jour nous 
vivrons ensemble comme une mere et son fils. 

Je ne vous ai point£pous£ pour vous faire acheter 
lea wantages que je vous fais par notre contrat de 
manage, ce sent des dous purs de mon ernur, et je 
n'exige de votre reconnousance que des sentiments 
d’amiti&.” Gii. Blas. 

At the age of sixteen, I was commanded by a 
cold-hearted, arbitrary father, (who had gambled 
away a large fortune, and broken my mother’s 
heart, by his other irregularities,) to unite myself 
to a man between sixty and seventy, “ or if I did 
not choose to do thnt, I must do what I could to 
provide for myself, as he could no longer afford to 
keep me at home in idleness.” 

I knew nothing 6f the world, and less how to 
obtain the means of existence, even for a day, pos¬ 
sessing only in a very imperfect degree, the super¬ 
ficial accomplishments of a third-rate provincial 
boarding-school, which comprise a very, very 
limited knowledge of music—a great deal of 
dancing, and as much geography as teaches that 
Durham is famous for mustard, and Newcastle for 
coals. I had also defaced the countenances of 
many very respectable-looking cats and dogs, in a 
vain endeavour to hand them down to posterity on 
canvas, and painted such flowers as would puzzle 
the most scientific horticulturist to class, but I 
was sent home “ finished !** So there was no 
alternative, save accepting the obliging offer of my 
antiquated admirer. 

There could be no possible objection urged 
against Mr. Mason, (the bridegroom elect) except 
his very advanced age, and there was nothing abso¬ 
lutely repulsive in that. He was a mild, benevo¬ 
lent, gentlemanly-looking old man, dressing with 
peculiar taste and neatness, extremely cheerful, and 
pleasing in his conversation, having a mind stored 
with the choicest fruits of a long life devoted to 
literature, and possessing such a vivid recollection 
of his youth, that be made the most ample allow¬ 
ance for the exuberant sallies of that heedless and 
happy period in others. 

lu fact, as a father I should have adored him, 
and that indeed appeared to be the species of 
affection he was anxious to inspire in my bosom, 
conscious he was passed the age of awakening the 
love of a young woman, yet feeling it no presump¬ 
tion to expect esteem and gratitude from her, for 
his amiable qualities and generosity. He was one 
of those of whom it might be truly said, 

“ Age sits with decent grace upon his visage. 

And worthily becomes bis silver locks ; 

He wears tbe marks of many years well spent, 

Of virtue, truth well try’d, and wise experience.’* 

I had known him from childhood, and was in¬ 
debted to his kindness and liberality for every little 


luxury I then enjoyed, besides receiving the best 
advice from him, and witnessing many secret acts 
of generosity, to make the close of my wretched 
mother more comfortable, (gladly hastening to the 
grave.) So that I felt the most unbounded grati¬ 
tude to him, as soon as I understood the feeling. 

I was always led to believe that he was attached 
to my mother previous to her fatal marriage, and 
that like many other inexperienced girls, she had 
over-looked merit for a dashing exterior, and lived 
long enough to discover her unhappy error, but 
this no one of her own expressions ever confirmed, 
and I learnt to consider it the idle gossip of the 
place. 

Nothing could exceed the liberality of his mar¬ 
riage settlement, nor the care he took to secure to 
me an independence for life, free from the slight- 
test quibble of the law, or any vexatious mistakes, 
likely to produce future annoyances. If satins, 
lace, and jewels, could make a girl happy, 1 
ought to have felt supremely so, as box after box 
was unpacked, by my admiring new French maid, 
who was in an ecstacy of delight in surveying them. 

And where is the girl of sixteen, conscious of 
possessing a beautiful face and figure, and who had 
hither been mistress of a very scanty wardrobe, 
who would not have been intoxicated with such 
fascinating baubles ! 

I felt it no sacrifice to become Mrs. Mason, but 
was rather rejoiced to escape from the raoroseness 
of a father to whom I was evidently quite indiffer¬ 
ent, to the calm and comfort now offered me. 

After the ceremony, I was conducted by my 
husband, over (as I thought) every part of the 
splendid mansion, of which he had made me the 
really happy mistress—nothing seemed to be want¬ 
ing, it was superb, magnificent. But in the even¬ 
ing. taking me by the hand, he led me to quite a 
different part altogether, consisting of three rooms, 
a small conservatory, filled with rare exotics in 
full bloom, (I idolize flowers) a boudoir fitted up 
with exquisite taste and elegance, containing a 
harp, piano-forte, drawing materials, books, pic¬ 
tures, and every thing money could purchase, or 
luxury imagine, through which we passed to 
another room, a bed room, elegantly furnished 
with blue and white silk drapery, where, seating 
me on a sofa, he addressed me to the following 
effect, in a tone of the deepest and tenderest emo¬ 
tion :— 

“These, my dear Fanny, are your own private 
apartments, sacred from all intrusion. I loved 
your mother, oh ! dearer, far, far dearer than words 
can express ! and when I assure you, that you are 
quite as beautiful, and almost as good as she was, 
you will feel no surprise at the strength and en¬ 
durance of that passion which has survived fifty 
years of anguish and regret, and kept me unmar¬ 
ried until now for her sake. After losing your 
mother it was impossible to lose, to even endure 
another. 

“ You are her child! you are young, lovely, 
and inexperienced, your father is a gamester, and 
a libertine, unfit, unable to protect you, and 
therefore 1 thought I could not show my venera¬ 
tion to your mother’s memory more strongly, than 
by offering her orphan isolated child a home, be¬ 
coming a father to you, and endeavouring as much 
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as possible to supply the place of that angelic 
being death has deprived you of. Oh ! most ir¬ 
reparable loss for a female, youug and artless like 
you, to sustain. Yes, my sainted Fanny,” he 
continued, raising his eyes to Heaven, “ the hope 
of one day befriending your hapless child, enabled 
me to endure existence after you were gone, made 
me yet wish to live, and saved this wretched heart 
from breaking! 

“All I shall require in return from you, my 
dear child, is the affection of a daughter, and the 
certainty that you are really happy. You will 
be young enough still, when it pleases the Almighty 
to take me from you, to form a union more con¬ 
genial to your years, and that you may not be 
tempted to sacrifice your feelings to necessity, I 
have secured you an ample fortune, to enable you 
to choose merit alone. In the meantime, it shall 
be my study to prepare your uncultivated mind, 
by the best and most careful iustruction, to render 
you fit to become hereafter a good wife, a good 
mother, and a good Christian, for without that last, 
all is rain and useless, it is the foundation of 
earthly happiness, and purchases for us immortal 
glory. 

“ God bless you, my sweet child,” he con¬ 
tinued, kissing my forehead affectionately, “ I 
shall rest more tranquil to-night than I have done 
once since your mother’s marriage. Do not forget 
my name in your prayers, Fanny, it is always good 
to have the prayers of the young and innocent.” 
He rang for ray maid, and left the room. 

My first impulse was to fling myself on my 
knees, and pour out my heart in a prayer of grate¬ 
ful thanksgiving, to the Almighty, for having 
mercifully raised me up such a friend, to invoke 
the spirit of my mother to witness the felicity of 
her child, and to obey the last injunction of the 
amiable God-like old man, by praying for every 
blessing on his head, and resolved to devote every 
hour of my future life to show my gratitude, and 
merit his continued affection. 

Soon after my auspicious marriage, my father 
having obtained five thousand pounds, from my 
generous husband, emigrated to Swan River, to 
repair, as he professed, his shattered fortune; 
where, soon after marrying again, lie seemed to 
entirely forget he left a child in England, for I never 
heard from him afterwards. 

The great aim of Mr. Mason’s life was charity— 
charity in its most extended sense, never did he 
breathe a word of censure against a fellow- 
creature, oi suffer one to be uttered in his presence. 
His heart not more readily conceived the pallia¬ 
tives for the errors of others, than his lips were 
eager to pronounce them. For, as he observed, 
“ Who, save the Almighty, can judge of the 
greatest sinneT ? How often does the secret breast 
of assumed virtue, conceal a greater weight of tur¬ 
pitude, than any avowed crimes we shudder at in 
these more candid reprobates! Oh! hypocrisy is 
the heaviest of all offences in the eyes of a just 
God, and yet, alas 1 the most common ! Shun it, 
my dear child, for it is the most specious self- 
deluder, that can be encouraged, deceiving none 
so thoroughly as one's self, for all at last detect the 
flimsy disguise, save the infatuated heart, its false 
security is lulling to its own perdition.” 


He made it a paramount duty to search into and 
alleviate every want of his poorer neighbours; 
assisting the young and inexperienced, with his 
advice, encouraging their efforts in a laudable in¬ 
dustry with his purse, and rendering the aged and 
feeble comfortable and happy, by providing those 
necessaries their own bands could no longer pro¬ 
cure for them—admitting of no distinction between 
them, but considering every worthy, honest man 
his friend; But there was that tacit distinction 
felt, and observed by all, towards him—the dis¬ 
tinction of superior virtue and excellence ! Never 
was there a more beautiful example of active, yet 
unobtrusive benevolc»nce, than every hour of his 
life presented. liow must he liave felt the truth 
of Job’s affecting description of himself, when it 
was his delight only to do good to the poor and 
sorrowing. 

“ W hen the ear heard me, then it blessed me, 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: 

“ Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 

“ The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” 

Six years glided away in the most uninterrupted 
and tranquil happiness, a portion of each day 
being devoted to the cultivation of every elegant 
accomplishment, and those more important studies 
which improve the understanding and better the 
heart, when, without any apparent indisposition, 
my beloved friend sank into the grave 

** Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellow'd long, 

Even wonder'd at because he dropt no sooner.” 

Deeply and sincerely did I mourn the bereave¬ 
ment of this valued, this affectionate friend, father, 
guide and protector. But there is a peculiar 
facility in youth to surmount the gloom and heavi¬ 
ness of sorrow. Wisely intended no doubt, by 
that benevolent Being, u who temper's the wind 
to the shorn lamb.” For how many of those 
shocks must the young necessarily endure, ere 
Jhey themselves are gathered to that last peaceful 
resting-place of frail mortality—“ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at 
rest!” 

When, therefore, the world again appeared in 
bold relief, against the receding shadows of regret, 
and I began to think and act as formerly, it is 
impossible to describe the perplexity of my feelings 
at finding myself thus thrown on my own protec¬ 
tion entirely. 

My first idea was, that every person would 
imagine I should be eager to repair the loss of 
time, and compensate (or the disgust and chagrin 
I must have suffered from living so long with a 
man so much 'my senior, by (as soon as decorum 
would admit) selecting a young handsome husband. 
For the world, guided only by external circum¬ 
stances, divined not the kind friend, the agreeable 
companion, the warm and sincere adviser I had 
found in that venerable man. No, he was old, 
and therefore must be obnoxious to a young female. 

To destroy what I considered so ungrateful and 
illiberal an impression, I resolved on every occa¬ 
sion to declaim against second marriages—ransack¬ 
ing every book for proofs to support my hypothe- 
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sis, and strengthening it, by dressing in the deep¬ 
est and most unbecoming weeds. 

Then I was tormented with the thought, that 
every one being aware how well I was left by my 
generous husband, would naturally endeavour to 
persuade me to change my resolution of perpetual 
widowhood. So 1 resolved to be very guarded in 
my conduct, and watch the artful designs of all 
my male acquaintances very narrowly. 

The first person I fancied I perceived a slight 
change of manner in, was in Thomas the footman, 
a fine, intelligent young man, and one Mr. Mason 
had had the highest opinion of; however, there is 
no knowing whom to trust. Yet, good Heavens! 
he never would have the presumption to raise his 
thoughts to his mistress ? the idea is too prepos¬ 
terous! too, too humiliating. Still he certainly 
did look at me often with an earnestness, and al¬ 
most compassion, I could neither understand nor 
endure. So taking an early opportunity, I said, 
with assumed composure, 

“Thomas, I think of reducing my establish¬ 
ment, and therefore shall not require your services 
after the expiration of the present quarter. But I 
will give you an excellent character mind, for your 
master thought very highly of you." 

“ Thank you, ma’am, but I do not intend tak- 
ing another place.” 

“ Indeed! then what do you think of doing, 
Thomas ?” 

“Why ma’am," and he blushed crimson, “ I 
thought of getting married soon.” 

“ Married! and to whom pray ?" 

“To Martha Smithson, ma’am, we have been 
sweethearts for along time, and we think of taking 
a public-house, with the legacy master generously 
left me, ma’am, but I should never have had the 
heart of leaving you so lonely and forlorn-like, if 
you had not yourself given me warning." 

What a mistake I had made! The poor grateful 
fellow only looked with pity on the widow of a 
kind, generous master, to whom he was sincerely 
attached. 

However I felt positive that that could not be 
the case with Mr. Wentworth, our surgeon, a re¬ 
markably agieeable accomplished man. For he 
squeezed my hand always most significantly, and 
spoke with such a degree of warmth and tenderness 
“ of my peculiarly melancholy and lonely situation, 
and the danger I was exposed to from the artful 
and designing," that 1 considered it tantamount to 
an offer of becoming my protector against such 
formidable evils, and therefore desired the servant 
to say I was particularly engaged, when be called 
again, and fortunately having a slight cold soon 
after, I called in his rival, to crush any spark of 
latent hope yet lingering in his bosom. 

I understood he was very much astonished, and 
highly indignant, at what he termed “ my ingrati¬ 
tude and caprice, considering how devotedly he 
had attended on my late husband, night and day, 
when necessary.” 

Some short time after this, I was surprised to 
hear the church bells ringing a merry peal. 

“ What can those bells be ringing so for ?” said 
I peevishly to my maid. 

“ Why ma’am, hav’nt you heard ? la ma’am, 
young Mr. Wentworth was married last week, and 


has brought his lady home—-quite a beauty, they 
say, and with a large fortune too!” 

“ How odd! then his warmth of manner too, 
was only sympathy for the forlorn young widow, 
of an old and valued friend ?” 

1 immediately despatched a note of sincere con¬ 
gratulations, and a promise of an early call, which 
restored us to our former agreeable terms of inti¬ 
macy. 

There was now but one person who gave me the 
slightest matrimonial uneasiness, and that was Mr. 
Grantley, the rector—young, handsome, and a 
bachelor. He had, since the death of Mr. Mason, 
been an almost daily visitor tome; kind, but so 
diffident and respectful in his manner, that 1 knew 
not what to think. 

“ Did he love me ? and if not, why come so 
constantly ? What pleasure could he derive from 
visiting a person who was indifferent to him ?” 

Things remained in this unsatisfactory and un¬ 
certain state for some time longer, when he left 
home, and on going to church on the following 
Sunday, seeing a stranger in the pulpit, I whispered 
to a neighbour, 

“ So Mr. Grantley has not returned yet?” 

“ No, he’s not expected at present I fancy—I 
rather think, from certain preparations at the rec¬ 
tory, that he is going to bring home a Mrs. 
Grantley, for he has been, I know, attached to a 
young lady for years, whose mother was too ill to 
spare her before, being an only child, but she is 
quite well know.” 

“ Bless me?” thought I, “ when shall I be able 
to judge rightly of people? What ridiculous 
mistakes I keep making, as if it were likely every 
roan should be in love with me? what absurd 
vanity 1” 

Then I thought, with a feeling of inexpressible 
disappointment and mortification, that every 
creature I knew, was in a hurry to get married, as 
if to escape me. This was equally extravagant, 
for after all, there were only three, and all long¬ 
standing attachments. 

I had long since been weary of my romantic 
resolution of living single, in honour of my hus¬ 
band’s memory, besides, I kept continually re¬ 
calling to mind the express reason why he left me 
such an ample fortune, “ that I might consult my 
heart alone, in my next union." 

“ My next indeed 1 why there is not a man left 
in the neighbourhood now, with whom I could 
possibly be happy 1 1 think it was very dis¬ 

honourable for Mr. Grantley to come so constantly, 
knowing he was engaged already !”—for he was 
the one I secretly regretted in my heart. 

In consequence of my father s notoriously dis¬ 
sipated habits, I had few opportunities, whilst 
young, of forming friendships, (children invariably 
being great sufferers in that respect, from domestic 
discord). Wives, feared to allow their husbands 
to associate with him, lest they should become 
equally indifferent to their homes and them—hus¬ 
bands trembled to expose their wives (particularly 
if young and handsome) to the blandishments of 
his undisguised libertinism, and parents dared not 
bring their children within the scope of his baneful 
example, dreading its tainting their young minds, 
and rendering them future scourges to society. For 
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it is incredible how quickly the contagion of vice, 
communicates itself to the inexperienced, when 
clothed in the alluring garb of reckless gaiety, such 
as distinguished my reprobate father’s. 

So there was a sort of ban upon our house, 
which caused it to be shunned by all the most 
respectable and virtuous of our neighbours. My 
prosperous marriage afterwards, created so much 
envy in all classes, that I found it utterly impos¬ 
sible, with all my efforts, to widen the narrow circle 
of my acquaintance. In fact, I had but one really 
sincere, affectionate female friend in the world, and 
that was the widow of our late rector—she was my 
mother’s early friend too, and dearly loved and 
esteemed by her. On the death of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, her husband, she found herself, like many 
other clergymen’s wives, alas ! suddenly plunged 
from the height of affluence, to the chilling depths 
of comparative poverty, (and that, with the most 
elegant and refined ideas) living upon a small 
stipend allowed her, by her only son, a Captain in a 
foot regiment, stationed in India—and trifling as it 
was, he must still have suffered incredible priva¬ 
tions to allow her even that. 

As children, we were constant friends and play¬ 
mates,—often when my own home was intolerably 
dull, and I was too young alas to think that my 
presence might perhaps have cheered the gloom of 
a mother's sick bed, and given her a momentary 
pleasure. 

The only species of ignorance really to he de¬ 
plored in childhood, for it is astonishing how a 
mother’s heart leaps with joy, at any little spon¬ 
taneous testimony of affection in infancy. It looks 
so much more like genuine love, than when reason 
and reflection have taught us hereafter, that it is our 
duty to love and respect the authors of our being. 
Oh none can conceive the jealousy of a mother’s 
heart for her child’s unbiassed fondness ! I used 
to steal up to the happy cheerful rectory, and the 
instant Augustus caught sight of me, he used to 
bound in at the window, exclaiming delightedly, 
u Mamma, here's our Fanny coming 1” to which 
his mother always replied, imprinting a kiss on his 
glowing lips, “ Well my darling, now you'll be 
quite happy 1° 

I remember him perfectly; lie was a beautiful 
boy, remarkably fair, with large, expressive, blue 
eyes, sparkling with vivacity and good-nature, and 
a cheek on which a full-blown damask rose had 
lain itself to sleep, it was so bright, aud yet so 
soft a hue. 

Soon after those blissful days, I was sent to a 
distant school, and he, after being educated at a 
public military academy, was ordered abroad, 
where he had been for years. 

His constant and affectionate letters to his mo¬ 
ther, were a true* cordial to her widowed and de¬ 
solate heart, clinging still to life for his dear sake 
alone, they were so fond, so tender, so boy-like, 
written with such a freshness of memory of home, 
—he knew the exact moment when his native 
hedge-rows were rich with clustering dog roses, 
when the hazle-nuts were ripe, and when the wood- 
pigeon brought forth her young, to feast upon the 
bright scarlet berries of the mountain-ash, hut he 
never mentioned the precious Rectory, or his be¬ 
loved father’s name, he durst not trust himself to 


allude to those subjects, they had made his 
mother a widow and a beggar." Nor was I for- 
gotien in those dear letters, every one teeming 
with expressions of rapturous gratitude, to “ our 
Fanny," for her kindness and affection, to his 
idolized mother, and mine too, as I considered her, 
always having experienced the tenderness of one 
from her. She it w'as, who most strenously ad¬ 
vised my union with Mr. Mason,—her hand dried 
the tears his loss caused me to shed,—her voice 
spoke of resignation, and her example taught it. 

All she would except as a bridal present, was a 
miniature of myself, and this she begged with such 
unceasing importunity, that Mr. Mason, who really 
greatly esteemed her, resolved to have it executed 
in the best possible manner, sending to London ex¬ 
press, for a celebrated artist, who succeeded in 
making it a most faithful resemblance, to the de¬ 
light of my admiring friend, who never allowed it 
to see daylight after it was once in her possession, 
“ so choice was she of her treasure." 

The first use 1 made of iny newly-acquired 
wealth, was to re-purchase the home in which I 
was born, (sold by my father for a mere trifle, be¬ 
fore he went abroad,) fitting it up exactly as I 
remember it in childhood, even my little garden, 
(opposite my mother’s window, with the creepers 
round it, from whence her sweet pale face used to 
appear watching me, at my innocent labours,) 
bloomed again in all its pristine beauty. All, all 
was there, save the angelic face, but I hoped she 
was gazing from a happier sphere on her child’s 
pious restorations, the tender reminiscences of the 
beloved, and lamented dead. So perfectly the 
same was was everything now, that I could uot 
bring myself to credit the lapse of years that had 
intervened, since I had last so often wept, and 
smiled uuder that roof,—oh! for one smile then, 
myriad of tears. 


u I can remember, with unsteady feet 
Tottering from room to room, and finding pleasure 
In flowers, and toys, and sw eet-meats, things which 
long 

Have lost their power to please ; which when I seo 
them. 

Raise only now a melancholy wish, 

I were the little trifler once again 
Who could be pleas'd so lightly.’’ 


I put in my old footman Thomas, and his pretty 
wife, as butler and housekeeper, they having long 
since discovered that they were too steady and re¬ 
spectable for village Inn-keepers. Then, under 
pretence of having an additional motive for spend¬ 
ing most of my time there, I persuaded Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice, to remove from her poor miserable 
lodging, over the green-grocer’s, and take up her 
abode in it too. Hut in truth, it was only a “ pious 
fraud" to provide her with a home more suitable 
to her rank and feelings. I now actually lived 
there, seldom ever only sleeping at the magni¬ 
ficent mansion left me by Mr. Mason, it was so 
lonely. At length a letter came, announcing the 
return of Augustus, in which he observed, “ Oh, 
my Mother ! I shall feel the next three months, 
far, far more tedious and insupportable, than all 
the years of lingering misery, which have kept us 
a-part, so impatient am I to embrace you ! Oh, 
my very soul faints within me, when I picture 
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such felicity; once more resting ray head on my 
mothers bosom, nfter such a long dreary exile ! 
Shall we not both expire with joy ? Oh, my mo¬ 
ther, will our happiness be shared by that precious 
one, who lias divided my heart with you ?” 

“Then Augustus is engaged? well, no matter !” 

To us the time appeared equally long, our whole 
conversation consisting in conjectures as to where 
he might now possibly be; every hour thanking 
the Almighty, in those feivent but disjointed ex¬ 
clamations, direct from the deep mine of affection, 
that there had been no storms since he had sailed, 
with that unwearying repetition, none but those 
whose every pulse is stretched with that mighty 
tension, which almost cracks the seat of reason, 
with sickening impatience, for the long loved, long 
absent one’s promised return, can understand. 
Oh! let none say, there is nought worth living 
for—all have parted with a friend, all have hoped 
his return— that hope realized , is bliss enough, 
should every other event be fraught only with 
pain and sorrow! 

What an inexhaustable source of pleasure it was 
to us both, imagining what he was like-—if we 
should know him attain, and the mutual assur¬ 
ances, that we should in un instant. 

“ He was so fair/' I said, “ and his eyes were 
so blue!” 

“ I fear, my dear Fanny, the envious sun of an 
Eastern clime, will have stolen the Northern lily 
from his complexion, but what does that signify ? 
it has not changed his heart! Oh ! no, no, my 
boy is still the same there. Besides,” she added 
anxiously, “ surely you would not think the less 
kindly of my Augustus, should he not be so fair as 
he was ?” 

u Oh no! only I should have nothing to re¬ 
member him by.” 

“ Iiis eyes, you recollect his eyes, Fanny ? they 
will be the same, I’m sure they will.” 

tl Recollect them ! oh, indeed 1 doJ l feel as if 
they were gazing on me now, for there was a some¬ 
thing beyond the mere consciousness of seeing, in 
his look, it went so directly to the heart. Oh, it 
was felt there indeed!” 

“And so it will again, depend upon it. The 
eyes, those mirrors of the soul, never change, my 
dearest child.” 

One afternoon, after reading his last letter over 
again for the huudiedth time, although we both 
knew every word it contained, and counting the 
time, from the day he was to start for home, a 
post-chaise stopped at the gate of the cottage, from 
which alighted a tall, handsome, dark man, who 
hounding into the house, was clasped in an in¬ 
stant, to Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s bosom, with*“ my 
hoy! my Augustus! my darling, darling son.” 

Yes, it was he, whom, with a mother’s intuitive 
knowledge, she recognized directly. 

After their first transports were over, he turned 
to me, and gazing with unqualified admiration, 

“ our Fanny, too, dearest Mother !” he exclaimed 
in voice of thrilling Underness, to which she re¬ 
plied archly. “ Yes my darling, and now you’ll 
be quite happy!” 

“ Oh, quite 1 quite!” he answered, then seizing ( 
both my hands, he continued energetically. “ What i 
do I not owe you, my sweet Fanny, ray early 


friend, for taking such care of my dear, precious, 
venerable mother. Oh! but for you, she must 
have sank into the cold unregarded grave of po¬ 
verty, long ere this, and I should have returned to 
England with none to bless and welcome me. 
Now,” he added, the tears springing into the same 
beautiful, speaking blue eyes, “ she is here, and 
you are here, and 1 am so happy !—I have brought 
you- a magnificent shawl, fit for an Indian Prin¬ 
cess, as a token of gratitude, and had I been rich, 

I would have brought you the choicest jewels of a 
Sultan’s diadem, Fanny.” 

“ Dear Augustus,” said I, weeping with grate¬ 
ful pleasure, “ you have brought me what I prize 
infinitely more, the thanks of a generous heart, and 
the undoing, memories of our childhood. But how 
could you possibly recollect me so easily, I must 
he changed, and 1 am sure you are? I did not 
know you at all, at first, 1 assure you.” 

“ Mother,” said he, with a look of inexpressible 
fondness, and timidity, “ may I reveal our pre¬ 
cious mystery V* 

The old lady, in an ecstacy of delight, nodded 
assent; her heart was too oppressed with sweet 
hopes and wishes, for words, when to my un¬ 
bounded astonishment, and I must confess, joy, 
he dre%v from fits bosom the identical bridal mina- 
ture ! “ There Fanny,” he exclaimed, “ behold 

the talisman that kept every thought for home, and 
every pulse of this heart, true to its almost infant 
love! Yes dearest, with the religion of a saint, 
and the fortitude of a martyr, have I cherished 
your early remembrance, as the most precious 
dream of life ! Am l now to awake to misery and 
regret, or to love and joy ? Speak ! oh speak l 
for on you depend more than life or death !” 

I placed my hand silently in his, then burying 
my burning face, on Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s bosom, I 
whispered, “ speak forme, my Mother, your child 
is too happy, to dare to trust herself to answer.” 

“ My sweet Fanny ! iny dear child I” she ex¬ 
claimed, folding me tenderly in her arms, while 
tears of unmixed felicity coursed each other down 
her calm placid face, “ now you know my secret— 
now you know, why 1 so anxiously urged your 
union with a man so fearfully your senior. 1 was 
aware of his delicate and generous intentions to¬ 
wards you. I knew, young, lovely, and miserable 
as you were, you would be driven to accept the 
first offer of a home, your charms would easily 
have piocured for you, had you refused him ; I 
knew then you would be for ever lost tome, and to 
my idolizing hoy ; I knew, (oh pardon !) Augustus, 
would always be too poor to offer you a home, 
such as his heart would wish, unaided by Mr. 
Mason’s fortune. But hod I not known also, that 
he would make your existence roost blessed should 
you one day become his, 1 take the Almighty to 
witness, I would have banished the idea of your 
union from my heart for ever, sooner than sacrifice 
you, who are quite as dear, to aggrandize even so 
beloved a Son ! But I know the worth of his 
heart, I know it to be ardent, grateful, affectionate, 
religious, and unmercenary; I know he has from 
boyhood, cherished the memory of * our Fanny,* 
in its inmost coie, and will to the grave! Oh ! 


often my adored ones, when you were both babes, 
and I used, as the greatest possible gratification, 
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accompany you to the nurseiy, to see you both 
bury your sweet innocent faces iu the snowy coun¬ 
terpane, and whisper your sinless prayers to 
Heaven, how did my heart pour out its silent, and 
secret prayer too, to that beneficent Being, that I 
might only live to behold you both ripened in 
beauty, virtue, and goodness, kneel once more to¬ 
gether, to thank Ilim, for his protecting love, 
through the storms and temptations of youth, and 
to ask a blessing from my aged lips, to cro\*n your 
pure and hallowed haven of rest and affection !” 

“ Oh, bless us 1 bless us !” we both exclaimed, 
bursting into tears, and sinking on our knees be¬ 
fore her. “ Behold the wish of your heart accora- 

E lished—behold your Fanny, in the arms of her 
usband—behold your Augustus, her friend, her 
protector, her guide, to the tomb !” 

“ My Mother! hear our Fanny/' said Augustus 
imploringly, “ and bless us both !” 

“ I do ! I do ! and thou Gracious God, bless 
them too! for lo! the wiuter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land/’ 

Such was indeed the case, on the sweet June 
morning, when arrayed again as a bride, I was 
conducted from my elegant home, by my idolizing 
Augustus, to the altar. Oh ! how I congratulated 
myself, as, with a palpitating heart I beheld him 
prepared to perform the awful ceremony, that Mr. 
Grantley was engaged, previous to paying me those 
long daily visits; involuntarily I drew closer to 
my beloved husband, and pressed his arm to my 
throbbing heart, as the thought of what I consi¬ 
dered a most providential escape, flashed across 
my brain, and a thanksgiving arose to my lips, for 
having been reserved for such felicity. 

Immediately after the ceremony, I stole away 
to the privacy of my own room, when prostrating 
myself on mv knees, I implored the shade of my 
still venerated friend, to re-visit me for an instant, 
to see if I had not found the merit he intended 
me to bestow his wealth upon. 

“ Oh ! look from thy Heaven, beloved, revered 
friend, upon thy Fanny. Oh, behold thou art in¬ 
deed obeyed , recalling his last words to mind 
pathetically, and hallowing them with the tears of 
gratitude. “ You will be young enough still, 
when it pleases the Almighty to take me from 
you, to form a union more congenial to your 
years, and that you may not be tempted to sa¬ 
crifice your feelings to necessity, I have secured 
to you an ample fortune, to enable you to choose 
merit alone.” 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE IN LAST 
NUMBER, Page 49. 

Who finds thy first, a happy wight 
May well himself declare, 

And I, though humble, boast the bright 
And blissful prize to share : 

A Friend I have, but ah ! for me! 

Thy second now doth bear 
His form beloved a wav, to be 
In sultry regions, where 
May Heaven for him its wreath divine 
Thy third —true Friendship kindly twine! 

C. C 


THE SORCERESS. 

Written to the Bouts Rimes , supplied in last num¬ 
ber by “ Dislajfina” 

The Sorceress rushed thro* the stormy night. 

But her bold heart felt no throb of affright; 

Tbo’ the wail of a spirit, the oath-filled groan 
Of a Demon accurst on her ears was blown. 

And the blood of the innocent spotted her robe. 

As she shook her wand o'er the slumbering globe ! 
On rushes the Sorceress ! Thro* the haze 
She sees 'midst the trees a sudden blaze, 

And a sound that fills her heart with wonder. 

Sweet as the Zephyr, yet deep as the thunder,- 
Startles her soul—whilst round her, (brightning. 
The Cavern's meuth) darts the deadly lightning! 
The thunderbolt strikes her! She falls on the floor 
Of that forest cavern, encrusted with gore ; 

A bolt of destruction hath o’er her been hurled, 

That hath shaken with earthquake the quivering 
world ; 

And that wicked heart at length is broken,— 

And the earth, of the Sorceress keeps not a token ! 
llondelelia Cottage, Lydia Campbell. 


A SERIO-COMIC EMBODYING 

Of Distaffinas Bouts-rimcs, published in our last 
number , by H . W. 

Young Bibo, muddled, reached bis home one night. 
Reel'd into bed, snored, started with affright, 

As o'er his senses stole a hollow groan 
So dismal and unearthly, it seemed blown 
From some unhappy spirit, and in robe 
Of colour known as “ gray" upon this globe, 

Stood a tall figure, in an ambient haze 
Beshrouded ; next a red half smother’d blaze 
Fill’d the whole air, and, much to Bibo’s wonder, 

A voice he heard, calling to him in thunder, 

** Bibo, awake!" at which bis senses bright'ning, 

He tried to rise, but then a flash like lightning 
Dazzled his eyes, when leaping on the floor. 

He saw, (no dreadful object bathed in gore) 

The warehouseman, at whom in wrath he hurl'd 
His nightcap, swearing, “ wood'ring what the world 
He wanted V* “ why so soon his rest waa broken 1” 

“ 'TU six o'clock, sir, bark ! St. Paul's be token." 


VALENTINE IN INDIA. 

BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

All bail, all hail to St. Valentine’s eve ! 

When the Lover, his lay of love should weave, 
When far o'er the seas, in our own dear land. 
He seeks the aid of the minstrel's wand. 

To shed o’er the path where his mistress strays 
The meed of bis heart, the light of his praise ! 
St. Valentine's eve, and an Indian scene! 

But British hearts are here, I ween, 

And though an Indian moonbeams fair 
O'er the spot where our revels are,— 

And though dark forms around us stand, 

Unlike the forms of our native land,— 

Though servile Pagans round us bend, 

And Moslems on our steps attend. 

Oh ! there is One that glides by me 
Amidst the heartless pageantry. 

With a laugh on her lip and a smile in her eye, 
That speak her born in those isles of joy, 

Where colder climes give warmer hearts 
Than the fire of an Eastern sun imparts! 

Hail to thee, Maid of the brow of light— 

Hail to thee, Nymph of the ringlets bright,— 
We e wisbings mine and grantings thine, 

O ! I should be thy Valentine ! 

Madras, 1837. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL AND SCENERY 
—THE PYRENEES. 

In this age of steam levelling and locomotion, 
when every one seems so unsettled ; when mind 
and matter united, seem determined to push us on 
by new processes, and a new progress ; and when 
our country by its rail-roads, manufactures, and 
crowded marts, seems to have lost its old charac¬ 
ter, and be too small to contain us; how fortunate 
it is that the old and storied Continent lies so near 
that we can there indulge in those dreams and that 
love of scenery which our new race-ground of strife 
and competition have so much tended to stifle; and 
that there is such ample room for the extension and 
expansion of all those new tastes and feelings 
which the mere “ March of Intellect” has created, 
and which the union and mixture of nations now 
so contributes to. 

We have ever been a nation of travellers, and 
the theory of odr travelling propensities is obvious; 
our island is small: we are out amidst the winds 
and waves, and like those animals living on the 
confines of opposite regions, we seem to have ex¬ 
tra organs and functions in adaptation to both ; not 
that we are either winged, web-footed, or am¬ 
phibious, but that we are restless and imaginative 
and must soar into the regions beyond us: on great 
and level plains we tread quietly; the woods, the 
streams, the valleys are there, and we feel at home, 
because we know they are like the elements of our 
composition ; but when the path of our pilgrimage 
looks to the great waters or lone hills, we mingle 
in the associations they convey and the mysteries 
and depths they reveal; in fact, Imagination alone 
makes us ramblers; our very position of insularity 
seems to engender a something within our minds, 
that cannot be kept down, and when such is the case 
it is easy to contrive means for the body to follow. 

So for therefore, we have been always travellers 
more or less; so far has Nature in the first instance 
given us such a spirit; but when to these the 
commercial spirit has been added; when we have 
gone so far and so fast in stirring up the whole 
riches of the globe and bringing them into our 
borne, it is very natural to suppose, that we had 
neither time or taste or inclination to reap those 
lessons which travel alone unfolds, or even to avail 
ourselves of those minor charms which its mere 
variety developes. 

At present, however, we seem growing wiser; 
we seem to think that our feelings should be gra¬ 
duated in smaller circles; that our first visits ought 
to be to our neighbours, and that seeking distant 
shores is sometimes beginning at the wrong end ; 
in short we now begin to find that travel to be pro¬ 
fitable should be progressive, that like truth it 
roust obey the same law, and that time, truth, and 
travel, are all labouring at the same task. This 
however, depends on ourselves; it depends on the 
spirit which we bring along with it, how far it is 
likely to benefit us or not, and even still, if we 
judge from the age we live in, we cannot say how 
far this spirit has operated ; in fact with regard to 
the general question of travel, we have not as yet 
ballanced the account; its best we all know, its 
worst we lose sight of—and being generally an 
affair between head and heart, we generally leave 
it open to avoid offence to either. In getting rid 


of home we get rid ’tis true of many rough things 
in our way; but in losing the principle of what 
renders us irritable, we lose the interest of what 
makes us intense; look at the man of the world, 
he Tuns along it like the billiard ballon its table— 
polished in proportion to his hardness, and rapid 
in proportion to his polish. Where are his ties ? 
he touches humanity but at a point, he whirls on 
in a tearless philosophy. Not so the man of home; 
he has thrown the roots of his affections in a sacred 
soil; he has watered it with sacred springs, and 
its image comes brightly and freshly before him. 
Thus he has a positive identity to cling to, a com¬ 
parative standard to go by; and unless determined 
to be in the superlative, the mere nature of his 
feelings is sure to compensate him : let us then 
travel, but let us not lose our love of home, unless 
exclusive—if exclusive let us keep it to ourselves, 
for pets like prejudices can never offend if private, 
and if we dismiss all there is nothing to cling to but 
self— self is love’s last shift—we should keep it off 
as long as we can ; we should try and warm our¬ 
selves in the wider mantle of philanthropy, at 
least of patriotism, by bringing around those kin¬ 
dred feelings which belong to our nature, for if 
we do not find out some little superiority in our 
country (no matter how small), we deprive our¬ 
selves of a charm always cheap; and if we reject 
the dreams of our childhood, lest we become chil¬ 
dren once more, we are warring with the laws of 
our being and find we must turn to them at last. 

But the beauty of Foreign travel is the store of 
varied feelings it creates, the stock of bright 
imagery it unfolds; it seems a binding up of all 
our impressions ; a crowded tablet of all our 
thoughts—for in going over space in a shorter 
time, we condense time in a shorter space; in fact 
it is a new life to us whilst engaged in it, a new 
chapter in our old volume, mixing up its strange 
leaves to mingle with the others, but still tempting 
us to turn over what are even still so bright. 
Which of us that cannot dwell with pleasure on 
scenes and recollections even of our native land ? 
and try to call up such in memory when hope 
seems dead; which of us that cannot look back 
to those rushes and gushes of feeling that came 
across us, when we first went abroad amidst the 
great walks of nature, or when we paused on those 
ancient works of man which threw such an interest 
around them ? Scenery affects us like society- 
sympathy is the great law of both—a tree, a flower, 
or a stream comes home to us, because there is a 
stirring and vital principle within them that asso¬ 
ciates with our own ; and because it shows us we 
are never alone if we carry those feelings about us 
which such associations must convey ; these are 
the lessons of travel; these are our safest com¬ 
panions ; it is not in the ball-room, the theatre or 
the street, that they cheer us; it is not in the busy 
hum of men that they come upop our hearts; but 
it is when we commune with ourselves; it is when 
we hear those thousands of chords beating within 
that bind us to this beautiful world ; it is when the 
mountains, and forests, and streams tell us to go 
forth as if to listeu to their inspiration. 

England abounds with beautiful scenery, but it 
is on a small scale, she has all the elements of 
landscape, all the interest of story and tradition. 
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all those associations which call us back to an¬ 
cestry; but still we want those loftier features 
of nature, or those deeper furrows of man, which 
are necessary to create the higher order of the 
picturesque, and which create in us such deeper 
or loftier feelings. Picturesqueness is a moral 
as well as a material sentiment, it consists they 
say, in roughness as beauty consists in smooth¬ 
ness, and therefore painters tell us that a jackass 
is more picturesque than a horse; if such be 
true we may perhaps be satisfied, and we may 
look at our trim fields, and hedges, and cottages, 
with that feeling of order and repose, which 
the moral sentiment of beauty seems chiefly 
to lean on as implying a more settled condition 
of man; but still we find all this inadequate to 
fill up that higher class of aspirations which so 
often enter into our being; His true we may occa¬ 
sionally indulge in such aspirations in our own 
Isle ; ’tistrue we may find them in our lofty High¬ 
lands, and their storied scenes where the rock, the 
torrent, and the storm, seem contributing as much 
to excite us as the page of man, and where still the 
spirit of mists and mysteries goes forth as if em¬ 
bodying each other; but these are rare spots, it 
is hard to get at them; we go there to relieve our¬ 
selves as it were from that monotony of materialism 
which the very opposite spirit of our country en¬ 
genders, or perhaps of that plethora of pecuniary 
anxiety hanging over us that we can scarcely shake 
off; still our visits there are a proof that we seek 
those higher aspirations ; they are a proof that as 
the picturesque is declining with, us, we are getting 
fonder of pictures, fonder of scenery, fonder of 
those rough sketches and stories, which tradition 
still hallows; they are a proof that the ideal still 
pants in our breast though the real rests on our 
brow ; and that notwithstanding all those comforts 
and smoothings, and luxuries of life which we in 
England enjoy, notwithstanding all that levelling 
which our great lights, and liberties, and laws have 
created, we still must turn now and then to those 
loftier or deeper excitements which make up such 
a part of our existence, and which, whether it be in 
uature or human nature, whether it be in mere 
scenery or story, must ever affect us from the mere 
associations they convey. 

The Continent opens an immense field for such 
associations; it Is every where furrowed over with 
story; as to its scenery, it is of course various, 
often flat, tame, and without our English elements 
of landscape, and therefore not coming around us 
in that gentler bond of affection which our little 
borne creates; but if it is wanting in such, it 
abounds in other interest; if it has not been trim¬ 
med and pared, and tamed by a higher hand of 
civilization it tells its tales in other ways, and points 
to other tiroes: here we can rest and pause and 
look about us ; here we are called less to the pre¬ 
sent than the past; here as in the clear atmosphere 
that surrounds us we see as it were the clear light 
of other days, streaming along with its storied and 
romantic remembrances, pointing out to us those 
dark and bright spots which have so rapidly alter¬ 
nated on man's page, telling us of his glories at 
one time, his misfortunes at another ; telling us of 
the different ages and stages of society as it moved 
onwards, and thus shewing as it were one great 


map of humanity, one great chart of history, where 
those who run may read, and those who read must 
learn. This is the great charm of Foreign travel ; 
this is the great benefit to be derived ; if we have 
beautiful scenery and climate added, the charm is 
of course increased, for the very lights and shades 
and varieties under which we see these beautiful 
spots seem throwing out all their stories into relief 
and we listen and we gaze as we pass by till we 
believe both in their truth and their mysteries. 
Such is the great claim of Italy and Greece,— 
scenery, story, climate, are all combined; here 
we have a struggle of admiration, as it were, be¬ 
tween the works of nature and art, and yet a union 
of both to make such admiration complete; here 
we see the very elements of all combining as if to 
set off such beauties; here the monuments of 
man’s fame as well as man's frailty, seem shining 
in a new light, and we can worship, and we can 
weep at those very shrines which we once thought 
of but as fiction ; these shrines, these monuments, 
look fresh—they look eternal; they speak to us 
in a new language. Who can gaze on them with¬ 
out feeling such ? Who can pass them by without 
thinking that Time, which in its flight seems both 
our mockery and our monitor, suspends there its 
desolation as if to create in us fresh aspirations for 
glory. Who does not read on their crested brow, 
where the storms of ages have swept by, “ Man 
thou wert born for Eternity V f 

France, though without such pretensions, is still 
picturesque; she has not the same scenery, the same 
stories, or the same climate, but she is more nearly 
related to us; we must not judge of her by her 
Northern provinces, we must not run o'er those 
tame and monotonous plains which they unfold in 
search of that to which we have alluded; but yet 
even here there is a certain charm, even here the 
light of other days seems streaming in upon us like 
her own clear atmosphere, and the old castle, the 
abbey, and the war-worn tower fling their ruins over 
our path to tell us what man once did ; these are 
pictures easily obtained, our own country scarcely 
affords them ; we have to dra\$ upon our memory 
when we wish to be awakened to their inspiration, 
we have to open out that portfolio of sketches as 
it were, which these scenes may have once created 
in our mind, and which we treasure up as we do 
those few bright hours with which our existence 
has been decorated ; and here but to get the reality 
we must cross the Straits, a few hours suffice, for 
even in the quaint aspect of Calais we read of 
things that we never knew. 

To arrive however at the Romance of France, 
we must descend to her middle and Southern pro¬ 
vinces, particularly the latter. Travellers, in their 
anxiety to get to her capital, think there is nothing 
further worth visiting ; they think they read in her 
the whole country, that she is not only the Alpha 
and Omega but the whole Alphabet; not only the 
index and appeudix, but the whole volume itself, 
and thus they come back and tell us there is no¬ 
thing else in the entire work worth reading out of; 
to those who have never advanced further such 
may certainly appear to be true, for Paris is such 
a complete contrast to the other towns, such a 
complete concentration of all that lays hold of our 
senses, that we seem unfitted to enter into the 
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circle of that higher order of sensibility conveyed 
by mere scenery, and though she opens out her 
thousands of lights, and shades, and sketches, and 
stories to tell of all her romance, yet we are too 
much hurried and oppressed by these contrasts; too 
much oppressed by tne dark and the dazzling to be 
able to repose on them, and we sigh once more for 
the calm works of nature, as well as those calmer 
stories and traditions, which being further removed 
from our own time and country, we can dwell 
upon with calmer interest. 

The middle provinces afford these in abun¬ 
dance; they seem out of the common track of 
those revolutionary phrenziesand desolation which 
are associated in our remembrance, we can wan¬ 
der by their sunny vales and mountain streams 
and repose alone on their beauty; we can gaze 
on the castled rock and hoary pile, and ask who 
were its proud chiefs and dwellers ; we can con¬ 
template those Feudal ages now so dim to us and 
look back with fresh colours on man's gloom and 
yet his glory;—but this is not all, this is not 
the sole picturesqueness of these provinces, as 
we approach them we perceive it every way, we 
perceive we are getting to those rough, hoary, 
and volcanic lands where naluie seems sporting 
in every way, where the tempest and torrents with¬ 
out, and the bursting tires within, tell us of those 
mighty changes going on in this earth on whose 
old brow time seems to have worn as many fur¬ 
rows as on that of man’s story. 

But the true beauty of France is in the South, 
we must get to those provinces where scenery, 
story, and climate, all combined form a new zone 
as it were, and where her entire drapery and 
dresses offer us such new aspects ; Gascony, Lan- 
quedoe and Provence are these, they seem quite 
distinct from the other parts of the country, and 
once we come withiu sight of the Pyrenees we are 
compensated for all our labour. 

Mountains seem the Cathedrals of nature, the 
great temples of the earth where we may worship. 
In raising ourselves to these higher lands, we seem 
raising ourselves above the morbid miasma of so¬ 
ciety, a new atmosphere is felt, all looks pure, 
streams gush around that cool our fevered brow, 
fresh airs blow across us, and we thiuk of brighter 
skies, truth looks a divinity we are called on to 
adore, and there is nothing to find fault with, be¬ 
cause there is nothing of man ; on level plains we 
are never reminded of what is beyond us, no line 
drawn to say “ so far shall thou go, but no fur¬ 
ther,*’ earth and sky seem mingling together, and 
all is lost in the obscurity of space ; but in gazing 
on these beauteous hills, we feel a defined some¬ 
thing, a kind of longing to explore them, as we 
feel a longing for immortality ; too near and naked 
to mock us with their mysteries, and yet too dis¬ 
tant not to tell us of what is deceiving, they seem 
like our reveries between sleeping and waking, to 
hold converse and communion between distant 
worlds; we then gaze on, we speculate on their 
broken and rugged forms, sometimes frowning, 
sometimes faint as the sua or the shadows that 
play o’er them, we think there is something of our 
nature around them, something within our reach 
to discover, and it is with eyes that ache with 
lingering that we follow them as they roll. 


Such are the feelings which these beauteous 
mountains must create in the beholder, and such 
were mine. I had been long in distant sight of 
them, l had long resided in these Southern pro¬ 
vinces, their scenery, their stories, their skies were 
engraved on my memory; they could not, they 
cannot be erased, they come on me like tlie bright 
dreams of other times ; they come like those green 
spots in life’s desert where gushing founts are still 
felt, and they are pictured on the mind like those 
lines of Rembrandt, where truth lies so deep and 
whose impressions can never pass away. 

But where the Pyrenees first struck me with 
their true majesty was at St. Elis near Toulouse; 
we had passed the winter in that city, the summer 
heats were now commencing, and this contributed 
not a little to our desire to explore them ; to at¬ 
tempt this with anything like effect, or rather to 
explore the most interesting portion, it w>as neces¬ 
sary to select some central village from whence we 
could diverge and examine all around, and more 
particularly that loftier part which borders on 
Spain ; this was easily done, the season of baths 
and watering places with which these mountains 
abound had now commenced and we soon decided 
on the little village of Bagneres de Luchon; this 
lie9 in the very centre as it were of the whole chain, 
it is resorted to by strangers from the most distant 
provinces, on account of its baths, and we under¬ 
stood it afforded every accommodation which may 
be expected from such spots. 

Taking our departure from Toulouse, ive made 
St. Elis our first night’s destination, for be it re¬ 
membered by our admirers of rapid locomotion 
highflyers and railroads that in such a country as 
this they are all unknown, and if the traveller can 
only advance thirty miles a day, it is the utmost 
he can expect; the man of business may regret 
this, the lover of nature may rejoice at it; and to 
those who seek these simple scenes where truth 
seems dwelling, it can never be an object of in¬ 
difference to be able to turn aside from the 
bustling high road of life in order to indulge m 
them ; such at least were our feelings ; we had 
been recommended by an old faithful servant (a 
native of this village) to sleep at St. Elis. She 
assured us in the warmest strains of the excellence 
of its inn, and that of the people; that the Tou- 
lousans were all vice and corruption, that happi¬ 
ness only dwelt in the country, and that she longed 
to introduce us to some of those with whom she 
had passed her early days ; this was an invitation 
not to be refused ; poor Babet’s simplicity and af¬ 
fection we had long had proofs of, and we antici¬ 
pated some of those fresh feelings which like cer¬ 
tain flowers only grow on lonely paths, and as if 
aware of being trodden down on, seem retiring to 
where their humility can shelter them. We were 
not disappointed, a fine old couple, bleached by 
the, snows and yet bronzed by the pure air were 
sitting in their garden surrounded by children and 
grand-chihlren ; the sun had gone behind the hills, 
the labours of the field were over, but still those 
lighter labours were going on which make labour 
look like pleasure ; die youDg men were pruning 
their trees, the females were at their spindle, the 
1 children listened to their stories. Babet had not 
seen her old friends for years, for in this country a 
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journey of thirty miles is a serious event; she now 
made herself known, all seemed to start by one 
impulse, greetings, questions, and kisses, were 
showered down by old and young; they had all 
heard of her, mutual friends were eagerly sought 
after, but amidst all, the grace of our welcome was 
never lost sight of, and the name of stranger alone 
seemed a charm ; flowers then were offered, fruits 
handed round—we felt as ii we were in one of 
those patriarchal scene* of other times, when fa¬ 
mily affection was so strong, and when the mere 
name of kindred was that of friendship ; these are 
scenes to be remembered ; they are not the idle 
tales which fiction has invented ; they are scenes 
for the misanthrope, the weary, and the worn—let 
them seek such and their tears will tell what lies 
within us. 

Few spots can exceed in beauty, and few mo¬ 
ments be more freshly remembered than our first 
morning at this village. It was now the month of 
May, the sun even at five o'clock burst out in 
strength, the dews lay spangling on the ground, 
aud fragrance was every where. In such scenes, 
and such hours, we feel thankful for simple exist¬ 
ence,—it is a dream, a delirium, a clear draught we 
cling to, whose dregs are not seen ; and we forget 
all its toils and its sorrows in a kind of vista which 
seems to promise a bright futurity ; but the Pyre¬ 
nees were the great charm ; we could scarcely 
take our eyes off them, other objects might occa¬ 
sionally have attracted us, and in the winding of 
the flocks to their pastures, the voice of the shep¬ 
herd or the song of the birds, we might have been 
reminded as it were of those hymns to the Creator 
which such scenes seem to embody; but when 
we looked at those towering mountains now shoot¬ 
ing up in their huge frame before us, when we ob¬ 
served those mighty masses which had hitherto 
appeared so indistinct now starting up in the sky, 
they seemed to us almost like the capital letters 
of Gods volume written on the great frontispiece 
of his works, and we could read, mark, and learn 
what was therein revealed. S. 


THE ENGLISH GIRL’S REQUEST. 
Oh! bear me home to die! 

Not here unblest, 

'Mid strangers let me lie 
In Earth's cold breast! 

But where the twilight breeze 
'Mid my ancestral trees, 

Sigheth soft melodies 
There let me rest! 

Oh ! bear me home to die! 

In mine own land ; 

Let my dim closing eye 
Rest on spots sc&nn’d 
When life aud hone were new,— 

Ero to my startled view 
Fate its a ark veil undrew 
With with’ring band ! 

Sweetly, oh! sweetly, now 
In Fancy plays 
Upon my pallid brow 
Home's cheering rays; 

The murmur of the stream. 

The twilight’s soften'd beam 
Speak to my bome-sick dream 
Of happier days. 


Oh! let me calmly rest 
Beneath the sod, 

Upon whose verdant breast 
My steps once trod ; 

Aud 'neath the willow tree 
That droopeth mournfully. 

There let my ashes be 
When I’m with God ! 

And when at close of day 
In Summer’s pride, 

The village children play 
My grave beside ; 

Watching with guardian care 
Around that spot so fair, 

My happy Spirit there 
Unseen shall glide! 

Then take me home to die! 

Nor here unblest 
’Mid strangers let me lie, 

In Earth's cold breast! 

But, where the Sabbath bell 
Sounds sweet o’er vale and dell, 

Shedding its holy spell. 

There let me restl 

Florence Wilson. 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING THE BEAU¬ 
TIFUL STATUE OF ST. ROCH. 

IN L’EGLISE DE ST. GERMAIN, RENNES.* 

Thou beauteous work of art in that calm (ace, 

What heav’nly resignation do we trace, 

And tho’ expressive anguish there is read 
Devotion’s blissful halo's round thee spread. 

For thou art smitten with the Plague’s dread blot, 
Thine hand is pointing to the fatal spot; 

Sublime despair is written on thy brow. 

No hope of life is left thee now. 

Lo ! thy fond dog companion to the last, 

The faithful sharer of thy wand’rings past, 

To thee with touching earnest look does turn. 

As still he would thy sufferings discern. 

Alas for man ! if earth were all bis trust. 

Well might his spirit lower to the dost; 

But thine is placed shove this earthly sphere, 

Thy gaze is upward, and thy trust is there. 

Oh ! Beauteous Work of Art, 'tis thine to teach 
With more of eloquence, than human speech. 

For man, proUd mao, has but to look on thee 
And learn submission to his God’s decree. 

Clara Payne. 


Godwin wrote a volume of sermons which were 
printed, and are now very scarce. Sermons and the 
religious principles of Godwin would seem to be 
very much at variance. So little are they known 
that Mrs. Shelley knew not of this publication of her 
father until the volume was lent to her by Sir C. A. 


* This fine statue, represents , 11 St. Roch," when 
smitten with the Plague, a heavenly resignation is 
pictured on his countenance, while with one hand he 
is pointing to the dreaded spot , by his side is a faith¬ 
ful dog who is gazing inquiringly on his master. 
This statue is a beautiful lesson of humility , and was 
placed in tho Church of St. Germain, in 1833, when 
the Cholera was committing its frightful ravages In 
that part of France. 
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11 -Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice.** 

Shakspearb. 

The Song of Azrael, the Angel of 
Death, &c., by Mrs. Turnbull.*—This little vo¬ 
lume is sent forth to the world in that spirit of 
mock-modesty, which hides excessive arrogance! 
The authoress tells us in her preface, “ that had 
there been any ‘giants of the land’ she should not 
have ventured to walk in the road leading to Par¬ 
nassus, but as ‘ Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, 
IJemans, and Lander,’ have been called away,” 
out of compassion to the public, and lest the race 
of poets should be quite extinct, Mrs. Turnbull 
steps forth into the arena of poetical literature! 
Kind soul! in this dearth of lyrical talent, how 
much ought the reading world to feel indebted for 
her exertions to supply the deficiency; and how 
particularly flattered must the versifiers of the 
present duy (mere glow-worms as they are) he, by 
the high opinion thus inferred of their value by 
the preface to “the Song of Azrael!” Of the 
Poems we are bound to say that they are pleasing 
trifles, many of them elegantly written, and had 
they been put forth without this “ drum and trum¬ 
pet” flourish, would have earned a fairer laurel 
than they now are likely to obtain for their author. 

Spirit of hie Britannia Conservative 
Weekly Newspaper. —A pamphlet under this 
title has been sent to us, we presume for the pur¬ 
pose of reviewing. All we can say of the paper 
in question is, that its literary critiques are the 
most ill-natured and worst-written we ever read ; 
and that its editor deserves the same treatment lie 
is so ready to bestow, unjustly, on others. 

A Legend of Cloth Fair and other TALES.f 
—The legendary lore appertaining unto the region 
of West Smithfield hath been most elaborately 
cultivated by the historians of Wat Tyler and 
Richard II., of Queen Mary and the Martyrs, in 
the song of the “ Humours of Baithelmy Fair,” 
and by diveis other erudite histories and historians. 
The resources of that hallowed spot—sacred to 
butchers and horse-chaunters, piemen and pig- 
drivers, have long been dried up in a literary point 
of view; but Cloth Fair, its immediate neighbour, 
offers a wide field for investigation, which the 
author of these tales has most industriously cul¬ 
tivated. The legend possesses much interest, and 
is worked up will) considerable effect. Take an 
example from the mystery and well painted 
ludicrous fright painted of the following scene :— 

“ It wanted but a few days of Christmas,—Mar¬ 
garet had gone to spend the holidays with a relation, 
a few miles out of town ; it was Saturday night, her 
father was at his club, and the girl bad gone out on 
some domestic errand, leaving master Humphrey to 
mind the house. The shop was shut, and the luxu¬ 
rious journeyman sat basking in the blaze of a 
glorious fire in the old-fashioned kitchen, which, as 

* 1 Vol. J. W. Southgate, Strand, 
f Southgate, 16-1, Strand. 


in many houses in the city, was on the first floor > 
he had not, it is true, of late much relished his own 
company; the shock his nerves had experienced by 
the bye-gone catastrophe, had tended greatly to in¬ 
timidate a spirit, at the best not over valiant. In 
fact, had it not been for the imputation such a 
measure would have cast upon his manhood, he 
would, at his own cost, have found other lodgings 
than in his master’s house; for at night, when the 
wind rattled the windows of Williamson’s room, 
adjoining the one in which he slept, or the rats 
scampered across the floor, he would cover his head 
with the bed-clothes, expecting the apparition of the 
executed highwayman to stalk in upon him. 

On the evening in question, however, friend 
Humphrey’s cogitations were of a more agreoablo 
nature ; he was thinking of the coming festivities of 
the season, and Christmas boxes expectant called 
his calculating powers into action, when his musings 
were interrupted by hearing the street-door closed 
with some violence. “ Why, surely,” thought he, 
“ Bridget did not leave the door open when she 
went out ]” Steps were heard ascending the stairs, 
evidently those of a man ; perhaps it was his master 
—but no, it was too early for him. These ideas 
rapidly flitted through Humphrey’s brain; but what 
was his horror, when, as the footsteps approached 
nearer, he recognized them as those of one he dared 
not name. The door was thrown open, and a figure 
muffled in a horseman’s cloak entered, the candle 
burned dimly, but the outline, though indistinct, 
was too easily recognised by the terror-stricken 
shopman. 

“ It did not need the confirmation which was 
quickly given to his fears; as the object, moving 
towards the table, raised his head as be partly threw 
aside his cloak, and disclosed the pale features of 
Williamson. To the eyes of a spectator, Humphrey 
must have presented a singular spectacle, his feet 
apparently rooted to the floor, though his knees 
tottered and smote each other violently, one hand 
grasping the back of the chair from which he had 
arisen, whilst with distended eyes and fallen jaws, 
he glared on the dreaded visitor. 

“ * Where is your master]’ at length demanded 
the object of his terror, in a voice, that to the ears 
of the paralysed Humphrey, seemed to sound par¬ 
ticularly hollow and unearthly, at the same time 
gazing sternly upon him. Receiving no answer, 
for, though his lips moved, the poor fellow could 
not articulate, the question was repeated still more 
awfully, ‘ Where is your master! tell him I have 
come home again!’ 

“ Bewildered with fear as be was, Humphrey per¬ 
ceived there was an opening for escape, and still 
keeping a wary eye upon his expected annihilator, 
with one bound gained tbe door, and, rolling down 
stairs in his hurry and affright, rushed forth, as 
though pursued by furies, in search of his master. 

“ That personage was smoking his pipe, in the 
comer he usually occupied of tbe comfortable par¬ 
lour of the principal ale-house (public-houses were 
not in those days called taverns,) of the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, which was patronised 
as well by the churchwardens of the said parish as 
by many other wealthy and dignified inhabitants 
thereof, when the gravity and decorum of the staid 
company, then and there assembled, was violently 
interrupted by the inrushing of Mr. Bond's man; 
who, striding up to tbe astonished citizen, gasped 
forth, * He’s come home again, sir, and wants you.’ 

“ * He’s come home again, and wants me? who 
wonts me! who’s come home! what do you mean! 
speak, man, speak, and tell me what’s amiss.’ 
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“ But the shopman seemed unable to give any 
explanation; he could only repeat, * He’s come 
home again, and wants you.’ 

** * The fellow’s mad, to a certainty,’ observed the 
cloth-dealer, rising and putting on his coat and hat, 

* I must go and see for myself, I suppose, what all 
this is about.’ 

“ He proceeded home accordingly, followed by 
his strange messenger, whom he forbore again to 
question, seeing it was labour in vain, till arriving 
at his own door, and about to seek admission, his 
arm was arrested by the latter, whose fear seemed, if 
anything, augmented, though his recollection ap¬ 
peared to have in some measure returned, for he 
besought his master not to go in alone. 

“ ‘ Why, who is there, in the name of all that’s 
good, that should prevent ray entering mv own 
house ; are there thieves inside, or what?’ 

M ‘Oh! I wish there was, master; I wish there 
was, or anything but what there is;* then with a 
shuddering whisper, ‘ he’s come home, he’s there, 
sir,’ and he clung to the wall for support. 

" ‘ Who, fool, who! you’ll drive me as mad as 
yourself,* and seizing the knocker, he thundered at 
the door—it was opened by his strange lodger. The 
old man started back, the sudden surprise almost 
overpowered him—the unexpected appearauce of 
one whom he believed numbered with the dead was 
certainly sufficient to shake the strongest nerves; 
but he never for an instant took his old friend for a 
ghost.” 

This scene is admirably illustrated by Phiz, the 
Pickwick illustrator, who contributes eight excel¬ 
lent etchings to the volume. 

Of the humorous sketches in this little work 
M Mr. John Broad” is our favourite. The u Demon 
Professor,” somewhat in the style of the ionics 
fantastiijucs of De Balzac, exhibits much ability in 
that style of story-telling. Altogether the author 
of a “ Legend of Cloth Pair” displays varied ami 
superior capabilities of variety in style and powers 
f description. 

An Apology lor a Thief, by a British 
Israelite, is a clever and spirited little Oxford 
pamphlet. The author shews that throughout the 
whole of the animal creation thievery is inherent, 
and birds, beasts, and fishes, as well as man are 
bom thieves. 

TnE Economist’s New Brussels Guide, by 
Mrs. Wemyss Dalrymple, is one of the most con¬ 
cise and useful works we have met with. It is at 
present only published at Brussels, but it ought 
to be printed in England, and no traveller should 
be without it. Mrs. Dalrymple is a clever and 
observing woman ; she has tact, taste, and judg¬ 
ment. 

Henry of Guise, by G. P. R. James, is one 
of the best works of this author. The subject is 
historical, and he adheres more closely to facts 
than most novelists are wont to do. There is, of 
course, a little invention to fill up the outline, but 
the coinage of the brain accords well with the sub¬ 
ject and Henry of Guise will be a popular work 
for more than a season. 

Memoirs of the Court of England, during 
the Reigns of the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. —This is a pleasant light-reading 
work. Mr. Jesse has been an arduous collector 
of anecdotes and facts, wliich he has strung well 


together, and done the reading portion of the 
world some service. The good old times, how¬ 
ever, are shorn of half their interest by the proofs 
given of the then degeneracy of morals that pre¬ 
vailed at Court. The Queen of James the First 
seems not to have been an immaculate personage, 
and the young and lovely Countess of Salisbury, 
having on one occasion to present a golden salver 
of fruit to her Majesty on the throne, is said to 
have been so completely intoxicated that she fell 
clown in the attempt, and moreover discharged 
into her Majesty’s lap a gift that completely 
spoiled the costly gown that had been presented 
to her by the loyal citizens of London. Of James 
himself it is almost a degradation to speak; he was 
unworthy of his station, a dLgrace to manhood 
and chivalry. Such works as this of Mr. Jesse 
are likely to he productive of much good, and he 
comes before us evideutly devoid of illiberal pre¬ 
judices and party spirit. 

A new edition of Williams* Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands has just appeared, and abounds with 
instructive and useful information. We agree with 
the Bishop of Chester that the work is one of the 
most valuable of its class, and we can say that it 
is worthy of general perusal. 

Captain Marryat’s Diary in America.— 
The second part of this work, consisting of three 
volumes, has just issued from the press, and in a 
chapter devoted to a reply to the critique in the 
Edinburgh Review there is much lo amuse. 
Captain Marryat is rather severe upon the modern 
Athenian periodical, and inquires wlmt it “ has 
been frothing, fizzing, hissing, and bubbling about, 
like a tea-ke'ile in a passion, for the last twenty 
years?” Of Miss Martineau ihe Captain says— 
“ Wh-n I was at Boston, in company with some of 
the young ladies, the conversation turned upon Miss 
Martineau, with whom they stated they had been 
intimate. Naturally anxious to know more of so 
celebrated a personage, I asked many questions ; I 
was told much to interest me, and among other little 
anecdotes, they said Miss Martineau used to sit 
down, surrounded by the young ladies, and amuse 
them with the histories of Iter former loves!! She 
would detail to them ‘ how Jack sighed and squeezed 
her hand ; and how 'Tom went down on his knees; 
how Dick swore, und Sam vowed; and how—she 
was still Miss Martineau.’ And thus would she 
narrate, and they listen, until the sun went down, 
and the firefly danced, whilst the frogs lifted up 
their voices in full concert.” 


And well the frogs might sing a laudation on the 
subject of Miss Martineau’s loves! Poor old 
lady ! when Love was introduced to her he took 
to his wings, and flew terrified away, half a cen¬ 
tury ago. Then the Captain was shewn a letter 
written by this ancient Miss after her return to 
England, in which she hoaxes her American friend 
by assuring her— 

11 that her (Miss Martineau’s) dooi was so besieged 
with the carriages of the nobility , that it was quite 
uncomfortable, and that she hardly knew wh^t 
to do.” 


This is surely the ne plus ultra of blue-stocking 
impudence! Lord Brougham does sometimes 
honour the forlorn maiden with a cal), and we 
suppose he brings a copy of die Peerage in his 
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pocket, for we cannot suppose Miss Martineau 
would write an untruth. These volumes are quite 
as amusing as the preceding ones, though we 
question if they contain a better anecdote than 
this:— 

“ An old Dutchman, who kept an inn at Hobsken* 
had long resisted the attacks of the temperance 
societies, until one night he happened to get so very 
drank that be actually signed the paper and took the 
oath. The next morning he was made acquainted 
with what he had unconsciously (lone, and, much to 
the surprise of his friends, he replied— 4 Well, if I 
have signed and have sworn, as you tell me I have, 

I must keep my word;*' and from that time the 
old fellow abstained altogether from his favourite 
schnapps. But leaving off a habit which had be¬ 
come necessary had the usual result. The old man 
took to his bed, and became seriously ill. A medical 
man was called in, and when he was informed of 
what had occurred perceived the necessity of some 
stimulus, and ordered that his patient should take 
one ounce of French brandy every day. * An ounce,’ 
said the old man, looking at the prescription ; * well, 
dat is goot. But how much is an ounce ?’ Nobody 
who was present could inform him. 4 I know what 
a quart, a pint, a gill of brandy is, but I never heard 
a customer call for an ounce. Well, my son, go to 
the schoolmaster—he is a learned man—and tell him 
I wish to know how much is one ounce.’ The mes¬ 
sage was carried; the schoolmaster turned over his 
Bonny castle y and, arrivingat the table of avoirdupois 
weight, replied— 4 Tell your father sixteen drams 
make an ounce.' The hoy took back the message 
correctly, and when the old Dutchman heard it his 
countenance brightened up. 4 A goot physician, a 
clever man, I have only drink twelve drams a-day, 
and he tells me to take sixteen. I have taken au oath 
when I was drunk, and I keep it; now that I am 
sober I make anoder, which is, that I will be very 
sick for the remainder of my days, and never throw 
my physician out of the window.” 

Records of Real Life;* by Miss Harriott 
Pigott. Revised by the late John Galt.—The 
revising this work was among the Inst of Mr. 
Gall's literary labours. It abounds with incident 
and information, and recalls to our mind many 
laces we have visited. Neither Miss Pigott nor 
er reviser have thrown auy light upon the cause 
why this work has remained so long in MS., for 
we should have conceived many publishers would 
have been anxious to have possessed themselves of 
it. Miss Pigott gives an admirable description 
of some of the nouveau ric/ify who are so full of 
airs and graces that whenever we meet with them 
we think minutes lengthen to hours. At Aix-la- 
Chapelle Miss Pigott met with a family of this 
description, and was placed next them at dinner. 

44 Mr. K. (says Miss Pigott) “ was on my right 
baud, he unbent a little * * *. A footman appeared 
behind bis lady's chair; she had unpacked his new 
livery suit—the colours were intended to dazzle and 
over-awe; they were sky-blue, decorated with broad 
gold lace; a crest was emblazoned on the buttons, 
which were of unusual size, with scarlet cuffs and 
collar, that were not more brilliant than the red locks 
Of the wearer. Mr. K— and his nameless compagmm 
du voyage have travelled much, appearing to be of 
the law profession, and are clever. Ere the dinner 
was over they became loquacious to each other, 
argumentative and decisive in sustaining their 

* 3 Vols. Saunders and Otley, 


opinions. Not so Mr. Johnston, a comely gentle¬ 
manly personage, with a determined squint; but 
apparently which ever way he turned his right eye, 
he was a keen observer with it, and capable of making 
shrewd and diverting remarks on the different cha¬ 
racters of the convives, hut they were confined to 
his own bosom, for he persevered during four days 
in pertinacious silence.” 

The following description of Dutch thriftiness 
is excellent. Miss Pigott drinks tea at the house 
of the then Minister of War, the Baron de Nagel. 

44 Madame de Nagel is an amiable old lady; during 
her long residence with the old Stadtholder in 
Hampton Court Palace, she was cherished and es¬ 
teemed by all who had the advantage of approaching 
her. It is the custom with the Dutch ladies to sit 
the first hours of the evening with the tea equipage 
before them, pouring out the tea to each successive 
visitor, in very diminutive cups of the finest foreign 
porcelaine. Late in the evening the lady concludes 
this duty by washing the tea-service, in the presence 
of her remaining guests, wiping them dry with a 
fine red napkin, resembling a pocket-handkerchief, 
that is placed by her for the purpose. Her long 
residence on our shores had not obliterated her early 
household practices, and observing me to smile she 
said, 44 Ah 1 Miss, I never dared do this in England ; 
but servants are careless creatures, and often break 
a cup.” 44 You are right. Madam,” 1 replied, 
casting a look of admiration at the exquisite beauty 
of the old Dresden cup she was wiping with in¬ 
finite caution. 

I Miss Pigolt's work will be a pleasant com¬ 
panion for the long winter evenings; we have 
been ourselves more than usually amused in the 
perusal of it, and strongly recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 

Memoirs or John Bannister, Comedian, by 
John Adolphus, Esq.—No person could have 
been selected to write the Memoirs of Bannister 
who could have brought forward so much real 
knowledge of the Comedian as Mr. Adolphus, 
lie paints the man as he was when living, fairly, 
truly, and generously. But we will let Mr. Adol¬ 
phus speak for himself, we could not be half so 
interesting ourselfes. Of Mr. Bannister he says— 

44 From his father he might derive a love of thea¬ 
trical life, a taste for pleasure, a desire to ebine in 
society, and a firm confidence in his own talents and 
resources ; but principle and pride, a self-consider¬ 
ation, and a horror of a mean and dependent state, 
made him avoid the degradations attendant on em¬ 
barrassed circumstances; and keeping his faculties 
free from the depression which too often results 
from pecuniary difficulty, left him always at full 
liberty to employ his talents to the best advantage, 
and assured to him the respectful consideration of 
those who might otherwise have exhibited the lofty 
airs of patronage, or the supercilious affectation of 
unmerited condescension, Early in life he was 
taught, by a severe lesson, the value of pecuniary 
independence, and the slights which result from its 
absence. While at school, the master, being in poor 
circumstances, did not supply the pupils with the 
best provisions; the boys became indignant, and 
Bannister, one of the most high-spirited, was ap¬ 
pointed to bead a deputation, and represent their 
grievances. The roaster received them mildly; and 
while he expressed his regret, observed, in a very 
pointed manner, to the spokesman of the party, that 

4 if the fathers of some of his scholars would pay 
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their bills more regularly, be could afford them 
better provisions.* This rebuke was well understood, 
and sank deep into the heart of the abashed leader, 
who would rather have starved than uttered another 
complaint. To a late period of bis life Bannister 
mentioned this anecdote, and while relating it seemed 
to be sensible of the pain which it had occasioned 
him.** 

“ Bannister and Edwin were friends, and admirers 
of each other's merits. Wheh on the scene together, 
the play became additionally animated from their 
amiable rivalship ; not a contest to throw each other 
into the back-ground, but an earnest, artist-like 
effort to draw out and exhibit in all their strength 
their respective powers of pleasing, by each carrying 
to its utmost height the abilities which were pos¬ 
sessed by the other performer. On the death of this 
eccentric comedian, Bannister said, 1 Alas poor Ed¬ 
win, I knew him intimately ; he was a choice actor, 
and a pleasant club-companion. His career was 
short and brilliant. He was a fire-work, a sort of 
squib; bright, dazzling, sputtering, and off with 
a pop.* ’* 

Mr. Adolphus gives the following delightful 
account of Bannister’s autumn of life. We hope 
the example may be copied by the profession ;— 

" From the intoxicating excitement of popularity 
and public admiration, the failure of his health drove 
him, at a comparatively early period, into retire¬ 
ment; but bis excellent spirits, his unfailing good 
humour, his benevolence and his amenity, never 
failed. In the possession of a happy independence, 
ho never affected an ostentatious display of affluence; 
but his charity, his goodness, and his endearing 
manners were extensively known and justly appre¬ 
ciated. He passed the evening of his days amidst a 
circle of affectionate friends, and in the bosom of a 
numerous family, who were all cheered by the rays 
of his kindness, and fostored by the warmth of his 
benevolence.” 

Rem i n 1 scen t cf.s of an old Traveller 

TIIROUGHOLT DIFFERENT PARTS OF EUROPE, by 

Thomas Brown, Esq.*—The reminiscences of an 
old man ore always pleasing, but when the 
reminiscient has travelled they become doubly in¬ 
teresting, especially should he be gifted with an 
observing eye and a describing hand ; be able to 
see foreign manners divested of English prejudice, 
and make his notes without filling them with the 
names of titled acquaintances. All these advan¬ 
tages will be found in the unpretending volume 
before us; one specimen of its contents will, how¬ 
ever, prove our case; it is the portrait of a Ger¬ 
man grand Duke—might well startle a proud 
English puisne peer:— 

*' Once, when I was at Darmstadt, I witnessed a 
spectacle perfectly unique in its kind. The reigning 
Great Duke was quite an enthusiast for music, and 
spent almost the whole of his income in maintaining, 
at a great expense, singers and performers of both 
sexes. The evening 1 was there, he happened to be 
superintending a jyrivate rehearsal of one of his 
favourite operas at the public theatre, to which by 
particular favour I got admission ;—there were not 
altogether twenty spectators; but the orchestra was 
full and complete, and the stage filled with vocal 
performers of both sexes. At six o’clock the cur¬ 
tain was drawn up, and they were discovered all 
ready for the prince’s arrival; in n few minutes ho 

* Edinburgh : John Anderson, Jun, Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged. 


came hobbling in from behind the scenes, going up 
very gallantly to the ladies, kissing their hands, and 
making an obeisance to the gentlemen. He appeared 
at least seventy years of age, was dressed in full 
military uniform, with the ribbon and star; a music- 
book on a stand was placed before him in front of 
the orchestra ; he took up a small baton, put on bis 
spectacles, and gave the signal, when the per¬ 
formance began. He followed every part of the 
overture with the most scrupulous attention, and all 
the fastidiousness of a first-rate amateur ; and when 
any passage did not meet with his gracious appro¬ 
bation, he immediately stopped the whole proceeding, 
and caused it to be performed over and over again, 
till he had reached the acmf* of perfection. It was 
most amusing to witness his gestures and flights of 
fancy and passion: he stood entranced in his feelings, 
and well represented in his own person il fanatico 
per la musica . 

The performance lasted about three hours; and 
when the whole was finished, be addressed all the 
performers from the stage, testifying his approbation, 
and hoping to meet them again the following evening 
in the same way and at the same hour. 

The Art of Dress, or Lady’s Guide to the 
Toilette. —Verily we must enter our protest 
against works of this description, which we must 
say tend to depreciate female intellect. What have 
cosmetics to do with the attractions of the young 
female? We consider such recipes to be of very 
hurtful tendency, and therefore cannot give our 
sanction to this work. 

FINiTaRTS. 

Mr. II. Ilall as Jonathan Wild, and Mr. R. 
Ilonncr as Jack Sheppard; Mrs. R. Homier ns 
Jack Sheppard, drawn on stone by J. W. Gear, 
Rathbone Place. 

Three admirable portraits in Mr. Gear’s hap¬ 
piest style. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Our theatrical notices for January are generally 
of necessity very brief, as during the run of the 
Pantomimes, little novelty is produced. As to the 
Pantomimes they are ephemeral trifles, not worth 
recording, and those of the present season are much 
on a par with their predecessors, which have been 
consigned to the “ tomb of all the Capulets’*— 
having the usual number of kicks, cuffs, broad 
grins and transformations. So we dismiss them 
with this general description.' 

COVENT GARDEN 

lias produced no novelty during the month, hut 
is nightly crowded with brilliant audiences, to 
witness such revivals as The Bcxgur’s Opera , &c., 
the attractions of which seem to supersede the 
necessity of bringing out new pieces at preseut. 

DRURY LANE. 

The fortunes of this house are now on the rise, 
and its walls are crowded to witness the acting of 
Macready—a proof that (talent, when exercised in 
the legitimate drama, will triumph over the 
vitiated taste of the age. On the 20th January the 
tragedy of Macbeth was produced for the purpose 
ot introducing Macready to a Drury Lane audi¬ 
ence; long before the curtain drew up eyeiy seat 
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was taken; such an audience has not been seen 
within the walls of Old Drury this season. The 
tragedy was got up in the best manner, with all 
the musical accessories of which it is capable—II. 
Phillips taking the part of Hecate, and the wizard 
choruses being given by all the vocal strength of 
the company. The Macbeth of Macready, and 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Warner, are too well 
known and appreciated to need any description 
here. Mr. Phelps, as Macduff) did more for the 
character than we expected from him. On the 
whole the revival of this tragedy does great credit 
to the management, and those who have been in¬ 
strumental in putting it on the stage of Drury 
Lane. 

A new tragedy entitled Mary Stuart , was pro¬ 
duced here on Wednesday, the 22nd January ; it 
is from the pen of Mr. James Ilaynes. The title 
is a misnomer; it should be the The Death of 
liizzio, the whole aim and purpose of the drama— 
from *the scene to the catastrophe, in which the 
secretary and minstrel is dragged from the shriek¬ 
ing Mary to be butchered—being the destruction 
of the unhappy favourite. 

The author has attempted but little character in 
the play. Ruthvcn has no great distinguishing 
mark to individualise him, and Mary herself is 
sketched, and that but slightly, as the mere wo¬ 
man, conscious of her fascinations. Catherine 
Ruthven is a sweet, gentle girl, whose sudden 
death shocks and dissatisfies us. She is sent to 
the court in the full flush of health ; n short 
time elapses—and, with no preparation on the 
part of the author, no explanation of the abrupt¬ 
ness of the event, she is brought in, dying, to 
receive the blessing of her father, llow has she 
met her fate? Has she pined, and so suddenly, 
to death; smitten with a sense of the degrading 
office forced upon her by her parent ? The poet 
is bound to give sufficient reason for the deatli of 
this youn^ and guileless creature, or we resent it 
as the infliction of unnecessary misery. 

The language of the play, with one or two strong 
exceptions, is chiefly distinguished by extreme 
simplicity. It contains, however, some high 
poetic thoughts, tersely and finely expressed. 
The speech of Ruthvcn , in which he pictures his 
own desolation, and his consequent recklessness 
of heart, is very excellent, and introduced at the 
happiest moment for its full effect. The vindica¬ 
tion of the old Italian character, by Rizzio y his 
avowal of the lasting debt of the world to the 
humanising influences of intellectual light shed by 
his despised country on the benighted family of 
man, is of the best school of dramatic eloquence. 

Mr. Macready’s Ruthven was passionate and 
energetic, and in the scene witli his dying child, 
deeply touching. Mr. Elton’s Rizzio was marked 
by good taste; and in the scene in which he in¬ 
dignantly repels the taunts of Douglas, fraught 
with strong feeling. Mr. Phelps performed the 
difficult, disagreeable character of Darnlcy with 
good judgment; though in the energy of his action 
we could wish, for the sake of kingly dignity, that 
he would refrain from so constant a twitching of 
bis arms. Mary Stuart is scarcely adapted to the 
tragic passion of Mrs. Warner, who is rather the 
Mary at Fothejringay than in the revelry of Holy- 


rood. Her last scene was, however, very strongly 
marked. Miss E. Montague had little to do, but 
did that little in a gentle and touching manner, 
and made us almost regret we had ever seen her 
Juliet , a part at present beyond her physical powers 
to delineate. 

The play of Mary Stuart has been produced 
with the most praiseworthy attention to all scenic 
details. Nothing can be more real than the effects 
produced by the artist ; and the dresses are at 
once highly picturesque and correct; 

A storm of applause followed the fall of the 
curtain—Macready and Mrs. Warner were called 
for—and the tragedy (which we have no doubt 
will have a successful career) given out for repeti¬ 
tion. 


BUIIEORD’S -PANORAMA, LEICESTER 
SQUARE: 

VERSAILLES. 

The most splendid palace in Europe is here 
represented with minute fidelity by Mr. Burford’s 
never-tiring pencil. The time at which this un¬ 
rivalled palace with its picturesque gardens is re¬ 
presented, is during th g fete of St. Louis, on the 
2.5th August, 1839, and when ies grandes eauv are 
in full play. The whole picture is managed with 
indescribable skill, the inass of straight lines which 
the building itself presents, are judiciously broken 
up by the intervention of the jets from the fountains 
and groups of figures. These groups contribute very 
materially to the charm of the picture, for besides 
being carefully put in, (not always a characteristic 
of Mr. Burford’s panoramas,) they express with 
the most striking fidelity the French character. 
The dresses, the attitudes, the employments of the 
different groups, the faces, are all French. This is 
not only a panorama of a French palace, but a 
panorama of French manners. The Parisian cha¬ 
racter in all its various grades, from the exquisite 
of the Chuusic d'Antin , to the lemotmdier of the 
barrier St. Deni*, from the belle to \he grisette, are 
pourtrayed with the delicate hand of a nice ob¬ 
server, and the touch of a master. Indeed with¬ 
out these figures, the picture would be compara¬ 
tively nothing. With a building all right angles, 
formal terraces, mathematical grass-plots and 
bosques, trimmed into squares, to match with no¬ 
thing but tie-wigs and hooped petticoats, the tout 
ensemble of the mere scene itself, is rather offensive 
than otherwise, to the lover of Nature. Besides 
it presents hardly subject enough for Burford’s 
canvass, on which wc are accustomed to see miles 
and miles of scenery, skilfully-deceiifully spread 
out. But the figures, they are exquisite, must not, 
because they cannot be described, but like Mrs. 
Salmon’s wax works, “ must be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated.” 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 
This splendid exhibition and promenade, con¬ 
tinues its unrivalled success; a new group has 
lately been added to the collection, consisting of 
the great characters of the fifteenth century—John 
Knox, Calvin, Luther, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Elizabeth, and Henry the Eighth ; the likenesses 
are admirable, and the dresses entirely of British 

manufacture. r\r\rs\o 
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TO THB EDITRE83 OF LA BELLE A8SEMBLEE. 

Rue du Faubourg , St. Honorc 
d Paris, Jan. 24. 

My Dear Friend,— 

The English of rank in Paris are determined to do 
honour to the approaching nuptials of your lovely 
young queen by a succession of brilliant entertain¬ 
ments. Our balls and soirees have already com¬ 
menced, and those of the Court will soon begin ; 
thus my intelligence of this month will be chiefly 
of evening dress, and grand costume, for the damp 
cold weather that we have hitherto had, has pre¬ 
vented any material changes from taking place in 
promenade costume; nevertheless when the sun 
does occasionally peep out, a few of our most 
hardy ileganies may be seen in the Tuilerics gar¬ 
dens wrapped in the mantles or shawls that I have 
already described to you, with boa tippets, and 
very small muffs, both of sable fur. I may also cite, 
among chapeaux , those composed of velvet, which 
is the material most in request; the majority are 
trimmed with velvet in which the colour of the bon¬ 
net is mingled with some other hue, violet, purple, 
deep blue are very much in request; different 
shades of red are adopted in the trimmings, so 
also is that beautiful shade of blue, styled in com- 
pljmcntto your Queen, bleu Victoria ; velvet flow¬ 
ers of the hues employed for the chateaux are used 
to decorate them, but shaded feathers are more in 
request. Several have the interior of the brim 
ornamented with naeuds of lace; others, and these 
last are extremely pretty, have the lace disposed 
in hollow plaits, two or three on each side, and a 
flower placed in each. Although satin and velours 
ipinytt chapeaux are not so generally adopted for 
the promenade, they are nevertheless fashionable. 
Some of the former are of lemon colour, trimmed 
with torsades of the same, surmounted by a full 
wreath of violets ; the interior of the brim is 
decorated with English point lace looped in the 
shape of cock’s combs, by cogues of violet velvet. 

White peluche capotes of a very small size, trim¬ 
med with a band of white satin ribbon crossing on 
the brim, and a bouquet of short white ostrich 
feathers placed rather high at the side, and droop¬ 
ing over the brim, are coming much into vogue in 
half-dress; they are trimmed on the inside with 
very small roRes of the most delicate hue. Pale 
pink velours ipinytt chapeaux are also in request: 
the exterior of the brim is ornamented with a nar¬ 
row torsade of white and rose coloured velvet, in 
which a bouquet of white feathers with the ends 
of the barbes tinged with rose colour is placed, it 
mounts rather higher than usual at the side. A 
fall of Brussels or English point lace placed at 
the back of the crown supplies the place of a cur¬ 
tain, it turns up at each side in the interior of the 
brim, but much narrower, and as it approaches 
the temples slopes away to a point, which is con¬ 
cealed on each side under a small rose with buds 
and foliage; the colour of the flower, as well as 
that of the trimming of the exterior, is much deeper 
than the hue of the chapeau. 

Velvet and satin pelisses trimmed with rouleaux 
or bands of sable are a good deal in vogue for 
morning visits, exhibitions, &c., but they are not 
in a majority, though they may be said to divide 
the vogue with fancy silk trimmings. Cashmere 
peignoirs of vivid hues and rather large patterns, 
are greatly in vogue in morning home dress. 
They are always lined satin of a light colour, the 
failing collar desends a little below the top of the 


corsage of the cambric or muslin dress worn under¬ 
neath, and the long loose sleeve is looped by a 
cord and tassels, similar to that which encircles 
the waist, but much smaller. 

The redingo/e and robe redingote form arc those 
most in vogue in half-dress. I send you some of 
the newest models of both. Velvet and satin are 
as much adopted in half as in fall dress, poplins 
arc also becoming very fashionable, particularly 
those of dark hues, as brown, lavender, or deep 
blue, shot with cherry colour. Pekins chine of 
sober lints, quadrilled silks, and figured levantines. 
Black lace and fancy silk trimmings are the most 
in request in half-dress. There is a good deal of 
variety in the latter, I have also seen lately some 
very pretty trimmings composed of a kind of trellis 
work of very small velvet piping, but I cannot yet 
say whether they are or not likely to be fashion¬ 
able. 

Caps arc positively more in favour than ever. 
Some that have appeared for half-dress, have small 
velvet cauls placed far back upon the head; the front 
is formed of a lace lappet disposed in plain folds 
over the forehead, and forming full cogues very low 
at the sides, the ends float on the neck; there are 
two cogues on one side, and three on the other, they 
are ornamented with flowers, which droop very 
low. A more simple but very pretty style of cap, 
is composed of black tulle embroidered with straw, 
and having the borders edged with a plait of straw 
as fine as a silk thread ; a bouquet of epis is placed 
on one side, and a tuft of very small corn-flowers 
on the other, but much lower down. 

All the English of distinction here, and particu¬ 
larly the Ambassador, will give suberb entertain¬ 
ments to celebrate the marriage of your charming 
Queen. This of course provokes a friendly rivalry 
on our part, (may it be the only rivalry that will 
ever exist between the two nations !) so that late 
as it is in the season, several splendid materials 
have again appeared for full dress. I have just 
been making a tour of our most celebrated magasins, 
but 1 can only cite a few of the splendid things I 
saw, the majority of which are, I must observe, of 
the renaissance kind, that is in the style of Louis 
XIV. and XV. time. Such are the levantinesgothi - 
gttes, satins Josephine , moires antigues. velvets and 
satins figured in gold and silver, and satins gui¬ 
pures. Those of a modern kind Arepelours broches, 
tcossais velours, levantines-cachemires and velours 
tpinyle brocfU. The forms of full dress robes date as 
far back as the majority of materials, all have the 
corsages made excessively long, and deeply peaked 
in front; ceinivres are consequently laid aside, but 
a corde terre frequently supplies the place of one. 
If the dress is intended to be worn with a berthe , 
or a lace tucked a V enfant, the upper part of the 
corsage is plain, but otherwise it is draped; a 
new styleof drapery has just been introduced, and 
I think a very pretty one, instead of the regular 
folds usually employed, the material is laid on full, 
and the fulness confined by jewelled clasps, a gold 
cord, a loop of ribbon or of flowers, according as 
the dress is for a ball or a soiree . These draperies 
are placed very low, and seldom employed to trim 
the back, a lace mantilla being used instead. The 
draperies laid on in folds of gauze or tulle , fre¬ 
quently go all round. Sleeves are small, they are 
usually formed of bouillons or biais of a very small 
size, and terminated either by lace manchettes , or 
pagodas. 

Lace in ail its varieties will maintain its vogue 
for trimmings. Thread lace, the patterns wrought 
in gold, or vise guipure , Meehlin, Brussels, or. 
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though last, I assure you not least, point cCAn- 
gleterre. There is no doubt that sable and ermine 
fur will be worn by a few, but very few ilegantes, 
so also will velvet trimmings intermixed with 
gold. Indian organdy , tulle, gauze, and crape, 
are employed both for grand costumes and 
balls; but principally for the latter. I have 
seen some organdy robes with the ground strewed 
with small gold spots, not larger than the head of 
a pin, the front of the skirt is ornamented with 
two torsades of gold net, and marabouts inter¬ 
mixed, they descend en tablier raising the robe a 
little below the knee, where the torsade was termi¬ 
nated by gold acorns, a full tuft of the beards of the 
marabouts issue from the acorns, and droop over 
the under-dress. Some robes have the borders trim¬ 
med with satin rouleaux round which lace is turned 
in a spiral direction, others flounced either with lace 
or tulle hare the flounces beaded by dents deloup of the 
same,in each of which is a flower. Speaking of flowers, 
I must observe that they will be very much ia vogue, 
both for robes and coiffure in ball dress, particularly 
rare foreign flowers, of w'hich we have this season a 
great variety ; and flowers with the heart formed of 
a diamond, a pearl, or ucoloured gem. The hair con¬ 
tinues to be dressed low*; ringlets predominate, but 
bands, both plain and plaited, ureadopted by many 
elegantes, f ull dress coiffures en chcveui are ex¬ 
tremely splendid, flowers with jowelled hearts, 
wreaths, and epis of diamonds, or coloured gems, 
and jewelled pins of various forms; coral ornaments 
also, which have during a long period been laid 
aside, are coming into favour. If the hair is dis¬ 
played, turbans predominate. Some are of gold 
tissue, or of rich gauze, embroidered in coloured silks; 
others of antique or English point lace, ornament¬ 
ed with coloured gems, to which, in some instances, 
flewers or feathers are added. I must not forget the 
toquets composed of velvet, or velours tpingles, parti¬ 
cularly those encircled with a scarf of dentiltc d'or 
in the turban style; it descends in long fringed ends 
on one side. Turbans, 1 should observe, seem to he 
assuming more of the Turkish form. A lighter, but 
extremely elegant coiffure is a net of small pearls 
sitting close to the head, urnl ornamented with little 
sprigs of blue velvet flowers placed low on each 
side, and drooping nearly to the shoulders. The 
colours in vogue, are violet, deep blue, orange grey, 
and green of different shades, and some full shades 
of red ; light hues are however, still adopted in 
evening dress, particularly azure blue, a colour that 
has a long list of aliases. In the time of the empire 
it was bleu Josephine , then bleu Marie Louise ; the 
restoration transformed it into It leu de Berry, after 
the glorious days it became bleu d* Orleans , on the 
marriage of the duke, it paraded about an bleu Helene, 
its popularity on the latter occasion was very short¬ 
lived, bat the English have brought it again into 
fashion among us, under the title of Victoria blue, 
being, they say, a favourite colour with young sove¬ 
reign. 

Adieu , ma chore et bonne Amie , 

Votre devouee 
Adrienne de M—. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of white satin brochc, the 
corsage cut low and en gerbe, it is rounded at the 
bottom. Short, tight sleeve, surmounted by a cleft 
mancheron, the border is trimmed with a single fall 
of chenille fringe. Tulle cap, it is a small bonnet d, 


Itarbes, placed very for back upon the head ; it is or¬ 
namented with roses, which loop the lappets back, 
they are surmounted on the right side by a mr ud of 
white ribbon. The cordelu're is Roman pearls. 

Carriage Dress. —Emerald green levantioe robe, 
half-high corsage, and sleeves demi-large. The bor¬ 
der is trimmed with a single flounce. Fawn coloured 
satin bournouss , lined with groseille satin quilted in 
lozenges ; the hood is formed in such a manner as to 
present at once a hood and a lappel; it is trimmed 
with fawn coloured fringe, surmounted by tied bands 
of groseille velvet placed at some distunce from each 
other ; and looped over the arms by silk cords and 
tassels. White rep velvet bonnet, a round shape 
descending very low’ at the sides, the interior of the 
brim is trimmed with toques of white and groseille 
shaded ribbon ; the crown is decorated with feathers 
shaded en suite, and white ribbon. 


IIam'-Lexgtii Figures. 

No. 3. Bridal Dress.—- White satin robe, the 
corsage is pointed at bottom, square and moderately 
high at top, it is trimmed horizontally with a rouleau 
of swansdown which encircles it just above the 
sleeve ; the latter of the demi lar$e form,is trimmed 
at the top with three rouleaus of the same fur; five 
decorate the border of the skirt. The hair dressed 
in ringlets at the sides, and a soft full bow behind 
is decorated w’itli the bridal veil of English point 
lace, attached to the knot of hair behind by a bouquet 
of orange flowers ; a full blown rose with a tutt of 
foliage is placed on the ringlets at the other side. 

No. 4. Evening Dress. —Oiseau velours tpingle 
robe, the anrsage low and plain, is ornamented en 
fichu with a tulle drapery bordered with blond lace. 
Short sleeve formed of a single bouffant cut bins, and 
of very moderate size; it is looped, us is the drapery 
of I he bosom, with a sapphire b.-ooch. The skirt is 
trimmed with a fulness of tulle disposed en tablier 
on each side. Head dress of hair a la Secigne orna¬ 
mented with a wreath of velvet flowers, und shaded 
marabouts. 

No. 5. Bali. Duess. — Tulle robe, a low corsage 
trimmed nt ca;ur with tw'o rows of tulle disposed in 
hollow plaits, the trimming is continued en tablier on 
the skirt. Short, tight sleeve, ornamented with bands 
and bows of rose ribbon. The hair is dressed in 
soft loops at tho sides, and a net formed of soft 
loops behind ; tho latter is intermingled with coquet 
and ends of rose ribbon, tho side hair is ornamented 
with gold slides. 


SECOND PLATE. 

Dinner Dress ron a Grand Party, —Lavender 
bloom velvet robe, the corsage low and square at top, 
and deeply pointed at bottom, is trimmed with a 
berthe of guipure and a cordelitre with very rich tas¬ 
sels. Bouffant sleeve, the bouffants divided by cords 
and tassels; guipure manchette. Three row’s of fancy 
silk trimmings of a new and very elegant pattern deco¬ 
rate the border coiffure moyen uge, it is composed of 
white velours cpingle disposed in soft low folds on the 
summit of the head,and branching outin full longitudi¬ 
nal folds, lightly embroidered with silver at the sides ; 
bands of dead gold filigree placed in the interior, 
and encircling the summit of the head complete the 
trimming. 

Social Party Dinner Dress. —Satin robe, the 
colour is a new shade of browm, the corsage opening 
en caur is decorated in the lappel style with three 
rows of black lace, a trimming en suite ornaments tho 
front of the skirt. Victoria sleeve trimmed with 
lace, chapeau capote of white Terry velvet, a round 
brim meeting under the chin, the interior trimmed 
with roses, and the exterior with white ribbons, and 

a pink and white shaded feather. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Half-length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No. 3. Evening Hat.— It is a jxtit bard composed 
of green velvet, the interior trimmed with lace and 
roses, and the exterior decorated with a loce drapery, 
a long white ostrich feather, and green ribbons. 

No. 4. Morning Visiting Dress. —Grey lilac 
levantine robe, a half-high corsage trimmed round the 
top, and in the stomacher style, with black lace of 
an antique pattern; two rows of lace are continued 
in the form of a broken cone down the front of the I 
skirt. Demi-large sleeve. The head-dress is a 
back view of the one of number three. 

No. 3. Carriage Bonnet— Of orange and brown 
shot velvet, a round and rather small shape, trimmed 
with ribbons to correspond, and dahlias. 

No. 6. Dinner Cap—O f English point lace, the 
lace is turned back so as to leave the tront free, but 
descends low and full at the sides, and round the 
back of the caul, which is ornamented behind with a 
knot of blue ribbon ; sprigs of blue flowers are placed 
at the sides, ends of ribbon descending from them on 
the left, complete the trimming. 

No. b. Evening Cap— Composed of white filet de 
Soie in an antique pattern, it is a round shape, open 
behind, so as to suffer the hair to protrude. The 
trimming consists of lappets of the same material, 
looped back at the si des by roses. _ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X, P. I._The articles are accepted, but did not 

reach our hands till recently, on account of the 
wrong address of the packet. Surely X. P. 1. can- 
not have seen our Magazine for years. 

Tyro is thanked, but we must decline the very 
worst Charade we ever had the misfortune to un- 

ravel. , 

H. W„ Epping, is thanked ; he will see we 

have availed ourselves of his favour. 

R. M. B. is a quiz; but we will let him speak 
for himself. 

E. K. S. will probably have received a private 
communication from us ere he sees this notice of the 


receipt of his articles. 

X. Y. Z.—We wish in future this correspondent 
would send us shorter articles; such very long 
poems fill up more space than our pages will allow 
us to afford. We will insert that now received as 
quickly as we can find room for its admission. 

Z. O. B.—We will peruse the MS. tale, and 
either insert it next month, or comply with the re¬ 
quest of the writer before that time. We cannot 
give answers respecting articles, requiring a careful 
perusal, immediately. 

Ella.— The very charming poem sent by this 
correspondent shall certainly appear. 

G. M. C. is thanked and accepted. 

E. B._One of his poems shall appear; the 

other we must beg to decline. 

Sophia D. is informed there is no Weekly Belle 
Assemble in existence that we are aware of. 

George M. G. will s.e his contribution has 


reached us. 

M. N. shall receive an answer in our next; we 
must peruse the article sent, and it will require more 
time than we can give it ere this number is put to 

PF m!’ M., Birmingham.—We have received this 
lady*s letter, but not the articles she alludes to. 
«* Perseverance” shall appear at our earliest con¬ 


venience. , 

Bouts Rimes. —We have received at least a dozeu 
answers to this article, but can only find room for 
those now inserted. 


Naoimii.— Where can we address a letter to reach 
this correspondent! 

Lady Charlotte Bony.—We beg to apologize in 
the name of the compositor to this lady, for the 
many inaccuracies she has pointed out in her tale of 
“ Love and Duty,” inserted in our January number. 
Christmas has much to answer for! 

Rosa L.—Without looking back, which we have 
not time to do, to past numbers, we cannot answer 
the question put by this correspondent. The article 
now received shall have our best attention. 

M. P.— We have received so many answers to 
the Charade on Friendship, that we must decline 
the one by this correspondent. 

Bertor Hewyam. —We must decline the con¬ 
tribution by this correspondent, merely because we 
are overwhelmed with * 4 fillings up” to the Bouts 
Rimes. Distaflina little dreamed of the trouble she 
was involving us in when she proposed them to our 
readers. 

Eliza L.—The lines on Love are very originally 
conceived, but the. execution is unworthy of the 
idea. We decline them, however, with reluctance. 
The writer can do better if she takes a little more 
thought. 

Florence F.—We regret to answer in the nega¬ 
tive to the question of this lady. 

J. W. t Shrewsbury.—The lines by our townsman 
(so we deem him), are on our accepted list. 

Julio. —All the reply we can give, is, not at 
present. 

Mungo. —We request this gentleman will not 
make a donkey of himself; if he does we must find 
some one who will give him the whip ! 

F. S. P., (West Ham.)—We regret we are obliged 
to decline all the communications on this subject 
received after the 10th instant. 

J. P. G—.—The tale shall be perused, and an 
answer or insertion given ere long. 

Dr. S. is thanked. 

Hannah, Wakefield.—We will peruse and give 
an answer respecting this lady's article in our next, 
it was received too late in the month for attention 
and a definite answer. 

Frederick Harris. —We will look for the article 
this correspondent inquires after; one of those now 
sent wilt be used. 

Clara Fitz. —The poem came too late for an 
answer this month. 

S. G., Dudley, shall be attended to and appear. 

Emilia, Woodford.—We regret want of space 
obliges us to decline the article received from this 
lady. The theme too is exhausted. 

IIenrv Raymond. —This correspondent’s com¬ 
munication shall appear. 

Clara P. can do better, she must try again. 

E. K. S. is sincerely thanked, let him go on and 
prosper. 

Several other correspondents have been received 
so late in the month, that it is impossible to give 
them our attention till next number. 


All Communications , Reviews ef New Boohs, fyc., to 
be addressed to the Editress, care of Mr. Jenkinson, 
No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, where alone commu¬ 
nications for this Work will hi future be received, post 
Paid. 

Office, No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand: sold by 
Berger, Holy well-street ; Steele, Paternoster- 
row ; and by all Booksellers in Town and Coun¬ 
ty- _ 

Printed by Joseph Roger»on, 24, Norfolk-street, .Strand 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


First Fioure—Evekino Dribs.— Robe of emerald 
green velours 6pingU, a low cartage deeply pointed, and 
trimmed down the centre of the front with gold filagree 
ornaments. Short tight sleeve, with a full mancheron 
open in front. The Berthe ana ruffles are composed of 
antique point lace. The skirt is encircled by a deep 
volan of laoe to correspond, this is surmounted by a 
second one which turns up in the front in the tabUar 
style, and is looped by jgold filagree agraffes placed up 
the front at malar distances. The hair disposed in 
ringlets at the sides, and a low fall knot behind, is or¬ 
namented with a wreath of exotics disposed in gerbet at 
the sides. 


Sicowd Figure—Ball Dress.- White crape over 
white satin; a lew cartage, deeply pointed at the Dottom, 
and descending a little m the centre of the bosom; the 
front is ornamented en cctur with crape folds placed 
horizontally; they are bordered by a riche, and the top 
is trimmed with dentUla de Saie, standing up. Tight 
sleeve, terminated by a riche, and full mancheron 
looped by a bouquet of mess roses. The skirt is trimmed 
with three riches, they each loop the robe a little on 
one side, and are surmounted by bouquets of moss roses. 
The head-dress presents a front view of that of the first 
figure. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


DESCRIPTION OF 

Concert Dresses—First Figure. — Pale straw- 
coloured satin robe, a low and tight corsage, partially 
covered by a pelerine en caur of the same material; it 
is trimmed all round with a single volant .and bordered 
at top with a row of lace standing up. The sleeve is a 
manche moyendge tight at the top and bottom, but 
trimmed with flounces in the centre. The skirt is deco¬ 
rated in the tunic style with two volane headed by a 
r&che ; the trimming rounds off at the fronts, and en¬ 
circles the back of the skirt. Oroeeille velvet hat of 
rather a small size, with a round open brim, the interior 
trimmed with lace and flowers; the exterior is decorated 


THE ENGRAVING. 

with ribbon to correspond, and the plumage of a foreign 
bird. 

Second FioumE.-—Grey velvet robe, the corsage is 
cut very low. and trimmed with three falls of Brussels 
lace disposed on it in the round pelerine style. Victoria 
sleeve, the folds at top and bottom confined by fancy 
silk trimming with a gold buttov in the centre of eacn 
band. The skirt and the front of the corsage is also 
decorated with fancy silk trimming disposed on the cor- 
sage in the stomacher style, and forming a broken cone 
upon the skirt, a gold button ornaments each point. The 
hat presents a side view of that of the other figure. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 

THE ELECTION; 

BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

“-io happier hours, 

When idle fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 

One in thy mirth thou bidsfc me write on thee, 
And now I write, what thou shah never see.’* 

Rogers. 

" Only one doom for the poet is recorded.” 

L. E. L. 

So sang the gifted and the lost, the memory of 
whose lays will haunt many a young heart, long 
after that of the minstrel is broken and at peace. 
The too prophetic voice in which the poetess so 
often alluded to her own doom has been fulfilled, 
but her’s was no isolated, no peculiar destiny, it is 
that of thousands ! and all who value the tranquil 
peace of their children more than a brilliant doom, 
will join in the prayer of a late popular author, 
“ May my sons be talented, but my daughters 
happy." And yet these are glorious gifts, genius, 
intellect, imagination, and the triumphant intoxi¬ 
cation of the moment may well blind us to their 
fatal results. “ Those who are formed to win ge¬ 
neral admiration, are seldom calculated to bestow 
individual happiness," writes the Countess of 
Blessington, and the idea, although not strictly 
true, is a beautiful one, for after all, real happiness 
is a borne-feeling, and consists in the concentra¬ 
tion of the affections, rather than the development 
of the passions. But to the “ o’wer true tale," 
with which I would seek to illustrate these thoughts 
to feelings. 

It was night, and the soft moonlight fell tran¬ 
quilly over the silent and deserted streets, while 
occasionally the solitary wanderer would pause in 
his way home to catch the light burst of music 
and laughter that came echoing from the brilliantly 

illuminated mansion of the Countess of D-. 

I should have liked to have introduced a certain 
foreigner of some celebrity, who shall however be 
nameless, into that merry hall-room,and have seen 
whether he dared maintain the truth of his assertion, 
“ thatour English aristocracy are strangely deficient 
both in beauty and animation." Now when the 
barriers of hereditary pride, which cast perhaps, a 


shade over their manners in public, were removed 
by the consciousness that here all were on an 
equality—the elite of the fashionable and literary 
word. There were blues with their hair arranged 
in classic bands, and their Juno-like figures moving 
to and fro with studied elegance. Hebes laughing 
out from beneath a cloud of sunny curls, and gliding 
around in their flowing draperies like so many, 
spirits; and matrons whose faded beauty told a 
bright tale of the past every time you looked on 
them. 

The men too, quiet, reserved, and gentlemanly ; 
with a proud consciousness of superiority when 
they addressed you, which you would not have 
exchanged for all the insinuating compliments 
that were ever whispered into maiden’s ear by a 
moustachoed lip and in a foreign accent. 

On a couch in a recess of one of the deep win¬ 
dows, sat a young girl, attired in the height of 
fashion, and surrounded by an eager and attentive 
group, with whom she was laughing and talking 
with singular grace and archness. She was what 
is generally termed a fine showy looking girl, with 
bright sparkling eyes, a clear open brow, and a 
small and dimpled mouth, from which her white 
teeth glanced brilliantly every time she smiled, 
which was not seldom. There were many in the 
room more high-boni and beautiful, but not one 
who excited such universal homage as Wilhelming 
Clifford. Suddenly in the midst of her mirth, the 
glance of the young girl fell upon the clouded and 
thoughtful countenance of one who leant a few 
paces off, with folded arms, and eyes fixed earnestly 
and even wonderingly upon her’s. He was con¬ 
siderably above the middle height, and with the 
nervousness of people who fancy themselves very 
tall, had contracted a habit of stooping. His 
complexion was fair enough for a woman’s, but 
very pale, and his large grey eyes shaded by long 
dark lashes were cast habitually on the ground, 
rarely meeting the full glance of another. A high 
forehead and hair black as the raven’s wing, 
effectually preserved him from the charge of effe¬ 
minacy, and gave a singular beauty to his whole 
countenance; but it was rather the beauty of 
feature than that of intellect. 

For a moment, Wilhelmine paused in the midst of 
what she was saying, and half held out her hand to¬ 
wards him, but hemade no movementon his part, as 
if he designed to take it, or meant to venture within 
the charmed circle of which she formed the centre; 
and a sick feeling of disappointment, a dim and 
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undefined fear stole over her young heart. But 
she still laughed and talked on, her spirits be¬ 
coming more wild as they were less natural, and 
the consciousness of who formed one of her audi- 
tory, giving additional grace and eloquence to her 
conversation. 

The grey dawn of morning began to appear be¬ 
fore the party separated, and as Wilhelmine, 
leaning on her father’s arm, passed the retired spot 
in which her lover stood watching the numerous 
groups as they quitted the ball-room, and exchang¬ 
ing greetings with such as he knew, she raised her 
eyes timidly to his—those eyes that had not shrank 
before the gaze of half the room, now softened, 
and almost tearful in their mild reproach. 

Clinton Bathurst started forward, inadvertantly 
placing his foot as he did so, on the lace robe of a 
lady who was passing at the time. She looked 
back on hearing his apologies, and laughed to see 
the delicate fragments in his hand. Wilhelmine 
laughed too—he drew suddenly back, and she and 
her father passed on to their carriage. 

4 ‘ What a pity that Clinton Bathurst is so ner¬ 
vous,said Mr, Clifford. 

liis daughter did not reply, but she leant back 
and wept with vexation, it might be that a deeper 
feeling mingled with her emotion. What could 
induce persons so totally dissimilar, to love eacli 
other as they did, must ever remain one of those 
mysteries of the affections, that defy human com¬ 
prehension; 

They had met first at the house of Mr. Clifford, 
and in a season of family affliction. Wilhelmine, 
yet in deep morning for an only brother lost at 
sea, was employed in soothing the last moments of 
a sick and dying mother. And it was the low 
tones of her voice, the subdued quietness of her 
manners, that had first won the attention of Clin¬ 
ton Bathurst. In spite of the habitual nervous¬ 
ness of his disposition, he could not help feeling 
that he was to her a valued friend, she talked to 
him of all her troubles and all her hopes, and had 
a smile ever ready to welcome his approach ; things 
were in this state when they parted, and Clinton 
Bathurst weut abroad. Mrs. Clifford did not 
long survive, and is it to he wondered at, that the 
young and gifted heiress should insensibly begin 
to recover her naturally wild spirits when she 
found herself the sole idol of her father, and the 
presiding genius of the bright circle in which she 
moved 1 And yet the wayward heart of Wilhel- 
mine could not help recurring, in the midst of its 
triumphs, to the memory of that pale and silent 
being who had soothed her less happy hours by 
his kindness and his love. They met at last, and 
Clinton, for he too had been dreaming of the past, 
recognized with a feeling of disappointed wonder¬ 
ment, his gentle and retiring Wilhelmine, in the 
star of that brilliant festival. 

The following morning Wilhelmine drew her 
work table closer than usual to the window, 1 and 
caught herself eagerly watching the inmates of 
every cabriolet that dashed along the street, but 
there was not one that seemed to her, quiet and 
gentlemanly enough for Bathurst’s, whose horror 
of peculiarity and display she so well remembered. 
It is true he had not said that he would call, he 
had not even addressed her; but Wilhelmine 


judged of him by her own woman’s heart, by her 
own untold and long cherished love, and felt sure 
that she should see him. Nor was the hope, or 
the feeling which had prompted her to retain her 
simple morning dress, doomed to be disappointed. 

He came forward to greet her slowly at first, 
but the smile and blush with which she welcomed 
him, re-assured him, and ere they separated, the 
long hoarded secret of both was disclosed, and the 
happy Wilhelmine referred him to her father, not 
for an answer, but a confirmation of her own half- 
whispered asseut. 

From that hour, a change passed over the whole, 
life of Wilhelmine, she now shrank from applause 1 
as eagerly as she had before courted it, and even 
dressed in a style unbecoming to her tall showy 
figure, that it might look less distinguished and 
excite less attention. She had been previously 
accused of being the authoress of some taleuted 
productions bearing her signature, but her laugh- 
acquiescence was now changed into earnest and 
positive denial. Clinton Bathurst hated literary 
women, — that is, he feared them, and his will be 
found to he no rare character. Instead of driving 
her beautiful grey ponies in the park, surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers, Wilhelmine might now 
have been found attired with studied neatness, and 
enveloped in a deep veil, taking a solitary walk 
with her exacting lover, as far as possible from 
any of the public promenades where they were 
likely to be recognized ; and yet no one who look¬ 
ed into her poke straw bonnet, and saw the happy 
face that beamed from beneath it, no one who 
watched the proud fondness with which Clinton 
Bathurst regarded her, could have helped envy¬ 
ing her. 

To love, is generally the commencement of a 
new epoch in our lives, the forerunner of new 
thoughts and feelings that take their hue and com¬ 
plexion from those to whom our affections are 
given; and it is astonishing to see the ease with 
which the mind forsakes all old associations and 
clings to the new hopes and impressions that have 
been made upon it. 

Although Wilhelmine went out but seldom it was 
impossible wholly to refuse all invitations, and Clin¬ 
ton did not wish that she should, but there was al¬ 
ways something occurring, which made her regret 
the quiet happiness of home. Either the admira¬ 
tion she excited, gave offence to her lover, or his 
perpetual nervousness, betrayed him into some 
awkwardness. The invitation of Lady D—, 
was one however, which she felt eager to accept, as 
she was always sure of meeting agreeable and de¬ 
lightful people at her house. The party was not 
large, but it was select and brilliant. Wilhelmine 
sat at a distant table turning over the leaves of one 
of those most valuable of all additions to a draw- 
ing-room—an album, and Clinton Bathurst stood 
leaning against the chimney-piece talking to some 
friends, when the conversation chanced to turn 
on clever men and women, and the reason why so 
few of them are happily married. 

“ The thing is.” said the youDg Countess of 
A—, “ that in comparison with their own pure 
and beauliful ideal, the actual realities of the world 
appear to them to be utterly cold and worthless/^ 
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“ Men” replied Lord L-, “ like to feel 

their own superiority, and perhaps after all, those 
are the most loved, the timid helplessness of whose 
natures, makes them inclined to take things upon 
trust rather than argue ou them ; but if a clever 
woman marries one beneath her in intellectual ac¬ 
quirements, the chances are, that she ends by de¬ 
spising, him.’' 

Wilhelmine’s glance fell at that instant upon 
the flushed and angry countenance of Clinton 
Bathurst, and she trembled with a sick foreboding 
of coming evil. She would have given worlds to 
have been able to speak, to smile, to avert in any 
• way the humiliating feelings which were at war 
in a mind as painfully conscious of its own weak¬ 
ness; but she dared not, and in the hope that they 
would pass away if unnoticed, she bent still closer 
over her book, on the pages of which her burning 
tears fell thick and fast. Poor Wilhelmine! less 
gifted, thou migluest have been more happy. 

That night she had a hard struggle to resist be¬ 
ing drawn into those discussions and arguments 
in which she had once taken so brilliant a part, 
and Clinton Bathurst had the consolation, if it was 
one, of seeing her look as sad and isolated as him¬ 
self. When they arose to go down to supper, 
Wilhelmine quietly placed her arm within his, lie 
started and almost frowned, but her tearful and 
deprecating glance, somewhat appeased him. 

“ You are not well Wilhelmine ?” he said. 

“ Not happy my Clinton,” replied the girl in a 
whisper. 

“ What should make you otherwise V 9 asked her 
lover almost coldly. 

“ Do you ask Clinton ? when you have not 
once approached me all this loug evening.” 

“ But you had others, and those more capable of 
—of appreciating pour talents , than 1 can ever be.” 

“ But they were not like you, I did not love 
them,” said Wilhelmine almost weeping. 

They sat together at supper, and the homage 
which she had hitherto so carefully avoided on 
that memorable evening, would have been painful 
had it not given her an opportunity of referring with 
a graceful submission to Bathurst on every subject 
upon whicli they spoke, until, imperceptibly, the 
deep reverence of her manner, communicated itself 
to her companions, who began to imagine that the 
reserved silence of Clinton proceeded rather from 
ride, than from any inability to cope with the 
rilliant and talented group that surrounded him. 

The borough of-, having become vacant by 

death, it was the earnest wish of Mr. Clifford, that 
his intended son-in-law should stand for it, the 
interest he possessed leaving him no doubt of a 
successful result. But Clinton shrank from the 
exertion and notoriety that such a proceeding would 
involve. The old man had however set his heart 
upon it, and a large party was invited down to his 
country house to participate in the festivities which 
were to attend the canvassing of the new member. 
For a time, everything went on prosperously, 
Clinton had secretly studied elocution, and had all 
the advantages of a fine figure and prepossessing 
appearance; but when he actually found himself 
upon the hustings surrounded by his constituents, 
and with the the eager gaze of the multitude fixed 


solely upon him, he found it impossible to do more 
than remove his hat from off* his hot brow and 
bowing repeatedly, retreat behind his friends 
amidst mingled groans and laughter. 

llis opponent made a long harangue, very little 
to the purpose, but quite as good as those gene¬ 
rally heard on such occasions, and the consequence 
was, that at the end of that day’s polling lie was 
twenty in advance of Clinton Bathurst. 

Mr. Clifford scarcely cared to conceal his mor¬ 
tification, ami insisted on his writing out what he 
meant to say the next day, and pinning it inside 
the crown of his hat, a method oftener adopted by 
inexperienced speakers than is imagined by those 
who admire the graceful manner in which that 
useful article is held on such occasions, 
l “ I might contrive to learn a speech, but never 
to make one,” said Clinton despairingly. 

“ But can you find no one to help you V 9 asked 
Mr. Clifford. 

“ No one whose assistance I would either so¬ 
licit or accept,” replied the young man bitterly, 
“ But where is Wilhelmine ?” 

She had that instant stolen quietly out of the 
room, where she did not return until late in the 
evening. 

Clinton Bathurst had left the merry circle below 
and was sitting moodily before the study tire, with 
his feet on the fender and his head buried in his 
hands,—Wilhelmine’s light step failed to arouse 
him, and he only became conscious of her presence 
by feeling her arm laid caressingly on his neck. 

“ Wilhelmine!” said he, half starting up. 

“ Sit down again, my dear Clinton/' she replied 
in a gentle voice, “ I have a request to make, but 
you must not look at me or I shall not have courage 
to speak.” 

Bathurst sighed. 

“Ifyou cannot speak before one who is sure to 
admire you whatever you may say, how could I be 
expected to do so this morning with so many 
hundreds of eyes fixed upon me ?” 

“ You are a man,” thought Wilhelmine, but she 
did not express it. 

“ Well say on,” said her lover, resuming his 
seat, and turning his back towards her while he 
drew the hand that rested on his shoulder towards 
him and pressed it passionately to his lips, “ what¬ 
ever your request is I promise you to grant it.” 

But Whilhelmine still hesitated. 

“I have ventured,” she said at length, “to 
spare you the trouble 6f writing a speech for to¬ 
morrow, and if you will accept of this rough sketch, 
it wants nothing but your own additions and cor¬ 
rections to do very well for the purpose.” 

Bathurst made no movement to receive the paper, 
but a crimson flush passed over his pale face, and 
Wilhelmine trembled for what she had done, as 
she watched its dark and changed expression. 

“Clinton,” said she in a whisper, while her 
burning tears fell upon his forehead, “ speak to 
me, forgive me I” 

“ I am not worthy of you,” replied the young 
man in a voice hoarse with emotion, “leave me !" 

“ Not in anger,” said Wilhelmine meekly. 

He drew her towards him and gazed with mingled 
feelings upon her fair and beautiful face, and then 
gently kissing her, took the^ ^a]^r trera* 
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bling hand. It was at once eloquent and practical, 
containing the usual number of unkept pledges— 
appeals to patriotism and liberality, and covert 
sarcasms against the opposing party, bat worded 
with such force and clearness as to make its failure 
in effect impossible, even pronounced by a less 
elegant looking man than the aristocratic Clinton 
Bathurst. 

“ 1 had no idea it was so well written,’' said 
Wilhelmine as he finished reading it, “your beauti¬ 
ful gift of elocution has taught me to be proud of 
my own performance. Now confess, Clinton, that 
it is just what you would have written had your 
numerous avocations given you leisure to do so. 
And that I have not had the privilege of reading 
your every thought and feeling so long for nothing. ’ 

" It is if I had had but talent enough.” 

“ No, time—it was time only that you wanted,” 
said Wilhelmine, leaning her head upon hi* 
shoulder and clinging to him with a devoted fond¬ 
ness that left no room for the intrusion of a single 
bitter or unpleasant feeling in the heart of either. 

Clinton Bathurst felt it to be a duty which he 
owed alike to her love and his own pride to learn 
the speech correctly, and its effect was even more 
brilliant than he had dared to anticipate. That 
night it was generally known that his opponent 
had preferred making an honourable retreat to the 
certainty of being defeated, and the young member 
was elected without opposition. 

No one’s congratulations were more earnest and 
respectful than Wilhelmine’s, yet there were strange 
and varied feelings in the heart of Clinton Bathurst 
as he listened to the praises which his brilliant 
harangue drew forth from those who sought by their 
present adulation, to make amends for their former 
want of faith in his powers ; and his glance wan¬ 
dered restlessly in search of some lurking expres¬ 
sion of conscious triumph on the placid brow of 
his betrothed, and it was long before her gentle 
and affectionate caresses brought peace to his proud 
spirit. 

The day fixed for the election ball now ap¬ 
proached, but Wilhelmine excused herself from 
attending it on the plea of indisposition ; the truth 
was, she was too happy to care to risk it by a re¬ 
newal of her lover’s angry feelings, when he should 
see h$r the centre of attraction, as would neces¬ 
sarily be the case at a ball given in her father’s 
house. And in spite of the entreaties of Clinton 
and her father she insisted on nursing herself, as 
she called it, leaving the task of amusing the 
motley crowd to her lively cousin, Flora Las- 
celles, who had come down to stay with her, aud 
anticipated much pleasure from being the mistress 
of the festival. Having seen therefore that nothing 
was wanting she retired into her own room, and 
summoning her maid was soon surrounded by a 
heap of wedding preparations, and deep in the 
happy thoughts to which her occupation gave rise. 

That morning Clinton Bathurst having occasion 
to pass through the town, was struck by the strange 
behaviour of those whom he met, and the covert 
smile that lurked on their countenances as they 
addressed him, or passed on with a shrug, and be¬ 
fore he readied the termination of his walk his 
nervousuess had increased to such a painful degree 
that he was forced to lake shelter from their hi' 


quisitive glances in the house of a friend, from 
whence he despatched a servant for his cabriolet. 

Mr. Clifford, to whom he related what had 
passed, only smiled at the narrative, it seemed to 
him to be no more than natural for the good people 

ofi-to stare at their new member, and the 

sneer and shrug he set down to the account of his 
intended son-in-law’s known timidity, lie was 
too much engaged with the duty of receiving his 
guests to notice how few of those who had lately 
flocked around the young orator, came forward to 
renew an acquaintance so auspiciously begun. And 
to Clinton Bathurst himself, who shunned instead 
of courting society, the change was rather pleasing 
than otherwise. As soon as he could find an 
opportunity he stole away from the crowd, and 
sought the lonely boudoir of his betrothed. Wil¬ 
helmine blushed a little as she came forward from 
her feminine employment, and pushing aside some 
of the costly blond with which she was surrounded, 
made room for him on the couch by her side. 

Poor Wilhelmine! could she have foreseen that 
this was to be the last interview she would ever 
have with the idol of her young heart, she would 
have been less anxious for him to leave her and re¬ 
turn to his guests. But Cliulon Bathurst lingered 
on in spite of her entreaties as if lie foreboded what 
was to happen. 

“ I shall be with you again early to-moirow 
morning,” said he as they parted. 

“ Not very early,” laughed Wilhelmine, “as 
host you will have to drink more wine than you 
are accustomed to, so if you should have a head¬ 
ache, and be a little dull to-morrow, I suppose I 
must excuse it/’ 

Clinton Bathurst returned to his guests, ner 
joyous laugh ringing in his ears like music; years 
afterwards its memory haunted him as if in mockery 
of the past. 

The following morning glided away without his 
having kept his promise, and Wilhelmine began to 
get a little uneasy at his absence. She quitted the 
study in which she usually received him, as he had 
a dislike to encountering morning visitors, and 
entered the drawing-room, where a large circle 
were assembled, apparently engaged in earnest 
discourse, the tones of Flora Lascelles* voice raised 
for above the rest, as if in anger. 

“ I am sure,” said the young lady reproachfully 
to her intimate friend, Miss Lomax, “ that I only 
whispered it to you in confidence.” 

“ And so it is,” laughed Captain Norton, “ tliat 
scandal gets abroad, the whisper passes on from 
one to another until the secret is divulged to the 
whole world, in confidence, of course.” 

Wilhelmine came forward, and they suddenly 
ceased speaking. 

“ What were you talking about!” she asked, 
flinging herself listlessly upon a sofa. 

“ Scandal, of course, replied tire Captain, 
“ where there are so many ladies present no other 
topic would be endurable.” 

“ lias anything fresh occurred then ?” said Wil¬ 
helmine, appealing to her cousin, who coloured 
violently, but did not reply. “ Nay, do tell me. 
Flora dear?” 

“ I do not know,” said Miss Lomax, “ why 
you should not hear the report as weU Irani us as 
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otherwise, for it is now pretty generally «et about, 
and perhaps it would be a kindness to give you 
this opportunity of contradicting it if untrue.” 

“What report? For Heaven’s sake do not 
keep me in suspense!” said Wilhelmiue, graspiug 
the arm of her cousin, who turned almost as vvlyte 
as herself. 

“Well, do not agitate yourself so my dear girl/' 
replied Miss Lomax, “ and I will tell you. It is 
said that the brilliant speech which created such 
excitement, and won Mr. Bathurst his election, 
was lire composition of a talented lady now 
present.” 

“ It is false!” said Wilhelmine vehemently, 
while she fell a chilling conviction that her future 
happiness depended entirely on her being able to 
keep this from reaching the ears of her two sensitive 
lover. 

“ You should know best whether you are the 
authoress or not,” observed a lady sarcastically. 

“ I should, and I deny it positively and alto¬ 
gether ! 

u Wilhelmine!” said a voice that sent the blood 
to her heart, “ Do not let your pity for me betray 
you into a falsehood. If I had not talent enough 
to write that speech I have at least sufficient 
honour and manly feeling to avow the truth !” 

The eyes of all fell before his flashing glance as 
be passed them, and at the very moment of losing 
him for ever, Wilhelmiue felt most proud of her 
noble lover. 

That night she received a hasty scrawl, blotted 
with the burning tears of the writer, and containing 
the resolution to which his wounded and outraged 
feelings had come. The substance of the whole 
was contained in the first words she read:— 

'* Farewell !” Before this reaches you I shall be 
far on my way from my native land—un alien and an 
Outcast; with the memory of a tarnished name 
haunting me perpetually. My heart presaged this 
from the first night that I saw you on my return 
fVom the Continent, and it was confirmed by the 
never-to-be-forgotten sentence of Lord L—, * when 
a woman marries one beneath her in intellectual 
acquirements the chances are that she will end by 
despising him.' In defiance of all this I loved on, 
.feat the curse of your bright genius has fallen upon 
see at length! blighting my until now untarnished 
name—heaping acorn and derision upon my memory 
-—and condemning me to a life of shame und exile t 
May the ideal pleasure which it is said to bring to 
its votaries be some consolation to your misery when 
you shall think of all this. Farewell, once again— 
my first and only love—farewell for ever!” 

Wilhelmine laid down the letter in silence, not 
a tear escaped her, and those who knew her least 
thought her cold and passionless; but her heart 
had broken, and a few months afterwards they 
shuddered and wept over the early death of the 
beautiful and the gifted ! 

It is most probable that Clinton Bathurst died 
abroad, under a feigned name, for his friends were 
never able to gain any certain intelligence of him, 
although he is generally identified with a young 
Englishman who was wont, about that time, to 
haunt the classic shores of Italy, his noble figure 
bowed to the ground, and his restless glance stu¬ 
diously avoiding the gaze of the passer by. 

To this day a literary lady is a being unknown 


in the little borough town of —, where all in¬ 
dications of talent above the common order are as 
carefully concealed as if geuius were a crime 
instead of a gift; and the memory of Clinton 
Bathurst and his beautiful betrothed—his election 
—self-banishment—and unknown fate, together 
with the early death of Wilhelmine, has passed 
into a tale to tell at night around the quiet heard), 
as a warning to all young men who may in future 
be daring enough to love a gentle and affectionate 
girl in spite of her being a—blue-stocking. 


TO A FRIEND, 

WHO SAID “ HOPE WAS THE CURSE OF LIFE.” 

Whot! Ho)ie a curse ? No, rather say, 

A blessing kindly sent, 

To cheer poor pilgrims on their way, 

And banish discontent. 

How could the many ills of life, 

By mortals ere be borne. 

If Hope came not to still the strife, 

Of hearts with anguish torn ? 

Go watch the actions of the young, 

Go mark the words of age, 

Ab ! ’tis to Hope they all have clung, 

The child, the youth, the sage. 

The child when forced to leave its play, 
Will weep with throbbing breast. 

What pow’r then bids those tears to stay, 
And lulls him to his rest ? 

When youth's gay prospects all depart. 

And friends turn foes and hate, 

What stays the disappointed heart, 

To struggle with its fate ? 

AVhen bending o’er some loved one's grave. 
Our hearts with anguish rent, 

What from despair the heart could save, 
Were Hope not kindly sent? 

When worn with age, and rack'd with pain. 
On the bed of Death we lay, 

What could the parting soul sustain. 

Save Hope's immortal ray ? 

*Twas hope that wiped the tears away, 

From childhood’s weeping eves, 

’Twas hope that cheered youth’s cloudy day, 
And bade new dreams arise ! 

Oh ’tis a star of holy birth, 

A light that God hath given, 

To cheer our gloom while here on earth, 

And point the road to Heaven. 

L-C-. 


A SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 

Formerly, post-paid letters came quite free. 

Without the smallest jot of care or trouble; 

But now, alas ! when any come to me. 

For single, post paid letters, they charge double!! 

J. M. L. 


TI1E ROYAL BELL-RINGER. 

Bell-ringing's vulgar thought, and yet, I ween, 

I could on great examples lay my finger; 

For instance, when Pmnce Albert weds our Queen, 
He will become, though royal, u BELLa-riwger l 

J. M. L. 
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A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF PIPKIN 
POPJOY, ESQ.; 

(Containing a full and particular account of 
his Theatrical career.) 

BY HENRY ROSS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Treats affectionately of Pipkin Popjoy 
and Papa. 

There once lived a Mr. Benjamin Popjoy, a 
small, smooth pated man, whose time was entirely 
employed in bowing ladies in, and bowing ladies 
out, of two gigantic glass folding-doors with small 
brass railings, the restless fixtures of No. 9, Thrive- 
all Street, which was the house of business of 
Messrs. Popejean, Popjoy, and Doemmorl, linen 
drapers, at that time of day. This Mr. B. Popjoy 
chanced to have a little boy ; and, to cut all lig- 
marole, that little boy was Pipkin. 

« * • • 

Years rolled on, and Pipkin was fifteen years 
old, at which age his batchelor Pa thought it was 
high time to get him something to do, and there 
being a vacancy in No. 9, Thriveall Street, he 
thought that that would be as good an opportunity 
of getting his son introduced into the professipn, 
and initiated into the mysteries—dark and deep as 
they are—of linen-drapery as might present itself. 
He had destined Pipkin for a “mercantile menial .” 
Of course Master Popjoy had a wonderful dislike 
for all mercantile occupations, and contempt for 
mercantile people,—that’s a matter of course, be¬ 
cause its quite natural for the matter so to stand. 
“ Father’s hopes,” as they say, “ always are 
thwarted.” But Pipkin's Pa was, like the gene¬ 
rality of Pa’s, laudably determined in his views, 
and Pipkin was no less obstinate in his. Pipkin’s 
Pa came to the natural conclusion that his child 
muit have some secret views of his own, and in 
truth so Pipkin had. 

“ But I don’t care,” cried Mr. Popjoy, senior, 
striking the table one morning, “ I don’t care, he 
shall be mercantile 1” laying great stress of lungs 
on the last word but two. The determination of 
“carrying his point” being put into a strong bottle, 
he corked it down tight, added sealing wax there¬ 
unto, in order to preclude the possibility of its 
escape, put it in his pocket, and with the intention 
of informing his son that “ he should be mercan¬ 
tile,” he went lightly up stairs to his bed-room to 
seek him. The room door was a little open, and, 
we do not know how it happened, Mr. Popjoy’s 
eye found its way through the crack. A suddeu 
but noiseless start showed that he was rather 
astonished at something which fell on his demon¬ 
strating organ. 

In the bed-room stood a tall thin figure; a yard 
of Scotch looking stuff, which was put round his 
waist and reached his naked knees, was a substitute 
for a kilt; and another piece of the same was put 
over his right shoulder, like a soldier’s belt, and 
descended to his left thigh, where it was arranged 
in a bow with depending hangings and drapeiy, 
thereby showing that the figure was meant for a 
Scotchman. The upper lip, the chin, and the 
whisker plantations of the figure, were made 
exactly as black as it was possible for burnt char¬ 


coal to make them; whilst the cheeks and lips 
were painted equally as white as chalk could make 
them. The head was encased in a wig, five sizes 
too big, of short, black, curly hair, and the eyes 
rolled about strangely. It amused itself by jump¬ 
ing forward, at the risk of a flat proboscis, and 
throwing out its lean naked arms to their greatest 
longitude, at the same time clutching the air, 
apparently with a view to grasp some invisible 
object, and slobbering out the following words in a 
jerked and deadly-lively sort of manner:— 

“ Is that a dagger which I sec before me, the 
'andle towards my ’and ? Come let me clutch thee. 
1 have thee not, and yet I see thee still.” 

The old gentleman could hear no more, he broke 
into the room and pushed the figure flat down at 
one blow, after which lie said, 

“ So, you young vagabond, this is the reason why 
you won’t be made a respectable man is it. This 
is the reason is it? but >our wishes shall not be 
regarded, you shall be put to business to-mor¬ 
row—there, get up, get up or else I’ll knock you 
down, get up you young scoundrel dy’ehear?” 

Pipkin got up thereupon. We are exceedingly 
glad the window was not open, if it had been, you 
may depend upon it we should have to stop our 
narration here, for he would certainly have jumped 
out; but as the window was shut, we will resume 
our task again, for we have more to say. 

“ Come, you young villain !” exclaimed his 
furious father, giving him a hearty cuff on the 
left ear, and with a view of making the matter 
straight and equal, giving him a second hearty 
cuff on his right, “ be off down stairs, and never 
let me catch you at this nonsense again, that's all.” 

Pipkin would have been glad if it had been all, 
but it was not, for when he was slinking round his 
sire, and making slyly for the room door, in the 
vain hope of avoiding any more of his father's 
lavishing and knock-down arguments so copiously 
bestowed, that individual startled and surprised 
him with a sudden administration of one of his 
best kicks, which carried him from the attic land¬ 
ing place to the mat at the parlour door, in the 
time occupied in the opening and closing of an 
eye. 

It was the particular care of Master Pipkin P. 
to avoid his father as much as possible during the 
remainder of the day, and in this he succeeded till 
five o’clock, at which hour he avoided his sire 
effectually by leaving the house. 

CHAPTER II. 

A Private Theatre and a Private Perform¬ 
ance. 

According to the duty of a faithful official, we 
follow Master Pipkin Popjoy’s steps when he left 
his father’s house. He went up Old Street Road, 
and look the first turning past St. Luke’s Church; 
then the first turning on the right, and the first 
ditto on the left brought him into a short, narrow 
street, the name of which we thrust info a secret 
chamber situated somewhere or the other in the 
left hand side of our writing desk, and hide it for 
ever therein ; obscuring it from the rays of the 
penetrating sun, and from the eyes of curious man. 
There is nothing particularly remarkable in this 
little street to an uninteiested observer—he will see 
two rows of two-stories-high houses, adorned lyith 
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black shutters, dirty window-sills, and a limited 
number of diseased flowers in pots, x with gaudy 
geraniums, rickety wall-flowers, sweet Williams 
in pulmonary consumptions, and very fat stone- 
crops, which, Allah! be praised, will grow equally 
well in the gutter of a front attic window as in the 
cultivated grounds of a nobleman’s garden—he will 
see that some of these houses have green shutters, 
some with shutters as to whose colour it were impos¬ 
sible to come to any final determination, and some 
with no shutters at all; he will see all this, and will 
be justified in remarking that he sees nothing at all 
remarkable in the street. Not so with an interested 
spectator—he will see a lamp projecting over the 
doorway of a house that possesses “ never a num¬ 
ber;” a lamp, whose light hath illumined the 
countenance of many a youth, who, but for its light 
would have been an honest man and a respectable 
member of society;—a lamp whose light hath in¬ 
flamed many an erring youth with the love of fame, 
and caused him many the time and oft to rob his 
master’s till;—that lamp, but for whose light many 
an unvirtuous female would have lived to have been 
loved;—that lamp, ladies and gentlemen, immor¬ 
talised the never-to-be-forgotten situation of a 
Private Playhouse. 

It was under this identical lamp that Master 
Pipkin Popjoy passed, from thence he made the 
best of his way into a low ceiling’d. dirty, white¬ 
washed room, (called, for some reason best known 
to the manager’s self, the “ green-room,”) where he 
was immediately recognized by a haughty inclina¬ 
tion of the brainless head of a knock-knee’d youth, 
who was dressed for Hamlet . 

It was the custom of such youths as Pipkin, to 
bie them to a private theatre, there to devote their 
leisure hours to the “getting up” of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy’s; an insignificant task you’ll say, but a 
task which these youths accomplished with won¬ 
derful ease and pleasure. It was accomplished 
much in this manner : the manager of the theatre, 
who wa9 the owner of it, would propose a play, to 
this the youths agreed, inasmuch as they said 
“very well”; whereupon the manager would say 
“now then, fork out,” at which the youths would 
put their hands into their pockets, and make a 
wonderful rumbling noise therein, which would 
evidently la9t for a long while, so the manager 
would call out again “come, now then ;” thereon 
the youth who was to represent the hero of the 
proposed play, would pay out into the manager’s 
out-stretched hand a small amount of silver, some¬ 
thing more than fifteen shillings, and something 
less than twenty ; and then the youth who was to 
personify the second character, would tell another 
small amount of silver, a few shillings less 
than the first amount of silver—and so each youth 
paid a small amount of silver, agreeing in amount 
with the quality or grade of the character he was 
about to make a fool of; which various amounts 
of silver, the deep manager would knowingly put 
into his pocket; then each youth returned to his 
home, and studied his part, and in about a fort¬ 
night’s time the proposed play would be performed 
with wonderful grandeur, and amidst showers of 
orange peel. And in this manner the play of 
Hamlet had been 44 proposed,” paid for, 44 got up,” 
as the theatrical phrase goes, and was going to be 


represented on the evening of which we now treat 
with, “ the part of Hamlet by a young gentleman, 
his first appearauce on any stage.” And that 
young gentleman was no less notorious a young 
gentleman than young Popjoy himself, who, in 
company with an assemblage of uncommon fine 
boys in the green room, was already dressed and 
equipped for the part. The “properties” as they 
are called, (or in the plainer tongue, theatrical 
costumes, buckles, swords, sham guns, and such 
other description of wearing apparel which go to 
aid, beautify, and embellish theatrical representa¬ 
tion,) of a “ private,” are neither very gorgeous in 
quality, nor very extensive in quantity; conse¬ 
quently the characters must be “dressed” with an 
eye of nice discrimination as to propriety, and as 
nice a knowledge of arithmetic as to economy. The 
person for whom the dress of Hamlet was originally 
made, was a person of rather small dimensions ; 
Pipkin was of rather small dimensions, so the 
dress fitted pretty tolerably. But the youth who 
was to personate Horatio was unluckily stout, and 
there was but one stoilt dress in the establishment, 
which was for the character of Macbeth , so, there 
being no alternative, into Macbeth'a clothes was 
Horatio obliged to pop himself. And for some 
reasons in like manner were the characters dressed 
after the following manner:— Bernardo in the dress 
of Romeo; Marcellas in the dress of Brutus ; the 
Ghost dressed in a dirty sheet; the King in the 
dress of Coriolanus; and Laci'tes dressed as a/Iar- 
lequin ;—(unluckily Laci'tes was very tall and very 
thin, and a tall thin harlequin’s dress was found to 
be the only dress whose component parts would 
condescend to meet together when put on, with any 
regard for modesty at all,)—and that was the 
discipline of the gentlemens’ dresses. Nor where 
the females a whit the better off'; as an instance 
whereof we will make mention of Ophelia , who 
was to be represented by a short fat and ugly ser- 
vant-of-all work ; and the only fat short dress in 
the establishment was one composed of a pink 
body, and Scotch stuff skirt, with Scotch trim¬ 
mings; there was no helping it, and of course 
Ophelia was obliged to insert herself into the pink 
body, Scotch stuff skirt, with Scotch trimmings 
straightway. 

“ I say, Harry, how much jdid you give for your 
part ?” enquired Polonius, who was clad in a great 
grenadier’s dress. 

“Only six bob,” replied Bernardo, “ that’s 
all.” 

“ What a shame,” said Polonius, “why hang it 
if I wouldn’t go and punch the perpriater’s jolly old 
head.” 

“ Oh ! I .don’t care,” said Bernardo, admiring 
himself in a bit of broken looking-glass, “ tiu ain’t 
scarce with me you know.” 

41 Nor yet with me,” added Horatio, who had 
heard this interesting conversation, “ but I’m 
hanged if I’d be chet.” 

“ I know its a dev’lish sight too much, from 
this,” observed Polonius, “ I only gave seven bob 
for my part.” 

“T’aint wuth seven bob, for the matter of that,” 
said Bernardo, “ if you make the real value of the 
part*” 

“ Never mind, I can afford it,” responded Polo- 
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nius significantly, “the old man’s till’s behind the 
counter, and so am I too.” 

“ And so is my old man’s, and so am I, and that 
piecious often too,” said Bernardo with an air of 
comfort. At which Horatio said “ he didn’t doubt 
him for a moment,” with which the conversation 
drops between them. 

“ Ullo Iloratio,” exclaimed Hamlet, tapping that 
youth on the shoulder, “ ullo !” 

“ Ullo old feller!” said Horatio. 

“And what makes you from Wittingbug Hora¬ 
tio V asked Master Hamlet with a uniform 
theatrical air. 

“ A truant disposition, good my lord,” answered 
Master Horatio by the text. 

“ I wouldn’t hear yer sister say so—I mean yer 
enemy,” said Hamlet. 

“Pretty gal, isn’t she?” said Horatio, “she’s 
a goin’ to make her fust appearance to-night; she 
gev old Snarl three bob to let her go on as a page. 
Allow me to introduce you to her?” Wherewith 
Hamlet was introduced with great form to the 
young page—otherwise Miss Maria Lacy. 

At another part of the green-room, rather more 
retired, and consequently less noisy, were two or 
three youths with very thick heads, concocting a 
regular feast off finger-nails and Shakspeare at one 
and the same time. These numbscull youths not 
having very sun-shiny heads, were not quite “ up” 
in their parts, and for the purpose of getting them¬ 
selves up set themselves down in the most secluded 
part of the room and studied them a little more— 
which was quite proper. 

In another part of the green-room, there was a 
group of four or five more uncommon fine youths, 1 
engaged in very singular conversation, relative to 
certain “ knowin’ old files,” “ old codgers,” and 
“ rum old coves,'' meaning doubtless their fathers 
aud masters. The tinkling of a little bell for the 
curtain to draw, dispersed these uncommon fine 
boys immediately, and created a wonderfuly con¬ 
fusion in the green-room by so doing. 

It is not our intention to follow the uncommon 
fine youths through the entire play; we intend 
merely to immortalize their most successful hits, 
and to let the world know by so doing, what aston- 
ishly clever boys English boys are, that’s all. Of 
Master Popjoy as Hamlet, we must observe, that if 
applause and shouting are evidences of the success 
of genius, then was Master Popjoy a successful 
genius indeed. It was from the same feeling of 
admiration which caused a gentleman in the pit of 
the Haymarket Theatre, to throw a small plantation 
of laurel trees at Miss Ellen Tree on her first ap¬ 
pearance since her return from America, that made 
Pipkin receive a rotten orange, or the core of an 
apple, straight in the apple of his eye every time he 
entered on the stage. Every time he opened his 
mouth, the house shook dangerously; and every 
time he made an exit somebody from above made 
sure to advise him to “go home and go to bed.” 
There was somebody in the pit who persisted in 
enquiring “ how his mother was ?” and another in 
the same quarter begged to know if “his mother 
had sold her mangleand a third in the boxes 
anxiously requested to be made acquainted with 
“ whether his mother knew he was outwhilst a 
fourth continued in respectfully cautioning him to 


“ mind the holebut these, together with another 
individual in the pit, who persevered in informing 
him “ there he went with his eye out,” were per¬ 
sons of envious dispositions, who grudged him his 
success, so what they said or did must be set down 
as nought, and looked upon ‘as the essence of 
spleen. 

If we were to say anything of Master Lacy’s 
Horatio , we should be obliged to make dishonour¬ 
able mention of the names of certain eatables, such 
as rotten oranges and rotten eggs ; so we will leave 
the manner in which he performed that evening, in 
the custody of those happy individuals who had the 
felicity to see him. 

If the audience had shown that spirit of kind¬ 
ness towards the youth in the harlequin’s dress, 
who personated Laertes, which they evinced to¬ 
wards Humlet , and had cautioned him to “ mind 
the hole”—for he needed the caution most—they 
would assuredly have done a good action, for while 
delivering a most excruciatingly affectionate speech 
over the dead body of his sister, he absolutely fell 
down the hole, to the infinite delight, rejoicing and 
merriment of the audience. 

As we do not feel ourself bound to prolong our 
notice of the play and the players, we leave the 
Private Theatre; and skipping over twelve days 
which followed, find Pipkin and his Pa are once 
more friends, find Pa has conquered Pipkin’s ob- 
stinacy, and find Pipkin in 

CHAPTER III. 

The Linen-Draper's Shop. 

Exactly in the middle of the shop, known to the 
world of milliners and dress-makers, by the names 
Popejean, Popjoy and Doemroorl, being placed 
over the door in large gilt wood letters, stood a 
small square, high, wooden den, or box, which was 
beautified and embellished by a row of little wooden 
railings running round the top. The interior of 
this little habitation was fitted up with the most 
singular disregard for the happiness of the indivi¬ 
dual intended for imprisonment therein; for at 
about five feet from the ground, and one and a half 
from the top, were four wide shelves, which pro¬ 
jected out so far as to leave but a very small hole 
for the reception of the unfortunate individual’s 
body, who should be rash enough to enter. 

The prisoner’s misery was complete on being 
obliged to mount a high, black bottomed stool, 
placed for his reception in the den bsfore-hand; 
and when fairly in, the prisoner, in consequence of 
the peculiar construction of the shelves and the 
particular situation of the high black leather bot¬ 
tomed stool, could by no manner of means what¬ 
soever shift his position in the least degree. 

It was a pleasant thing to stand at a little distance 
and contemplate the external appearance of the 
little tower,—to contemplate the railings—the 
Gothic windows ; to contemplate above all, the 
head of well greased shiny hair, that arose morning 
after morping in conscious majesty high above the 
tip of the railings, and that spread around an ex- 
hilirating stench of a three* halfpenny bottle of sweet 
oil, and thereby comforted the nostrils of such in¬ 
dividuals as resided in the immediate vicinity of 
the little wooden box or den. However pleased 
the contemplation of all this would make the ob¬ 
server, his pleasure would be immediately ina- 
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mersed in a bucket of cold water, on continuing 
bis contemplations. 

Tbe face, which lived below the head of shiny 
hair in the den, partook something the virtue of a 
halfpenny lathe in thickness, and of the virtuous 
quality of a clean sheet in colour; and it was not 
to be seen at all but by looking through the railings 
of ihe den. There was something in that face that 
seemed to say its owner was imprisoned against his 
will. Sometimes the eyes were red as with weeping, 
sometimes the mouth was wet as with slobbering 
in the doing of the same, but at all times there 
was a thoughtful air, and plaintive look, cast over 
the face, indicative of the existence of some inward 
trouble, something that was best known to himself 
and roust be kept a secret; something that, 

Like a worm i’th’ bud 
Fed on his damask cheek. 

For to tell the truth Master Pipkin Popjoy, for 
such was the cognomen of the possessor of the 
head of 9 hiny hair, was getting wonderfully thin in 
the face, as we have before stated, particularly thin. 
At the age of eighteen, and at the different ages 
which exist between that and three and twenty, are 
the youths of Great Britain, including shop-boys 
and lawyer’s clerks, attached by the acting madness 
in all its forces—providing they have a relish for 
the science before-hand; and it is not until they 
have had their belly full of it, (you mustn’t faint 
away ma’am, for Lady Bulwer—good soul!—says 
somewhat wittily “ that it is not fashionable,” for 
Heaven’s sake regard the fashion of it,) that the 
madness leaves them, and they again pocket their 
brains. And this is the great harm that Kean was 
instrumental in causing, inasmuch as it was entirely 
through him that certain apprentices and articled 
youths took it into their heads, and take it into 
their heads to this day, that they were very clever 
fellows, and must needs go into the country 
straightway in order to more fully develope their 
elocutionary bumps. A very clever old tile says 
something-or-other, that “ imitation is the off¬ 
spring of admirationnow this is the reason why 
we have so many Bozes,and also why Pipkin grew 
so white and thin in his phiz. He admired Kean 
very extraordinarily, and thought himself a Kean 
immediately. “ If I could but get an appearance,” 
he would say, “ just one, wouldn’t my fortune be 
nicety made.” And then visions of large flour 
sacks full of something up to the mouths, which 
were tied up, and visions of a host of smaller ones 
bearing a short but solitary and sweet word 
“ gold,” on every individual little bag, and then a 
large iron chest, which was, in the vision, keeping 
company with the big flour bags, and host of small 
bags, locked up tight with a patent lock, which 
nobody could open, upon which was displayed the 
word “ gold” also, would rise to his view; and then 
he thought of an engagement at Drury Lane, at 
the pleasant salary of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per night, and he was supremely miserable. All 
these visions had the effect to make him look about 
him very sharply; and by dint of looking about 
very sharply indeed be fouud out the whereabouts 
of a “ Theatrical Agent,” as that class of indivi¬ 
duals are called, and consequently his happiness 
was great as he looked and saw his future greatness 
established. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A Theatrical Agent, 

With the intention of going to Mr. Pocketfee, the 
theatrical agent, Mr. Pipkin Popjoy made the best 
of his way to Covent Garden, which was not far 
from Mr. Pocketfee’s locality. A small shop, 
whose inside was invisible from the outside, in con¬ 
sequence of the obstruction successfully offered by 
the effectual over-spreading of an endless variety 
of open play-books, and whose business seemed to 
consist wholly of detaining a little dirty faced 
middle aged man, behind a small counter, reading 
play-books with all the intensity of immense relish, 
signalized the residence of Mr. Pocketfee. Into 
this shop Mr. Pipkin Popjoy with some difficulty, 
the entrance being small, squeezed himself. 

44 Is Mr. Pocketfee within ?” said Pipkin, having 
entered at last iu safety. 

“ Don’t know,” said the dirty faced man, with¬ 
out taking his eyes off a play-book he was reading, 
“ I’ll see d’rectly, if you like to wait till I’ve read 
this speech.” 

44 No particular hurry,” said Pipkin, who was in 
the greatest hurry possible; 

44 Sit down,” said he of the dirty face, and down 
Pipkin Popjoy sat accordingly. Having waited 
till the mighty little man of muck had done the 
speech, that little individual put down the bock 
with becomiug dignity, and honoured Pipkin with 
a hearty stare, which being brought to a conclu¬ 
sion, satisfactory to himself, he leaned back in his 
chair, stretched his legs under the counter, gaped 
and said at its conclusion, 

44 VVell young man V % 

“ I want to see Mr. Pocketfee,” said Mr. Pop¬ 
joy, “ is he at home?” 

u I say I don’t know,” said the dirty-faced man. 
44 W hat’s your name, in case he’s at home ?” 

44 Popjoy,” said Pipkin. 

‘‘Whatelse?” the dirty-faced man asked. 

44 Pipkin,” answered Popjoy. 

“Then you’re Mr. Popjoy Pipkin are you?” 

44 No, Pipkin Popjoy.” 

44 Oh ! Pipkin Popjoy?” repeated the little in¬ 
dividual, “ well Pipkin Popjoy, come along o' 
me.” 

With this he led the way into a first-floor front 
room, and bade Pipkin abide there till he returned. 
He was back again in no time. 

44 You’ve never been here before, have you ?” said 
he, as he entered the room. 

“ No.” 


“Then he is at home,” said the dirty man. 
“ Wait here. He’ll be here piesently,” so saying 
he disappeared. 

It was a standard rule with Mr. Pocketfee to be 
at home to an applicant on his first visit, because 
the fee, which was according to the particular line 
the person applied for, was always received at the 
first visit. Presently an individual in a bald head 
and diessing gown entered the room, bowed, rub¬ 
bed bis hands, and said, 

44 Mr. Pipkin Popjoy I believe.” 

“Thesame, Sir,” was Pipkin’s answer. 

“Well?” said Mr. Pocketfee. 

44 1 want an engagement,” said Pipkin. 

44 Oh ! you want an engagement do you ?” 

44 Yes, Sir.” 
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“ And in what line, pray ?” said Mr. Pocket- 
fee. 

“ What line ?” said Pipkin. 

“ Ay! What line? what characters V 9 

“Oh!” said Pipkin, his mind enlightened, 
“ Hamlet, Richard, Shylock, Macbeth.” 

“ Stop, stop my friend, I perfectly understand. 
Engagements of that line are scarce—I may say 
very scarce. But at the same time I think I have 
one in my eye. Excuse me for a moment—my 
book is down stairs. Dev’lish heavy book, impos¬ 
sible to carry it up—an utter impossibility.” 

“ So heavy eh ?” said Pipkin in astonishment. 

“ Heavy ? Ah I believe you,” said Mr. Pocket- 
fee. “ Why you see, that a light book would be 
of no use to me : for instance—now we’ll say I have 
got eight or nine hundred engagements, including 
engagements made and making, on my books, I 
must have the address of all my managers and their 
names—the name and address of all the profes¬ 
sionals, &c., what would be the use of a light 
book ? answer me that.” 

“ None, of course,” said Pipkin, astonished at 
the business that Mr. Pocketfee did. 

“ Excuse me,” and Mr. Pocketfee left the room. 
He soon returned shaking his head, and saying, 
“no, I made a mistake; but never mind, I’m 
considered very lucky, I may have you suited in a 
week’s time perhaps.” 

Pipkin bowed his best thanks. 

“ But let us to business,” said Mr. Pocketfee, 
after a short pause, “ first of all there’s my fee, 
that's fifteen shillings.” 

Pipkin put down the money without a murmur, 
which Mr. Pocketfee picked up with many thanks. 

“ Well, then there’s—let's see, what characters 
did you say ?” 

“ Hamlet, Shylock, Macb—” 

“Ah ! that’s the first line, very scarce. I'll take 
your address down please, that’s the next thing.” 

“ Mr. Popjoy,” said Pipkin, “ number thirty 
nine, Lant Street, Burrer,” (meaning doubtless the 
Borough.) Mr. Pocketfee wrote down the ad¬ 
dress, read it, and then added, “ heavy business,” 
thereby implying that the owner of the name of 
Popjoy was in want of a situation in the “ first” or 
“heavy business” line. This done, Mr. Pocket¬ 
fee said “ that was all,” for which Pipkin thanked 
him. They bade each other good day and parted. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Letter. 

Ten days after the interview of Mr. Pipkin Pop¬ 
joy with Mr. Pocketfee, the theatrical agent, as 
recorded in the last chapter, there arrived in Lant 
Street, Borough, a twopenny postman's bustle 
with a twopenny postman. This excellent indivi¬ 
dual, after crossing and industriously recrossing 
the road—with that laudable perseverance peculiar 
to gentlemen whose time Heaven has destined to 
be wholly devoted to the delivery of billet doux, 
newspapers, notes and letters of all sizes, kinds and 
colours—a great number of times, arrived at length 
at a green door and black knocker, whereon was 
daubed in yellow paint, not the knocker, but on 
the green door, the numbers thirty and nine. On 
this door the postman inflicted the two decisive 
blows of determination with his wonted energy; 
this performance being terminated, the door was , 


nicely opened con vivace by a vivace looking ser¬ 
vant maid, whose features were disposed in a most 
remarkable grin of self-satisfaction, and whose head 
was clad in a thick bush of very red hair, the 
proprietor whereof, the more to display its beauty, 
enclosed as little of it as possible in a very small 
cap worn on the crown of her head, and placed it 
so artfully as to impress the observer with the idea 
that it would certainly tumble down at her next 
movement. 

“ Popjoy!—Twopence!” said the postman, in 
a very matter-of-fact sort of manner. 

“ Missis ain't at home,” said the girl. 

“ What’s that to me ?” said the man of letters. 
“ Here’s a letter for Mr. Popjoy—I take it home 
as directed—and I want two-pence. Whether 
your Missis is at home or not, young woman, is 
not a matter for me to discuss. So hand it over, 
come ; your Missis '11 pay you again. 

After several minute’s exertion,the girl succeeded 
in rescuing a little bright silver sixpence from ex¬ 
cruciating darkness and from the left hand corner 
of a very lamentably dirty pocket. She was on 
the point of “ handing it over” as the Leterari ad¬ 
vised, but something striking her very suddenly, 
she recalled her hand and sixpence in a manner so 
sudden, so strange, and so well calculated to cause 
the loss of herequilibrium ; this caused an itinerant 
confectioner, and manufacturer of pancakes (who 
was passing at the moment) to laugh horribly, and 
to express himself in the following appropriate 
manner:— 

“ Blowed if the woman ain't mad! My eye ! 
Ha ! ha.” Even the man of letters involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ God bless my soul” at the hey 
presto cocklelorum movement of the girl, who 
had, by this time, safely delivered over the six¬ 
pence into the custody of the lamentably dirty 
pocket, and had seen it safely thrust into excruciat¬ 
ing darkness again. The shiny brown stuff petti¬ 
coat and dirty pocket were excluded from the 
eyes of postman by the falling over them of the 
skirt of a dress, with a dirty blue colour for its 
ground, decorated and embellished with a multi¬ 
tudinous variety of round and sauare dirty white 
dots. “ Blessed if she isn’t silly f” exclaimed the 
man of letters, “ what's the matter with you, eh ?” 

Providence has caused many singular things to 
happen in its time, and a very singular thing hap¬ 
pened just then—Mr. Popjoy, sen., had left the 
house that morning in a hurry, and in his hurry 
had forgotten to take away his gold snuff-box, 
which he remembered to have left on the mantel¬ 
shelf in the front-room. For the purpose of pos¬ 
sessing himself of it, he turned back again ; and 
just as the Postman asked the girl what was the 
matter with her, Mr. Popjoy arrived at the door. 

“ Is this letter for you, please sir ?” asked the 
red haired girl. 

“ Let me see, € Mr. Popjoy, Number thirty- 
nine, Lant Street, Borough.' “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Popjoy. 

“ Two-pence, please !” said the persevering 
Postman. The moderate demand was imme¬ 


diately brought forth ; and as the Postman pocket¬ 
ed the money, he darted an angry glance at the 
girl, and bustled away ejaculating the monosyllable 
“ Fool” revengefully. 
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Mr. Popjoy retired to his room ; and was not 
a little surprised as he read the following letter:— 

44 My Dear Sir, —I have at last found you a 
situation, wherefore you may consider yourself a 
lucky dog. It's at Newcastle, by the water side, 
where you ean have a bath every day if you like ; 
besides if you are fond of fish, you can have a blow 
out of pickled salmon, every precious night for your 
supper. The salary is two pound ten a week, the 
first two weeks of which is to be forwarded to me. 
But if you will come to me I’ll tell you all about it. 
Come soon, for you must go soon. 

Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Tiieofuilis Pockeifee.” 

44 Whew,” said Mr. Popjoy, venting his sur¬ 
prise in a prolonged whistle, 44 that’s your game is 
it Master Pipkin,—but we shall see how it turns 
out.” And after a long soliloquy, the burthen of 
which was that he should take no notice of it just 
for the present, he picked up his gold snuff box, 
and left the house once more. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Pipkin Pop¬ 
joy, having heard nothing of Mr. Pocketfee for the 
last ten days thought it was high time to call 
upon him and give his memory a jog; intent upon 
doing which off he started. He arrived at the 
little shop in due course of time, and proceeded 
to propel himself by influential means of the door 
posts. When fairly in, and having recovered his 
breath again, he looked for the little dirty faced 
villaiu—mentioned in the last chapter—and there 
he sat, in the same position as when Pipkin first 
saw him, very busy reading a play book as usual. 

44 Is Mr. Pocketfee within?” inquired Pipkin. 
The little dirty man deigned no reply. Pipkin 
repeated the question twice without success, a third 
time and,— 

44 What day’e make that filly loo for, eh ?” cried 
he sharply, 44 are you blind, that you couldn't see 
I was a readin ?” 

44 I want to know if I can see Mr. Pocketfee,” 
said Pipkin. 

44 Then you can’t; there !” returned filthy phiz. 
44 Put that in your pocket, hope it won’t burn a 
hole throo’ the linin'." 

44 Then I can’t see him?” said Pkpkin, his eyes 
flashing fire at the insults offered him. 44 You’re 
Quiteskin Potboy ain’t you ?” said the saucy box 
reader of play-books. 

44 I’m Pipkin Popjoy, Sir!” said the proprietor 
of that name with contempt and turned up snout. 

44 Remarkable s’millytood,” observed the little 
heap of incivility. 44 But, I say Popjoy, here ; 
he is at home to you ;^-I say, if you get a good 
crib don’t forget me, will you ? that's a good 
feller. 4 Foller me’ as King Dick said to Rich¬ 
mond when he was stabbed, but lord love you 
Richmond was too wide awake—he knew if he 
followed Dick, ’next momin* he’d find himself 

in-Jericho.” With a few other sentences by 

heroes and explanatory observations added there¬ 
unto by himself, the little dirty-faced man wiled 
away the time and enlivened the path up the high 
flight of steep, narrow, and pitchy dark stairs till 
he arrived at a black door, on which he displayed 
an elasticity of wrist and strength of finger that 
Thalberg, Doehler, Moscheles, Ross or any other 
mighty Pianist with all their greatness, certainly do 
not rival. 


44 Come in fool, do,” said a voice in answer to 
the knock inflicted on the black door,—and in 
they went. 

44 Ah, Potboy, (Pipkin frowned) that’s right. 
Glad you’ve come. Afraid l’de lost you. You’ve 
had it I see, so my minds easy on that head,” chat¬ 
tered Mr. Pocketfee. 

44 What head ?'* said Pipkin, somewhat as¬ 
tonished at Mr. Pocketfee’s jabbering propensity. 

“ My letter. Lost my pocket book,—nothing 
in it thank God. Your address in it though, so I 
can’t thank God for that. However, glad its ended 
as it has.” 

“ Really Mr. Pocketfee,” said Pipkin, 44 either 
my comprehension is remarkably dull, or your 

talking is so remarkably fast, or-whatever it 

is I can’t say, but certain it is that I’ve not been 
able to understand one single word you ve said 
yet.—You’ll excuse—” 

44 Oh, of course,” interrupted Mr. Pocketfee, 
44 its to talking fast,—that’s a habit, acquired by 
having a deal of business to do and a very little 
time to do it in— 'bliged to talk fast or I should 
never get to bed,—but I’ll talk slower. First of 
all, are you ready to go ?” 

44 Go !” exclaimed Pipkin in astonishment. 

44 Then you can't have had it !'* said Mr. Pocket¬ 
fee, noting Popjoy's manner. 

44 Had what?” asked the astonished Pipkin. 

44 My letter,” said Mr. Pocketfee. 

44 Really Mr. Pocketfee”—said Pipkin. 

44 I thought by this time,—let me see”—inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Pocketfee, 44 Ten—eleven—ah eleven 
days—you would have packed yourself up in a 
bundle, and have been ready for starting.” 

44 But really Mr. Pocketfee,” began Popjoy. 

44 I’m surprised,” continued Mr. Pocketfee, 
: quite astonished ; did’nt think for a moment but 
that you would have seized with promptitude this 
engagement; this engagement, that holds at an easy 
distance, a distinct road to the London boards;— 
an engagement, that I would take myself but 

for-, (lie finished the sentence by vigorously 

stroking, patting, and wagging his bald head in an 
animating manner). This engagement, that would 
make your fame at once; this engagement that— 
that Mr. Popjoy—damned if you don't surprise 
me, sir!” 

44 Really Mr. Pocketfee,” again began Pipkin. 

44 But if you’ll tell me what you intend doing 
with respect to this engagement, you’ll oblige me, 
sir!” said Mr. Pocketfee. taking a huge pinch of 
snuff. Pipkin tried to explain, but all this mys¬ 
terious matter, added to the remarkable language 
of Mr. Pocketfee, so overcame him, that having 
delivered himself once more of the words: “Really 
Mr. Pocketfee—” he was silent, and was, like a 
gent, in the play, in 44 want of words;—he wanted 
words!” 

44 Newcastle,” mused Mr. Pocketfee, 44 Nice 
place, where the coals come from.” 

44 Really Mr. Pocketfee I—” attempted Pipkin. 

44 Well, go on,” urged Mr. Pocketfee, 44 say 
4 yes’ or 4 uo’; will you take it ?” 

44 Really Mr. Pocketfee, I know nothing of it,” 
said Pipkin at last. 

44 Then you did’nt have my letter ?” said 
Pocketfee. 
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" Letter!” said Pipkin, " no,no letter; oh no.” 

"Thirty-nine, Lant Street, Burrer!” said Mr. 
Pocketfee, u that’s where I directed it to.” 

“ Did you say, for * P. Popjoy ?” " No” was 
his reply. “ Then,” cried Pipkin, u my father’s 
got it by this time.” Mr. Pocketfee told Pipkin 
to never mind ; but to listen to him. “ I’ve got a 
situation for you at Newcastle,” he said, “ where 
the pickled salmon comes from (his mouth watered 
at this savoury reminiscence). Two-pun-ten a 
week is the salary ; the two first weeks of which 
is my due. You must decide immediately. I)o 
you accept it ?” 

" Willingly,” said Pipkin, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

w Then go and get all your things in readiness,” 
said Mr. Pocketfee, and then come to me for a 
letter of introduction which I shall write for you. 
You ought to go to-morrow by rights; can you V 9 

Popjoy said nothing for several seconds, and 
when he did say something, it was in a voice of 
dramatic determination and as follows:—“ Yes 1 
Mr. Pocketfee, yes ! I'll go to-morrow,—to-mor¬ 
row, before break of day.” 

" Then you’ll be rubbed for time if you stop 
here any longer,” said Mr. Pocketfee as he pushed 
Pipkin out of the room, " you had better go, but 
don’t forget to come for your letter of introduction. 
There, good bye, don't forget.” And Pipkin left 
the house. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ And lie hied him forth.” 

Old Ballad. 

It requires a better pen than ours—(its a steel 
one, on a bone handle) and a clearer head, to do 
justice to Pipkin Popjoy in this chapter; to de¬ 
scribe the variety of emotions that raged in his 
bosom when he got into bed and put the candle 
out; to tell our reader all that passed between 
Peter’s devil and Peter’s conscience, how they 
were both armed with carving knives and pickled 
tongues, how the devil said u Go! Peter,” and 
how his conscience said u No ! Peter,” and how 
between the two he nearly lost his head, for when 
he awoke from a half-an-hour’s sleep he couldn’t 
tell, for the life of him, where it was ; he felt on 
the pillow for it; not there,—in its stead there 
rested one pair of feet and two sets of toes, where 
could it be ? He at last found his head hanging 
out at the foot of the bed, so either the devil or his 
conscience, or both of ’em, had completely turned 
him round, his head being where his feet should 
be and his feet ditto. Oh ! a much better pen ! 
A much better pen ! And then nicely to describe, 
so as to avoid giving offence to the ladies, how he 
got out of bed, and put his trowsers on the wrong 
side before, how he nearly alarmed the whole 
house by obstinately dashing his head (unlucky 
head!!) on the ground in the exertion of disen¬ 
tangling himself from his trowsers ; in additiou to 
which, how he threw down by accident his bed¬ 
chamber candlestick ; and how, in his endeavours 
to make as little noise as possible, he pushed over 
the washing stand and knocked down the looking- 
glass ; and, being dressed, to tell truly to our 
reader how cautious he continued ; how, with his 
hat on his head, an over stuffed portmanteau under 
one arm, a blue bundle under the other, and so as 


to make no noise, going down stairs with his boots 
in his hand, he left his apartment; how he crept 
as it were, down stairs on tip-toe ; how his heart 
beat high as he approached the door of his father’s 
bed-room ; and how his heart beat higher as, in 
his continued exertion to avoid making the least 
possible noise, he dropped first one boot, then the 
other, and in trying to pick them up he dropped 
the portmanteau, then the blue bundle, and finally 
his hat; how he regained them at last without 
dropping anything more, (having nothing more to 
drop); how he arrived in the passage and how— 
but a truce to this * how* and ‘ how’, let us pro¬ 
ceed to invoke the muses ; having done which, we 
will make a plunge into the sea of description, we 
will buffet, we will struggle; if we sink, why God 
bless us; if we swim, then nine cheers for the 
good ship “ Hero.” * * * * We have invoked the 
muses ; so now, here goes. 

Pipkin Popjoy then, arrived in the passage, 
trembling lest he should make the least noise. He 
ut down his bundle, &c-, and proceeded to force 
imself into a pair of half-boots, which he had 
brought down stairs in his hand so that he might 
descend noiselessly. This done he opened the 
door anxiously, and led the house breathlessly; 
portmanteau, bundle, boots, and hat being all in a 
very high state of feverish excitement. 

When Pipkin Popjoy had viewed the leaving of 
his father's house as a day afar off, he looked at 
the day as the happiest that would happen in his 
life, and longed for its arrival; but now that the 
day had actually arrived, and lie had left his father’s 
house, how differently—for all his acting madness, 
he thought and felt. His conscience had, for the 
moment, gained ascendency over his devil, and 
was proceeding to dig Popjoy’s inside with, spikes, 
needles, carving knives, bayonets, and to tear his 
heart with tweezers, red hot pincers, tongs, 
et cetera, right merrily. The pain, the indescrib¬ 
able pain, that Popjoy experienced through the 
too free application of the above enumerated in¬ 
struments, was almost immediately eased by the 
devil whispering in his other ear, the short but 
important sentence, “ Pipkin! strike the iron while 
it’s hot.” “ I will,” said Pipkin, after a moment's 
reflection, “ I will!” 

Now, although Pipkin said he would strike the 
iron now hot, he said he would do a deed some¬ 
what easier to talk about than to perpetrate. He 
said it in the heat of the moment, he said he would 
go to Newcastle, without considering certain con¬ 
siderations for a momeut; without first ascertain¬ 
ing the precise quantity of road and water that 
lay between that town and himself ; without first 
ascertaining the manner of means he must employ 
to get over the quantity of road and water that lay 
between that town and himself; without first de¬ 
scending into his breeches pocket, ascending again, 
and dragging with him such quantity and quality 
of coin as lie might find asleep therein ;—in one 
word, without (as we have above remarked) giving 
a single thought to such—not unimportant affairs, 
at all. Here was a state of affairs, Pipkin was in, 
what an Italian-warehouse-raan would call " a 
reg'lar pickle,” though he was not as yel aware of 
the fact; and it was not until after he had been to 
several coach offices that he did become aware of 
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llie fact. As the last struggle of expiring hopes, 
he Trent to the Angel, Islington,—he inquired,— 

M No; no coach to-^ay,” was the reply. As Pip¬ 
kin prepared to leave the booking-office in a de¬ 
sponding state, his egress was interrupted by the 
hallow of 44 Hi l” turning round to see from whence 
the voice proceeded, he beheld the figure of a man, 
waxing warm in the exertion of beckoning him 
bock—he went. The news was that a van to 
Leeds was the best thing for him to take;—one 
just now passed ;—“ he’d ketch it if he made ’aste 
in about ten minits.” Long-long before the ex¬ 
piration of ten minutes, Pipkin had overtaken the 
van called by the vulgar “ wagging and had been 
pitched into a sort of temporary attic erected at 
the extreme back of the lumbering machine, blue 
bundle, over-stuffed portmanteau and all. Close 
beside Pipkin, and in a very high state of preser¬ 
vation, there laid something thoroughly rolled up 
in straw, which Pipkin would have set down at 
ouce as a preserved mummy, but for certain sono¬ 
rous, and alternate gobbling sounds which ever and 
anon in thick succession escaped the exceedingly 
apparent nose of the thing so rolled in stiaw. Be¬ 
side him laid a woman snoring away to the utmost 
of her able abilities ; and beside her there reposed 
a little boy, and a small girl, and a large country¬ 
man ; the two former profoundly engaged in the 
performance of a duet on that instrument of long 
standing, called the Proboscis; while the latter 
was pleasantly engaged in grinning, in winking, 
and in the performance of a little ballet of action, 
in comicality, unprecedented. The countryman’s 
chief desire during the rehearsal of the ballet of 
action appeared to consist in a wish to engage 
Pipkin’s attention without making an open 44 Hallo!’’ 
or disturbing the snorers. He succeeded in attain¬ 
ing his end ; and was on the point of addressing 
Pipkin, when a voice from without the attic hal¬ 
loed out, “ Coom Bill; are ye aweake? if e’ are, 
come down, for I’m nation drowsy.’’ Tlieu the 
butt-end of a heavy waggoner’s .whip was thrust 
into the attic,and laid about, and fell on, 44 Bill’s” 
leather buskins for all his continued cries of, 44 I’m 
aweake, I say I am aweake, done ye leave off,” 
with wonderful heartiness of purpose. Bill de¬ 
scended ; leaving Pipkin in an unenviable state of 
dissatisfaction. From the countryman’s action and 
frequent pointings at the sleeping individuals, it 
was evident, thought Popjoy, what he was going 
to say was relative to them. And Pipkin had 
heard at different periods, a few indistinct excla¬ 
mations issue from the mouth of the male sleeper,— 
short in themselves, but quite sufficient to excite 
curiosity in him—such as:— 44 Plato thou reasonest 
well! Thou dried eel-skin. Hung be the heavens 
with black! Twenty of ’em at sword’s point!” 
and such like. Pipkin was of opinion that the 
male sleeper was an actor, but whether of comedy 
or tragedy he conld’nt tell. 44 However,” he said, 
“ its evident he is an actor, and as Mr. Pocketfee 
said I must make friend’s of ’em all, I'll make a 
friend of him when he wakes.” 

It is not our intention to tire the reader with 
every word of conversation which passed between 
our hero and the male waker;—for being awake, 
we cannot with any propriety call him a 4 sleeper’ 
any longer—-it is merely our in tent ion to inform 


the reader with such facts as it is necessary for him 
to know. 

The male waker was the identical manager (so 
he said) in whose company Pipkin was engaged ; 
the woman, his wife; ana the children, his chil¬ 
dren. Pipkin gave him the letter of introduction 
with which theatrical agents are wont to arm their 
victims. 44 Yes, yes,” said the manager, 44 quite 
right; I always thought it was, Mr. Popjoy glad 
to know you,—and,—that we may be long ac¬ 
quainted is the only wish,—you may rely upon it, 
of myself, Mrs. Give-cheek, and the babbies.” 
Very little passed between them afier the conclu¬ 
sion of this singularly constructed speech till they 
arrived at Dunstable. The waggon stoped, and 
the Givecheeks got down from the attic with great 
dexterity, and beckoned the wandering Pipkin to 
do the same. When he was half way down, a 
stage coach passed by ; and as it passed Pipkin 
received in the middle of his back a heavy blow, 
so heavy that the next moment he was busy in the 
interesting occupation of kissing—aye reader kiss¬ 
ing—kissing his mother-earth. When the paiu 
was somewhat gone, he arose—strong in the belief 
that Mr. Giveclieek bad administered the blow by 
way of a joke—for the purpose of 44 pitching iu” 
to Mr. Givecheek immediately, by way of a joke 
also; but to his surprise he found, when around 
he cast a glance, that he was quite alone. 

“Come Mr. Popjoy make haste!” cried out 
Mr. Givecheek. from the parlour window of the 
* Pig * u the dinner’s getting cold.” 

“ Dinner!” said Pipkin to himself, 44 there won’t 
be time for that; the waggin will be—” 

He looked round, ’twas gone,—he hadn't paid 
his fare neither. He hastened to communicate the 
fact to Mr. Givecheek, who in reply said, 44 well 
let it go ; ah, to the devil if it likes/’ 

44 But Mr. Give—” said Pipkin. 

44 But Mr. Popjoy,” interrupted Mr. Give¬ 
cheek, “ will you have any dinner or no that’s the 
thing—wherein lo catch the conscience of the 
King,” he added in a gabbling under tone, as he 
made an incision “ wide and deep” in a roast leg 
of mutton. 

Pipkin was about to enter the Inn, in the front 
parlour of which his manager was already en¬ 
sconced, but was prevented by a voice saying in a 
reproachful manner, 44 Popjoy.’’ 

He looked round, there was uobody bye. 

“ Pipkin !” said the voice. , 

Concluding it must be Mr. Givecheek calling 
him, he hurried into the parlour at once. 44 Was 
that you calling me ?” he asked, 44 calling me by 
tbe name of Pipkin ?” 

44 Me !” said the manager, 44 no ; how should I 
know your name ?” 

Pipkin was staggered. “ It was strange,” lie 
muttered. 

u It was your imagination. 1 say,” said the ma¬ 
nager, “ you haven’t got eight shillings handy have 
you. I paid the waggoner for you, if you remember.” 

Pipkin paid the eight shillings ; four more than 
the thief manager had paid the waggoner. 

“ But I thought you were going to Newcastle ?” 
said Pipkin. 

“ Eh ?—Why,- -yes—I—I did think of going 
but—but—” stammered Mr. Givecheek. 
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“ But you changed your mind, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Givecheek. 

“ Ila, ha! yes; so I did,” said the manager, 
“ so I did, I changed my mind Mr. Popjoy.” 

This was sufficient for Pipkin, but for any one 
who knew what acts of villainy aud cheating that 
class of vagrants perform, it would have been very 
insufficient. 

“ We’re going to do Roller (Rolla) to-night. 
You can go on as a soldier if you like, in black 
moussies and red breeches. It’ll make you get 
used to the foot-lights, the more you go on the 
better. 

Pipkin consented ; and at a few minutes to six 
the party—Pipkin, Mrs. and Mr. Givecheek, and 
the “ babbies,” started in a body for the theatre. 

CHAPTER VII. 

SHORT AND SWEET. 

There came a little fat man in company with two 
tall lean men, inNlhe stomach of a blue great coat, 
to the bar of the Crown Inn. The little fat gent., 
the two lean gents., and the blue great coat were 
evidently from London. 

“ Pray can you tell me the way to the theatre 
Miss,” said the little fat man, who was evidently 
the commander-in-chief of the little army, to Mary 
the bar-maid. 

“ If you take the first turning to your left, go 
down a lane on your right, and cross over a little 
stile at the end of it, you will see a large broken 
down barn ; that’s it.” 

“Oh! thank you Miss c ” said the little man. 
“ I hope you’ve got the chaise quite ready Mr. 
Pye,” he said as he left the bar. 

“ Quite sir,” said Mr. Pye, and on they went 
to the theatre. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EAST. 

The reader’s attention has been drawn sufficiently 
to the description of theatricals, so that we do not 
intend to describe what manner of performance or 
audience, or anything else, expired within the barn, 
or as it was called theatre. 

It was a little passed eleven o’clock, the per¬ 
formance was over; Pipkin had washed away the 
“ moussies” and got out of the “ red breeches” 
and was wishing the company “ good night” in¬ 
dividually. In five minutes he had concluded, 
and in five minutes more, “ a change came o’er 
the spirit of his dream”—such a “ change,” ye 
-Gods! He had just left the threshold of the barn 
door, and was proceeding to lift his right leg over 
a little stile previously to lifting himself over, when 
somebody “ knocked him on the head” with a 
sizeable stick,—such a knock it was;—one of 
those descriptions of knocks called by the vulgur 
“ Wollopers.” All was darkness—he could see 
no one, but he could feel some one though, for 
the invisible gent, continued to larrup him with a 
stick, and at the same time he interspersed amongst 
the larrups such exclamations as : “ Ah! all!” 

“ you d-d rascal 1” “ I’ve got you have I V* 

“I’ll teach you to play such pranks again!” 
“ Seize him Pye!” “ Murder him Gobble !” 
“ Gag him Pye 1” “ Drag him away Gobble !” 
and addressed Messrs. Gobble and Pye by turns in 
that manner. The stick at length was made (from 
pure exertion) to cease its occupation, when Pip¬ 


kin was seized by two men, bound, gagged, and 
thrown into a vehicle of some sort, with the same 
carelessness as one would throw a snowball in the 
Thames. The vehicle went on at an immense 
pace, and continued to whirl on with the velocity of 
Fortune’s wheel. Pipkin thought he was smugged 
at first, but remembering the names of Gobble and 
Pye, a light dawned on his blinded optios—was 
it his father ? It was. He had received his son’s 
letter, over night, found his son gone next morn¬ 
ing, and being aware that his son’s purse was not 
deep enough to allow him to go per coach knew 
that he should overtake him, as his son must 
either walk, or go by some slow conveyance. He 
started, taking Messrs. Gobble and Pye with 
him,—he saw Pipkin alighting from the sky-par¬ 
lour of the waggon,—he gave him the twack on 
his back,—he called him from the first floor front 
room window as before related, and lie finally 
waylaid him in the field adjoining the theatre. 

• * * * 

The remainder of Pipkin’s life was chiefly spent 
in the den, (described in Chapter III.) Theatri¬ 
cals had no charms sufficient to draw him from 
his father’s house again. He devoted his time 
wholly to the mysteries of certain little red linen- 
draper’s books, and certain little bits of white 
paper in form of the ace of diamonds. He died 
at the age of five-and-twenty of a pulmonary con¬ 
sumption, and his father thereafter was sorry for, 
and lamented having denied his son the theatrical 
life he wished for. 


THE FALLEN LEAF. 

BY "MRS. •LEIOIl CLIPFE. 

I have caught thee, thou truant! I hold thee, and 
now 

I would ask why so early thou leavest the bough, 
Ere the chill winds of Autumn have sered thy green 
hue ? 

Hath the breeze been tby lover 1—Hast found him 
untrue ? 

Did he premise thee love when thou budded, and 
then, 

A faithless deceiver, take pattern by men, 

And make court to the blossom that rivalled thy 
charms, 

And sighed in its petels, and sleep in its arms 1 

Has he sighed as he passed the young Lily, or given 
A kiss to the Rose, as he wing’d from yon Heaven ? 
Did he pause as he pass’d the gay Pansy, or rest 
On the Cottager-Violet’s trembling breast? 

Or was it the Tulip, a flirting old maid, 

His passion by showy externals betrayed, 

That made him behave so unkindly to thee. 

And wrest thee, unfaded, away from the tree ? 

Thou art fallen ! Ah ! never again to resume 
Thy emerald tint in the freshness of bloom ! 

I saw thee when first thou emerged from the stem, 
And hailed thee fair Springtide's most beautiful 
gem ; 

And now I behold thee fast fading away, 

Though Autumn hath scarcely yet shorten'd the 
day! 

Thou are swept off, poor leaf, in the pride of thy 
bloom, 

And condemned, like a mortal, to waste in the tomb! 
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A voice as of singing, 

Went joyously Dy, 

Its echoes are ringing, 

In melody nigh; 

Its low Yoice was breathing, 

A breath of delight; 

Around the heart wreathing, 

In visions most bright. 

Tis beautiful, 'tis beautiful, on the golden sky to 
gaze, 

When the glorious Sun is sinking, as the glowing 
Eve decays; 

Whilst hope is springing in the heart, that glad, and 
fairy guest, 

Whose home is fairer than the hues, of the deep 
empurpled West. 

Tis beautiful, 'tis beautiful, to watch the gladsome 
Spring, 

When youth's sweet trust, and glowing love, around 
our spirit's cling; 

To wander through the verdant fields, among the 
pleasant flowers, 

Whose perfumed freshness, mirrors back our child¬ 
hood’s early hours. 

Tis beautiful, 'tis beautiful, to hear the low winds 
sigh. 

Whilst yet the lip is glad with smiles, and bright 
with hope the eye, 

To listen to the soothing Btrains, of music as they 
fade. 

Ere yet they sadly, to the heart, bring sorrow's haunt¬ 
ing shade. 

'Tis beautiful, 'tis beautiful, when the silent stars 
are bright. 

When the moon o’er the pure heaven sheds, her soft 
and holy light; 

To gaze upon its quiet page, and feel the heart beat 
high, 

With glorious visions, yet unchilled by cold mor¬ 
tality. 

’Tis beautiful, 'tis beautiful, to gaze on beauty’s 
cheek, 

In eyes where sweet affection shines, for sympathy 
to seek; 

To pour our fondly cherished hopes, upon a shrine 
so fair, 

Whilst yet we fondly, madly deem, the heart is 
mirrored there. 

The light strain is dying 
Away from my ear, 

But a low voice replying, 

Is hovering near; 

A voice as of sadness, 

That wakes in my heart, 

Which hath bidden the gladness, 

Of music depart* 

Yes beautiful, most beautiful, is earth in her fair 
array. 

To the eyes that are beaming brightly, to the hearts 
that are young and gay; 

And beautiful, most beautiful, its gladsome pleasures 
seem, 

Ere yet the dazzling spell is brbke, of youth's en¬ 
chanted dream. 

But mournful, very mournful, when the glowing day 
declines, 

When the last sunbeam of the West, in golden lustre 
shines ,* 


To feel the heart grow oold, and sad, as we read in 
that fair light, 

The shadows of our fading hopes, that once were 
warm and bright. 

And mournful, very mournful, is the soft, and Sum¬ 
mer breath, 

Of gentle winds, which round the heart, in haunting 
memories wreath; 

To watch the fresh’ning Spring come forth, to deck 
the earth with bloom. 

And feel, though verdure reigns without, within is 
lonely gloom. 

And mournful, very mournful, is the light wind’s 
plaintive sigh, 

Wak’ning the silent fount of tears, that gushing dim 
the eye; 

And mournful is the music, of a loved familiar tone. 

Which bringeth many voices back, which now are 
hushed and gone. 

And mournful, oh I how mournful, when the lovely 
eve behold. 

To feel the heart’s sweet trust is now, suspicious 
grown, and cold; 

To know our early confidence, life’s brightest charm 
is fled, 

Our spirits glow, grown dim and cold, our sweet 
affections dead. 

Oh! mournful, 'tis most mournful, thus to feel our 
bright hopes fade. 

Our morning brightness, overcast, by sorrows haunt¬ 
ing shade; 

To turn us from our present, to our loved and early 
years ; 

And feel, how cold the heart has grown, beneath 
congealed tears. 

E. K. S. 

I CANNOT CALL THE WORLD UNKIND. 

(stanzas), 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

I cannot call the world unkind 
In so forgetting me; 

For, oh! it bad not aught to bind 
To Memory—like thee? * 

I hid myself from its broad gaze 
For thy dear eye alone, 

But to exist—that sun whose blaze 
Was all my light which shone. 

Ah, me! it glow'd too transiently, 

Like winter's fitful gleam. 

That shines in haste, as if the sky 
Were smiling in a dream ! 

Farewell! oh, ponder o'er that word, 

A blessing's in the sound, 

Telling, although each pulse is stirr'd 
With agony profound— 

In the lorn heart, thou wanton chain'd 
Ruthless, but to betray, 

(Bereft of hope—its love disdain’d) 

Still owns thy fearful sway— 

And feels, deep in its core yet dwells 
A life-enduring spell. 

Which, unto list’ning angels tells 
That thou may'st still—farewell! 

Its first fond prayer—and oh, the last 
These lips will know to frame 
Till all is o’er, aud hope is past, 

And Love is but a name ! 
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THE HUGUENOT. 

“ My dearest Isabel, why afflict yourself? 
You know your father is safe, since King Charles, 
in consideration of his father’s services, has pro¬ 
mised him safety, and that his property shall be 
restored to him. 

“ But then he has so many, and such powerful 
enemies there.” 

“ Well, he will not be long there, and my 
absence will be only a few days. In the mean¬ 
time you will be with the Earl at Kenilworth, and 
when we return, then, then you will be mine.” 

We will spare the reader an account of the 
parting between Sir Philip de Braissont and the 
Lady Isabel de Cherville. 

Our readers will be pleased to look back to 
about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Charles the Ninth swayed the sceptre of France. 
This unhappy prince, though a tyrant and a bigot, 
was not naturally morose or sanguinary, and those 
events which have rendered his reign infamous in 
the annals of History are less to be charged on the 
King than on the Queen, Catherine de Medicis, 
and the faction of the Guises. 

It was rather late one evening, during the winter 
of the year 1573, that a man wrapped up in a 
black cloak was seen traversing a broad and hand¬ 
some street in Paris, leading straight down to the 
Seine, and looking about him with an enquiiing 
air. lie was accosted by a man of a noble and 
commanding appearance with— 

“ Good Even, Seigneur, you seem a stranger in 
this our bonne ville de Paris.” 

14 I am so, Seigneur,” was the reply given in 
a manner so cold and repelling that the other 
noticed it. 

u Ye have no need of such caution with me,” 
he somewhat haughtily replied, “ Seigneur Comte 
de Cherville, I know you and your object, and I 
wish to be your friend. But will ye rest yourself? 
here is a tavern, and methinks it seems but rea¬ 
sonable, for ye look fatigued.” 

The Count was thunderstruck at this address; 
he looked at the speaker, but he was masked, and 
the Count had a faint, and very faint recollection 
of the voice; and indeed the individual before him 
was so altered since the Count had seen him that 
if his face had been visible he would have been 
unknown to him. A few momeuts’ reflection con¬ 
vinced him that the wisest plan was to trust him¬ 
self to this mysterious stranger, and accordingly 
he followed him into the tavern; here, as no other 
persons were present, the stranger took off his 
mask and displayed to view a countenance strik¬ 
ingly handsome, but with an expression of mingled 
melancholy and fierceness. 

“ Now,” said he, “ we are alone, I can speak 
with more freedom. You have not yet seen the 
King?”-“No.” 

“ Then the sooner you see him the better; 
Paris is in a stale of great confusion, and the 
King cannot prevent it; the King cannot expect 
to prevent it after setting such an example as he 
did on the night of St. Bartholomew.” The 
stranger sighed heavily, but made no reply. After 
a moment’s pause he resumed, “ I warn you to 
keep yourself concealed till you have seen the 
King.” 


w I thank you for your caution, but it grows 
late, and if you can direct me to the house of 
Mynheer Dalkeren I shall be greatly indebted 
to you.” 

“ I shall pass his house and will conduct you 
there.” 

As they proceeded from the tavern, “ Seigneur, 
may I ask your name ?” said the Count. 

“ My name,” replied the other, “ is Charles 
Fitz Henri de Lys. I am a general in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s army—but here is the house of Dalkeren; 
good night.” 

So saying, the stranger left him. After many 
knockings at Dalkeren's door it was pretty evident 
that, like sober, calculating Dutchmen, they were 
all gone to bed, and there was certainly no admit¬ 
tance that night. Upon perceiving this the Count’s 
first purpose was to run after and overtake the 
stranger; but this was impossible, he was now 
quite out of sight, and after running down several 
stieets he gave up the attempt, and wrapping up 
his face in his cloak he entered a little cabaret in 
an obscure part. Here, round a good fire, were 
collected some half-dozen people, busily passing 
in review the political events of that eventful 
period, and giving sage but discordant opinions 
on the same. 

“ I never will believe,” said a stout little man 
by the fire, “ that France was ever better governed 
than at present; look at the English and German 
goods that are so plentiful; and who cares fora 
few tousand Huguenots being sent to de Deyvil.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said another, “ but then there’s the 
taxes you have nothing to do with, and it’s ray 
firm belief that the King and the Duke of Guise 
think we have all got the Philosopher’s stone, for 
its nothing but pay taxes all day; but, however, 
the times are not much to be complained of for 
all that, and seeing we have had a toughisli day’s 
work, let’s even have another cup of wine, and 
good Hans, do you give us a song.” 

“ Hans, who was a Dutch smuggler, wailed 
not further invitation, but in rather a rough voice 
he immediately struck up in praise of his beloved 
occupation:— 

SONG. 

Oh, who's so brave as the man who knows 
The perils of the sea, 

Who never shrinks from fiercest foes, 

Whate’er their colours be. 

And who's so wise as he that well. 

Like a summer morning's lark. 

Where billows roar and surges swell, 

Can steer his gallant bark. 

And who so rich as they who hold 
The Ocean for their own. 

And foreign stores and foreign gold 
Can find where’er they roam. 

Then “ vive la mer” and “ vive la guerre,” 

And a cup for “ vive le Roi,” 

And may trade's full tide spread far and wide, 
Alike in Peace and War. 

This song was received with no small applause ; 
another and another succeeded, another and ano¬ 
ther cup of wine,aye, and even brandy, went round, 
till the mirth of the revellers became vehement and 
noisy, and our hero, after finding it useless to remain 
to witness that boisterous joy which it was impossi- 
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hie for him to partake, left them. It was now mid¬ 
night, and the bright aud frosty moon shone coldly 
but brilliantly on the vast slumbering city. The 
Count insensibly strolled down to the river, and 
here gazing on the broad waters of the silver Seine, 
gleaming in the clear moonlight like a sheet of 
glass, finely contrasting the dark heavy masses of 
castellated buildings, that loftily frowned on them, 
and which seemed as if reposing from the enor¬ 
mities that every day witnessed ; he thought how 
different was the peaceful character of the scene 
before him to the dreadful state in which Paris, 
that nucleus of tumult, was plunged during these 
turbulent and dangerous times. Whilst indulging 
in these reflections he felt himself suddenly seized 
upon by a strong grasp from behind, and before 
hts astonishment would allow him to speak he was 
gagged, pinioned, and carried away by a party of 
armed men. Through many a narrow and gloomy 
street did they pass, till the waters of the moat, 
the lofty turrets starting into light amid the lustre 
of die moon, the military centinels, and the terrific 
grandeur of the fortifications, announced their 
approach to that dreadful abode of despair, grief, 
and fear, that awful shrine of royal despotism, the 
Bastille. 

M Qui va 1&, qui va lit,” was the salutation, as 
the party advanced to the gates of the fortress. 

“ Amis vive le Itoi,” was the answer. 

A few words with the officer on duty secured 
entrance, and as the drawbridges were drawn up, 
the portcullisses let down, and the gates separately 
fastened behind them, the Count gave up all hope 
of human aid, and looked only to that Being who 
is the King of Kings, Lord of Lords, and the only 
ruler of Princes. Passing through a long passage 
they entered a lofty, but gloomy baronial hall, and 
here the person who appeared to conduct them, 
opening a side door, discovered a narrow winding 
flight of steps cut in the solid rock; cut in the 
same manner were cells containing iron cages, in 
some of which the torch of the gaoler shone upon 
skeletons, in others upon the dead bodies of those 
who bad been confined there till famine restored 
them to liberty by death; in others were living 
men, some of whom had evidently arrived very 
near the end of their miseries; racks might be 
seen in some parts, and instruments of torture were 
hanging on the walls; down another, and yet 
another flight they passed, where the cold damps 
were hanging about the walls, and the torch which 
lighted them was almost overpowered by the 
noxiously prevailing vapours of the place; at 
length they stopped, and into a small cell, scarcely 
large enough to stand upright in, was the Count 
thrust, 120 feet from the surface of the earth, with 
scarcely any hope of seeing again the light of day. 
The iron doors were barred on him, and he heard 
the retreating footsteps of the gaoler for a con¬ 
siderable time before all was hushed in unbroken 
stillness and impenetrable darkness. Three days 
passed, the Count took no note of time, for not 
to him came 

u Day, or the sweet approach of morn at even.” 

But at the end of this period the gaoler again made 
his appearance, and desired the Count to follow 
him. After ascending for some time the superior 
spaciousness of everything around them, and espe¬ 


cially the light of the moon streaming in through 
the small grated window, once more announced 
their arrival among the living. Through many nar¬ 
row and intricate passages did the Count follow his 
conductor in silence, till at length the door of a 
high and spacious hall opened, and the gaoler 
taking the Count by the arm, said softly— 

“ There is the Duke of Guise.” 

At the upper end of the hall, at a marble table, 
sat a tall, stoutly made man in complete armour; 
his fierce and haughty countenance betokened the 
habit of command, and his broad high forehead, 
and the whole cast of his head and face, indicated 
great, almost unbounded talents. It would have 
been impossible to have mistaken the actual ruler 
of France; around him were many military officers, 
soldiers, and men employed in the prison. The 
Count, conducted by his attendant, advanced to 
the front of the table, and after remaining a few 
minutes in silence the Duke thus accosted him 

“ Seigneur, ye did foolishly, seeing the intel¬ 
ligence we have from all quarters, to trust yourself 
again in France.” 

“ My Lord,” was the answer, “ I have his 
Majesty’s engagement for the safety of my person, 
and the restoration of my estates.” 

So saying, he was about to produce the King’s 
promise, when the Duke, with a contemptuous 
and sarcastic smile— 

“ Nay, nay, *tis as well where it is, it will 
do you no service; we are often compelled to 
annul the indiscreet promises of our nominal 
rulers. With regard to your life, it is forfeited to 
the law for the part you took in the rising at Am- 
boise; and that tract of land on which the estates 
of Cherville lie is in the possession of his eminence 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, who has taken Cherville 
for his own residence.” 

The Count was about to speak to vindicate 
himself, and to deny his having had any share in 
the rebellion of Amboise, (which was indeed the 
truth), when the Duke again stopped him— 

“ We have no time, Seigneur, to listen to de¬ 
fences ; you must now say where your coadjutor 
and fellow-traitor, Sir Philip de Braissont, is.” 

The Count, who knew that by this time his 
intended son-in-law was in France, at the house 
of Dalkeren, peremptorily refused to answer this 
question. 

“ Well then, see you the rack, we will put it 
in motion directly. You, there, get the ropes 
ready.” 

The Count stood for a few moments in silence 
with his arms folded; at length, fixing a keen and 
penetrating glance on the Duke, be exclaimed— 

“ Traitor! enemy to thy King, thy country, 
and thy God, yet dream not thou shaft escape 
vengeance, think not that the blood of those slain 
—murdered on the night of St. Bartholomew, 
crieth to Heaven in vain ?’* 

For an instant the haughty warrior quailed be¬ 
neath the glance and the rebuke of de Cherville, 
but soon recovering himself he replied with a 
sneer— 

“ Ye may talk about God to children and old 
women, not to soldiers like me, who are good 
Catholics.” 

Two or three men now came forward to lay the 
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Couut on the rack, when an officer approached 
and slipped a letter into the Duke’s hand. A 
scowl of unspeakable vexation passed over the 
brow of the proud nobleman, as he cast his eye on 
the first lines of this epistle; as he proceeded fur¬ 
ther his indignation burst forth, and rising up he 
flung the letter with a look of unutterable disdain 
aud defiance on the table. 

" ‘ Release the Count de Cherville—pain of 
incurring our displeasurede par le Roi, curses 
and confusion on him; what 1 does he threaten 
me l But we will see how much good this shall 
do; and while he spake he burnt the paper in the 
flame of a torch near him, and then trampled it 
under foot. Now carry him back again to his cell, 
feed him with bread and water; another time I 
warrant we be not so disturbed. To your duties 
all.” 

The soldiers, officers, &c., left the hall; the 
gaoler carried back the Count to his dungeon, and 
the Duke was left pacing the hall backwards and 
forwards in a state of great agitation. Three days 
more passed and brought no change in the affairs 
of de Cherville, but on the morning of the fourth 
day a royal messenger appeared at the gates of the 
Bastille, accompanied by a young man in armour, 
and wearing the vizor of a nobleman; they de¬ 
manded to speak with Neville St. Pierre, the 
governor. When he made his appearance the 
messenger presented to him the royal mandate: 
after reading it he replied— 

u I am directed to set at liberty Louis, Comte 
de Cherville; I am not aware of such a person 
being in confinement here, but if it is so the King’s 
order shall be instantly obeyed. To say the truth, 
there are many persons here who are rather pri¬ 
soners of the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, than of the King and the law.” 

However, in a short time the object of their 
mission was found, and delivered up to the King’s 
messenger. 

“ Philip de Braissont, my dear Philip,” ex¬ 
claimed the Count, as soon as he saw the young 
nobleman already mentioned, who had lifted his 
vizor, how have you been able to restore me to 
liberty ?” 

“ Why,” said he, " Dalkeren passed you by 
the Bastille as you were being conveyed there, and 
as soon as I arrived told me of it. I went im¬ 
mediately to the King, who wrote a note to the 
Duke of Guise for your release, but finding that 
answered no purpose he supposed that it had not 
been delivered, and after waiting a day or two 
sent a messenger, whom I accompanied. This is 
all I have to tell you, save that we are to go im¬ 
mediately to the King.” 

By this time the morning sun shining on the 
armour of the guards and the white stone battle¬ 
ments of the palace, announced the end of their 
journey, and entering the gates they were soon 
ushered into the presence of Charles the Ninth. 
The Count was to the utmost degree astonished to 
recognize in the King that mysterious friend who 
had met him on the first evening of his arrival in 
Paris, and shewed him the house of Dalkeren. 
After the customary respects and salutations the 
King, taking a paper and addressing himself to the 
Count, said— 


“ Here, Seigneur, is the order for you to take 

? ossession of your estates; this is the last promise 
ever make to a heretic. Where is your son?” 

“ Alas! sire, he perished with thousands of his 

countrymen in that night of-” 

" Say no more, you are amply revenged. Never! 
never! since that night have I enjoyed a moment’s 
peace, given up to the utmost agonies of body and 
mind, I remain an awful monument of divine jus¬ 
tice. Here, nor in Eternity, there is no hope.” 

“ Oh 1 say not so,” cried Sir Philip, “ yet there 
is hope in Heaven.” 

“ Never! never!” exclaimed the King, “I 
will tell you ray dreadful secret. A day or two 
after that night, which I have never since dared to 
name, I wandered alone by night through the 
streets till I came to a place which had been inha¬ 
bited by Huguenots, where the earth was covered 
with bloody vestiges of the late crimes, and the 
houses were levelled with the ground. In the 
midst of these one alone remained standing; I 
went up to it, and looking in at a window, I saw 
a young female of surpassing beauty, but her 
cheek was pale and her eye rayless: she beckoned 
to me and I entered; then, after regarding me 
attentively for some minutes, she took a harp and 
began in a wild, sorrowful, and truly unearthly 
voice, to sing, and these, these were the words of 
that strange minstrel. 

DIRGE. 

Deep! deep ! in the gloom of the silent tomb 
Are those whom most I love 
And I am alone, to weep and to moan. 

Till I shall pass above. 

Blest! blest were the hands of those holy bands 
Who fell for our God's good word, 

Nobly they stood till their heart's best blood 
Crusted the murderer's sword. 

But the vengeance dire, of eternal fire, 

From the Lord and God of might, 

On the guilty head of him who led 
Those murderers shall light. 

No rite was said, above the dead 
For whom mv grief hath flowed, 

But the midnight knell of their passing bell 
Deluged a land with blood.* 

The Summer's heat not oft shall beat. 

Not oft the leaf shall fade, 

Ere the judgment meet shall be complete, 

And the toes of heaven repaid. 

Aud one by one the doom shall come 
On the slaves of Hell accurst, 

And tremble thou who rulest now, 

For thou shalt fall the first. 

As she finished the harp fell from her hands, and 
she fell lifeless before me! The next day I sent 
there again, but the house had been rooted up from 
its foundations. I made enquiry among tne sol¬ 
diery, but have never been able to learn anything 
of that house, or that maiden who thus pro¬ 
nounced my fate. Yes 1 it is the decree of Heaven, 
but dreadfully have I been, and yet more dread¬ 
fully will I be avenged on the Huguenots, who 
are the causers of my misery; they roused my 


in® alarm bell of the ralace rung at midnight, 
after the Festival of St. Bartholomew, as a signal 
for the massacre. 
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sleeping fury, they drove me to slaughter and 
burning!” 

As the king finished this recital he motioned 
them to depart, adding— 

“ Seigneur, sell your estates to some Catholic, 
or you will not hold them long; my life is ebbing 
fast, and the property of all heretics will soon be 
seized. I bear within me the seeds of a mortal 
and incurable disease, I have felt it ever since my 
fate was thus mysteriously revealed to me: I shall 
fell the first/’ 

The door now opened, and the Duke of Guise 
entered; be bowed with a cold politeness to the 
Count and Sir Philip, and addressing the King, 
said he had business for his private consideration. 
Our heroes rose and departed; the Count staid 
but another day in France, to effect the sale of his 
estates, and then went on board a vessel in the 
Seine with his friend Sir Philip, and setting sail 
for England, in a few hours the blue shores of 
their native country were lost to their view. 

Need we say any more—need we tell of the 
union and happy life of Sir Philip de Braissont 
and Isabel, the lovely daughter of the Count. 
Need we say anything of the unhappy monarch of 
France, and of the Duke of Guise. Charles lived 
but a few months longer, and died in a dreadful 
state of mental and bodily sufferings, expressing 
his determined veugeance against the Protestants. 
The Duke of Guise and his brother were assas¬ 
sinated by the order of the succeeding King, who 
in his turn fell by the hands of an assassin, and 
it was only under the protection of Henry the 
Fourth that France found rest in his reign. Sir 
Philip de Braissont and and his amiable bride 
returned to the land of their fathers, and closed 
their lives in peace. X. P. T. 

A LEGEND OF THE PILLAR TOWERS. 

The chrystal waters breaking at the base 
Of that old island-tower, which grimly smiles, 
Raising its graceful head to Heaven’s face, 

The monarch of the bright surrounding isles. 

For ages on their surge have felt no trace 
Of man—or, if some impious bark at whiles. 

Hath dared the imaged Heaven to displace, 

Its wreck alone remains, crush'd at the towers' 
base; 

And men relate how first the Southern kings 
Of old, brought arts and arms to Banba’s isle. 
Decking her beauty, skill’d in the course of things 
Passing, and past, and future-fated, while 
Wandering, to spread the light which knowledge 
brings. 

But resting, soon to yield their souls to guile 
And darkness, and to wild imaginings, 

Which infinite thought upon the human spirit 
brings; 

How, when a foreign race their power o’erthrew. 

And our Milesian fathers ruled the land, 

The men of peace, the hoary sages flew 
To their high towers of strength, round which a 
band 

Of safety, by myaterions art they drew,— 

A troublous lake arose and did expand 
Afar, and boisterous waves around them grew, 

Which hair’d these sages not, but checked th’ in¬ 
vading crew; 


And the Milesian Ninar held the sway, 

Of Banba’s isle when the Redeemer came. 

And then the powers of darkness pass’d away, 

And truth uprose with a surviving flame, 

The Gentile empires bow’d towr’ds their decay. 
And human glories fled before the name 
Of Him, who had permitted them, and they 
From year to year became less coveted each day ; 


And at this hour, down from their troublous height. 
The billows fell, and black no longer roll’d 
In their mysterious and tempestuous night; 

But whene'er Heaven was calm, as if controuled 
By soothing nature, smiled as nature bright, 

Until man’s footsteps near’d them,—when the 
fold 

Of their strong arms relax’d from sleep and night. 
Came o’er the waters, rousing horror and affright; 

And since that false calm had come o’er that lake, 
Not e’en those potent seers had ever dared— 
Coming from strange seclusion—it to break ; 

And for twice seven ages nightly glared 
A light, which for a star lone wanderers take. 

And none dare enter; but tradition spared 
The memory of their presence, and it spake. 

Of a returning time when all their power should 
wake; 

And sooth it was, when ’neath a rule divine. 

The wanderings of their potent minds should 
cease, 

That as of old expected, they might shine— 

A light amid the nation—and give peace. 

And power, and virtue never to decline. 

Until the love of arts and lore should cease ; 

And then those mighty men, with aid divine— 

But not after their fall, without that aid—should 
shine. 

Morn on the lake, and the wide sky so clear, 

That Heaven might well seem opening on the 
sight, 

Thro’out the widespece of th' empyrial sphere. 

Its golden walls and towers spreading light 
Before them, like a sun, ere they appear. 

And the acclaim of nature’s wild delight, 

Uprising from the mountains far and near, 

As answering seraph-barps, which they approaching 
hear; 


Winding among the forest-heights, whioh crown 
The beauteous margin of that sacred wave; 

A troop in vestments white, with hymns come down. 
And in their train the beauteous and the brave 
Follow unto the margin lone and brown, 

And quickly glide over that awful wave. 

Whose lash had been oblivion,—but since shone 
Religion, have the snares that circled knowledge 
gone. 


Naoimh. 


From the Persian. 

A stranger came amongst us and wandered to and 
fro, 

He asked to be a Cazy, but the Vizier answered 
No l 

He bribed him with a Donkey,—the thing has come 
to pass; 

Bat there bad not been a Cazy, if there bad not been 
an A88. 

What would become of us, if we were to brood 
with vain constancy, over the objects that have failed 
us, and were once our sum of bliss. 

A, Porter, 
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TO THE EDITRESS OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


TO TIIE EDITRESS OF THE BELLE 
ASSEMBLEE. 

Madam, —In your last number of the Belle 
Assembles , there was kindly given for the benefit of 
those of your correspondents who could not find 
them for themselves, certain rhymes for them to fill 
up. Now you roust know that 1 am Robert the 
Porter, and Sally the Chamber-maid, having by 
chance taken up your periodical which was laying 
on her Mistress’s toilet, and unfortunately cast her 
eyes upen this notice of your’s, has at last consent¬ 
ed, only on condition, that I produce such an 
effusion as shall be received by you and put in 
print, to grant a boon I have been long, very long, 
unsuccessfully seeking. How could I suppose 
that anything a poor illiterate youth could produce, 
who picked up all he knows at a charity-school, 
would possess merit sufficient, to recommend it¬ 
self to the favourable reception of the Editress of 
the Belle Assemble*. However there was no alter¬ 
native—Sally was inexorable—and the verses en¬ 
closed, are the product of many brain-racking 
hours. I am quite a novice at poetry, I never did 
any but once before, and that was, what is 1 think 
called “ a Sonnet/' on Sally’s eye-lashes, a 

*' *-jetty fringe, 

Thnt kiss’d her soft cheek's downy tinge,” 

which composition I suppose, was the unlucky 
cause of her singular request. I hope, Madam, 
then, that, considering the circumstances f you will 
less critically than usual scan these verses. Con¬ 
sider how much I have at stake, and regard auspi¬ 
ciously, this my maiden attempt at poetry. 

The subject of the lines is founded upon fact. 
“ I could a tale unfold,” a heart-rending tale of 
real life, had I sufficient time, and were I capable 
of doing it justice. Often have I heard my grand¬ 
father speak of Miss Letitia Harcourt, she was 
my great grandfather’s wife’s sister—the daughter 
of one of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
small town in which she lived. Beautiful and ac¬ 
complished, adorned with every personal and 
mental charm that could fascinate the eye or cap¬ 
tivate the heart, she was an object of admiration 
to all who knew her. Many were they who sought 
to obtain her hand in marriage, but without suc¬ 
cess. Yet there was one of the number—Charles 
Montagu—whom she deeply loved ! He was a 
young man, intelligent, and though he could not 
be called absolutely handsome, possessed of a fine 
manly open countenance; his lofty intellectual 
brow, and his full penetrating eye,'singled him 
out, to even a common observer, as one possessed 
of mental qualities, far superior to the common 
herd, and upon him her affections were centred. 
But she was proud—he moved in a lower grade of 
society than herself—and she would not have it 
said that she had accepted Charles M. for her 
suitor. Ardently did he love her, but though his 
image was indelibly impressed upon her heart, she 
continually treated his advances with scorn. At 
last, maddened by her disdain, in a moment of 
desperation, he committed the rash act that termi¬ 
nated his life. She saw his bleeding coq)se—her 
reason fled — and through life she remained a 
raving maniac. While the tempest was raging 
she would be seen exposed to all its violence, ap¬ 


parently unconscious of the warring elements 
around her, invoking execrations upon her own 
head, for the supposed murder of her ill-feted 
lover, or else calling to him in expressions of the 
tenderest endearment. 

There were particular circumstances connected 
with her history, which gave to it a thrilling inte¬ 
rest, but, as I said before, I have neither time nor 
ability to give you more than this faint outline of 
it. This tale, of one nearly allied to our family, 
suggested the subject-matter of the enclosed lines. 
Sadly reduced in worldly circumstances are we 
since these events occurred, but I am not without 
hopes, that the day is not far distant, when the sun 
of prosperity may again rise, and shed its benign 
influences upon our path. But I am trespassing 
upon your patience, and wandering from the sub¬ 
ject in hand. Trusting that that kindness and 
tenderness for the feelings of others, which ever 
characterizes the fair sex, may in this instance be 
exercised towards me, and that next month may 
shew that my efforts have not been unsuccessful, 
and thus leave Sally without excuse for further 
tantalization. 

I remain, Madam, yours’ respectfully, 

R. M. B. 

She stood amid the terrors of that night. 

That e’en the stoutest heart might well affright, 
Unmoved, unconscious! Fearfully did groan 
The gathering storm! No freshening wind had 
blown 

For many a day, and n*w an ominous robe, 

Horrid and dark, o’ersprend the heated globe; 

Nought could be seen throughout the thicken'-d 
haze, 

Except at intervals an awful blaze 

Of light intense! Oh ! who is she I wonder. 

That creature fair— unheeding, though the thunder 
Loud crashes o’er her head, and momentarily 
brigbt'ning 

Her figure wild, athwart her gleams the lightning; 

Oh list! she speaks!—“See! see! the sanguine 
flood, 

What mean these fearful drops of human gore! 

Tis be ! ’tis he! Oh horror ! I have hurled . 

With maddening stroke, thee, loved one from the 
world 

Alas ! poor maniac, thy feigned scorn his heart had 
broken, 

And thou of his sad end, remain’st an awful token. 

R. M. B. 


Madame d’Arblay. —This celebrated ladv, who 
lately died, was the second daughter of Dr. Aurney, 
author of the “ History of Music.” &©. Boswell 
mentions Miss Burney as being a great favourite 
with Dr. Johnson, with whom, while she poured out 
his tea for him, she used to enter into a literary 
controversy, with infinite tact and spirit. Miss 
Burney was the author of *' Evelina,” “ Cecilia/* 
'* Camilla,” ** The Wanderer,” &c. She was born 
about the year 1754. Her father was organist of 
Chelsea Hospital, where be resided for the last five- 
and-twenty years of his life, and he breathed his last 
there, in 1814, aged 88. Dr. Burney’s eldest son, 
James, sailed round the world with Captain Cook, 
and afterwards commanded the Bristol, of fifty guns, 
in the East Indies. He published some judicious 
tracts on the best means of defending our island 
against an invading enemy. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

A ball-room,—it is a joyous scene to the young 
and happy, a brief vision of all that is bright and 
beautiful; it seems as though there could not 
exist a world of care beyond its fairy precincts; 
the brilliant light—the spirit-siirring music—and 
more than all, the fair and graceful forms, that 
glide with light and noiselesss step through the 
mazy dance, each face beaming joy, and hope, and 
beauty, all combine to make a ball-room a scene 
of fascination and delight, and imagination could 
not picture any more surpassing elegance than that 

displayed in the abode of the Marchioness of_. 

Her only son had just returned from a conti¬ 
nental tour, and a ball was given to the fashion¬ 
able elite , to celebrate the event. 

The splendid rooms had been thrown open, and 
the distinguished guests were arriving in quick 
succession, when a young lady passed swiftly and 
unnoticed, and seated herself unobserved in the 
recess of a window in the ball-room. 

Adeline Melville was an heiress, and niece to 
the Marchioness, a marriage with her and her 
cousin had long been looked forward to by the re¬ 
latives of both, but Adeline had been educated at 
some distance from the metropolis, she and her 
cousin had not met since they were too young to 
retain any recollection of each other; but Adeline 
was not beautiful as heiresses generally are ; she 
possessed no charm to attract the casual beholder, 
her s was a countenance of mental beauty, it was 
not one destined to make the passing strangers 
gaze in admiring wonder, few noticed her but those 
wbo knew her, yet, when once known, she was 
loved for ever. 

She had resolved to attend the ball, aud to re¬ 
main unseen ; she wished to see her cousin, to 
observe him while she was unknown, and thought 
by those means to form some judgment of his 
character. 

The doors were thrown open, and the Mar¬ 
chioness entered with her son. 

Sedly Danvers was tall and finely formed; his 
complexion fair, almost to effeminacy ; his eyes 
blue, but without expression; his countenance 
pleasing, but without one feature that spoke a 
mind of more than ordinary powers; his dress was 
rich and showy, and his tout ensemble bespoke a 
strict adherence to the extreme of fashion. 

A buz of admiration and of welcome greeted him 
from every side, and Adeline, though too far to 
catch his words, beheld the smile of mingled 
vanity and pride which returned the courtesy of all 
around him. 

Adeline thought, and thought most truly, that 
it is not in scenes of brilliant gaiety we can form 
a just estimate of another's character; it is not 
when surrounded by the allurements of fashion and 
amnsement, that we can judge of worth or failings; 
that heart must indeed be callous, and those senses 
vitiated, whose best feelings are not at such a time 
called into action, and it too often happens that 
much misery in after-life is the result of ties formed 
under such auspices. 

Sedly danced, and though he excelled in the ac¬ 
complishment, his manner was evidently studied, 
and intended to elicit admiration; in the course of 
the evening, Sedly approached the recess where 


Adeline sat intently watching him; he saw her, 
and raising his glass to his eye, gazed at her with 
curiosity, and then addressed her in a strain of 
complimentary enthusiasm ; he descanted on the 
guests, admired some, and ridiculed others, point¬ 
ed out to her notice several whom he boasted 
having " wooed and won,” but who were now de¬ 
serted for some more attractive fair one, till having 
at iast fairly exhausted his subject, he bowed him- 
selfaway. 

With all these foibles, Sedly possessed several 
good traits of character ; he was generous to pro¬ 
fuseness ; be had good and honourable principles, 
but allowed bis excessive gallantry and unmeaning 
compliments, to carry him sometimes beyond the 
bounds of reason, falsely believing that the meed 
of flattery is an incense acceptable to the female 
sex. 

This just conception of her cousin's character, 
passed rapidly into the mind of Adeline, when a 
gentleman advanced, and seating himself near her, 
immediately adressed her, and expatiated warmly 
on the splendour around them. 

While listening to her new acquaintance, 
Adeline attentively regarded him; he was appa¬ 
rently not more than five-and-twenty; his coun¬ 
tenance prepossessing, but not handsome; his eyes 
dark and expressive of intellect and benevolence ; 
he was attired in black, and his dress and appear¬ 
ance bespoke elegance without display, and neat¬ 
ness without formality. With infinite tact, the 
stranger conversed on such topics as were interest¬ 
ing to the person he sought to entertain; he was 
an ardent admirer of music, and dwelt on the 
beauties of the ancient masters, now almost for¬ 
gotten in the attraction of rising talent; he had 
read much, and well, and he descanted on every 
popular work with energy, and discriminating 
judgment. 

Adeline was so much interested in the discourse 
of the stranger, that she forgot to screen herself 
from observation; she was soon recognised, and 
formally presented to Sedly, but before she left her 
seat to mingle with the guests, she looked towards 
the place where she had left the stranger,—-he was 
gone! 

• * * * * 

Several weeks elapsed, when one morning 
Adeline sat with the Marchioness in her own 
apartment, who being slightly indisposed, had 
I sent for the family physician, whose panegyric was 
her favourite theme ; she had long promised her 
niece an introduction to Mr. James Kirtley, her 
medical friend, but Adeline had hitherto evaded 
it; she had pictured him to her imagination an 
elderly man, vain, garrulous, and repulsive to all 
he fancied his inferiors in worth or abilities; she 
had scarcely determined whether to retire or re¬ 
main, when Mr. Kirtley was announced, and to 
her astonishment she beheld the stranger she had 
met at the ball. 

If Adeline had thought him agreeable in the 
brilliant circle where they first met, how was her 
admiration excited, when she saw him in the dis¬ 
charge of his professional duties ? The polite ur¬ 
banity of his manners, the readiness with which he 
comprehended the meaning of every half-uttered 
word, the exactness and precision with which he 
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gave his opinion, and explained his directions, all 
stamped him a highly talented member of his pro¬ 
fession. Nor was this all—it was not in the 
dwellings of the rich that James Kirtley was fully 
appreciated ; in the abodes of want and misery he 
shone the most; it was the poor whom his skill 
had helped to raise from the bed of pain and sick¬ 
ness, from whom he accepted neither fee nor re¬ 
compense ; it was the destitute to whom he had 
restored those who were all they had to love and 
succour them ; these were the beings who knew 
his worth, and blessed him. 

He was a frequent guest at the house of the Mar¬ 
chioness, and Adeline found her cousin’s over¬ 
whelming compliments, most agreeably relieved by 
the frank politeness of the young Doctor. Was it 
surprising that Adeline should look with glad 
anticipation to every opportunity of meeting Mr. 
Kirtley at her aunt’s ? But the astonishment of 
Sedly was unbounded, when one evening, haying, 
at his mother’s repeated counsels and suggestions, 
made a formal proposal of marriage to Adeline, 
he was politely, but decidedly rejected. His 
habitual vanity, and self-possession, received an 
unexpected blow; yet so it was, and Sedly con¬ 
soled himself by adorning his person with renew¬ 
ed zest, and a determination to fair Vaimable 
again, to whoever was inclined to accept his 
attentions. 

With that decision and candour that charac¬ 
terized his every action, James in a short period, 
asked the hand of Adeline; need it be said that 
the young heiress did not refuse his offering, but 
bestowed herself and her ample fortune on the 
object of her choice. 

Sedly also married, but he selected a being gay 
and frivolous as himself, her dowry came most ] 
opportunely, for it helped to extricate him from the 
many embarrassing debts which *his thoughtless 
extravagance had caused. 

James and Adeline—need it be said they were 
happy ?—and that each looked back with pleasing 
retrospection to the night when Adeline first saw 
the two persons between whom she drew the just 
and striking contrast, that ensured to her a life of 
social happiness. 

Elizabeth Polack. 


WE ONLY MEET AS STRANGERS NOW, 

We only meet as strangers now, 

We change no word nor glance, 

The thought my lips dare not avow, 

Is on thine own, perchance ; 

But struggle wi^i it how we will, 

We cannot shroud the past, 

Tho’ o’er its memory coldness still, 

Is as a mantle cast; 

We only meet as strangers now. 

Whatever eaob may feel, 

The heart throbs quick, but o’er the brow 
No changing shadows steal ; 

The task to quench affection’s fire. 

Is ours to share , but how ? 

Thy pride—my shame—all, all require 
We meet as strangers now. 

Frederick II. 


BEADS FROM THE ROSARY OF A 
FRENCHMAN. 

No. I. 

A Pear tor Thirst. 

Men and Women, whosoever you may be, have 
a care that you keep a Pear for the hot weather! 

If you use up your corn, while it i9 yet green, you 
will not even have stalks enow to make whistles of; 
though indeed you may console yourselves by the 
assurance that while your wiser neighbours are 
reaping plentiful harvests, you have at least extri¬ 
cated yourselves from the difficulties of straw beds, 
since, of a natural consequence, there can be no 
straw where there is no com. So indeed says the 
proverb; and proverbs are proverbially in the right. 

But perhaps you may ask me what I mean by a 
pear for thirst,—a pear for the hot weather? I 
have not far to seek for a reply. In like manner as 
there are many sorts of thirsts , there are numerous 
genera of Pears. Every kind of that fruit adapts 
itself to a corresponding thirst. Attend!—If we 
consider Man in every possible variety of situation, 
of which, what we have the pitiable custom of mis¬ 
calling the Social Order, is composed, we may re¬ 
mark that every individual of the human race 
exercises his functions in gravitating round a centre, 
which is his especial destiny. Hence the palpable 
result, that each one of these individuals is pos¬ 
sessed of exigencies in accordance with the amount 
of enjoyments, which are procurable in the circle in 
which he has been wisely placed. Now, do not 
lose the thread of the argument; which, if you 
have understood properly, or misunderstood im¬ 
properly, which will do as well, will explain to 
you what I mean by our thirsts. Let us now look 
for our pears ! —A young girl thirsts for a husband. 
She wishes for independence, a home of her own, 
and the sage organization with which Divine Provi¬ 
dence has blest her, prompts her to love, and to seek 
return of affection. She fixes upon a lover,—he is 
her Peer ! Unfortunately he too often proves a 
melting one, and in her old age she may come to 
have more thirst. A young man marries an old 
woman, for riches or for rank. Very well! The 
Pear is a little hard, but the gilded rind will at 
least last a long time, and Time may mellow the in¬ 
terior. But, if not,—why his old pear cannot en¬ 
dure for ever, and he is not forbidden to be thirsty 
again, when it is gone. The pear of the Artist, is 
Fame,—that of the Poet also,—but his grows on the 
laurel. These fruits are too often tainted by the 
wasp-bites of envy, and rotten at the core by the 
venomous canker of calumny and malevolence, two 
hornets which haunt Genius and Talent. The pear 
of the man of business is Wealth,—but it often falls 
before it is ripe, or still oftener, from over-ripeness 
through artificial means. 

We have all our Pears,—cherished wishes, pet 
desires, and favorite ambitions. Happy are they 
who have them not—like Tantalus—ever before 
them, yet ever unattainable ! But, alas! alas for 
him , the insatiable glutton, who, preserving nothing 
for his thirst, devours all his pears atone banquet! 
For him there is nothing henceforward but an aim¬ 
less life, without hopes or wishes.—My friends, 
swallow up your Pears, if you please, but at least 
preserve the pip, ! Digjtized by CoOgfe C ’ 
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THE POET’S BRIDE—A TALE. 

BY HISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 

I loved thee for thy sweet revealing 
Of woman’s own most gentle feeling. 

L. E. L. 

“ Oh would that it were miy happy destiny to 
wed a Poet!” 

This exclamation fell from the lips of a young 
lady, as she finished the concluding stanzas of a 
new poem, aud laid down the elegantly bound 
volume upon the sofa on which she sat. 

“ And Derhaps such may be your destiny, my 
dear Kate, observed her companion, a lady some 
ten years her senior, but who still retained the 
freshness and beauty of early youth. 

“ Alas no! such happiness can never be mine,” 
and Kate Riverswood sighed heavily. 

“ And why not V 9 was the enquiry. 

“ I cannot have the vanity to suppose I possess 
sufficient attractions to engage a heart such as a 
poet must possess.” 

“Nay my dear, your modesty induces you to 
underate your own powers of pleasing,” interposed 
her friend, “ believe me I shall deem him a for¬ 
tunate man who possesses the heart of Kate 
Riverswood.” 

“ I have the vanity to think he could not possess 
a warmer one, or one which would be more entirely 
devoted to him,” she returned, whilst a glow of 
enthusiasm dyed her cheek; “ but then you know, 
dear madam, I have no superiority of intellect, no 
genius to attract one so highly gifted.” 

“ You have what is far better,” rejoined Mrs. 
Wilmot, “ you have a heart free from guile, a sim¬ 
plicity of character but rarely met with in this 
world of deception.” 

“ Ah, my dear madam,” cried the grateful girl, 
whilst a tear swelled in her bright azure eye, and 
rested on her glowing cheek, “ all the world will 
not view my actions through the same kind medium 
in which you do.” 

“True, all the world may not have sufficient 
discernment to appreciate your worth, but the 
Poet is not a part of the world, his thoughts and 
aspirations are above it.” 

“They are, but they would be also above me! 
such a being must look for a congenial soul, some 
daughter of genius, whose mind might assimulate 
with his own.” 

“Well, we will not at present decide the argu¬ 
ment whether my dear Kate Riverswood is worthy 
of becoming a Poet’s bride,” observed Mrs. Wil¬ 
mot, smiling and rising from her seat, “ but I will 
tell her among the guests 1 expect on the morrow 1 
anticipate the pleasure of beholding Granville 
Aubery, the author of the poem which has called 
forth her admiration, and the wish which she thinks 
so improbable can ever be realized.” 

A deep hue of carnation again overspread the 
cheek of the young lady, “ are you really in earnest 
my dear madam ?” she asked. 

“ Never more so, and I will further tell you lie 
is a valued friend of mine, and I requested his so¬ 
ciety at this time for the express purpose of his 
seeing you 99 

“Ali, now you are jesting,” returned Kate laugh¬ 


ing, and she unconsciously took up the volume and 
opened its pages. 

“ On my word what I say is the truth,” cried 
Mrs. Wilmot, “ but don’t be alarmed, my little 
violet, I have not hinted a word of my possessing 
such a sweet flower as yourself in my parterre, I 
shall leave him to discover it himself by its odour.” 

“ You may do that with perfect safety, my dear 
Mrs. Wilmot,” returned Kate, “at least with 
safety to him, but perhaps not (and she turned her 
eyes half-laughingly, half-seriously upon her com¬ 
panion) but perhaps not to my inexperienced heart.” 

“ I would not see that gentle noble heart a prey 
to unrequited affection for kingdoms,” exclaimed 
Mrs. W ilmot, she extended her arms as she spoke, 
and Kate Riverswood sunk upon her bosom. 

“ Come, come my sweet Kate,” she pursued, 
kissing her polished brow, “ you will make me, 
who have this ten years mingled with the unroman- 
tic world, as much of an heroine as yourself. 
Forget what I have said, and above all do not let 
the thoughts of this Poet absorb your mind. It 
was ill-judged in me to breathe my wishes on the 
subject, but what is past cannot be recalled.” 

Kate gently withdrew herself from her friend’s 
embrace, and glided from the room. 

Mrs. Wilmot was decidedly a woman of fashion, 
but not a woman of dissipation, she was an heiress, 
and had early been introduced into the world, but 
had the good sense and good principle not to make 
choice of a husband for either his rank or his riches, 
but for the graces of the mind, and the qualifica¬ 
tions of the heart. With youth and beauty, wit and 
a fascination of manners perfectly irresistible, Mrs. 
Wilmot was universally admired and courted, but 
she took no ungenerous pleasure in raising ajealous 
pang in the breast of her husband, and appeared to 
value her own attractions only as they contributed 
to his happiness. Their time was usually divided 
between a town and country life; but in either 
their hospitable abode was the resort of the most 
estimable as well as the most talented of the circle 
in which they moved, every one was emulous ofan 
invitation to Mr. Wilmot’s family mansion, for 
they were certain of finding there polished society, 
agreeable entertainments, and excellent accommo- 
dations. Yet this season they had for nearly a 
month received no other guest than Miss Rivers¬ 
wood, who was a distant relation of Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s. Kate Riverswood was the eldest daughter 
of a country gentleman, who felt a pride in never 
quitting his own estate, and bringing up his family 
in total seclusion from the world. Losing his 
wife when his daughters were just arriving at that 
age when they more especially require a mother’s 
care and precepts, he had placed them under the 
tuition of an amiable and accomplished lady, 
whose bright example and almost maternal regard, 
rendered their loss less severely felt; Kate was of a 
disposition naturally gay, and perhaps a little vola¬ 
tile, but the grief she endured at the death of her 
beloved and excellent parent had chastened that 
exuberance of spirits into a pleasing medium be¬ 
tween gaiety and gravity ; she possessed no pecu¬ 
liar talent, but had, by perseverance and an amiable 
desire to gratify her dear remaining parent, made 
tolerable piogress in those accomplishments suited 
to her sex. A naturally vivid imagination, fostered 
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by retirement, and the love of Nature's works, had 
made her a passionate admirer of poetry, not the 
poetry alone which pleases the ear with its soft and 
melodious sound, but which elevates the soul by its 
grandeur of sentiment and style. 

Her features were small and feminine, but with¬ 
out any extraordinary beauty; her form was grace¬ 
ful and symmetrical but somewhat diminutive, and 
her attractions on the whole might not unaptly be 
compared, as her friend Mrs. Wilmot had done, to 
the violet, which although shrinking from the gaze 
of the beholder cannot fail to be appreciated and 
admired by those capable of entering into the 
charm of beautiful simplicity. 

Although Miss Riverswood had attained her 
eighteenth year, this was the first time she had 
ever quitted for one night her father's mansion, 
the first time she had parted from her affectionate 
sisters, and it was not without many tears that 
parting took place, notwithstanding the anticipated 
pleasures of the visit; but in the society of one so 
amiable and well-informed as Mrs. Wilmot, it was 
impossible for her young friend not to be happy, 
ana rapidly the days and weeks glided away. Her 
hostess was no less pleased with the naiveite and 
unsophisticated manners of her youthful relative. 
She had postponed inviting any of her fashionable 
acquaintances, that she might enjoy her society 
exclusively; but thinking she was perhaps doing 
her young guest an injury by debarring her of this 
opportunity of mingling in that sphere she was 
fitted to adorn, she had resolved to extend her hos¬ 
pitality to a few choice friends. Amongst these 
Mr. Aubery had been suggested, and the thought 
immediately occurred to Mrs. Wilmot (though she 
was not a match-making lady) that Kate Rivers- 
wood was exactly the girl to please his romantic 
imagination. Granville Aubery she knew had 
formed more than one slight attachment to some 
of the beauties of ton , but his exalted idea of per. 
fection in woman not being realized he had with¬ 
drawn his suit in disappointment. 

“ Here,” thought the lady, “is a creature whose 
guilelessness and simplicity cannot fail to enchant 
a mind like his, and she has beauty quite sufficient 
for a poet’s fancy to deem divine.” 

Mrs. Wilmot knew her invitation would be 
most welcome, for in addition to Aubery's friend¬ 
ship for the lady and her husband, the charir.s of 
the romantic scenery which surrounded their man¬ 
sion could not fail to be a powerful attraction to 
one capable of entering into such pleasures. She 
placed a copy of his last effusions in the hands of 
her fair relative preparatory to the introduction, 
and would have deferred all mention of his name 
till his arrival, had not the exclamation of the young 
lady herself called it forth. 

. ■» # * * 

The morrow came, and with it the guests Mrs. 
Wilmot had expected ; there was a Dowager 
Countess and her three nieces, an Earl and his 
two sons, with some few persons of less note; but 
Kate Riverswood scarcely saw them as she curtsied 
in return to their salutations, her eye wandered for 
the Poet, and it fixed upon him before the intro¬ 
duction could take place. Yes, she was sure it 
must be him, his broad expansive brow, his noble 
lofty bearing, his fine intelligent eye, all denoted 


the son of genius. She stood with her eyes fixed 
on him as it by a power of fascination, until meet¬ 
ing his glance she blushed deeply at the conscious¬ 
ness of her own earnest gaze, and dared not raise 
them whilst her friend led her forth to be intro¬ 
duced. 

The guests sat down to dine, and the conversa¬ 
tion turned upon general interesting topics, but 
Kate had no ear for ought but what was uttered by 
the Poet. His voice was deep and melodious, and 
she thought she had never heard so rich a strain of 
eloquence as that which proceeded from his lips. 
The ladies retired to the drawing-room, and Aubery 
was the first who followed them; he passed the 
sofa on which Miss Riverswood sat without ap¬ 
pearing to notice her, and seated himself beside his 
fair hostess. Mrs. Wilmot, by a little manoeuvre, 
contrived to draw her by her side, but in vain did 
she attempt to win her into conversation, she could 
only listen, absorbed as she was in admiration, she 
never thought of endeavouring to please. 

The day had been sultry, and in the cool of the 
evening the lady of the house proposed shewing 
her guests the improvements which had been made 
in the grounds since the last season. She arose 
and drew the passive hand of Kate Riverswood 
within her arm, attended by Mr. Aubery. The 
taste of the fair owner of the paradise through which 
they wandered had been exercised at every turn, 
for Mr. Wilmot had left these arrangements wholly 
to her. Here a classic statue had been erected, 
recalling to the memory some hero of antiquity, or 
more modern master spirit—here a grotto had been 
reared beside some limpid brook, and fancy could 
almost imagine the Naiades chiseled by a masterly 
hand, who were its inhabitants, to breathe—here a 
profusion of flowering shrubs delighted the view, 
and there it suddenly opened upon a glade covered 
with nature’s velvet, and enammeled with the 
daisy’s stairy eyes. Such scenes were to Aubery 
a source whence he could draw subjects for his rich 
and glowing imagery, and each and all called forth 
his eloquence. To Mrs. Wilmot his genius had 
not the charm of novelty, but with her young com¬ 
panion it was otherwise, and she was still an atten¬ 
tive, delighted, but silent listener. 

Thus week after week glided away, aud the 
course of time was unmarked by the happy group 
at Mr. Wilmot’s mansion, nor was there one among 
them more happy or less disposed to count the 
hours as they flew than Kate Riverswood. Mr. 
Wilmot had provided his guests a fund of rational 
and pleasing amusements, but to her everything 
was insipid unless Granville Aubery was a sharer 
>n them, unless she caught the sound of his deep 
melodious voice. Yet so unaware was she of the 
state of her own feelings, that it was not till she 
jeceived an affectionately reproachful letter from 
her beloved father, playfully chiding her long stay 
from her own happy home, that she began to sus¬ 
pect her former pleasures would be devoid its 
relish, and the world a blank to her. 

She had no reason to suppose Mr. Aubery had 
felt any preference for her, he had paid her no 
marked attention, she sometimes thought he viewed 
her as a mere child, both in age and intellect, for 
he was wont to smile at the simplicity of her ob¬ 
servations and turn to Mrs. Wilmot, shefideemed 
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as though contrasting her with that lady's polished changing her manner to seriousness, “ 1 love you 
and courtly manners. Nay she had never for one too dearly to jest on such a subject, or trifle with 
moment conceived it in her power to win such a your feelings ; I tell you Granville Aubery's heart 
heart, though there were times, and they were not ts all your own." 

unfrequent, when site sighed over the thought, and The overcharged heart of Kate could hear no 
imagined how devotedly she could love, and how more, she sunk fainting into the arms of her friend, 
highly she should prize such a treasure. That evening when the purple shadows of the 

“ You hid a letter from home this morning, my twilight stole over die landscape, when the nightin- 
love," exclaimed her kind hostess, entering the gale was chanting forth its sweet melodious sonnet, 
room whilst Kale still held the epistle, though un- when the flowers emitted their most odoriferous 
consciously, in her hand, “ not a recall I hope, for perfumes, and the dews gently distilled upon the 
I cannot think of parting with you yet." emerald carpet, Aubery bieadied into die enraptured 

Kate started, and turning her blushing cheek to- f» r ? f th * blushing Kate his tale of love. He told 
wards her friend, she sighed and held forth the letter. *'« bow be had been struck at their first introduc- 
«| 1 shall write to vour papa myself," Mrs. Wil- |'°n by her ingenuous countenance, how eagerly he 
mot pursued, as she gleanced hereye over the con- bad listened to the praises Mrs. NVilmot had be- 
tents, «I shall tell him I cannot think of losing s ‘°"« d “P 0 " he^-how delighted lie had been to 
you just at this time when we have such an agree- b nd | 'em all but a just comment on her merits, 
able party " how " e " a< * C0lltrasle d “ er sweet simplicity of 

“No, dear Madam,” interposed Kate with an character with the sliewy accomplishments and 
attempt at composure, in which she could not sue- ? ff f ted superiority of many of those with whom he 
ceed, « it is better I should go.” bad mingled, and then turning to the future he 

“Better you should go! and why may I ask ? P 1 ™™ 1 some paradise on earth, whither they 

Are you tired of me or of my guests !” would re P a,r f •» s P end l , helr days in the del.ghtful 

“ Of neither, I am sure, dear Mrs. Wilmot, you ric.procity of feelings known only to congenial 
do not think I am unhappy here. Alas I I have sou, *> a,ld Kate feU ber happiness too intense for 
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heart, though there were times, and they were not 
unfrequent, when she sighed over the thought, and 
imagined how devotedly she could love, and how 
highly she should prize such a treasure. 

“ You hid a letter from home this morning, my 
love," exclaimed her kind hostess, entering the 
room whilst Kate still held the epistle, though un¬ 
consciously, in her hand, “ not a recall I hope, for 
I cannot think of parting with you yet." 

Kate started, and turning her blushing cheek to¬ 
wards her friend, she sighed and held forth the letter. 

“|I shall write to your papa myself," Mrs. Wil¬ 
mot pursued, as she gleanced hereye over the con¬ 
tents, “ I shall tell him I cannot think of losing 
you just at this time when we have such an agree¬ 
able party." 

“ No, dear Madam," interposed Kate with an 
attempt at composure, in which she could not suc¬ 
ceed, “ it is better I should go." 

“ Better you should go ! and why may 1 ask ? 
Are you tired of me or of my guests ?" 

“ Of neither, I am sure, dear Mrs. Wilmot, you 
do not think i am unhappy here. Alas ! 1 have 
been but too happy !" 

“Too happy?" and her friend smiled signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“ Too happy considering I have been separated 
from my beloved father and my affectionate sisters.” 

“ Nonsense, you do not expect to dwell all your 
life with your father and sisters." 

“ I hope I may for many years," Kate faultered. 
“ Katherine," exclaimed Mrs. Wilmot, “ 1 know 
you are truth personified, now tell me would you 
not be willing to leave father, sisters and all the de¬ 
lights of your early home for one being the earth 
contains ?" 

Kate burst into a flood of tears, “ why will you 
ask me such a question," she stammered forth, 
“ my cruel friend, why will you probe my heart 
thus ?" 

“Not that I may wantonly inflict a deeper 
wound, but that 1 may heal it," Mrs. Wilmot re¬ 
plied. 

Kate raised her eyes to read in her countenance 
an explanation of the enigma. 

“What will my dearest Kate say," she pur¬ 
sued, “if I tell her that Mr. Aubery has this morn¬ 
ing made to me a confession of his preference for 
a sweet young friend of mine, the state of whose 
sentiments towards himself he is desirous to ascer¬ 
tain ?" 

Kate gasped for breath from excess of agitation. 
“ Nay, don’t faint my dear, I said not it was 
you, it is a young lady of great merit and beauty, 
but whose genuine modesty and want of knowledge 
of the world, and above all of the human heart, has 
led her to overlook the proofs of the regard she has 
awakened." 

“ Dear, dearest Mrs. Wilmot,"cried Kate,throw¬ 
ing her arms around her companion, “ do not jest 
any longer, in pity answer me—ris it possible that 
the gifted Mr. Aubery can love a creature like me?" 
“ It is absolutely possible." 

“ Are you really not jesting ?" 


Twelve months 1 it is an age to lovers separated, 
but such were not Granville Aubery and Kate 
Riverswood. The father of the maiden had given 
a cheerful consent to the suit of the young Poet, 
and he was a frequent and a welcome guest at her 
home after she had quitted the mansion of her 
friend; but as no obstacle intervened to put off the 
completion of their happiness, and each day was 
but a copy of the preceding one, made up of plea¬ 
sant conversation, delightful rambles, vows and 
protestations of faithfulness, and blushing assur¬ 
ances in return, no more remains to be related till 
the village bells rang a merry peal upon their 
bridal morn, and Kate Aubery, now Kate Rivers¬ 
wood no longer, slept forth from the sacred build¬ 
ing in the character towards which her highest 
ambition had been directed, that of the Poet's 
Bride. The honeymoon was spent in a tour to 
the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and these scenes called forth the fervour of Kathe¬ 
rine’s feelings, and of Aubery’s gift of song. They 
returned to a villa-like cottage, situated in a de¬ 
lightful spot, with the intention of spending the 
rest of the summer and autumn in each other's so¬ 
ciety, excepting only an occasional visit from some 
of their most valued friends. 

It is not unfrequently the case that love in re¬ 
tirement is more agreeable in theory than in prac¬ 
tise. Aubery had, during their tour, commenced 
a new epic poem, and so taken up were his 
thoughts with its completion his youthful bride was 
frequently left to solitude. Yet slie murmured 
not, though she began to feel that as the wife of a 
poet she must suffer the privation of his society 
more frequently than she had imagined. Another 
trial she had to endure was from a nervons irrita^ 
bility of temperament, not (infrequently the ac¬ 
companiment of genius, and this failing had been 
in Granville Aubery fed and nourished, instead of 


“ Believe me," returned Mrs, Wilmot, suddenly | corrected and repressed. 
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TUB POET’S BRIDE. 


From his earliest youth he had been the favorite 
of fortune, accustomed to have his every wish 
esteemed a law, and his pleasures anticipated, he 
had grown somewhat arrogant and selfish, and if 
any trifling disappointment occurred to cheque the 
bright sunshine of his days, he gave way to a rest¬ 
less peevishness, incompatible with true philosophy 
and unworthy the exalted genius he possessed. 
Kate, who had ever imagined a poet to be a being 
all perfection, now found how fallacious had been 
her hopes ; but, with the generosity and sweetness 
peculiar to her character, she determined to bear 
with his humour without resenting it, and still be 
to him the gentle and patient creature whose happi¬ 
ness was wholly involved in his. 

How often is it the case that persons make an 
erroneous estimate of each other’s character, merely 
from ignorance of the human heart. Absorbed 
with our own feelings we are apt to imagine none 
can sympathize with us, or that those who are not 
affected in a similar manner by the same cause 
have with us no congeniality of soul, and are insen¬ 
sible to our joys and sorrows. Thus Aubery who, 
in cultivating his imagination, had made but little 
progress in the knowledge of human nature, was 
often tempted to believe his wife callous to feeling. 
When he felt irritated under any petty disappoint¬ 
ment, or merely because lie could not make a 
sentence sound so musical as he desired, she would 
perl aps appear to disregard his disquietude, and 
sitting down to her harp sing as cheerfully as 
though nought had disturbed him. Often when 
he had vented his resentment against the mis¬ 
judging and jealous world which would sometimes 
inisiepresent his actions and ill-requite his labours, 
she would smiling turn to collect a bouquet of 
flowers, or call his attentions to the beauty of some 
shells or minerals she was arranging for her cabi¬ 
net. 

“Pshaw!” he would ejaculate, turning half 
angrily away, and then he would lament having 
chosen for a partner of his joys and cares one in¬ 
capable of sharing in them. 

He little deemed that the very apparent indiffer¬ 
ence of which he inwardly complained was the 
effect of a devoted self-denying regard. She chose 
thus sileutly to draw away his thoughts from dis¬ 
agreeable subjects in preference to chiding his dis¬ 
content or making a parade of sympathy. When 
her face was drest in its sweetest smiles, her heart 
was often a prey to grief,—grief that her gentle at¬ 
tentions should be misunderstood, and she vented 
it when alone in tears. 

The Epic was finished, and Aubery sent it to his 
publisher, enduring a purgatory of anxiety. It 
came out, and how eagerly did he peruse the Re¬ 
views to hear the public opinion. Oh disappoint¬ 
ment ! they unanimously condemned his poem, 
condemned the subject, the manner of treating it, 
and the metre. Aubery threw down the books 
successively with encreased irritability, and rising 
with impatient warmth, and an angry glow upon 
his cheek, paced the room in violent agitation, mut¬ 
tering “ curses not loud but deep.” 

Kate viewed him with concern, but for some 
time made no effort Jo interrupt the bent of his 
thoughts. At length she arose and gliding to her 
harp swept her fair fingers over the strings, calling 


forth some soothing notes of melody, she raised her 
eyes in the direction where her husband stood, and 
she observed his fixed intently upon her as if en¬ 
deavouring to read her inmost soul; there was a 
tear upon that manly cheek, but he dashed it away 
as he saw it was observed, and turned aside. She 
renewed her strain, then changed it to a lively 
joyous air. Again her eyes were bent in the 
direction where Aubery stood ; he was apparently 
absorbed in reverie, she rose quietly from her seat 
and stepping lightly across the room, threw open 
the glass doors which opened upon the lawn. It 
was a brilliant July morning, and all nature ap¬ 
peared to join in a conceit of praise. The sun 
shone full and intense, without a cloud to inter¬ 
cept his brightness, the birds were carrolling in an 
adjoining grove, and the butterfly and the bee 
swept in graceful movement from one bright flower 
to another. Kate gazed for a moment on the in¬ 
vigorating scene, and her eyes were lighted up with 
joy and gratitude, she turned to her husband and a 
tear chastened the radiance of that happy counte¬ 
nance, she took his hand gently and drew him un¬ 
resisting forward, they passed through the open 
doors and were upon the smooth shaven lawn. 
His brow gradually relaxed but he spoke not, Kate 
was silent likewise till she saw the beauty of the 
surrounding objects had had the effect she wished, 
and then she quietly observed, 

“ Can ought the world can bestow yield satis¬ 
faction equal to this V 1 

His only answer was a silent pressure of her 
hand. 

“ Yon glorious orb,” she pursued, encouraged by 
this simple action, “ he pays us his daily visit and 
invigorates our spirits by his cheering rays. Those 
lovely hills, clad in verdure and crowned with 
richest foliage, they afford an inexpressible ami 
never-failing charm. These flowers which we 
have reared with our own hands, smile on us and 
emit their sweet perfume to regale our sen&e of 
smell, as though in gratitude ; and those beautiful 
feathered choristers, who fly in happy freedom, 
how thrilling are their glad notes of harmony. 
Such pleasures as these, my husband, will not, 
caunot, disappoint our hopes ; then why turn to the 
fickle breath of Fame ?” 

She ceased and again raised her eyes timidly to 
his. He returned her a smile bright and free from 
care as that with which he had first listened to her 
blushing confession of pure and ardent love. 

He folded her to his heart—“ dearest Kate,” he 
exclaimed, u 1 never, till this moment, estimated 
your value ; never till this moment appreciated 
your love ; forgive, forgive me that I have hitherto 
mistaken your patient gentleness for indifference— 
forgive me that I have doubted your sympathy in 
my feelings.” 

Kate burst into a passionate flood of tears. 


“ I have been selfish,” pursued Aubery, “ un¬ 
kind and ungrateful, but your sweetness of temper 
under my irascibility has taught me a lesson I shall 
never forget; dry those tears, my own Kate, your 
goodness shall have the reward it sought, the re¬ 
ward it deserved—I will cease to regard the esti¬ 
mation of the world as bearing a comparison with 
the delights of such a home, and above all the 


affection of such a heart as yours.” 
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a mother’s troubles. 


WE'VE MET AGAIN! 

We’ve met again—midst music's spell, 

And in the gay and busy crowd, 

But since we parted none can tell 
How grief this weary heart hath bow’d. 
We’ve met again, alas! how vain, 

*Tis eight long years, how Time doth fly ! 

Ah! me, this meeting's fraught with pain, 

And I could weep o’er days gone by! 

My youthful hours of mirth and glee, 

Lie buried in the vale of tears, 

Yet still their shade is dear to me, 

A vision dim of former years! 

We’ve mot again, but not to speak, 

Tbou’rt e’en unconscious 1 am nigh, 

The blush is mantling on my cheek, 

And 1 could weep o’er days gone by ! 

In the same spot again we’re met, 

Where oft-times we have met before, 

The hours beguiled by converse sweet. 

How bright the prospect life then wore ! 

My love is gone—thy love is dead ; 

Why starts the dear-drop to mine eye ? 
Remembrance doth a halo shed, 

A mellow’d light o’er days gone by 1 

Justina. 

A MOTHER’S TROUBLES. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

Good Heavens! what a plague ’tmust be 
To have a stock of daughters ! 

I’m sure I find it so with three. 

And so does Captain Waters. 

My eldest’s thirty-eight to-day, 

My youngest nine and twenty;— 

And they have hung, (I grieve to say, 

Although young men in plenty 
Have bad the entrte, year by year, 

Despite the pains I’ve taken,) 

On hand so long that now, 1 fear, 

They’ll soon be quite forsaken ! 

I’ve tried three years for Mr. Kay, 

And two to trap Sir Harry;— 

The monsters told me yesterday, 

They never meant to marry. 

I’ve even tried to make a shew, 

And tax’d my friends to do it. 

Borrow’d a house of Lady Roe, 

A coach of Mistress Blewitt. 

I’ve got M.P.’s to frank the notes 
1 wrote to Colonel Shanty, 

And made my daughters strain their throats 
To vocalise “ De Tanti.” 

I’ve sacked the Peerage to find out 
An extinct one to claim, 

And really I must set about, 

As we do bear the name. 

That very soon the Captain will 
Kiss hands as Lord Defoe, 

*Tis but a woman’s dream, but still 
That all the world can’t know. 

Last year we shewed off at the Zoo,* 

Till I um sure we were 
As well known as the Kangaroo, 

And stared at like the bear. 

To Chiswick, midst the flowers and fruits, 

I took my daughters too, 

But men are all such horrid brutes, 

They whispered “ ’twill not do.” 


* The fashionable abbreviation for the Zoological 
Gardens. 


I really scarce know how to act, 

Men seem all born to vex. 

And if I must confess the fact. 

Last week I asked young X— 

To marry Miss, shewed flowers in wax ; 

Her autographic treasure ; 

Albums, and Lady Jane’s gimcracks, 

She lent us during pleasure. 

But, horrid wretch,—he’s rich in gold.— 

He spun round like a top, 

And asked if all were to be sold, 

And if we kept a shop 1 
At every ball, at every rout, 

At tabbies tea and tattle, 

To old men groaning with the gout, 

And youths all dash and rattle, 

I’ve udvertised my three on band. 

Till e’en my tongue’s grown thinner; 

Men can a woman’s arts withstand, 

But not a Club-House dinner. 

And my girls stand like wall-flowers now. 

And snarl at one another ; 

You all must pity me I vow, 

A triple-daughtered mother ! 

SPELLS OF THE HEART. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away, 

Sick, sick, unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first; 
But all too late, so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice, ’tis the same. 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst; 

For all are meteors with a different name. 

And death the sable smoke, where vanishes tho 


A charm from life is gone, 

A spirit pure, that blest my early hours, 

The gloomy pa9t has won. 

Hues from the stream and beauty from the flowers, 
And brightness from the earth and from the sky. 

Are lost untimely to my musing eye. 

Something there was, that fed 

My heart with rich sensations, like the balm 
From summer roses shed, 

W hen western airs are breathing soft and calm ; 
Something, whose absence I can ne’er forget. 

Nor fail to mourn, with an untold regret. 

A feeling fraught with love, 

A buoyant happiness—a peace of mind,— 

Hopes that aspired above,— 

A world of pleasing thoughts, serene and kind, 

A new delight for each returning day, 

These once my treasures were, and visions gay! 

Now each sweet spell Is o’er, 

And all the blossoms of my better years 
Have paled to bloom no more, 

Nor shine, as once they shone, through dewy 
tears: 

And many a thrill of memory I feel, 

Which my sad spirit cannot all conceal; 

Yet as these faded hours. 

Through the dim vistas of my life arise, 

I feel immortal powers, 

And kindling raptures, mixed with fond surprise, 
As fair in solemn dreams, that realm I view, 

Where the free soul its childhood shall renew. 

Ells. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BRIGAND. 

(FROM THE FRENCH OF DUMAS). 

BY MISS LYDIA CAMPBELL. 

It is a story of banditti I am about to tell you, 
nothing moie. Follow me to Upper Calabria, 
ascend with me a peak of the Appenines and, 
having reached its summit, turn to the south; you 
will then have Cosenza to your left, Santo Lucedo 
to your right, and before you about a thousand steps, 
cut out in the very side of the mountain—a perilous 
path, lit up at the present moment by numerous 
fires, around which are groups of armed men. 
These men are in pursuit of the brigand Jacomo, 
with whose band they have exchanged several 
rounds of musquetry ; but night having surprised 
them, they dared not risk further pursuit, but 
await daylight to continue their search through the 
Appenines. Immediately below you, about fifteen 
feet in depth,upon a platform, so thickly strown with 
rocks of redstone, thick green oaks,and pale stunted 
cork-trees, as to to be unobserved but from the 
commanding height we have chosen, you may dis¬ 
tinguish, at first, four men, occupied in preparing 
supper; for one of them is adding fuel to the fire, 
whilst the others are skinning a fresh killed lamb ; 
four others, at a slight distance, are playing Moi ra* 
with a rapidity so quick that the motions of their 
fingers defy sight. Two more are posted as sen¬ 
tinels, and stand so motionless that you might 
suppose them to be fragments of the rock, to 
which chance had given the human form. A 
woman is seated near them, apparently afraid to 
move, lest she should waken an infant which 
sleeps in her arms; and a little apart, a brigand 
shovels the last clods of earth over a newly dug 
grave. 

That brigand is Jacomo, the woman his mistress, 
and those men are what is called his troop; as for 
him who reposes in that grave, it is Hieronimo, the 
captain’s second in command; a bullet very oppor¬ 
tunely came to save him from the gallows, already 
erected for Antonio, the second lieutenant, who 
had the folly to permit himself to be taken prisoner. 
Now that you have been introduced to these men, 
and the localities surrounding them, let me tell 
my tale. 

Jacomo had ao sooner accomplished his funeral 
task than, dropping the spade, he knelt down on 
the fresh earth, into which his knees sank as if it 
had been sand; motionless, and apparently in 
prayer, he thus remained for at least a quarter of 
an hour, when drawing from Ins breast a little 
golden heart, suspended round his neck by a scar¬ 
let ribbon, and having engraved on it an image of 
the Virgin and the infant Jesus, he kissed it with 
all the sanctity of an honest robber, and rising 
quietly, returned, his head bent towards the ground, 
and his arms crossed, to lean against the base of 
that peak whose summit commands the platform 
I have already described. So silently, so sadly 
did Jacomo take his stand there, that nobody 
heard him. It would seem that the relaxation of 
vigilance on the part of his men struck him as 


* A game which consists in the player’s present¬ 
ing his hand with one, two, or more fingers opened, 
or closed, to his partner. To win, the number of 
fingers opened must^be guessed. 


• 

being contrary to that strict discipline he was ac¬ 
customed to exercise among them, for after ob¬ 
serving them steadily he frowned, and uttered a 
loud execration. Those who were employed 'in 
cooking the lamb fell on their knees, as if a thun¬ 
derbolt had struck them; the gamblers stopped 
short, their hands extended in the air, the sentinels 
turned on their posts with a movement so spon¬ 
taneous as to bring them face to face; the woman 
started, and the infant, awakening, began to cry. 
Jacomo stamped angrily on the ground, as he 
harshly exclaimed— 

“ Maria, silence the brat !” 

Maria rapidly undid the gold-embroidered bod- 
dice of scarlet, which served to conceal one of 
those brown but exquisitely modelled bosoms that 
make the beauty of the modern Romans, aud 
pressing it to the lips of the child she folded him 
closely in her arms, as if to protect him; the in¬ 
fant was instantly silent. Jacomo appeared satis¬ 
fied with these signs of obedience, his countenance 
lost the stern expression which for a moment had 
clouded it, resuming its former character of pro¬ 
found melancholy, while he by a gesture expressed 
his wish that the men should renew their pretious 
occupations. 

“ VVe have finished our game,” said the players. 

“ The cooking is over,” said the others. 

“ ’Tis well,” cried Jacomo, “ to supper then.” 

" And you, Captain ?” 

“ I shall not sup.” 

“ Nor I,” said the sweet soft voice of the 
woman. 

“ Why not, Maria ?” 

u I am not hungry.” 

These words were uttered so timidly that the 
bandit appeared as much touched by their accent 
as it was in his rigid nature to be; he drew near 
her, and laid his tawny hand upon her shoulder: 
she took it and pressed it to her lips. 

“ Maria, you are a good girl 

“ I love you, Jacomo 1” 

“ Come then, be wise, and take some food.” 

Maria obeyed, and they both seated themselves 
beside the straw mat on which the robbers had 
placed the lamb, roasted on the point of a bayonet; 
goat’s-milk cheese, filberts, bread and wine. Ja¬ 
como drew from the sheath of his poniard a knife 
and fork of silver, which he gave to Maria, con¬ 
tenting himself with a goblet of pure water, which 
he went and filled for himself at a spring close by, 
the apprehension of being poisoned by the pea¬ 
santry, from whom only he could procure his wine, 
having forced him to renounce that beverage. 
Every one then set to, with the exception of the 
sentinels, who from time to time cast a furtive 
glance at the provisions, which disappeared with 
fearful rapidity: as the repast advanced their 
glances became more frequent and anxious, so that 
towards the end they seemed rather to watch over 
the supper of their comrades than the bivouac of 
their enemies. During this time Jacomo was sad, 
and it could be seen that his heart was full of 
melancholy recollections; suddenly, he appeared 
as if he could sustain them no longer, for passing 
his hand over his brow, and sighing heavily, he 
said:— 

“My friends, I shall tell you a story j you, 
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too,” addressing the sentinels, M may draw near; 
at this hour we are surely safe from our pursuers ’ 

The men did not require a repetition of this 
invitation, and their co-operation gave a little fresh 
activity to the banquet, which had begun to 
languish. 

“ Shall I take their place?” asked Maria. 

u Thank you, dearest, hut it is not necessary.” 

Maria timidly slid her hand into that of Jacomo. 
Such as had finished their supper arranged their 
positions so as to have the full benefit of the pro¬ 
mised recital, whilst those who had not yet done, 
or but just begun their meal, drew towards them 
such things as they required, in order to avoid 
having to ask for them; and all listened to the 
following narrative with that intense interest which 
is accorded generally by men who lead a wan¬ 
dering life to similaj* details :— 

u It was in the year 1790 that the first scene of 
my story took place; the French had taken Naples, 
and had made of it a republic; the republic, in 
its turn, wished to take Calabria. Per Bacco! 
’tis not so easy to take the mountain from the 
mountaineers! Many bands defended it, as we 
do still, for the mountain is our’s; and a price 
was set upon the heads of the chiefs of those 
bands, even as there is now upon mine. The head 
of Cesaris, amongst others, was valued at three 
thousand Neapolitan ducats. One night, after 
some firing had been heard, as has been heard this 
evening, two shepherd-boys watched their flocks 
on Mount Tarsia, as they sat near a fire which 
they had kindled, not so much for warmth as to 
frighten off the wolves: they were beautiful lads 
these two shepherds; true Calabrians, half-naked, 
their sole covering being a sheepskin, descending 
from their waist, sandals on their feet, and round 
the neck of each a ribbon, to which was fixed an 
image of the infant Saviour; of much the same 
age, neither of them knew aught of their parentage, 
seeing that they had been found exposed, the one 
at Tarento, the other at Reggio, within three days' 
distance of each other, which at any rate proved 
they did not belong to the same family. The 
peasantry who had found them called them the 
Sons of the Madonna, as foundlings are generally 
called, their baptismal names were Cherubino 
and Celestini 1 

“ These children loved each other, for their 
isolation was the same. The good people who 
reared them did not conceal that they did so from 
charity; they were not ignorant either that they 
had no earthly possessions, and this knowledge did 
not diminish their affection for each other. As I 
told you, the two boys were herding their flocks 
on the mountain, eating from the same loaf, drink¬ 
ing from the same cup, counting the stars of Hea¬ 
ven, and as carele$9 and contented as if the whole 
bright and beautiful world were their world ; sud¬ 
denly a noise was heard behind them, and turning 
their heads they beheld a man observing them 
attentively as he leant upon a carabine. 

“ That man’s profession was revealed by his 
costume: he wore a large Calabrian hat, flaunting 
with white and red ribbons, having a black velvet 
band fastened by a golden buckle; long, twisted 
locks floated down his shoulders, in his ears were 
large ear-rings; bis neck was uncovered, his under 


waistcoat (adorned by buttons of twisted gold 
thread, such as are only manufactured at Naples) 
was not hidden by a vest, to the button-holes of 
which two crimson silk kerchiefs were tied by a 
knot, the ends of them being immersed in the 
neatly cut pocket; his trusty pouch, stuck full of 
cartridges, was closed by a silver clasp; and his 
nether garments, of blue velvet, joined the scarlet 
hose, which fastened to his legs by little bands of 
leather, extended to the sandal; to this add rings 
on every finger, and watches in every pocket, with 
a pair of pistols and a coutaiu dc c/wsse stuck in 
his girdle. The two lads exchanged looks, quick 
as lightning, but the Brigand perceived them. 

“ * You know me V said he. 

“ ‘ No.’ 

M 1 It signifies little whether you do or do not; 
the men of the mountain are brothers, and should 
rely on each other, 1 therefore rely on you; since 
yesterday I have been hunted like a wild beast. 
I am hungry and thirsty.’ 

“ * Here is bread, and there is the brook,’ said 
the boys. 

u The Brigand sat down, rested his carbine 
against his thigh, cocked his pistols in his belt, 
and began to eat. When he had appeased the 
cravings of hunger he arose, and extending his 
hand towards the darkest part of the horizon, said, 
“ * How call you that village, whence a light 
glimmers so brightly V 

“ The boys fixed their eyes attentively on the 
spot indicated for some time, but perceiving no¬ 
thing they began to laugh, for they imagiued he 
mocked them. Turning round to tell him so, they 
found that he had disappeared, and comprehended 
at once that he had employed this ruse to conceal 
from them the direction he took. For some time 
the lads regarded each other in silence; at last one 
of them spoke. 

“ * Did you recognize him ?* 

“ * Yes,’ replied the other. 

“ These words were whispered in low accents, 
as if they were apprehensive of auditors. 

“ * He was afraid we should betray him.’ 

" * But to leave us without a thank you !’ 

1 He cannot have gone far/ 

“ * No, he was too weary/ 

“ ‘ I could find him, if I chose, in spite of all 
his precautions/ 

“ ‘ So could 1/ 

“ They said no more; but rising, departed, each 
taking a different route, like two greyhounds in the 
chace. At the end of a quarter of an hour Che- 
rubino was again seated by the fire; in five minutes 
more Celestini stood beside him. 

“ ‘ Well V 
“ ‘ Well V 
“ ‘ I found him/ 

“ ‘So did II* 

“ ‘ Behind a bush of laurel.’ 

“ ‘ In the hollow of a rock/ 

“ ‘ What was at his right hand V 
“ ‘ An aloe in full blossom. What had he in 
his hands ?’ 

*• * His pistols, ready cocked 1’ 

Just so.’ 

t€ * And he slept V 

“ ‘ As if all the saints kept watch over him !* 
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444 Three thousand ducats! It is as many as 
there are stars in the firmament/ 

“ 4 Every ducat is worth ten carlins, and we 
only get one carlin in the month; besides, if we 
were to live as long as old Guiseppe, we should 
never have another chance of gaining three thou¬ 
sand ducats/ 

“ They were silent for a few moments. 

44 4 Is it difficult to kill a man V asked Che- 
rubino. 

44 4 No/ replied Celestini, 4 a man is just like a 
sheep; there is a vein in his throat, which must be 
cut, that’s all!’ 

44 4 Did you remark Cesaris ?’ 

44 4 His neck was bare, was it not V 

44 4 It would be easy to-’ 

44 4 Yes, provided the knife was sharp/ 

44 At these words each passed a hand over the 
blade of his knife, then standing up they looked 
into each other’s faces in silence. 

44 4 Which of us will strike the blow for both ?* 
demanded Cherubino. 

44 Celestino picked up some pebbles, and pre¬ 
sented him his hand closed upon them. 

44 4 Odds or evens V 
44 4 Odds/ 

44 4 Evens! it is you !’ 

44 Cherubino said not a word, but softly went 
away. Celestini saw him take the direction that 
led to the brigand’s lair, and when he lost sight of 
him amused himself by flinging the pebbles he 
had picked up, one after another, into the fading 
fire. Ten minutes were not over ere Cherubino 
returned. 

44 4 Well?’ 

44 4 1 dared not do it/ 

44 4 Why not?’ 

44 4 He slept with his eyes wide open, and I 
fancied he was looking at me/ 

44 4 Let us go together/ 

44 They set off at a run, but soon slackened their 
speed. Presently they trod cautiously on tiptoe, 
and at length, crouching with their faces to the 
earth, they crept along like two serpents until they 
reached the laurel bushes, when—still preserving 
their similitude to the snaky tribe—they craftily 
raised their heads among the branches, and per¬ 
ceived the brigand, still fast asleep, and in the 
same position. Separating, the one to the right, 
the other to the left, the lads, holding their knives 
in their mouths, drew close to him, and raised 
themselves upon one knee. As they looked upon 
him the robber seemed to be awake, for his eyes 
were wide open, but the pupils of them were fixed 
as if in death. Celestini made a sign with his 
hand to Cherubino, to the end that the latter 
should follow all his movements. Before he had 
composed himself to sleep the bandit had placed 
his carabine against the side of the rock, after 
liaving enveloped the lock with a silk handker¬ 
chief; Celestini softly untied the handkerchief, 
flung it gently over the sleeper’s head, and seeing 
that his companion was ready, exclaimed— 

44 4 Now P 

44 Cherubino sprang upon the robber like a 
young tiger; with a terrible cry the bandit started 
up, covered with blood, for the knives of his 
assailants had pierced him—throat and heart; dis¬ 


charging his pistols at random, the miserable 
Cesaris fell back, dead! 

Immoveable, breathless, the lads continued to 
gaze on their work, as they still remained flat on 
his body ; when, however, they saw that life was 
utterly extinct they raised themselves, the better 
to observe him. His head, nearly severed from 
the body, was cut off and deposited in the silk 
handkerchief, and determining to carry the load 
by turns, they set off for Naples. All that night 
they traversed the mountain passes, proceeding 
eastwards till they saw tin* ocean gleaming on the 
left. At day-break they came in sight of Castro- 
Villari, but dared not pass through it lest, betrayed 
by the blood which dropped from their burthen to 
some of Cesaris’s troop, his death should be 
avenged by their’s. Hunger, at last, induced one 
of them to look out for an auberge, in search of 
food, whilst the other waited for him amongst the 
hills; but just as he was about to depart he recol¬ 
lected that they were penniless. They carried a 
head which was valued at three thousand ducats, 
yet had not between them a single coin where¬ 
withal to purchase a loaf of bread ! He who bore 
the precious burthen untied the handkerchief, tore 
out a gold ear-ring and gave it to his comrade, 
who, in less than an hour, returned with provisions 
to last them for three days. 

44 For two days more they travelled, resting at 
night beneath the shade of a thicket, or in a cave 
of the rock. On the evening of the third day 
they reached a little village called Altavilla; they 
found the auberge crowded with coachmen and 
postillions, who had conducted travellers to Pes- 
tum; boatmen who had descended the Sele, and 
lazzaroni, who did not mind where they lived, so 
long as they got food. The youths, keeping the 
head of Cesaris between them, installed themselves 
in a nook which they found unoccupied, supped 
as they had never done before, slept in turn, and 
paying for all with the other gold ear-ring, set out 
afresh. About nine o’clock in the morning they 
were aware of a great city, and on asking its name 
were told that it was—Naples. They had no 
longer cause to fear the companions of Cesaris, 
but made straight for the town, where, reaching 
the bridge of La Maddalena, they made up to a 
French sentinel, and addressing him in Calabrese, 
asked him to whom they should apply for the sum 
promised to whosoever brought the head of Ce¬ 
saris. The sentry listened to their speech with 
great gravity, reflected an instant, twirled his mous¬ 
tache, and said to himself— 

44 4 It is very extraordinary! These little fel¬ 
lows don’t reach to my cartouch box, yet they can 
speak Italian already. Very well, my little men,’ 
said he, aloud, 4 pass on !’ 

44 The boys, equally puzzled with himself, re¬ 
peated their question ; so the soldier called the 
sergeant, who happening to know a few Italian 
words, made out that the bloody handkerchief con¬ 
tained the head of somebody ; so he reported the 
circumstance to his officer, who sent our adven¬ 
turers under an escort to the Head of the Police. 

44 The soldiers announced the arrival of the head 
of Cesaris, and every door was thrown open to re¬ 
ceive them. The Chief Magistrate of Police, 
anxious to behold the brave individuals who had 
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delivered Calabria from its scourge, summoned 
our youths into his cabinet: A long time he 
looked upon these two lads, so simple in appear¬ 
ance, so grave in manner, so picturesquely clad ; 
and then in Italian demanded how they had ac¬ 
complished an act sodaring; they recounted the 
affair as if it had been the easiest thing in the world, 
and on his requiring evidence of what they said, 
untied the handkerchief, took the head by the long 
hair dabbled in blood, and quietly placed it on the 
desk before him. There was only one reply to be 
made to such an appeal, and that was, the pay¬ 
ment of the offered reward. However his excel¬ 
lency the Minister of Police, baking their extreme 
youth into consideration, proposed their placing 
the sum in the hands of a banker, and as the 
French Government stood in need of brave, reso¬ 
lute young spirits, offered to get them appointed 
to a regiment. They replied that the wants of the 
French government did not concern them, for they 
were loyal Calabrians, who neither knew, nor 
ever expected to know, how to read or write; 
they were, they said, unfit for the army, since the 
wild life of liberty they had been accustomed to 
lead was not likely to reconcile them to military 
discipline, for which they had no manner of in¬ 
clination ; and as for the three thousand ducats, 
why they were willing to take entire charge of it 
themselves, without troubling any Bank with it. 

“The Minister accordingly gave them a little 
slip of paper, called a hussar, and ordered them to 
the Treasury. The treasurer counted out the 
money into the handkerchief, which, bloody as it 
was, they held out to receive it; tied it carefully 
up, and retiring by a gate that opened upon the 
Place of San Francisco Nuovo, found themselves 
at the end of the great Rue de Tolede. 

“The Rue de Tolede is the saloon of the 
populace. You may see all along the walls of the 
houses crowds oflazzaroni, basking in the sun, and 
voluptuously spinning maccaroni from their earthen 
dishes into their brown mouths. This sight gave 
our mountaineers an appetite, though it might 
have taken it away from more fastidious folk. 
They therefore went and purchased a dishful of 
maccaroni, for which they gave a ducat, receiving 
in exchange nine cartins, nine grains, and two 
calli ;* upou which they could exist for another 
month and a half on the same food. Seating 
themselves on the steps of a palace, they feasted 
more sumptuously than they had ever dreamed of 
doing. Now in the rue Tolede, people eat, sleep, 
and gamble. They had no inclination to sleep, so 
having eaten sufficiently they joined a party of laz- 
zaroni, who were playing at morra. 

“ At the end of three hours they had lost three 
calli. To lose at the rate of three calli per day, they 
might gamble pretty nearly to all eternity with their 
fortune! Fortunately, however, they heard that very 
evening that Naples contained houses where they 
might pay a ducat for a dinner, and lose a thousand 
calli in an hour. Now, as supper was indis¬ 
pensable, they determined on going to such a 
house. It was a table d'hote, the master of which, 
on beholding their strange costume, set up a loud 


* A ducat is worth ten oarlina, e carlin ten grains, 
a grain twelve calli. 


laugh; but the sight of their purse, which they were 
not shy of exposing, had such an effect on him 
that, bowing to the very ground, he requested 
leave to show them into a private apartment, where 
their excellencies would be waited on by such 
people as could speedily supply them with dresses 
that would do honour to any society. Cherubino 
and Celestini looked at each other, for they did 
not clearly comprehend what the landlord meant 
about “ fashionable clothes, and essential requisites 
de toilette they thought their own taste in dress 
sufficiently good, and considered as quite faultless 
their present costume, which was, as we have al¬ 
ready said, a nice sheepskin fastened round the 
waist, good stout sandals on their feet, and the rest 
of their bodies quite naked, which they deemed far 
more convenient and cool. They were notwith¬ 
standing prevailed upon to yield to the suggestions 
of their new friend, when he assured them that a 
complete new dress was essential to entitle them 
to a call for dinner, value one ducat! or to give 
them the privilege of losing a thousand calli in an 
hour! Whilst the cloth was being laid, a tailor 
was shown in, and requested to know what style of 
clothes they wanted. They replied, that since 
new ones were absolutely necessary, they wished 
to have two Calabrian dresses, such as were worn 
by the nobility at Cosenza and Tarento. The 
tailor said that they would be furnished with all 
they desired ou the following day. Their ex¬ 
cellencies supped heartily, quickly discovering that 
ravioli and sambajone were far superior to macca¬ 
roni, lacryma cristi a thousand times more palat¬ 
able than fresh water, and wheaten bread less 
difficult of mastication than barley cakes. When 
they had done, they asked the waiter if they might 
sleep on the floor; he pointed out to them two 
handsome alcove beds which they had mistaken 
for shrines! Celestiui, who was decidedly the 
banker, tying up the handkerchief and the ducats, 
put them into a sort of bureau, locked it, and hung 
the key round his neck. Devoutly praying to the 
Virgin, they betook themselves to their beds, find¬ 
ing each couch large enough to contain five men 
comfortably, fell asleep, and woke not till aroused 
in the morning. The tailor having kept his word, 
they decorated themselves in their new apparel, 
and as they were now fit to be seen, they dined 
that dayt for a ducat a head at the table d’hote, 
and afterwards adjourned to the Salle dejeu , where 
they lost a hundred and twenty ducats! 

“To console them for their loss, one of the 
waiters proposed to conduct them at night to a 
house where they would be still more diverted. 
Accordingly, at the appointed hour, having filled 
their pockets with money, they followed the 
waiter ; but they did not return to their hotel until 
the next morning, when they came back dying 
of hunger, and with empty purses. It was a jovial 
life ! There were beautiful ladies, too, at the man¬ 
sion where they had lost their money, more 
beautiful than they had ever seen, so they went 
back the next night. Fifteen days thus passed, 
during which time their characters underwent a 
few changes; they had meanwhile chosen for their 
chief companion an Italian Abb6, or a French sous- 
lieutenant, which is much the same thing. One 
night, going as usual to the usual house of arause- 
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roent, they found that it was shut up by judi¬ 
cial power. Some murder hod been committed in 
it! Observing an immense crowd, proceeding in 
a certain direction, and having nothing else to do, 
they followed it; and soon afterwards readied the 
Villa lteale, in the magnificent Rue de la Chiaja, 
where they had never before been. The Chiaja, at 
ten o’clock in the evening, is the rendezvous of the 
beau monde. At that hour Naples comes thither 
to breathe the sea breeze, bunhened with the fra¬ 
grance of the orange trees of Sorrento, and the 
jasmines of Pausillippo. There are more fountains 
and statues there than on any other public prome¬ 
nade in the world; and over and above these 
statues and fountains there is such a glorious bay, 
such a magnificent sea, as is beheld no where else I 

“There, then, walked our two gallants,—elbow¬ 
ing the women, jostling against the men, one hand 
upon their poniards, and the other on their purses. 
In front of a fashionable cafe , surrounded by an 
admiring crowd, stood a caleche in which a lady 
sat eating ices. It was to gaze on this lady the 
admiring crowd had assembled before the fashion¬ 
able caf<6. She was, in truth, the loveliest creature 
that had ever issued from the hand of the Creator 
since the formation of Eve. Our Calabrians, 
entering the cafe, called for sorbets, and placed 
themselves close to the window, the better to ob¬ 
serve her. Above all, her 1 lands were of miracu¬ 
lous delicacy. 

44 4 Corpo di Bacclio !’ exclaimed Cherubino, 

* how beautiful she is!’ 

“ A man who stood near him, approached still 
nearer, and touching him on the shoulder, whis¬ 
pered, 

“ 4 The season is favourable, young Sir V 

“ 4 For what V 

“‘The Countess Fornera quarrelled with the 
Cardinal Rospoli two days ago.' 

“ ‘ What then signor V 

44 4 Why then, for five hundred ducats and silence 
your lordship may—' 

“ * May win her !' 

“ ‘ Even so/ 

“ ‘ Who then are you ?* 

“ * Your slave!’ i 

“ ‘ Stop/ interrupted Celestini, 44 ‘ I wish to 
win her love also.' 

“ ‘ The sum must be doubled your excellency.’ 

“ 4 Very well.’ 

“ ‘ But who first shall endeavour to gain her 
heart?’ asked the bravo. 

“ * That is our affair/ said Celestini, “ ‘ ascer¬ 
tain whether you can fulfil your part of the en¬ 
gagement, and rejoin us at the Hotel de Yenise, 
where we lodge.' 

“ The ruffian and our youths separated. The 
Countess's carriage rolled away. On entering 
their apartment, Celestini and Cherehino sat down 
at a table, counted out the sum that still remained 
of their money, which they found amounted to five 
hundred ducats only, and placing a pack of cards 
between them, drew each in turn a card. 

“ The ace of hearts was that which Cherubino 
drew. 

“ ‘ With all my heart,' said Celestini, carelessly, 
‘you have woul’ and he threw himself on the bed. 

“ Cherubino put the ducats into his pocket, tried 


if his poniard came out of its sheath easily and 
awaited the ruffian, who soou arrived. 

“ ‘ Is she alone to-night V 

“ ‘ She is, let us be gone/ 

“ They left the hotel. It was a superb night, 
Heaven gazed with all its glorious eyes on the 
beauteous earth. As the ruffian, preceding his 
companion, advanced towards the mansion of the 
Countess, Cherubino hummed a song; at length 
they reached a secret door, at which they found a 
female servant. 

“ ‘ Your excellency/ said the ruffian, 44 ' will 
oblige me by giving me a hundred ducats; the 
remaining four hundred you must put into the 
little alabaster basket you will find on the chim¬ 
ney-piece/ 

“ Cherubino gave him the hundred ducats, and 
followed the woman. The palace was a noble 
one, built of marble; on each side of a spacious 
staircase shone lamps in globes of chrystal, be¬ 
tween pacli lamps censers of bronze in which burnt 
perfumes. Passing through suites of apartments 
fit to lodge a king and his court, they came to a 
door at the end of a gallery, which the woman 
opened, gently pushed Cherubino in, and retired, 
closing the door upon him. 

“ ‘ Is that you, Gidsa?' said a female voice. 
Cherubino recognised at once the Countess ; clad 
in a robe of white muslin, reclined on a sofa, 
covered with dimity, and playing with her long 
hair, which fell about her like a mantilla. 

“ 4 No signora, it is not Gidsa, it is me!’ replied 
Cherubino. 

44 4 Who are you?’ said the voice in a still 
sweeter accent. 

“ ‘ Cherubino, the son of the Madonna 1’ and 
the youth advanced close to the sofa. 

44 The Countess raised herself on her elbow, and 
gazed upon him in wonder. 

“ 4 You come from your master,’ asked she. 

“ ‘ I come for myself madam/ he replied. 

44,4 I do not understand you.’ 

“ 4 Madame, I shall endeavour to explain. I 
saw you yesterday at the Chiaja, when you were 
taking an ice ; 1 exclaimed to myself 4 Bacchus ! 
how beautiful she is I’ 

“ The Countess smiled. 

“ At that moment a man came up to me and 
said, 4 you would like to have the lady whom you 
admire, is it not so ? I will give her to you for 
five hundred ducats/ I took this man home with 
roe, and counted out the money. On reaching the 
door of your mansion he demanded a hundred of 
the ducats for himself, which I gave him ; as for 
the other four hundred, he desired roe to put them 
into this little alabaster basket—here they are I’ 

44 Cherubino flung two or three hands-full of 
gold into the basket, until it over-run on the 
chimney. 

44 4 Ah!’ said the Counless, 4 this Mafieo is a 
monster! Is this the manner in which he acts ?’ 


44 1 I know nothing of Mafleo/ cried the youth, 
4 and very little of how these affairs are managed ; 
but this I know, that he promised you should be 
mine for a certain sum, wnich certain sum having 
been paid, you of course belong to me/ 

44 So saying he advanced still nearer towards 
the divan. 
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* 4 Not a step farther/ cried the Countess, * or 
I ring the bell, and order my people to throw you 
out of the window/ 

u ‘ Listen, Signora/ said Cherubino, biting his 
lips, and placing his hand on his poniard, ‘ when 
I entered this chamber, imagining me to be some 
mao of fashion, some rich French traveller, or 
some little petted abb£, you spoke softly, for you 
expected pleasure; but I am neither of these; I 
am a Calabrian, Signori, a Calabrian of the hills; 
a youth, if you please, but a youth who has 
brought from Tarsia to Naples, rolled up in a 
handkerchief, the head of a brigand—the head of 
Cesaris! Behold this gold, it is all that remains 
of the reward which I obtained for that head; the 
other 2,500 ducats have been spent in wassailing 
and wine,-'-at the gambling table,—the theatre. 
For these five hundred ducats I could still have 
have had ten nights of revelry, if X had wished it. 
Bat I did not,—I wished to have you, and I will 
liave you !’ 

u ‘ Dead, perhaps, you may !* 

“ ‘ Living !* 

“‘ Never!’ 

“The Countess stretched out her hand to seize 
the bell-rope; Cherubino made but one step from 
the fire-place to the sofa. The Countess shrieked 
aloud and fainted, for Cherubino had uailed her 
delicate hand to the wainscot with his dagger, 
exactly six inches below the bell-rope. 

* • * * 

“Two hours had passed ere Cherubino re-en¬ 
tered the Hotel de Venise; he shook Celestini, 
who slept soundly, and who starting up in bed, and 
rubbing his eyes, stared at him. 

“ * What blood is that V said he. 

“ ‘ No matter/ 

“ ‘ And the Countess V 
‘“Isa superb creature/ 

“ ‘ What the deuce did you wake me for V 
“ * Because we have not a single bajocco left, 
and we must be off before morning/ 

“ Celestini arose. They both stole out of the 
hotel, as they had been accustomed to do, and 
nobody thought of stopping their progress. At one 
o’clock in the morning they crossed the bridge of 
la Maddalena; at five they were amongst the 
mountains. 

‘“What are we to do now?’ said Celestini, 
pausing. 

“ * I don’t know,” answered Cherubino* “ do 
you advise that we return to our sheep V 
‘“No, by Heaven!’ 

“ ‘ Very well; let us turn brigands/ 

“The two lads, clasping each other’s hands, 
swore eternal friendship; and well did they keep 
their oath, for since that hour they have never been 
separated. Alas!’ concluded Jacomo, ‘I say 
what is false, for they have been separated for ever, 
within this hour!’ and he pointea to the grave of 
Hieronyrao!’ ” 

II. 

“ Now,” said Jacomo, “ you may sleep, I will 
keep watch, and rouse you when it is time to go, 
that is two hours before sunrise.” 

At these words every one arranged himself so as 
to pass as comfortable a night as possible, and such 
was the confidence of these men in their chief, that 


in less than five minutes every one was sleeping 
as tranquilly as if he had been snug in bed, at Ter- 
racino or Sonnino, instead of being surrounded by 
enemies. Maria alone sat, motionless, on the same 
spot where she had listened to the recital. 

“ Will you not endeavour to repose, Maria ?” 
said Jacomo, in the softest voice he could assume. 

“ I am not tired,” replied she. 

“ Want of rest for so long a time may injure the 
infant” 

“I’ll try to sleep then.” 

Jacomo spread his cloak on the ground, Maria 
lay down upon it, and, looking at him timidly, 
said, 

“ And you ?” 

“ I,”cried he, “ must lookouta passage among 
these cursed French; perhaps they do not know 
the mountain so well as to have guarded every 
defile. We cannot stay for ever on this cliff, and 
the sooner we quit it the better.” 

“Then I shall accompany you,” said Maria, 
rising, “ you know,” added she, quickly, perceiv¬ 
ing that he was about to interrupt her, “ you know 
how sure-footed I am! how light my breathing, 
how iust my sight! I beseech you let me go with 
you/ 

“Do you fear,” he demanded, “that I shall 
betray you ? and if these men confide in me, will 
you doubt me ?” Maria did not reply by words, 
but tears ran silently down her cheeks. He ap¬ 
proached her, “ well, come with me, but the child 
must be left behind; it might awake and cry.” 

“Goalone,then,”said Maria, sittingdownagain. 

The bandit retired, followed by the eyes of 
Maria so long as his shadow could be distin¬ 
guished ; then, with a deep sigh, leaning her head 
over her slumbering babe, she closed her eyes, as 
if she slept, and all was silent. Thus passed two 
hours, when a slight noise from the opposite side 
to that by which the bandit had retirea, made her 
open her eyes. It was him. 

“ Well,” said she, anxiously, for in spite of the 
night, she could distinguish the sombre expression 
of his countenance, “ what is the matter ?” 

“The matter,” replied he peevishly, flinging 
his carbine on the ground, “ is that we must have 
been betrayed by the peasantry or the shepherds, 
since wherever there is a pass, or a defile, there is 
now a sentinel.” 

“ And no means of descent from this rock ?” 

“ None! on both sides, as you know, it is quite 
perpendicular; so that unless the eagles, whose 
eyries it is, lend us their wings, we need not take 
that route; and as I have told you, there is no 
other.” 

“ What then are we to do ?” 

“ Stay here, curse them !” he cried, throwing 
his hat beside the carbine, “they will not come 
here for us.” 

“ We shall perish for food.” 

“ Unless Heaven rains manna on us. At all 
events, better be famished than hanged!” 

Maria prest her infant closer to her bosom, and 
groaned aloud. The bandit stamped impatiently 
with his foot. 

“ We have had one good meal to-night,” said 
he, “ and we have at least enough to make another. 
We want no more at pregent, i To sleep l” 

u 
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44 1 am going to sleep,” said Maria. lie threw 
himself beside her. 

Jacomo was right, he had been betrayed, but 
neither by the peasants or shepherds. It was 
Antonio, one of his troop, whom we have men¬ 
tioned as having been seized prisoner, who betrayed 
him ; purchasing his escape from the scaffold by 
promising to deliver up the Brigand Chief, and he 
had began to keep his promise by placing the 
sentinels by whom liieronymo hud fallen. 

The Colonel who commanded the party in pur¬ 
suit, was however a man of too much prudence to 
relax from the severe caution he thought it wise to 
pursue in his dealings with a traitor, so he kept 
Antonio under strict surveillance, and led him to 
understand that he was not free from all peril of 
the scaffold until such time as Jacomo was taken, 
alive or dead. A few moments before daybreak, 
then, he had him led between two soldiers to see if 
the banditti were still on the summit of the rock; 
for, if they were not there, consequently the sen- 
tils had been ill-placed, and Antonio, thus proving 
himself a double traitor, would deserve the denth 
to which he was doomed, if discovered to be faith¬ 
less to his promise. Antonio, however, presented 
himself before the Colonel with a good grace, since 
he had been so constant to bis perfidy, that he felt 
assured his former comrades could not have 
escaped. 

The first roys of the sun at length illumined the 
pinnacle of the rock ; and, as the depths in which 
the French troops had bivouacked still remained in 
shade, one would have supposed that a vast con¬ 
flagration, such as that which was once beheld on 
Sinai, devoured the peak. Gradually and in pro¬ 
portion as the sun scaled the heavens, the shadows 
retreated before his brilliancy, which pouring forth 
like torrents of light, awoke in their nests the huge 
eagles of the peak, that springing from their aerial 
habitations, as if they had overslept themselves, 
gave two strokes of their gigantic wings, and were 
lost in the clouds. From time to time, the sea 
breeze, charged with damp odours, floated by, 
dying away with a gentle murmur amongst the 
sallows and cork-trees at the base of the mountain. 
The sallows and cork-trees gently bending to re¬ 
ceive the sweet kisses of the early breeze, and then 
raising once more their branches, gave forth those 
musical but undiscnbable sounds of which the 
language of the forest is composed. In short all 
the mountain seemed to awaken to a new* existence, 
all but the pinnacle of the cliff, and that still con¬ 
tinued silent as a desert. 

Yet all eyes were fixed upon that pinnacle. The 
Colonel himself, a telescope in his hand, never lost 
sight of it. At length, impatiently turning towards 
Antonio, he abruptly exclaimed 44 well sir ?” 

Speech is a weapon of marvellous power, but 
much of its power depends not only on him who 
makes use of it, but on the occasion that calls it 
into employment. It can be made long or short at 
pleasure,—bellows like a billow or murmurs like a 
brook,—springs like a tiger, or crawls like a snake; 
ascends to heaven like a rocket, or descends from 
the clouds like a flash of lightning l One person 
may reveal his thoughts in a couple of words, whilst 
another is obliged to make use of a long speech ere 
he can explain his meaning; but the Colonel be¬ 


longed to the first class of orators; for, as we have 
seen, he repeated but two words, yet these two 
words w*ere so well placed, so full, so complete, 
that he who listened to them might have readily 
elaborated them into the following sentence - 
44 Antonio, my friend, you are a knave; you have 
played me a trick, and think to save your neck from 
the rope by imposing on me, but 1 am not a man 
to be cheated by your idle stories, and as you have 
not kept your word,—since your companions, the 
banditti, seem to have effected a retreat in the 
night, so that we shall be obliged to track them out 
like bloodhounds, instead of soldiers,—why you 
must submit to be hanged upon the nearest tree, 
whilst I go and break my fast!” 

Now Antonio, being of a keen understanding, 
read the whole of the above meaning in the two 
words that reached his ear. So, whether as an 
adulatory imitator, or an adept in the same sort of 
oratory practised by the Colonel, he extended his 
hand and replied to these two words by only one— 
44 wait /” 

In fact, the Colonel retired without giving orders 
for the execution of the terrible deed with which he 
had menaced Antonio, who had remained in the 
same spot, his eyes fixed upon the peak with statue¬ 
like immobility. It was two hours ere the 
Colonel returned, when after again narrowly in¬ 
specting the pinnacle, and finding it still quiet and 
apparently deserted, he struck Antonio on the 
shoulder, who although he had not turned his eyes 
towards him on his approach, had recognized his 
footsteps, and was aware of his presence. Starting 
like a penniless man who has just been presented 
with a purse, he seized with his left hand the 
Colonel’s arm, and pointing towards a certain part 
of the promontory with the right exclaimed, 

44 There! there!' 1 

44 What?” asked the Colonel, after vainly ex¬ 
amining the point indicated. 

44 Do you not perceive the head of a man at the 
angle of that rock which resembles a pillar?” said 
Antonio, 44 here 1” continued he, taking the Colo¬ 
nel’s head between his two hands, and turning it 
round as if it were a weather-cock, “let me place 
the telescope for you. Now !” 

44 Ah 1” said the Colonel, lowering the glass 
after some time, 44 it is indeed a man ; but may it 
not be some peasant in quest of a stray goat V* 

“ What!” cried Antonio, 44 do you not see his 
pointed hat, his floating ribbons, his shining car¬ 
bine ? Do you not see that he is leaning forward, 
as if he weighed in his mind the possibility of 
descending the precipice? It is Jacomo himself, 
for behold ! Maria stands behind him 1” 

The Colonel put the glass once more to his eye, 
and then said, 

44 Yes, I see ; I begin to think you will not have 
to be hanged after all. This assurance seemed to 
give great pleasure to Antonio. 44 But what do 
they get to eat there ?” said the Colonel. 

“ Nothing,” answered Antonio. 

44 Therefore they cannot escape us. Either they 
must give themselves up to us, or perish for want 
of food.” 

44 Without doubt.” 

44 Doctor,” cried the Colonel, {t how long'oan a 

man exist without food V 9 
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The individual thus accosted was a little fat, 
round nan, not unlike a globe, to which some mis¬ 
chievous boy has attached a human head and 
legs; in fact just such a man as seemed the most 
likely to be puzzled by any question comprising so 
important an allair ns eating. The interrogation, 
accordingly, penetrated to his very bowels, making 
him start at the bare idea of starvation. 

“Without food, Colonel/" he replied, turning 
pale, “ without food ? Why n regular man should 
never put more than five hours between his meals, 
of which he should have three a day. As to drink, 
why the quantity of wine a person should drink, 
depends on age and temperament." 

“ I do not ask you for a rule of diet, Sir," said 
the Colonel, “ but a simple question of science. 
Besides, rest assured you have no personal interest 
in the affair." 

“Will you give me your word of honour to that 
effect, Colonel ?” The Colonel nodded an affirma¬ 
tive. “ Well," said the doctor, “ I can assure 
you, having had the means of making many such 
experiments at the seige of Genes, that the longest 
period a man can exist without any nourishment 
seldom exceeds five, never is more than seven 
days." 

“ And pray,” asked the Colonel, “ since you 
were at that siege, how came you, with your habits, 
to support similar privations ?" 

“ Oh !" cried the doctor, coldly, “ I belonged to 
that celebrated regiment which, from the com¬ 
mencement of the famine, resolved upon eating 
human flesh. We lived upon the Austrians, and 
did not mind the scarcity.” 

“ How did they taste V* said the Colonel. 

“ Not so bad," answered the doctor, gravely. 

“'Tis well," said the Colonel, “we shall wait 
until our friends up there give themselves up, or 
perish.” 

The Colonel then, contenting himself with 
recommending double vigilance to his troops, 
offered an additional sum of three thousand ducats 
to who ever should bring tbe head of Jacomo to the 
camp. 

Eight days thus passed. Every morning the 
Colonel advanced to the outposts to know if the 
besieged had surrendered, but every morning saw 
him retorn uncheered by the desired intelligence, 
to station himself at his wonted post of observa¬ 
tion with his telescope. On the eighth day, he 
observed several brigands seated on the promon¬ 
tory, their legs hanging down the cliff, or lying, 
basking in the sun. 

“ I swear to you." said Antonio, in reply to his 
exclamations, “that unless they eat grass like the 
beasts, or swallow earth like the moles, I know 
nothing they can procure for food.” 

The doctor shook his head, still repeating that 
to exist without aliment for more than eight days 
was out of the question. It was on the twelfth 
day that patience quite deserted the Colonel. 
Sending as usual for the bandit and the physician, 
be coldly addressed the former—“you are a 
knave! and you an idot!" turning to the latter. 
“Consideryourself in arrest, doctor!" the doctor 
obeyed with the passive submission of a soldier, 
“ and you, sirrah, if you have a soul, think of it!” 

Antonio, however, replied—* Colonel," said 


he, “ you may hang me when you choose, but 
your doing so will not hasten either the surrender 
or the deaths of the banditti, who must have dis¬ 
covered some mode of supplying themselves with 
food unknown to me. As to taking them by 
assault, 1 hope you do not think of such a folly; 
the mountain has a strong magazine of stones t they 
have only to set them in motion to destroy an 
army, whereas you have but a battalion. Were I 
in your place, and I say it very calmly, like a man 
who has no fear of death,—were 1 in your place, I 
would ascertain, if it were only for my personal 
satisfaction, by what means these men contrive to 
exist on the top of a barren rock. And as this 
knowledge can be obtained but by one way, I 
would try that way.” 

“ You speak fearlessly. And what way is 
this ?" 

“ I would—remember, Colonel, I speak as if I 
were yon—I would say to this Antonio, whose life 
may be of use to me, but whose death can serve 
nobody,—unless the doctor should fancy a mince 
made of it,—I would say to him, “ Swear to me 
by all things most sacred, that you will return here 
in eight days, and 1 shall set you at liberty." 

“ And during these eight days, what would An¬ 
tonio do ?” 

“ He would rejoin his chief,—tell him he had 
escaped from you, and had returned to live or die 
with his comrades. Then, during the specified 
number of days, Antonio must be very stupid, or 
Jacomo very clever, if the former did not discover 
the secretof the latter. Once discovered, he would 
return to the Colonel, and the Colonel in fulfilment 
of his promise, would give him his freedom.” 

“ But if he failed to find out Jacomo’s se¬ 
cret V 9 

* He would remember his oath,—return to the 
camp, and be hanged!” 

“ The bargain is struck,” said the Colonel. 

“ Done!" replied the bandit. 

“ Your oath!” 

Antonio drew from his bosom one of those little 
reliquaries which every pious Neapolitan wears, 
and took the oath. 

“ Keep the reliquary,” said he to the Colonel, 
“ and if in eight days, at this hour, I have not re¬ 
turned, this sacred pledge will witness against me. 
Fling it into the flames, and the same fire will 
consume my perjured spirit to all eternity.” 

“ This man,” cried the Colonel, “ is free. Let 
him go 1” / 

That very evening, Antonio joined bis ancient 
associates. Jacomo, who had believed him killed, 
welcomed him as a father would his child. Antonio 
told his false tale, and every body believed him. 

“ Tis a pity you come so late; we have just 
dined," said Jacomo. 

Antonio replied that he had eaten before his 
flight, that consequently he was not hungry, and 
would wait until the morrow: “ besides,” added 
he, “ food cannot be over-abundant here, and I 
don’t wish to begin by eating the portion of 
others.” 

“ We do not fare sumptuously,” replied Ja¬ 
como, “ but we have enough to keep us alive.” 

Antonio had expected to find his comrades pale, 
emaciated, and famished for fiH&^Jar from it! 
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they were active, fresh-looking, and gay. Maria I 
was as handsome os ever, nor did the infant ap- ] 
pear to have suffered. He had imagined that they j 
must have lived on wild roots and herbs, but he 
perceived scattered about numberless bones—well 
icked, to be sure, but nevertheless bones that 
inted of flesh. How the robbers could have come 
by this flesh, isolated as they were, he could not 
couceive ; for an instant he supposed that some 
shepherd might have conveyed it to them by some 
secret path, some subterraneous route; but he 
quickly recollected that had there been any such 
secret road to come by, it would have also served 
to go by, and that Jacomo and his troop would 
not have remained twelve days, perched on the top 
of a cliff, if they could hove had such a path to re¬ 
treat by. The time for placing the sentries soon 
arrived ; Antonio offered his services, but the Cap¬ 
tain refused them, saying his turn would come on 
the next day, since his late captivity and trials 
must have fatigued him. In a few minutes all 
were asleep—all but tbe sentinel and Antonio. 

Next morning all arose, merry as the birds that 
sang around them. Antonio alone was weary, for 
he had waked all night long, not having closed an 
eye. At the seventh hour of the morning, the 
chief, glancing at a roll of paper, beckoned one of 
the brigands, and saying— 44 it is your turn 1” the 
man departed in sileuce, with two others. Antonio 
offered to accompany them, on whatever expedition 
they might be bound, but in vain. Jacomo, with¬ 
out any further explanation than that it was unne¬ 
cessary, said that three men were enough. In 
about two hours they came back. Antonio exa¬ 
mined them attentively, but observed nothing more 
than that the man, nominated to head the party by 
the Captain, had several scratches on his face and 
hands. Some hours passed. 44 It is dinner time !” 
cried Jacomo. The banditti immediately seated 
themselves on the ground,—one of them placing 
on their primitive table of rock two partridges, a 
bare, ana tbe half of a young lamb. The Captain 
divided the feast into portions, with an impar¬ 
tiality that would have done honour to the butcher 
of King Solomon. As for drink, they had water 
ad libitum , for a spring gurgled at the very summit 
of the promontory. Nobody spoke of bread, and 
Antonio was so confounded by what he witnessed, 
that he asked himself whether it was tbe want of 
flour or of an oven, that caused the deficiency. 

44 This must serve us till to-morrow,” said tbe 
Captain to Antonio, 44 for here we make only one 
meal in the day, and you see we don’t fare so 
badly. Abstinence is a virtue, and if you feel a 
little hungry towards evening, just tighten your 
belt in order to slacken your digestion. 1 ' 

Antonio tried to smile, but made a wry face in¬ 
stead, and sat down to play at mona with some of 
his comrades. He was, however, soon interrupted 
by the Captain, who striking him on the shoulder, 
asked him to take a walk ou the platform. As 
they walked to and fro, Antonio’s eyes suddenly 
fell on what appeared the entrance to a grotto. 

44 What is that?” «aid he, with apparent indif¬ 
ference. 

44 Our kitchen/’ laconically replied the Captain. 
44 Come and see it.” 

44 Willingly,” said Autonio, with some eagerness. 


i; We have concealed our cooking here in order 
that the smoke should not be seen by the French. 
For if tliey saw it, they would make sure that we 
did not keep fires for any other purpose than that 
of cookery ; and we wish them to believe we have 
nothing to cook.” 

44 Oh ! as for that, Captain,” said Antonio, “ I 
assure you, at this moment they believe that you. 
either feed on air or on each other!” 

44 Idiots!” cried Jacomo, as they entered the 
grot. 

Antonio examined it narrowly,—he sounded the 
walls but they gave forth a dead sound that cor¬ 
roborated their thickness,—he stamped with his 
foot, but no echo proclaimed subterranean pas¬ 
sages,—he raised his eyes to the roof of the vault, 
but saw nothing except a natural cleft, through 
which the smoke found vent. On the hearth was 
piled a fire of logs, and near it on two thick blocks 
of wood, rested the bayonet which served for a 
spit. 

44 What is that hole ?” said he, at length, per¬ 
ceiving as his sight got accustomed to the obscurity 
a hollow place in the rock. 

“ Our larder.” 

“ Is it well filled !” 

“ Not so badly, but you can look.” 

Antonio ascended a stone which had been placed 
under it by way of step, and standing on tiptoe, 
peered down into tbe hole. He saw a few part¬ 
ridges, one or two small birds, and the other half 
of the lamb. 

44 By St. Hubert,” said he, ** your purveyors 
furnish you with delicacies, Captain. A little 
scantily, perhaps, but far from despicably.” 

The Captain smiled, but said notbing, and 
leaving the grot, they continued their promenade, 
Antonio returning to his old opinion that the pea¬ 
santry profited by the night to bring the brigands 
provisions. The rest of the day passed without a 
word about kitchen or cookery; it seemed as if 
every one dreaded any allusion to a subject which 
might sharpen the hunger, already commencing in 
every stomach. At nine o'clock the Captain named 
Antonio for sentinel. He took a carbine, filled his 
belt with cartridges, and as he was departing, sud¬ 
denly stopped: 

44 Captain,” said he, 44 if any one approaches 
my post, am I to fire ?” 

44 Undoubtedly.” 

44 But should it be—” 

44 Who?” 

44 You understand ?’* 

44 No,” said the Captain. 

44 A friend, for instance ?” and he made a gesture 
which expressed his meaning, by putting the fore¬ 
finger of his right hand into his mouth, opened to 
its utmost extent. 

44 A friend, idiot ?” cried the Captain, 44 unless 
one descends to us from the skies, we are too well 
guarded to have them cotne from below.” 

44 I’ll be hanged if I can make it out!” said 
Antonio to himself, as he took his post,—and he 
thought of a scaffold when he said it. 

The night passed quietly, neither friend nor foe 
disturbing Antonio, who was relieved at daybreak, 
and reached the platform in time to hear the Cap¬ 
tain say, as on a former occasion, 44 it is your 
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turn!” whilst, as before, the man nominated de¬ 
parted, accompanied by two others. Antonio had 
not slept for two nights and days ; he was over¬ 
come witlt fatigue, and seeking a shady place, he 
made a pillow of a bundle ot heath, rolled himself 
in his cloak, and slept soundly till he was called 
to dinner. The repast, like that of the day be¬ 
fore. was delicate in game ! Antonio remarked the 
same equality of share, the same abundance of 
water, and the same deficiency of bread! And in 
this manner six days fled, without his being able 
to divine how their miraculous larder came to be 
supplied. 

It was the seventh morning, when Antonio, 
pensive and thoughtful, walked to the extremity of 
the rock that looked towards the sea. He could 
not forget that there remained for him no more 
than twenty-four hours to discover a secret, which 
he had tried for seven days to unriddle in vain. 
Scarcely had he cast his eyes on the valley ere he 
saw the accursed Colonel on the very spot where 
he had sworn to rejoin him, telescope in hand, and 
the Doctor beside him. The gesture which the 
Colonel made, betrayed that he had observed him, 
and he turned towards the Doctor, as if to say, 
“ Pardi! there he is !” 

44 Yes, yes,” murmured Antonio, 44 here he is, 
the idiot!” And he began to regard with peculiar 
attention the trees which surrounded the Colonel 
and his party, as if he were about to choose the 
most agreeable oue on which to be hanged, lie 
was plunged in these profound reflections, when 
he felt himself touched on the shoulder, and turn¬ 
ing round beheld the Captain. 

44 I have been looking for you,” said he, “ it is 
your turn to-day!” 

44 My turn !” 

44 To be sure.” 

44 For what ?” 

<# To go for provisions, pardi!” 

44 Ah l said Antonio. 

“ Quick,” cried Jacomo, “ your comrades are 
ready.” 

Antonio' followed in silence, and found two of 
the brigands waiting for him. The three advanced 
in silence towaids a part of the mountain, where 
the descent fiom the peak of the rock was so 
abrupt and of such depth, that the Colonel had 
deemed it useless to place any post or sentinel 
over it. Arrived at the verge of this precipice, 
which Antonio regarded with the coolness of a 
mountaineer who knew it to be unscaleable, one 
of his comrades stepping aside, drew from a bush 
a sack and a rope, and returning to Antonio, tied 
the former about his neck, the latter under his 
arms. | 

44 What the devil are you about ?” said he at 
last, for this strange ceremony had begun to render 
him uneasy. | 

44 Do as I do,” said the man, in reply, stretch¬ 
ing himself flat on the ground, in such a manner j 
that his head alone overlooked the precipice. An¬ 
tonio obeyed. 

“ Do you see that tree ?” asked the brigand, 
pointing to a huge pine tree which sprung in the 
clefts of the rock, about twenty feet below them, 
and full a thousand above the bottom of the Talley. 

44 Yes,” replied Antonio. 


44 Behind that pine, tliere is a fissure in the 
cliff.” 

“ I sec it.” 

“ Well, iu that fissure an eagle lias built its 
uest. W e arc going to lower you down to the 
tree, to which holding by one hand, you must with 
the other plunder the nest of whatever you may 
find in the way of gibier, and put it into the sack.” 

*' What 1 the eaglets?” 

44 Do you call them game ? No, but the prey 
which ihe old eagles bring their young; three parts 
of which we consume, leaving the fourth for the 
eaglets.” 

Antonio staited on his feet. 

44 And whose discovery was this ?” cried he. 

44 Whose, but JacomoV* said the man. 

44 Sublime !*' exclaimed Antonio. 44 Yet,” con¬ 
tinued he, menially, striking his breast and sigh¬ 
ing, 44 this is the man 1 have sworn to betray !” 

In fact, Jacomo, hunted like a wild beast, 
isolated upon a desert rock, having no means of 
communication with the country below, had ex¬ 
acted a tribute from the eagles; and these ban¬ 
ditti of the air and of the mountain partook toge¬ 
ther of what the former had collected, like brothers. 

That night Antonio disappeared ! 

( To be concluded in our next,) 


THE 44 BLIND OLD HARPER.” 

(by niEW.V.—A WELSH BARD.) 

I gaz’d, and saw him fad mg fast, 

I heard, the softly swelling sigh ; 

I wept, he gently breathed his last, 

I pray'd liis soul to bliss would fly. 

And oh ! what anguish fill'd my breast. 

My scalding tears I could not stem ; 

Tho’ sure in realms above he'd rest, 

And love should chant his requiem. 

Who woke my soul of sound from sleep, 

My woe to conquer or dispel ? 

Who rais’d poetic fire to keep 
Its vigil o'er a new-born spell T 

Whose harp's wild melancholy wail. 

Infus’d my breast with sadness strange? 

Who made me then new rapture hail? 

A single touch—and this the change! 

And thou dear harp, sad, silent, lone. 

Unstrung, untouch’d since then hast lain ; 

Thy once seraphic varied tone, 

Now silent—will it breathe again ? 

Ah no! for he whose skill awoke, 

Thy magic chords—is gone! 'twere vain 

How rain, for mortal to invoke, 

The pow'r to wake the like again! 

Portsmouth. 


PURE AND IMPURE. 

A FREAK OF THE ALPHABET. 

Two would-be Saints, disputing which was best, 
Quarrell'd at length, their purity to test; 

When one retorted thus,—as would his betters, 
Using in pun-like words the self-same lettera, 
Thinking, no doubt, to make his vict'ry sure ; 

" Impure you say I am,—I say Pm pure” 

lyfL-jb* 
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THE FORCE OF AFFECTION ; 

RY SOPniA ALICIA JONES. 

“ Time rolls Lis ceaseless coarse. The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee. 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends store, 

Of their strange 'ventures happ'd by land or 
sea; 

How are they blotted from the things that be !” 

Walter Scott. 

" She loved, and was beloved again.** 

Byron. 

’Tis a tale of other days! Days that have passed 
down the stream of time, like the winter's snow 
before a ray of sunshine. The days of yore ! oh ! 
what halcyon memories and visions of the past this 
sentence conjures up! Of gallant knights and 
ladies fair—of revelries and pageants gay—of tour¬ 
naments and troubadours, and all those beautiful 
and “ heart-stirring’' things that now have no ex¬ 
istence, ord well alone in memory. Yet ’tis not of these 
I would write, but of the unchanging devotedness of 
woman; of the truth and faith of one of that race 
whose pride has been humbled by adversity, and 
who have ever been the sport of the tyrant and 
oppressor. 

Many many years ago, (about the reign of our 
first Charles,) the ancient baronial residence of Sir 
Godfrey Je Beauvais was still in existence, and 
proudly raised its head above the tall forest trees 
which surrounded it. Encompassed by a broad 
moat, it presented the appearance of having with¬ 
stood the “ battle and the breeze/’ and seemed as 
though it would ever bid defiance to the assaults of 
Time ; but Time alas ! invariably brings destruc¬ 
tion and decay in his miserable career, and the 
stately edifice of which I write, and its once proud 
and envied possessors, have alike faded from this 
ever-changing scene. 

Mortimer de Beauvais was the eldest son of Sir 
Godfrey, and inherited all the haughtiness of soul 
that characterised his father, without his many un- 
atniable qualities. Pride was Sir Godfrey’s pre¬ 
dominant passion, and being of Norman descent, 
and having many distinguished names enrolled 
amongst his ancestry, he deemed he could not 
sufficiently appreciate the dignity he derived there¬ 
from. 

But far different was the noble Mortimer, though 
he too was proud *twas not the pride derived from 
high birth, and his generous disposition and gal¬ 
lant bearing, made him universally beloved and 
esteemed. Sir Godfrey had one other son, the 
ambitious Reginald, whose heart was filled with 
malevolence, and who felt the most bitter aud un- 
extinguishable hatred for his more handsome and 
accomplished brother. 

To Mortimer, as we have already said, Nature 
had been prodigal, and lavished her graces with 
unsparing hand ; but the more fading, and as it 
frequently proves, more fascinating charms of the 
exterior , were far surpassed by the beauties of his 
mind. Keenly alive to the perfections of his son, 
Sir Godfrey much wished him to form an alliance 
with one of the fair daughters of a noble house, but 
lie heeded not the persuasions of his father on this 


topic, and turned a cold and indifferent ear when¬ 
ever the subject was introduced. Could it be 
possible that the fouut of affection ne’er warmed 
the heart of so enthusiastic a being ? Not so! he 
loved with all the ardour and purity the young and 
devoted alone are capable of feeling. Oh! Love, 
insidious as thou art, where is the breast thou dost 
not animate i Prince and peasant, philosopher and 
sage, all have bowed willing captives to thy mighty 
power. 

The last rays of a summer’s sun were streaming 
through the window of a chamber in which sat a 
young Hebrew girl. The furniture of the room 
was of the most costly description, almost vieing 
with the splendour of eastern magnificence, and 
everything around indicated a profusion of wealth. 
Cushions of the richest velvet were carelessly piled 
in one corner, and gracefully reclining on these, 
was the heroine of my tale. There she lay, u a 
very queen of beauty.** Iier beautiful face wore 
a pensive and thoughtful expression, whilst her 
soft eyes seeking the ground, were entirely veiled by 
the long dark lashes that presented a vivid contrast 
to the pale loveliness of her cheek. Iier sable hair 
was confined by a bandeau of the richest jewels, 
save one or two wreathing locks that had escaped 
the gentle bondage, and waved on her bosom. 
Her form was perfect, cast in Nature’s finest 
mould, and well calculated to attract the homage 
and admiration of every beholder. Although in 
England from her infancy, yet Zarah was of fo¬ 
reign extraction ; and when her proud spirit was 
roused, the bright flash of her eye, told she was a 
child of sunnier lands. Her parents were dead, 
and she stood alone in the world, when chance 
made her acquainted with Mortimer de Bauvais. 
She seemed to be deeply musing, when a door 
softly opeued a young and handsome cavalier, gaily 
attired, entered the room. 

“ Zarah ! my own Zarah, thou art sad, but 
cheer thee up awhile, and bid thy true one wel¬ 
come.” 

“ Light of mine eyes! my own Mortimer, thou 
art indeed welcome,” said the beautiful Jewess, 
while a smile of peculinr sweetness played round 
her lips. “ And now for thy tidings love, for thy 
face telleth me thou bringest some.” 

“ True my gentle prophetess,” returned the 
young man, doffing his plumed cap, and seating 
himself on the ground at her feet, “ and should I 
tell the I have now no home but thine, how wouldst 
thou look upon thy wanderer!” 

“ How should Zarah look upon the husband of 
her bosom ! What home should she have that 
thou didst not also share? but explain thyself be¬ 
loved of my heart, what wouldst thou say V* 

61 Only that I have bidden adieu to the castle of 
De Beauvais/’ replied Mortimer; “ never shall I 
behold its ancient turrets again, but that will not 
grieve me dearest, so thou art with me.” 

“ Mortimer,” said Zarah, impressively laying 
her white hand on his arm and bending her eyes 
on his with a deep and anxious gaze, “ Mortimer ! 
this must not be. My heart whispereth that for 
me hast thou done this thing. Is not thy happi¬ 
ness bound up in mine 1 Return then to thy father 
and tell him tne despised Hebrew Girl scorns to 
plant enmity between him and thee. Return!, 
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henceforth thou art free, and I shall exist in the 
dear knowledge of thy happiness.” 

“ Is it thus thou dost counsel me ? my own 
beautiful Zarah/’ asked Mortimer with a sigh, 

“ thou art ciuel love! but ’tis vain—the grave 
alone shall sever us. My father hath another son 
and can well afford to spare the degenerate Mor- 
timer. Yes! by Heavens!” and Ins eyes flashed 
fire, “ those were the very words he used when 
he taxed me with my love for thee. I owned the 
flame—I told him thou wert my pride, my trea¬ 
sure !—be cursed me in his wrath and bade me seek 
his face no more! I turned my steps from the 
castle, and live again in the sun of thy smile.” 

tc Thou must not,” began Zarah pleadingly. 

u 'Tis in vain, my love,” interrupted De Beauvais 
impetuously, “ I leave thee no more—did he not 
spurn me from him as though I were the vilest 
reptile ? My brother too taunted me with thee,— 
but let it pass, I pity the ungenerous spirit that 
prompted it,—with this right hand, and this good 
trusty sword, I will carve a path through a world 
I despise.” 

Mortimer de Beauvais had for some months 
been secretly united to the beautiful Jewess when | 
his haughty father discovered and taxed him with 
his passion for her ; and instead of denying it as 
he heped and expected he would, the gallant De 
Beauvais frankly acknowledged the secret of his 
soul, and demanded pardon of his offended parent. 
'Twas then his proud imperious spirit burst con¬ 
trol, and openly avowing his utter detestation of 
the Jewish race, he cursed his noble son and for¬ 
bade his return to the home of his fathers. O ! 
'tis a beautiful thing to see two young hearts cling¬ 
ing to each other through all the storms of life, 
and the frowns of a cold and mocking world ;— 
heedless of the shocks without, so their love re¬ 
main unchanged ; forgetful of the bitter past, so 
the future gives them stili to each other. Cold 
indeed must they be, who would separate such 
souls, and blight the early buds of young and true 
affection ! De Beauvais and his lovely bride soon 

left the dark city of L- far behind them, and 

sequestering themselves in a lovely valley in the 
north of England, far “ from the busy haunts of 
men,” soon forgot in the joys of solitude all the 
taste they had ever acquired for the struggling and 
ambitious world from which they had escaped. 
But still there was “ a worm in the bud.” The 
soul of Mortimer vibrated with the keenest sensi¬ 
bility, and the remembrance of his father’s curse 
haunted him like a devouring fiend. He remem¬ 
bered how proudly that father had watched.his 
growth from infancy to manhood ! Till the bud 
expanded into blossom ; and how his usually stem 
and unbending countenance was wont to be irra¬ 
diated with a smile of exultation when his eye fell 
on him. And his fancy pictured in the most vivid 
colours the ruin and desolation he had brought to 
that old man’s hopes, and he beheld him mourn¬ 
ing o'er the loss and supposed degeneracy of his 
eldest son. This state of mind soon brought a 
change o’ei the handsome De Beauvais ; his coun¬ 
tenance grew pale and haggard, and losing all his 
fire and vivacity, he became thoughtful and re¬ 
served. The ever watchful Zarah perceived the 
change and her heart told her the cause. One 


day as they sat together, she gazed at the melan¬ 
choly expression of his face till tears sprang to her 
eyes—“ Beloved of my soul,” she murmured, “ I 
feel thou art unhappy, but no longer must thou 
languish thus in obscurity, must thine eye grow 
dim, or thy bright cheek fade. Co ! seek the home 
that for me thou hast forsaken, and let the arms of 
thy parent encircle thee again—be the stay and 
pride of his old age, and forget thou ever had’st a 
bride,—I can at least die for thee!” 

“ Peace Zarah, peace,” said Mortimer sooth- 
ingly, “ long wilt thou yet live to bless thy Mor* 
timer; to me existence were a joyless blank but 
for thy faith and love; but the cup of bliss is ever 
dashed with misery, my father's curse weighs 
heavy on my mind, and poisons all my happiness. 

I will go forth this night to the castle, and throw 
myself at his feet—perhaps he may relent from the 
stern purpose of his soul, and take his wanderer 
to his arms again.” 

That night Mortimer left his quiet home and his 
beautiful Zarah, and little site deemed as she 
listened to his receding footsteps, and breathed 
with tearful eyes, and sorrowing heart, a prayer to 
the God of her fathers for the safety of her beloved, 
that such grief and misery hovered o’er his devoted 
head. But we will not anticipate. 

A considerable period elapsed, and Mortimer 
returned not; the soul of Zarah was filled with 
the deadliest apprehensions, yet she strove to chase 
away the fearful visions that would sometimes ob¬ 
trude, and prayed each day for strength in her 
hour of trial and for the preservation of him who 
was dearer to her than life. But follow we the 
steps of De Beauvais. In a few days he beheld 
the grey walls he once thought he should never 
look upon again. Early and hallowed recollections 
crowded on his brain; bis heart beat high, and 
every pulse throbbed tumultuously as he gazed 
upon his home. Home I there is magic in the 
word, and De Beauvais felt its fullest and mo«t 
thrilling power. One solitary individual was dis— 
cernable before the castle, and to him Mortimer 
quickly advanced ; but shuddered with a presenti¬ 
ment of approaching evil as he encountered the 
dark scowl of his brother Reginald. 


“ Ha ! by my faith/' exclaimed be with a bitter 
sneer, “’tis my nblc brother! the goodly sup¬ 
porter of his father's house, the wort In/ descendant 
of his honoured ancestors! wherefore” said he as 


he folded his arms and drew up his tall form to its 
fullest height, fixing an eye that revelled in malign 
nity on his brother, “ wherefore art thou here!” 

“ Be silent, Reginald,” replied Mortimer, “ I 
bandy not words with thee. 1 seek my Father.” 

“ Ha ! ha 1” laughed Reginald mockingly, 
“thy Father? Go seek him in his grave then, 
where he hath lain this many a day; and where 
thou, degraded as thou art, hast helped to place 
him!” 

“ My Father !*' faultered Mortimer with a look 
of heart-felt anguish, “ is he indeed dead ? then my 
cup of misery is full, and happiness hath fled from 
me for ever /” 

“ Thou shalt seek it no more in the Castle of de 
Beauvais, nor pollute its broad lands with thy 
hated footsteps, shouted Reginald, “ hence ! away 
to the beetle-browed daughter of an accursed race, 
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thou callest wife! see how long the memory of thy 
dead parent will haunt thee when thou livest again 
in her wanton smiles! Hence ! base as thou art, 
or I’ll spurn thee from me !’’ 

“ Beware Reginald,” answered Mortimer, who 
felt the burning blood rush to his brow and cheek, 
“ spare me thy taunts thou shameless boy, and 
cease to add this insult to oppression, or I may be 
tempted to forget thou art my mother’s son !” 

Many and more bitter taunts were added by 
the scoffing Reginald, Hill at length the pj*oud 
spirit of Mortimer was loused to its highest pitch; 
his soul was stung to madness, reason foorsook 
him, and drawing his sword it glittered high in the 
air, and the next moment found a sheath in the 
heart of Reginald. He paused for a moment, 
gazed vacantly at the writhing body that lay at his 
feet, then plunged into a thicket and disappeared. 
For weeks he became an outcast and lurkea in the 
depths of woods and forests to escape those who 
were eagerly pursuing him; for hateful as Reginald 
had ever been, there wanted not those who would 
avenge his fall. With a heart bleeding for the fate 
of his gentle bride, De Beauvais by degrees neared 
the spot that contained all that now bound him to 
the world, though he knew not how to present him¬ 
self before her, stained with crime and abhorring 
bimself and life. Having waited till the shades of 
evening descended and obscured everything around, 
he softly approached the house, aud cautiously 
stealing to an open lattice, beheld his Zarah on her* 
knees. She was praying—ay! praying for one, 
who, though owning a different faith was not less 
dear to her. He could not bear to watch the 
painful expression of mental agony that dwelt on 
her lovely face, as with uplifted hands and stream¬ 
ing eyes she knelt before her God ! He dashed 
away the sympathetic tears that dimned his sight 
and sprung to ner embrace. 

“ Zarah! my all on earth ! behold thy wretched 
Mortimer 1 pray for me beloved! surely prayers 
like thine will not plead in vain. Zarah ! Zarah! 
look on me once more, and speak of Hope and 
Mercy /" 

But Zarah heard not, answered not, she had 
fainted with joyful surprise, nor heeded the im¬ 
passioned looks of love, nor saw the wild despairing 
mien of her unfortunate husband. Slowly she re¬ 
covered, and he clasped her to his agonized heart. 

“ She lives,” he cried, “ lives to curse me, to 
feel all the woe and misery I have brought upon 
her.” 

“Talk not of misery, my husband,” answered 
Zarah, “ though thy form is changed, thy heart is 
still the same—thou art with me again, and 1 am 
happy!” 

“ Happy ? Zarah! Oh ! can’st thou speak of 
happiness to me? Yet stay, thou knowest not all 
my guilt, my wretchedness—or thou would’st not 
hang upon me thus. Zarah, there is blood upon 
these hands, and—Oh God! that blood a brother’s! 
ay! well mavst thou tremble, and thy quivering 
lips turn pale. Oh! touch me not, for thou art 
pure and innocent, and 1 a guilty and polluted 
thing ? Hush! there are voices ! they have tracked 
me then—now take thy last look of Mortimer— 
my hour is come, I go loan ignominious death, 
and thou—.” 


The sentence was interrupted by his pursue)s, 
who burst open the door and sternly bade him sur¬ 
render to their power, lie turned to Zarah who 
had sat with her hands clasped iu speechless woe 
seemingly insensible to all that passed, when sud¬ 
denly life and energy reanimated her frame, and 
she dashed forward. 

“Whither would ye lead him, “she cried, “to 
chains and death ? Never! Mortimer, thou art 
guilty! but there is One on high who can forgive 
thee! Thou knowest how 1 have loved —how I still 
love thee—I will now prove how deep that affec¬ 
tion. Adieu, my hapless Mortimer, this parting 
is our hat /” She snatched a pistol from his belt 
and raising it to his head, fired—lie fell lifeless at 
her feet. The officers of justice rushed forward, 
but she proudly waved them back with the air of an 
Empress; while her face, though deadly pale, 
showed high resolve and determination. “ Stand 
back, ye minions, nor dare defile me with your 
touch. What! did ye think the bones of the gal¬ 
lant De Beauvais should whiten in the blast, or 
that beauteous form writhe 'neath the grasp of 
the executioner ? No, adored of my heart!” said 
she. apostrophizing the corpse on whose face 
lingered the traces of a smile, as if to thank her for 
the deed, “ no! thou art freed from earthly 
shackles, and be it for weal or woe the spirit of thy 
Zarah shall soon rejoin thee. One kiss, one last 
kiss,” she added, touching his pale brow with hei 
lips, “ and my task is done!” She drew forth a 
dagger as she spoke from the folds of her robe, and 
plunging it into her bosom, expired ! 


ANSWER TO CHARADE 

(BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ.) 

In the last Number , Page 67 . 

“ Sir Hugh is a gay and gallant chief/’ 

Cried the merry Isabel,— ' 

And many a trusting maiden he 
Hath led astray by his perfidy. 

But I know the traitor well! ■ 

I've promised to seek the greenwood glade, 

To meet him !*' With a smile 
She turned a* ay. An hour bath gone, 

And, in the wood, ue stands alone. 

Kicking his heels the while. 

“ She comes at last!•* and a lady, cloak’d, 

And mask'd, and closely veil'd. 

Crept through the trees; He’s at her feet, 

! And oh! what a flood of language sweet 
Hath that lady's ears assail’d. 

He kisses her hands—he clasps her waist, 

, But never a word said she 
For a good half-hour; then, at the last, 
fclie laugh'd so loud, and she laugh’d so fast. 

That the knight sprang from his knee. 

The lady flung her cloak aside 
W itb a gesture most uncommon 
For a gentle girl; her mask she threw 
Away. •* I'll be hang f d (cried out Sir Hugh) 

If it is n’t an ugly old woman!” 

Calder Campbell. 

There is no more horrible state of mind than that 
in which we are forced by conviction to listen on, 
wishing every word to be false, and knowing every 
word to be true.— Maturin . 
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“ This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.— Macisktii. 

Charles Linton and myself were idling away an 
hour of twilight, in a careless saunter along the 
pavement of the quiet village, where we were 
mutually pursuing our collegiate studies. The 
garniture of autumn bedecked the hills—the tro¬ 
pical leaf sways to no gentler breeze than our lips 
parted to receive—our mental toils had ceased 
with the changing vibration which still lingered in 
the chapel steeple, and groups of our fellow stu¬ 
dents were passing to and fro, enjoying keenly the 
loveliness of the hour, and exulting in their release 
from the daily routine of study. Arm in arm we 
pursued our walk, yet our manner was free from 
that bustling sprightliness and noisy joviality, 
which is so striking a contrast to the silent reserve 
of manhood, ana invariably betrays the light¬ 
hearted student. Our eyes were not making their 
usual excursions to the open windows of our 
female acquaintances—even the slight drafts upon 
our politeness, as some fair form of their number 
flitted by, with a twinkling step and furtive glance 
of coquetry, yrere met only by an absent and 
mechanical bow, and our friends among the la¬ 
bouring classes, as they trudged from their daily 
toil and sent in our pursuit some piece of rustic 
satire, stared at the unusual silence of two such 
college blades as ourselves. Even the village boys 
displayed their agility and minstrelsy with a sinister 
design upon our pence and praises, in vain. In 
truth we were too much absorbed in our own con¬ 
versation to be heedful of passing “ sights or 
sounds.” 

It will be a difficult task to gi\e a mental or 
personal description of my companion. During an 
acquaintance of four years I had found his character 
a continued study. My reader will imagine a form 
imposing in proportion, graceful, instinct with 
buoyant and exulting health, and an irregular yet 
expressive cast of features, of which a keen grey 
eye and a mouth of intellectual outline, would 
most vividly impress an observer. 1 read Charles 
Linton like a book, when we first took our seats 
together in the college chapel, by the flash of the 
one and the passionate curve of the other. His 
uniform demeanour was courteous and fascinating 
in the extreme, yet I could never rid myself of the 
impression that his manner was artificial—rather 
moulded from the heartless maxims of Chesterfield 
and Rochefoucault than the free gushings of a kind 
and generous spirit; and it was so. Although 
nearly bidden in the glitter of splendid qualities, 
still Charles Linton’s reigning and most repulsive 
foible was selfishness, an instance of the exhibition 
of which may be traced in the present sketch. 
Linton’s intellect was active, strong, restless, and 
admirably disciplined. lie was the only collegiate 
genius 1 ever knew, that sustained the character 
of an industrious and successful student. His 
self-control was remarkable. I have known him 
literally tremble with passiou ; yet, with an over¬ 
mastering effort, his eye would clear, and the lip 
which he had bitten until it was bathed in blood, 
would be wreathed in smiles. These imperfect 


and rambling details premised, I hasten to sketch 
a detached passage in the conversation before 
alluded to:— 

“ Yet what will be the result of this flirtation 
upon the feelings and peace of Helen Richmond ? 
Have you thought of this, Linton V 

“ I have thought little, and care less about the 
result.” 

“ Has it not occurred to you,” I replied, “ that 
a young and susceptible girl of sixteen, who has 
known few companions beside the poets and ber 
own fancies, may repay your marked attentions 
with the gift of her heart ?” 

“ Suppose such a catastrophe should occur,” 
rejoined Linton, “ Helen Richmond or her sex 
should not complain. Coquetry is their * being’s 
end and aim/ and by a little harmless flirtation we 
only repay their attacks upon our peace of mind 
in their own coin.” 

“.Really, Linton, you aie becoming very chi- 
valric of late. We ‘lords of the creation/ are 
much obliged to you for couching lance in our 
defence. But, why not tilt with a knight of your 
own degree—some accomplished coquette, who 
could meet your stratagems with corresponding 
wiles—mther than this unsuspecting and confiding 

My sarcasm took. Linton’s pride revolted from 
this view of the subject, although in his counte¬ 
nance I could read no dawnings of generous 
emotion. His manliness was questioned by my 
remark, and his hasty reply referred to no other 
consideration. 

“ You mistake, Trevors/* he said, “ you mis¬ 
take. My attentions to Helen Richmond may 
have been noticed, yet have they not gone beyond 
the limits of sheer politeness ?” 

“ I think they have been too invidious, by far. 
The politeness of a gentleman would justify such 
a manner toward the sex, but not toward a single 
individual. The distinction immediately esta¬ 
blished is apparent and wrong, unless you are 
prosecuting a matrimonial suit. This remark 
applies in your instance. You have stationed 

yourself near Helen Richmond in public rooms_ 

your eye had a milder expression for her, and 
your voice a more impassioned tone, and I am 
not "alone in the opinion, that a first love is the 
requital.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Linton, in a tone of im¬ 
patience, as if the subject and my direct treatment 
of it were irksome, “this would make a fine 
peroration for some future speech, in a suit of 
breach of promise. As for Helen Richmond, I 
love her not, and I regard my late intercourse 
with her only as a momentary flirtation. But 
hush! we are passing her house!” 

“ The caution came too late, for at that moment 
a low exclamation, unnoticed by Linton, reached 
my ear. As mine was the interior of the walk I 
turned my head in its direction, and ray eye met 
the agonized glance of Helen Richmond. She was 
leaning against an elm, evidently for support, and 
the anguish stamped upon every feature of her 
pale countenance, assured me that the heartless 
remark of Linton had been overheard by its sub¬ 
ject. As I caught her eye she hastily recovered 
herself, and with a gesture of s|ience disappeared. 
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* € How, Trevors!” exclaimed Linton, who was 
totally unconscious of this thrilling “ aside ” in our 
conversation. “ Peering so anxiously through old 
Richmond's alleys. Your stare is really quite 
dramatic! What is the matter, man ?” 

I replied evasively, and the little incident above- 
mentioned having indisposed me for farther con¬ 
versation, we soon parted. 

I must here pause to recal some lagging portions 
of my narrative. Helen Richmond, thu9 ubruptly 
introduced to the reader, was very young—just 
lingering upon the threshold of tearful and pas¬ 
sionate womanhood, and far from beautiful; for, 
from her earliest infancy, her’s had been the weary 
lot of an invalid. Yet, though disease had stolen 
the bloom from her cheek, and the elasticity from 
her step, still there lingered in her delicate and 
symmetrical features traces of noble and intellec¬ 
tual beauty. A brunette in complexion, her eye 
was an anomaly in female loveliness—dark as 
night, yet tender as sorrow. Her voice was low 
and musical, and there was always a hush of my 
pulse as I listened to its sad cadence. I\ly usual 
reminiscences of this period are indistinct, yet 
how well do I remember the artless naivete of her 
manner—her keen apprehension of the beautiful 
in nature and intellect—the magic of her con¬ 
versation and the insensible drafts upon your 
sympathy, as you listened to her painful breathing 
and marked the pallor of her cheek. 

She was an object of interest and sympathy, and 
I dreaded the influence of the above incident upon 
her feelings—morbidly sensitive as they had been 
rendered by a long course of illness. That the 
blow was a severe and cruel one I could not doubt. 
The question often occurred to me—would she 
fliug over its wound the agis of a woman's pride 
and secure future peace of mind by a conquest of 
herself! Sincerely and frequently did I wish her 
this best and most effectual solace ! 

In a few days Helen Richmond departed from 
the little village which is the scene of my sketch, 
for a residence in the extreme south. She went in 
the pursuit of health. It was the last resort of an 
anxious circle of relatives, and as a numerous 
troop of friends cordially united in the desire, that 
the issue would realize their hopes, I thought of 
that twilight scene beneath her father's elms, and 
included forgetfulness of Charles Linton and his 
repulsive selfishness among my “good wishes” for 
Helen Richmond. 

9 9 • • 

We were enjoying the dignified leisure of a 
senior vacation. Layers of dust were gathered 
upon our shelves of text-books, and had their 
venerable authors visited our chambers in person, 
they might have complained most bitterly of our 
neglect. We had all survived the fiery ordeal of 
a final examination—our respective parts for com¬ 
mencement were duly assigned, and most of the 
class had taken advantage of their release from the 
“ parental discipline” of our worthy faculty, to 
disperse to their homes. A few of us still lingered 
behind, in a delightful state of alternation between 
our collegiate rooms and the parlours of the village. 
Indeed we were hourly reminded of our privileged 
ease and freedom, as our compeers in the lower 
classes, whom we complacently dubbed “ under 


graduates ” in anticipation of the coming cere- 
! monies of commencement, toiled patiently to and 
from their allotted tasks. 

Charles Linton occupied my cushioned arm¬ 
chair—always the post of honour in a student's 
room—and we were devoting the cool hours of a 
summer morning to rambling speculations upon 
books and authors, an occasional reminiscence of 
collegiate incidents, and the disposal of certain 
prime cigars. I was laughing most heartily at 
some trilling affair, which Linton was relating 
with all the tact of an admirable mimic, when we 
were interrupted by ihe entrance of a servant, 
who, leaving in my hands a couple of delicately 
folded billets, bustled away on the same errand to 
the inmates of an adjoining room. 

“ Ah 1 Linton,” I exclaimed, “ this surprise is 
worth even the remnant of your story. Here are 
notes of invitation to Mr. Richmond’s.” 

“ How! old Richmond’s ?” was the reply. 

“ That carries us back to Freshman days. For 
the last three years that parlour has been a ‘sealed 
book’ to company, as much so even, as those of 
the old Dutch housewives, that the venerable 
Dietrich Knickerbocker describes,” 

“ During the absence of Helen Richmond it 
has been so truly. But have you heard of her 
return ?” 

“ No!—Is it possible?” 

“ Site returned a day or two since, with her 
health perfectly restored, and quite a belle , as I 
am told. This party is doubtless given in con¬ 
sequence. You will go, of course?” 

“ Certainly,” said Linton. “ You must re* 
member she was an old flame of mine. When we 
were Freshmen together, you used to read me 
long lectures upon iny ‘ mab coquetry’—I believe 
that was your phrase.” 

“ Very likely,” I replied, and wishing to turn 
the conversation to a more agreeable topic, I re¬ 
minded him of an intended fishing excursion. Tne 
hint was effectual, and off we sauntered, to catch 
trout which would have gladdened the heart of 
Christopher North. 

For once in my life I was punctual to an ap¬ 
pointment, as I entered, that evening, the parlour 
of Mr. Richmond. I felt anxious, I confess, to 
renew my acquaintance with Helen Richmond, 
who had been an absentee for years from her 
native village, and whom I recollected as the 
sickly girl, whose youth had been shadowed by 
the gloomy presence of disease. The elite of the 
place were assembled, and a more fascinating 
circle'never gave life to the dulness of a country 
village. Perhaps a group of lounging seniors like 
ourselves were interested judges on such a topic ; 
yet even at the time of present writing, with my 
blood cooled by some years of mellow bachelor¬ 
hood, I feel that it would be hardly safe to trust 
myself in a description of the belles of E-. 

I recognized Helen Richmond only by her smile 
and voice—the one retaining its modulated sweet¬ 
ness and the other its lovely expression—as she 
advanced to greet and welcome me. She was 
changed—wonderfully changed. She had left us 
a wasted invalid, but now the hue of health glowed 
upon her cheek and lip—her bowed form had 
become full, graceful, and but^i^and her eye, 
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which once would have haunted you with its sub¬ 
dued and pensive look of sadness was now radiant 
with health and beauty. She replied to my congra¬ 
tulations upon her return with an ease and grace 
which was eminently southern. Our conversation 
was of 44 long syne” yet as I left her side at the 
approach of others, I could hardly realize that 
the bright and beautiful girl, whose whole appear¬ 
ance was such a dazzling surprise to all her ac¬ 
quaintance, was really the same Ellen Richmond 
1 had known three years before. 

44 Trevors/’ said a laughing coquette to me in 
the course of the eveuing, 44 look at Linton, he is 
fairly caught.” 

44 Linton!” I replied, 44 is he here ? I have 
not seen him enter. 

44 Yonder he is, talking with Miss Richmond. 
See, how completely absorbed ! We will all share 
in her triumph, if she leads him captive. I have 
long given him over as incorrigible.” 

44 I thought you had him in your toils a month 
since,” I replied. 44 Has he broken loose ?” 

44 He was never fast! It was only one of his 
flirtations—merely playing round the book !” 

44 1 understand,” I replied, 44 Greek meeting 
Greek?” 


The experienced eye of the beauty had not de¬ 
ceived her. Linton was evidently struck with the 
fascination and loveliness of his companion— se¬ 
conded as her personal charms powerfully were, 
by a graceful and brilliant conversational tact. I 
watched her narrowly, as Linton, with his usual 
animation of tone and gesture, sustained his part 
in the tete-a-tete. Her manner was that of polite 
and graceful attention. She was perfectly self- 
possessed. Not the least flurry of manner—not 
the slightest change of colour, nor a single faltering 
glance of her eye indicated any internal agitation. 
Not a tone of Linton’s voice seemed to touch a 
heart-string. Was a certain passage in her early 
intercourse with Linton forgotten? 

The festivities of the evening being over, Linton 
and myself loitered slowly to our quarters. He 
talked gaily and freely upon every subject, except 
the one which would most naturally occur to us— 
the return and appearance of Helen Richmond. 
My least allusion to this was received with a re¬ 
serve and indifference of manner, so evidently 
assumed, that I was not deceived for a moment. I 
needed no other proof, that a deep impression had 
been made upon his usually volatile temperament. 
I observed him closely thenceforth, and every day 
convinced me that his proud spirit was bowing 
before the influence of an absoibing passion. 1 
saw the whole man—his vigorous intellect, and 
strong yet subdued passions—taking that direction 
with a convulsive energy characteristic of himself. 
His want of confidence continued, yet by me, who 
had studied his character for years, the disguise 
was easily penetrated, and I abided the event with 
increasing interest. 

* * * * 


It was the festival week of a collegiate institu¬ 
tion—that which ushered our commencement. 
The village was crowded with gay company. 
Balls, parties, and excursions of pleasure made 
every hour a festal one, as if to drown the regrets 
of the graduating class, who were so soon to leave 


the sheltering shadows of their Alma Mater. 
Among the giddy round I remember well the 
levee of our venerable President, the evening im¬ 
mediately previous to commencement. Will my 
readers accompany me thither? 

The gathering was a motley, yet a brilliant one. 
44 Fair women,” radiant with beauty and smiles, 
gave life and animation to the various groupings 
of the assemblage, and even the few of their num¬ 
ber, with whom certain susceptible seniors had 
been suspected of depositing vows of rather a 
tender character, appeared regardless of the mor¬ 
row’s pangs of separation. The professors were 
moving among their former pupils, recognizing by 
their bland aud affable courtesy, their new cha¬ 
racter as “ citizens of the world.” And 44 the 
class,” now scattered the wide world over, seemed 
resolved to fling care to the winds, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the passing festivities. Was not their’s a 
true philosophy ? 

It was a lovely summer evening, and slipping 
from a gay group gathered upon the piazza, I 
strolled leisurely, and alone, through the delightful 
and tangled walks of the President’s garden. The 
air was cool and fragrant—the slight curve of a 
crescent was dropping over the hills, and as its 
soft and lingering light half revealed the landscape, 
methought that moonlit scene was not unlike the 
future of our hopes and schemes, dim, uncertain, 
and indefinite. The cheerful sounds of merriment 
came swelling from the lighted apartments, and 
thoughts of a saddened nature were stealing over 
me, when I was startled by the sounds of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps. A moment, and Charles 
Linton and Helen Richmond were within such a 
short distarce from the arbor, whose clustering 
vines concealed me, that every word of their con¬ 
versation was distinctly audible. 

Linton was repeating with an earnest and pas¬ 
sionate emphasis, 44 a tale of love.” Their steps 
grew slower and slower, until there was an abrupt 
and mutual pause. The countenance of Linton 
was pale and agitated with emotion, and a single 
glance satisfied me that the present moment was a 
crisis in his existence of thrilling interest. He 
paused, and with a feverish anxiety I awaited 
the reply. 

| It came, after a momentary pause, in a mea¬ 
sured, yet musical tone—ah! how unlike the 
| trembling articulation of Linton—it came—like 
the knell of hope to his shrinking ear— a calm 
disavowal of the least reciprocal feeling, and a 
courteous rejection of his addresses. 

44 For Heaven’s sake! Miss Richmond, Helen, 
dearest Helen !” exclaimed Linton, 4< recal what 
you have said! Is there no encouragement—no 
hope ?” 

44 There can be none, Mr. Linton,” was the 
reply. 

44 Surely time may work some change in your 
feelings. At least qualify your refusal! Is there 
no condition—no alternative but this cold—this 
cruel rejection ?” 

44 Listen to me, Charles Linton. Justice to you 
requires that I should be explicit. The time has 
been when I might have received your avowal 
differently, but it has passed for ever. Do you 
remember, three years since, Iwas.apoor sick 
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girl, drawing every breath in pain, and looking 
into every face for love and pity. You were atten¬ 
tive and kind, and I was grateful. Your attentions 
became so marked and exclusive, that they were 
noticed by every one. Do you doubt how I con¬ 
strued them ?—Charles Linton, I loved you! I 
confess it freely, Tor I was unused to society, weak 
nnd confiding. Do not interrupt me. One day I 
overheard you boasting to a companion, that your 
attentions to me were only designed as a heart¬ 
less flirtation, for the gratification of a personal 
vanity, and from that moment I ceased to love, 
ay 1 or to respect you, Charles Linton. It was 
a cruel struggle, yet a woman's pride sustained 
me. Had that last blow been spared, I might 
have lived and loved on, for I should have attri¬ 
buted the long hours you spent at my side, the 
softness of your tone, and the kindness of your eye 
to a generous sympathy for apoor invalid. But 
I discovered your selfishness, Charels Linton, and 
here I am, the cold and tearless woman, who tells 
you, as her last and kindest wish, to go and 
forget Her ' 9 

She spoke rapidly, but collectedly, and as her 
last words thrilled upon the ear of Linton, she 
was gone. 

I trusted but one glance to his countenance. 
That man of iron nerve and high intellect was 
in tears. 

'Twas a fearful retribution —that of Helen 
Richmond. Tulvors. 


PUZZUANA, 

BY GEORGE CARR. 

No. 1*—CHARADE. 

The sky is blue, the sun is shining. 

And maidens' wreaths of flowers are twining, 

For 'tis my blissful first —and see! 

Some youths advance with joy and glee, 

Their best and gayest garments wearing, 

My second on their shoulders bearing; 

They fix it in the ground, and now 
My whole they call it, each fair brow 
Turns tb the sky in humble hope, that Heav’n will 
bless— 

Hsav'n beams a purer flood of azure loveliness. 

No. 2.—CHARADE. 

At the death of his father, young Harry was left 
As my first by a strange man m town; 

Who oft dressed in my second of raven-like hue, 

And his look Beared the little rogue down : 

His fright was so much, that he ran high and low— 
Hid himself in my whole—where he may not be now. 

No. 3.—REBUS. 

1— A little flower wboee beauty often pleases— 

2— A power, which chiefly youthful victims seizes— 

3— A book whose truth our mental ailings eases— 

4— The hour in summer cooled by western breezes— 

5— What, when bis lady gives, the lover teaees— 

6— That which our warm hearts chills—our lifeflood 

freezes— 

These words initially will form the name 
Of one, who lately to our island came, 

Blessed with the smiles of Fortune—fickle dame! 

No. 4.—TRANSPOSITION. 

Ten Romans rode a steeple chase, 

4 * For what?” say you—a penny ; 

Their horses trimmed with rihaoas gay. 

And decorations many. 


No. 5.—CONUNDRUM. 

One morning while at school, the class to which I 
belonged was summoned before the master to answer 
for an offence, which some one amongst us had com¬ 
mitted ; when the question was put, “ who is guilty t" 
I acknowledged it, merely namiug a river in Bava¬ 
ria—the hoy who stood next me had been recently 
imported from France, but long enough to under? 
stand the meaning of 44 birch," and wishing to see its 
appliance, pointing towards me, he ejaculated the 
name of a French nver. Name the two. 

No. 6.—CONUNDRUM. 

The naming of what celebrated Grecian would de¬ 
sire a cobbler to continue at bis work ? 

VILLAGE SONNETS: 

dame mowbray's school. 

Three hundred years have passed away since she, 
The mourning widow of a stalwart knight, 
(Bequeathing many a fertile hill and lea,) 

Did build yon school-house, which is hid from 
sight 

Amid those lofty elms, themselves as old 
As is the building; round its chimneys high, 

The ivy with its glossy leaves doth fold ; 

A pleasant wintry sight to see; and nigh, 
Bounding the grassy play-ground, runs a stream 
Of limpid water; on its banks do grow 
The tender primrose with its starry gleam. 

And the pale lilly with its cups of enow; 

The while the spot, at noontide's boly-day, 

Is gladden'd by the voices of the school at play. 

Henry Raymond. 


I'LL THINK ON THEE! 

I'll think on thee! I'll think on thee! 

Though Hope may pass away. 

The spell that binds thee, love, to me, 

Can never know decay. 

I’ll think on thee! I'll think on thee! 

Life's 4 cark and care’ in vain 
Would quell the thrill of bosoms, free. 

As billow on the main. 

I'll think on thee! Til think on thee! 

The proud, the paling glow, 

Of feelings in their fervency, 

'Tis thine, and mine to know! 

I’ll think on thee! I'll think on thee! 

Thy glad, fond look beguiles, 

Like the waters of the azure sea. 

Kissing the sunny isles. 

I'll think on thee! I'll think on thee! 

So tremulously bright, 

The spell is love, which binds to me 
Thine*own fair form of light. 

I'll think on thee! I'll think on thee! 

Love, io the after time. 

When the wild, deep throb of ecstacy 
Hath left thy heart, and mine. 

Dudley, S. G. 


THREE IN A CAB. 

GROWN V. GROAN. 

Says Marmaduke, 41 I've often Been three men, 

Stout and full grown , cramm’d in a cab.” 44 What 
then," 

Cries Tom, 44 though 'tis too many, you must own. 
That such a thing mast make the thinnest groan !" 

J.JM, L. 
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THE WELL OF RECOVERY. 

3Y MISS r. JOHNSTON. 

(Translated from the German.) • 

In Damascus, in the land of Aram, lived a man 
named Baruch, who was renowned throughout the 
country for his wealth ; he possessed the treasures 
of Arabia and India, and dwelt in a sumptuous 
palace of marble and gold, costly tapestry, and 
gorgeous paintings adorned his walls, and his 
gardens perfumed tire air of the surrounding coun¬ 
try. Moreover, the Lord had bestowed upon him 
a beauteous and amiable wife and seven lovely 
children, and men said, “ with justice is he called 
Baruch,” which is being interpreted the“ blessed/* 
But behold ! there was neither peace nor joy in 
the rich roan’s heart, aod he sought for happiness 
in adding to the splendours of his house, and by 
daily exchanging the beautiful for the more beau¬ 
tiful. 

Nevertheless, he found no rest for his soul, and 
walked melancholy, and sleep departed from his 
eyelids. 

“ Of what value,” said he, “ is life to me ? I 
cannot be greater, or possess more than I have 
enjoyed from my youth ; all is vanity under the 
sun and my soul lothes it all.” 

Thus he spake, and went mourning before his 
house, and afflicted the hearts of his wife and 
family, and they said, “ he is tormented by an evil 
spirit!” so he desired to die, that he might lose 
the sense of existence. 

Then came a rumour abroad, that in the town 
of Memphis, in the land of Mizraim dwelt a wise 
man, a prophet, taught of God, filled with wisdom 
and the spirit of counsel. And Baruch arose and 
called unto him a faithful servant of his house, 
named Malachi, and said uuto him : “ Make 
ready quickly two camels, and charge one of them 
with gold and silver and jewels, and with the pre¬ 
cious spices of Arabia, and we will go and seek the 
counsel of the prophet which is in Egypt.” 

And Baruch blessed his wife and children and 
departed with his servant over the mountains into 
the desert towards Mizraim, and they journeyed 
seven days, and again another seven days, but 
found not the land they sought, for the angel of 
the Lord had blinded their eyes, so that they erred 
from the way and wandered up and down the de¬ 
sert, not knowing whether to turn to the right or 
to the left; the water also was spent in their vessels, 
and there was no fountain or well in the desert far 
or near, and they rung the dew from their mantles 
to moisten their parched and burning lips. 

Then spoke Baruch, “ Ah ! would I not give 
all the treasure with which the camel is laden for 
one cup of the water that bubbles in the marble 
and porphyry basons of my gardens in Damascus, 
and all the costly wine in my cellars for one little 
fountain to refresh our burning tongues.” Thus 
he murmured, and drawing forth a knife from his 
girdle, slew one of the camels, but it contained 
scarcely any water, and his soul fainted within 
him, and lie said, “ Alas! Malacbi, my faithful 
servant and companion, have I brought thee into 
the desert to perish ? the torment of ray household 
at home? I have now become thy destroying 
angel, and yet my good and excellent servant, no 
murmur escapes thy lips, no reproach against thy 


destroyer, who for thy faithfulness hath brought 
upon thee a curse, ah 1 bow shall I ever be able 
to requite thee ?” 

Thus spoke Baruch, but Malacbi answered, 
saying, “ Shall I not cheerfully follow my Lord 
until death ? Have I not up to this hour eaten of 
thy bread, and drank of thy wine ? Have 1 not 
enjoyed the good day, and shall I now turn away 
from the evil ? May the Lord but deliver thee out 
of this extremity and take my soul a ransom for 
thy life. Am I not an insulated man ? but there 
are to mourn thee, a wife and seven children ” 
Unable to proceed further he was silent, and 
Baruch fell upon his face in the dost, and cried, 
u O Lord 1 God of Heaven and earth, destroy me, 
for I merit not the grace which thou hast shown, 
my sins lie heavy upon my soul, inflict therefore, 
the punishment due unto them,” and he wept 
sore. 

As he now lay exhausted and fainting, there 
suddenly arose a soft rushing sound, like the fall¬ 
ing of water, the wretched man raised his languid 
head and listened, the camel also lifted up her 
head, and bending her ear to the welcome sound 
approached a rock which stood near to the spot. 

Then said Baruch, " will the angel of the Lord 
work a miracle in the midst of the desert, and bring 
water from the barren rock, that we perish not V 9 
He spohe and followed the steps of the camel, 
and behold 1 out of the rugged depths of the solid 
rock, there gushed a fresh and abundant stream of 
the purest water. 

The humble and penitent man now fell again to 
the earth and wept aloud, saying, 

“ Oh! Lord God l now know I in truth, that 
thou art merciful and of great kindness, and doest 
wond'rous works; albeit we are unworthy of the 
least of all thy mercies.” 

But Baruch drank not of the stream until he had 
filled a bowl, and brought it to his servant, aud 
bathed his burning brow, and moistened his 
quivering lips. Aud when the sufferer raised his 
eyes and looked upon -his lord, the old man fell 
upon his neck and wept with joy, and said, 

“ O Malachi! thou friend of my heart, no more 
my servant, behold die angel of the Lord hath re¬ 
vealed unto us a stream, drink, therefore, and 
refresh thy soul that thou mayest live, and that I 
may live also/* 

And after Malachi had drank and was revived, 
the grateful Baruch led him to the little brook, and 
spreading food before him in the cool shade of the 
stream, they praised the Lord, and eat and drank 
and reposed beside them, and they were comforted, 
and took courage. But they tarried there all 
night and the next day, until the dawn of the 
second day ; then spake Malachi to his lord, 

Behold now the sun hath men, wilt thou that 
I fill the skins, that we continue our journey to¬ 
wards nightfall to seek the Prophet ? we can now 
scarcely be far from the land of Mizraim V 9 
But Baruch clasped the hand of his fhithful ser¬ 
vant, and answerea smiling, 

“ Nay Malnchi, my brother, not so ; the Lord 
hath given me the knowledge that I sought, where¬ 
fore then any longer seek the Prophet? Come, 
and we will return the way we came.” 

And they arose and filled the skins w|tji water, 
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and gave the camel to drink, and blessed the well 
which had saved them from destruction, and pur¬ 
sued their way joyfully towards Damascus. And 
on the third day they reached their home, and lo ! 
Thirza, the wife of Baruch, sat with her seven 
children beneath the palm trees which shadowed 
their door, and when they beheld Baruch and his 
servant Malachi, they were astonished ; but 
Baruch embraced his wife and children, and wept 
with joy. Then spake Thirza:— 

“ Blessed be the wise man of Mizraim! who 
hath caused thy quick return, and blessed be 
Baruch, my beloved, whose countenance is now as 
an angel of light; tell me, I pray thee, how is he 
called the Man of God, who hath restored peace to 
thy soul/' 

Then smiled Baruch, and regarding tenderly his 
rejoicing wife, he related to her all that had befallen 
them in the wilderness, and added, “ lo not a 
prophet, but the Lord himself hath taught me—in 
the desert have I learnt humility—at the water- 
brook have I experienced the mercy of the AH 
Merciful, and in ray servant found a man and a 
friend. And now renovated in spirit, and with the 
peace which passeth all understanding dwelling in 
my heart, I have gained that precious treasure 
which all my gold and silver were unable to pro¬ 
cure me.” 

Thus spake Baruch, and the course of his life 
was humble and upright to the end of his day. 
His treasures were distributed among the poor and 
the suffering, and men said, “justly is he called 
Baruch, for he is a blessing of the Lord’s, and from 
him comes blessings but Baruch answered, 
“ lo! this also hath the little brook taught me.” 

And when the year had elapsed, Baruch, accom¬ 
panied by his friend Malachi, and by his wife 
Thirza, and his seven children, consecrated to the 
Lord the little fountain, and built beside it a bouse 
of rest for the pilgrims of the desert, but the frell 
he named “Bede Refah,” which signifies the 
u well of recovery,” and thus is it called unto the 
present day. 


STANZAS; 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY FROM WHOM THE AUTHOR 
RECEIVED SOME ELEGANT COMPLIMENTARY 
VERSES. 

The laurel wreath they say is dewed 

W ith tear-drops wrung from human pain, 

The scoff and scorn of spirits rude, 

It crowns the poet’s brow in vain, 

For nought may hide the deep despair* 

The soul’s stern anguish written there; 

And they will call the poet’s smile, 

A thing of sudden, strange caprioe, 

But dwelling on the lips awhile, 

And ceasing when it should not cease, 

To let the gusty passion in. 

That spreads a frown and breeds a sin ; 

And they will sny the poet’s love 
Is false and fickle as his smile. 

His grief, a frenay flung above 
The shallow waves of hollow guile ; 

And they will say he is a lie. 

The very slave of phantasy. 


But thou wilt not believe the tile, 

For poets know what poets are, 

Nor, when the chill world's taunts assail, 
Wouldst thou unfold the secret scar, 

That proves his inner heart is rife 
With feelings, foes to pence and life; 

Yet is the laurel wreath, a wreath 
Bedewed with tears—not all of pain, 

For joy hath dew-drops; and beneath 
The poet’s brow, will oft retain 
A placid rapture, pure and fair, 

By holy musing* printed there. 

My life hath passed amid the woods, 

A wandering life ’neath alien skies ; 

Bat tbo’ sometimes the past intrudes, 

With gloomy mem'ries, oft arise 
The “ echos” of kind harps and hearts, 

As now, to sooth the spirit’s smarts. 

Lady, thy lay hath spoken peace 
To one—a stranger,—sick, not sad, 

Save for his weakness. Let not cease 
The music of a mind so glad, 

But cultivate the holy art, 

As giv’n to mend—as well as please—the heart! 

Calder Campbell. 

LAMENT OF THE EXILED 
TROUBADOUR; 

BY MRS. CORNWELL-BARON WILSON. 

The sunny fields of glowing France, 

Where first I sang of love and thee, 

And *neath the light of beauty's glance, 

Awoke my strains of minstrelsy; 

Though exil’d ’neath these colder skies. 

In fancy’s dream, 1 see them rise, 

Again in spirit wander free. 

And wake my lute’s sweet melodie. 

The sunny fields of glowing France, 

Alas! shall greet these eyes no more. 

Sheathed is for me the sword and lanoe. 

The tourney and the chase are e'er; 

Yet still beneath these colder skies, 

My native land fills memory’s eyes, 

And bids the exile fancy free 
Re-tune his lute's sweet melodie. 

I may not rove thy flowery fields, 

Nor press the grape thy ripe vine yields; 

And often does the starting tear, 

A tribute pay to scenes so dear t 
Sad was the time, when doom’d to part, 

From thee lov’d France where dwells my heart. 
But yet in thought thy charms I see, 

And wake my lute's sweet melodie. 


Somebodies and Nobodies belong to all grades of 
society. In the fashionable world a Somebody is a 
person that hag a good house, keeps a good table, and 
is to be met with at fashionable places at fashionable 
hours; the knocker of whose door appears to be 
troubled from two till seven every day with Saint 
Vitus* dance; whose servants are vastly conseauen- 
tial, and who thinks nothing of eating half-a-dozen 
early apricots at half-a-crown a-piece, that it may be 
seen money is of no consequence. A Nobody is a 
matter of fact, prudent sort of personage, who never 
ventures to take a luncheon in Bood-street, and 
treats himself during a morning's ramble with a plain 
cake at the shop of an obscure pastry-cook, and is 
vulgar enough to bestow the difference between a 
penny and a crown on some other nobody, who* per* 
haps may stead in seed of a dinner. 

Di ize 
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“-Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice." 

SlIAKSPE ARE. 

Travels in Western India, by the late Lieut. 
Col. Tod.—This gentleman is known to the world 
as the author of a huge and costly work, entitled 
The Annuls of Rajasthan , which is far too ex¬ 
pensive to obtain anything like a general circu¬ 
lation. The work before us is a continuation of 
the personal narratives in the Annals , and was 
prepared by him for the press some time before his 
sudden decease. The journey of Colonel Tod 
commenced from the valley of Oodipore, in Me- 
war, from whose ruler he parted with regret. His 
design was to cross the Aravulli chain, and scale 
the sacred hill of Aboo, never before profaned by 
the foot of an European; then to endeavour to 
discover the site of the ancient Nehrwaleh, the 
Tyre of Western India, and that of Balabhi, the 
original seat of the Mewar princes; to visit the 
holy mounts of the Jains at Girnar and Palithana, 
the temples of Somnath and Dwarica; thence to 
proceed to Cutch and the last shrines of Hindooism 
at the embouchure of the Indus. This journey he 
accomplished, in a condition of health which 
threatened a serious penalty for this devotion to 
the cause of science. Colonel Tod’s sketch of the 
Bhil communities, one remnant of the aborigines 
of India, abounds with curious traits of these 
children of the forest. An anecdote will show the 
terms of patriarchal simplicity on which they live 
together. A young Bhil, falling asleep, was at¬ 
tacked by a bear, and lacerated by the animal. 
His father sought the assailant, killed him, and in 
presenting his hide to his feudal chief, thought it 
necessary to apologize for the deed : “ It is hard,*' 
he said, “ that brothers of the forest cannot live 
on terms of friendship; but be began the war!” 
In these abodes of rude nature the virtues of hos¬ 
pitality are seen in perfection. If a Bhil pledge 
his protection to a traveller, he will ensure it at 
the sacrifice of his life; without a guide the stran¬ 
ger may travel safely from one end of the com¬ 
munity to another, with merely an arrow from the 
quiver of the chief in his hand, as the symbol of 
protection. Colonel Tod ascended the gigantic 
Aboo : on the Gara Sikra he met with an Agbori, 
an individual of an Indian sect, the existence of 
which would be thought problematical but for the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. These Aghons are 
cannibals; they feed indiscriminately upon a 
human corpse, or the putrid carcase of a dog, and 
riot on even the most disgusting offal. Many of 
these wretches inhabit the caverns of Aboo. We 
must leave Colonel Tod to traverse Guzerat and 
Saurashtra, and visit the rival wonders of Mounts 
Satrunja and Girnar, till he arrives at the cele¬ 
brated Temple of the Sun at Puttum Somnath. 
Who has not hea:d of this far-famed shrine, and 
of its idol, which, by the blow of Mahmoud’s iron 
mace, was made to disgorge a vast treasure of 
diamonds and jewels, which the Brahmins offered 
to redeem for 10,000,000/. sterling ?— 


** Though now but the shell of what it was, though 
denuded of its pinnacle, whose fragments strew the 
ground, divested of its majestic superstructure, and 
but the trunk of a once perfect form, yet from its 
wrecks we may judge of its pristine character." 

It would appear to have been of vast extent, and 
to have possessed specimens of architectural and 
sculptural skill which bespoke a people high in the 
serde of art. Nothing can surpass the beauty of 
its site, which is on a projecting rock, whose base 
is washed by the ocean. It is the fashion at the 
present day to lower the Hindoos, and speak con¬ 
temptuously of their intellectual productions; it 
has even been gravely proposed to annihilate their 
literature because of the mythology which infests 
it, and which, it is said, distracts the progress of 
Christianity amongst them. Colonel Tod’s de¬ 
scriptions have this recommendation, that they 
proceed from one who had resided long in the 
country, accumulated much knowledge respecting 
it, and identified himself so thoroughly with the 
sentiments and idiosyncracy of the people, that 
they acquire a truth and reality which no de¬ 
lineations of a casual traveller can be expected to 
possess. 

Advice to Mothers on the Management of 
their Offspring;* by Pye Henry Chavasse.— 
This is one of the most useful little works we have 
ever perused; it ought to be in the hands of all 
young mothers and nurses; the treatment pre¬ 
scribed for infants is extremely judicious, and may 
be followed with the most beneficial results. 

A Manuel of Christian Antiquities will be 
found a very interesting and useful work. It is 
principally a compilation from the writings of 
Augusti, and other authors of that period, but 
they have been pruned of their excrescences, and 
appear before us in better style than they do in 
the originals. The analysis of the works of the 
Fathers is well done. 

The Modern Poets and Artists of Great 
Britain ; by S. C. Hall.—This forms the third 
series of the Book of Gems , and is fully equal in 
beauty and merit to its predecessors. 

Means and Ends, or Self-training, by Miss 
Sedgwick, deserves great praise. We are admirers 
of the writings of this lady, who always inculcates 
good morality. 

Woman’s Mission is a clever little work, which 
the ladies would do well to read. 

Plain Abstracts for Popular Use. —This is 
a very useful little book, it contains a list of all 
the Acts of Parliament of general interest, and in 
addition, it gives the reader the substance of the 
Acts that are more especially useful. 

The Mirror of my MiND.f —This is a very 
useful little volume for young persons ; it contains 
short extracts from the best English writers, both 
in prose and poetry, and a well-written essay on 
the tendency of the writings of some of our clas¬ 
sical authors, with brief biographical notices. The 
whole compilation is one reflecting much credit on 
its editor’s head and heart. 

* 1 Vol. Longman and Co. 
t 1 Vol. post 8vo. J. Anderson, Edinburgh* 
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Prince Albert —ms Kindred and Coun¬ 
try.*— A seasonable and well compiled brvchurc 
which will be read with very general interest. It 
not only gives an account of Prince Albert’s an¬ 
cestors, with a succinct history of the early progress 
of the Protestant Reformation, but also a sketch 
of his country and countrymen. The estimate of 
the German people, derived from the best sources, 
which the author (unlike the compiler* of similar 
works) has, in every instance scrupulously ac¬ 
knowledged, is admirably drawn up. Upon that 
most interesting subject, Love, the author re¬ 
marks :— 

“ That kind of enthusiasm which is peculiar to 
the German people imparts a tinge of romantic sen¬ 
timent to their characters which a superficial ob¬ 
server would hardly give them credit for. * Love/ 
exclaims Madame de Staiil, almost profanely, * is a 
religion in Germany !* Whatever the Germans set 
about they prosecute with a perseverance ond hearty 
good will which implies a determination to success ; 
and this branch of their enthusiasm seems likewise 
to influence [their moral sentiments. The German 
who loves, loves not lightly nor in vain. The strong 
and busy reason, which is ever active within him, 
tempers, not impedes, the current of passion ; and 
although German literary romance is proverbial for 
an extravagant and unhealthy tone, yet, when it is 
joined with affection of any kind, it partakes of a 
more delicate and tender character. The Germans, 
like the nations of antiquity, particularly the Ro¬ 
mans, have the custom of erecting little votive altars 
to the Genii loci , where they have passed any time 
agreeably or beneficially. These generally bear in¬ 
scriptions adapted to the scene or the subject. They 
are erected by friends in memory of friends, of 
feelings, and enjoyments there communicated and 
experienced. Disappointment, losses, or crosses in 
love, past pleasures, and anticipated sorrows, are 
all thus commemorated ; each with its votive altar 
or tablet, and all interesting in subject or situation. 
The Germans are naturally a thinking, contemplative 
people, and these little monuments of the mind are 
generally met with in solitude.” 

The first Elector of Saxony, who belonged to 
the branch of the house of which the Prince-Con¬ 
sort is a lineal descendant, it was who so fostered 
and protected the bold genius to whom we are 
indebted for a Reformed Church—Luther. The 
whole of the events connected with the rise of the 
Reformation have been recorded in this little work 
with a comprehensive brevity, and no small theolo¬ 
gical acumen. The following estimate of the great 
Reformer’s character is made with much judgment, 
fairness, and originality:— 

“ History presents us with two characters of 
Luther: one set of historians picture him as pos¬ 
sessing all the vices and defects incidental to man, 
with the malignity of a demon ; while other writers, 
warmed with admiration, ascribe to him perfections 
above the condition of humanity. The papal advo¬ 
cates saw in him the destroyer of their most che¬ 
rished ordinances; while many of those who wrote in 
favour of Luther’s doctrines, regarding him only as 
the author of Christian liberty, have allowed their gra¬ 
titude to blind them to bis faults. Impartial esti¬ 
mators of Luther’s character, from his own writings, 
from those of his friends, and from those of his 
enemies, have, however, arrived at more moderate 
conclusions. He possessed moral courage in the 

. t * Ward, Paternoster-row. 


highest degree, for he opposed himself to the greatest 
sovereigns and potentates of the earth; a kina heart, 
for he tendered consolations to his bitterest enemy, 
Tetzel, when forsaken by his employers, and in the 
agonies of death and despair; zeal almost unparal¬ 
leled, and industry for which the annals of human 
labour may be searched to find a parallel in vain. 
But he was hasty, impetuous, and sometimes violent 
to a degree which, when his tenets were attacked, 
assumed in his answers a shape too nearly approach¬ 
ing resentment. Even then, his indomitable inde¬ 
pendence was evinced, for he treated bis adversaries 
with invectives, hitter in proportion to their rank; 
and few of his polemical opponents were so roughly 
handled as Henry VIII. It has been urged in de¬ 
fence of this fault, that scurrility was the fashion of 
that time. This blemish is, however, but a small 
abatement from a bis fame, and does not prevent his 
being placed in ibe first rank of historical characters. 
The form of the monk of Wittemberg shines bril¬ 
liantly forth from the receding gloom of the middle 
ages, and towers far above the most celebrated 
sovereigns, statesmen, and divines, that were either 
his antagonists or bis disciples.” 

Of Prince Albert himself, whose history con¬ 
cludes the work, the author has said all that is 
calculated to endear the new and welcome hus¬ 
band to the loyal subjects of his illustrious bride. 
The account of the students of Bonn, amongst 
whom the Prince passed much of his time, is 
highly amusing. The motives which have sug¬ 
gested the work— no less amiable than skilfully 
carried out—cannot be sufficiently commended. 

It only remains fqr us to add that “ Prince 
Albert, his country, and his kindred” is most 
elegantly got up; and some of the engravings, of 
which there are several, are beautifully executed. 

A Sister’s Love; a Poem, by Guido Sorelli, 
of Florence.—It is no mean degree of praise that 
we award to Signor Sorelli, when we say that he 
always writes pleasingly, and well. The present 
poem we are inclined to consider one of his best, 
and the interest is intense. Marietta, the sister of 
Silvio Pellico, retires within the walls of a convent 
in consequence of her brother, who with Maron- 
celli are reprieved when on the scaffold, and con¬ 
demned to a long imprisonment within the fortress 
of Spielberg, which they consider even worse than 
death itself. In her seclusion she devotes herself 
to the duties of her station, and at length, worn 
out by the pressure of grief, she dies. Such is 
the simple outline of the plot, which is filled up 
with some beautiful episodes. The following is 
an exquisite passage :— 

“ Alas! why thus should man’s few beauteous years 
Become one long-continued martyrdom t 
Or why should winter steal his only spring. 

Oh why should strength omnipotent despoil 
The tender branch of its young budding flower. 

Ere yet maturer frail can prove its strength V 

The name of Guido Sorelli stands high in 
literature, and deservedly so. " A Sister’s Love” 
will be read with delight by every person who 
possesses a poetic feeling. It is a very charming 
poem. 

Howm's Visits to Remarkable Places is a 
work we cannot speak of in terms of praise. He 
lias, evidently, in some instances, been imposed 
upon by twaddlers, and the portion of the volume 
devoted to Stratford-upon-Avon is. oi a most 
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trashy description. Ho'.v the master of the cha¬ 
rity-school must have stared to hud himself put 
upon an equality with Shakespeare 1 And how 
the little urchins must have laughed at his pom¬ 
pously presenting sixpence to the descendant of the 
Poet! Verily, friend Howitt, thy liberality was 
great indeed. It is evident that Mr. Iiowitt’s 
sources of information were meagre in the extreme, 
and we are grieved to find that he did not make 
better use of his time. 

Glimpses of the Old World, by the Rev. 
John Clare, of Philadelphia, is a very interesting 
work, and will be read with pleasure both in 
America and England. Mr. Clare is an observant 
traveller and a pleasant companion. 

A Disquisition on the Scene, Origin, Date, 
&c., of Shakespeare’s Tempest; by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A.—Although this is a very 
clever work, we are almost inclined to wish com¬ 
mentators would give up their vocation. Some of 
his remarks are just, many of his theories crude, 
and all that he appears to aim at is to fix the scene 
of this at Lampedosa instead of the Bermuda 
Islands, and he thus states his grounds for such 
belief:— 

“The storm described by Ariosto occurs in the 
same seas in which the voyagers in The Tempest are 
wrecked. The circumstances of this part of the 
story required two islands. Ariosto’s geography is 
a little indistinct, or perhaps affected with the 
license given to a poet. The island with the steep 
cliffs which receives Rogero, is an island of the 
Mediterranean, inhabited only by a hermit. It 
seems not to be actually Lampedusa, but it has the 
attributes belonging to Lampedusa, which is the 
otber island of this part of the poem, called by its 
softer name Lipadusa; 

“ Muta ivi legno, e verso 1* Isoletta 
Di Lipadusa* fa ratto levarsi.” 

—Canto xliii. St. 150. 

which Harrington adopts: 

“ This Lipadusa is a little isle 

Distant from Africk shore some twenty mile.” 
And again: 

'• Near Lipadusa's steep and craggy cliffs.*’ 
Hofman, whom one rarely consults without finding 
somethin? that is valuable, informs us that the 
Italian sailors call Lampedusa La Casa d'Orlando, in 
respect of its connexion with this work of Ariosto. 
We trace further resemblances between these two 
greet poets. When Rogero reached the island, 

• Upon the rook with much ado he crawl’d, 

And sat upon the level ground in th’ end ; 

When, lo, an aged man, whose bead was bild, 

And beard below liis girdle did descend, 

(That waa a hermit that did there inhabit) 

Come forth to him in godly reverent habit/ 

This is the hermit of Lampedusa, a kind of prototype 
of Prospero; and, as we proceed, we are conducted 
to the hermit's cell, which we find, like the cell of 
Prospero, sheltered by a grove of trees: 

* The cell m cbapel hail on th’ eastern side: 

Upon the western side a grove or berie, 

Forth of the which he did his food provide, 

Small oheer, God wot, wherewith to make folks 
> >» 

merry. 

Hours of Thought, or Poetic Musincs ; by 
J. S Hardy.—This volume, called poems, is the 
production of the most impudent pretender to 
genius that we ever met with. The poor youth is 
so full of self-conceit that he seems to consider all 


the rest of the world to be fools. He not only 
takes a line from one and a line from another un- 
blushingly, but he actually copies whole poems, 
contriving, by a few alterations, to make them 
heavy, that they may be supposed to proceed from 
his own leaden head. Thai we may not be thought 
to be too severe on this illegitimate son of song, 
we will give his copy , and then the original from 
which it has been taken :— 

LINKS ON AN ESQUIMAUX INFANT. 

(by j. s. hardy.) 

Beneath yon mound of earth an infant sleeps, 

No parent o’er its mouldering ashes weeps; 

Sad, and neglected, seems its place of rest. 

Like one forgot, unpitied, and unblest. 

The cold wind sleeps along the frozen plains, 

And biuding frost the groaning deep enchains. 

While scarce a sunbeam lights the northern tomb,, 
Or sheds a ray, to cheer the lasting gloom. 

Poor silent tenant of this drear abode. 

By man scarce known, by stranger footsteps trod ; 
Where basks the walrus his unwieldy form. 

Or polar bear, that growls beneath the storm. 

No grave-stone marks thy long and last repose, 

Or tells thy little hour of earthly wees; 

Yet ’mid this cold ungenialclime is seen 
Affection hovering o’er the cherish’d scene. 

Upon thy throbless breast, in thy lone tomb. 

The robin of these wilds has made its home. 
Produced its offspring ’mong these ashes rude. 

And, ’mid decay, uprear’d its callow brood. 

Sleep, little infant, sleep, thy bed of rest , 

Love reigns as warm as in the turtle’6 nest, 

Spreads her fond wing upon thy cold remains, 

And all a parent’s tenderness sustains. 

Now to prove to our readers what nonsense tbe 
talented Mr. Hardy can turn very sweet poetry 
into, we will give them the original, which ap¬ 
peared some ten years since in several pub¬ 
lications :— 

THE BIRD OF THE TOMB. 

Beneath tbe chilly arctic clime. 

Where Nature reigns severe, sublime, 

Enthroned upon eternal snows, 

Or rides the waves on icy floes ;— 

Where fierce tremendous tempests sweep 
The bosom of the rolling deep, 

And beating rain, and drifting bail, 

Swell tbe wild fury of the gale, 

There is a little bumble tomb, 

Not deck’d with sculpture’s pageant pride, 

Nor labour’d verse to tell by whom 
The ’habitant was prized who died ! 

No tropbied ’scutcheon marks the grave, 

No blazon’d banners round it wave, 

’Tis but a simple pile of stones, 

Raised o’er a napless infant’s bones. 

Perchance a mother’s tears have dewed 
This sepulchre, so frail and rude; 

A father mourn’d in accents wild. 

His offspring lost—bis only child— 

Who might, in after years, have spread 
A ray of honour round his bead ; 

Nor thought, as stone on stone he threw, 

His ohild would meet a stranger’s view. 

But, lo l upon its clay-cold breast. 

The Arctic Robin raised its neat, 

&nd rear’d its little fluttering young, 

Where Death in awful quiet slept. 

And fearless chirped, and gaily sung 
Around tbe babe its parent’s wept. 

It was the guardian of tbe grave, 

And thus its chirping seem’d to say— 
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*• Tbo* nought from Death’s chill grasp could save, 

Tho’ nought could charm his power away, 

As round this humble spot I wing, 

My thrilling voice shall daily sing 
A requiem o’er the faded flower 
That bloom’d and wither’d in an hour, 

And proved life is, in every view, 

Nought but a rose-bud twined with rue!” 

What Mr. Hardy has made of his copy we leave 
our readers to decide : the trunk-makers will give 
him a temporary immortality. 

Hungary and Transylvania, by John Paget, 
Esq., is a boldly written and very candid work ; 
he paints the scenes he has witnessed well, and 
gives us very little inclination to settle ourselves 
amongst the Hungarians. Our own great novelist, 
Scott, is almost as well known in Hungary as at 
home, and Mr. Paget relates the following pleasing 
little anecdote of that writer’s fame:— 

“ At the station next Tyerbova, one of the tribe of 
Israel came up and asked us if we would like to see 
some curious rocks, only about a quarter of an hour 
from the village. As we followed him to the spot 
be asked those questions as to where we came from, 
what we were doing, and whether we were going, 
so common in most countries except our own, where 
they are avoided, as though every one was doing 
something of which he was ashamed, and which he 
desired to conceal. On hearing that we were Eng¬ 
lish, he asked very earnestly if one Walter Scott was 
yet living, and expressed the greatest regret when 
lie learnt his death. Surprised at such a sentiment 
from such a man, and suspecting some mistake, I 
enquired what he knew of Scott, when he pulled 
from his pocket a well-thumbed German translation 
of I vanhoe—the very romance of persecuted Judaism 
—and assured me that he had read that and many 
others of his works with great pleasure.” 

The work altogether, though not of a first-rate 
description, is highly interesting. 

Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Swe¬ 
den, by Robert Bremner, Esq.—The first of these 
volumes, with a portrait of Frederick VI., King 
of Denmark, is devoted to Holstein, Denmark, 
and the West Coast of Sweden ; the second, with 
a portrait of Charles XIV, John, King of Sweden 
and Norway, to Norway and the East Coast of 
Sweden. For Mr. Bremner's present work, no 
belter letter of introduction can be required than 
one lively remembrance of his delightful and in¬ 
structive * Excursions in the Interior of Russia,’ 
&c. The travels narrated in these pages formed 
a part of the continental tour to which we have 
just alluded ; and ‘ to the favourable reception 
which that work has met with, is the present one 
due.’ The work is exceedingly interesting and 
well-written, and we agree decidedly with Mr. 
Bremner in his opinions on modern criticism 

“ He must he,” he observes, “ a very ill-informed, 
or a very conceited author, who denies that, although 
tho aid of the press cannot make a bad hook popular, 
yet, without it, a good one, even if he has written 
such, stands little chance of making its way to 
public favour.” 

We wish some of the small-fry of literature 
won hi take a hint from this quotation, for we are 
frequently disgusted at the arrogant assurance of 
petty writers, who try to take the lead of their 
superiors, and obtain reputation by their own un¬ 
blushing impudence* 


The Court Journal. —This publication, since 
it has passed into new bands, has done us the 
honour of bestowing wholesale abuse upon the 
Belle Assemble and its conductors; why or where¬ 
fore we know not, unless the spirit of envy has 
dictated its remarks. It speaks of our’s being a 
“ trashy imitation” of some other periodical; this 
we deny, and fancy the Court Journal would feel 
itself very happy to rank among its contributors, 
or supporters, the names we can shew in our pages. 
We never wish to point out the weakness of a 
contemporary, but the prose article, continued 
for weeks, under the title of “ The Life of a Peer 
Presumptive,” is certainly a fine specimen of 
“ trash, and the lines, purporting to be writieu 
by a person present at the nuptials of her Majesty, 
would do discredit to the ballads published by 
Mr. Pitts, of Seven Dials celebrity! We hate 
humbug when accompanied with arrogance, and 
therefore expose it. This puffing old maids 
journal is in a very declining state. The poetry 
is generally of the most vapid description, and the 
whole work is most awfully u mis-managedthe 
conductors are marvellously ignorant with respect 
to geography, and the things they call engravings 
are the vilest of the vile. 

Holme Park, or the Reverses of Fortune, 
A Tale of Real Life, by Mary Jane Shield,*— 
An excellently well written moral tale; we know 
not when we have been more interested than by 
the perusal of Holme Park, The characters are 
well drawn, and the plot well sustained throughout. 

The Miracles in Egypt, and other Poems, 
by George Beddow. 1 vol.—This is a volume of 
very pleasing poetry, chiefly on sacred subjects: 
they are the effusions of a gifted, and what is 
better, a well regulated mind, and do their author 
much honour 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

On Friday, February the 7th, a new, play from 
the pen of Leigh Hunt, entitled A Legend oj 
Florence , was produced at this theatre. It is 
founded on an old traditional story, the mere ske¬ 
leton of which Mr. Hunt has adopted, clothing it 
from the fertile field of his own fancy. Francesco 
Agolanti is wedded to Ginevra, who has mected 
the suit of Antonio Rondinelli. Agolanti doubts 
his wife’s affections, not her fidelity, and by his 
tyranny and taunts, makes her life wretched. The 
third act ends with this announcement:— 

First Servant —My Lady, Sir. 

Agolanti —What of her 1 

First Servant —Sir, abe is dead, 

In the fourth act we find Francesco trying to 
excuse his harshness to himself—he bears the 
voice of his buried lady calling upon him, and 
and deeming it a spectre, closes his doors against 
her. In the next scene we find her with Antonio, 
in his garden, whither he had wandered to mourn 
and meditate; she is 

Ginevra—buried but not dead. 


• 1 vol. Whittaker and Co. 
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He bears her to his house, where she is tended 
hy his mother; Agolanti claims her with a show 
of soirow, hut speedily breaks forth in anger and 
reproaches; Ginevra faints, and Francesco striving 
to kill Colonna, is himself slain. 

The early portions of the play lacked power. 
The hero's—for we presume we must give that 
name to Francesco —passion, is only an outpour¬ 
ing of self-love. He has a wife, he wants a slave; 
he sighs for a devotion on her part, that he neither 
deserves nor endeavours to create. Antonio has a | 
holy passion for Ginevra—a passion that even ca¬ 
lumny could not call criminal, and yet its effect is 
hy no means satisfactory. The other characters 
in the play, save the heroine, deserve no par¬ 
ticular notice. On Ginevra , the poet has lavished 
the fulness of his power; her gentleness, her un¬ 
complaining spirit, her madness—the madness of 
the heart when the sense of unmerited wrong 
makes even meekness desperate—are all gradually 
yet beautifully, quietly, yet deeply, pourtrayed. 
From her first gentle, and painful from its gentle¬ 
ness, submission to her brutal tyrant, to the lasl 
hurst— 

Loose me and hearken ! 

Madness will orusb my senses in, or speak:— 

The fire of the heavenward sense of my wrongs 
crowns me; 

The voice of the patience of a life cries out of me; 
Every thing warns me. 

This one character is perfect, an angel rather than 
a woman; she has no high attributes—the one 
charm, and the untiring one, is her silent suffering 
and that sustains the play. Francesco's mental 
ruffianism stands out in frightful contrast — his 
egotism of heart, his self-deception, his pride, his 
cruelty, are all too real; the taint of superstition, 
which he deems religion, or, rather, degrades by 
that name, completes the character. Mr. Moore 
played the part of Francesco with great judgment 
and Mr. Anderson's lover was delicacy itself. But 
we know not in what terms of praise to speak of 
Miss Ellen Tree. The subdued spirit, the crushed 
heart, were depicted with a pathos unsurpassable. 
The voice, “ ever low and sweet," breathing from 
the soul—the downcast lids, as is “ charged with 
unshed tears," the faltering step, all told, and si¬ 
lently told, a deep tale of misery. We never 
heard an effect more electric than her exclama¬ 
tion— 

What have I done! 

Good God! what have 1 done l that I am thus 
At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny— 

Which from its victim demands every virtue, 

And brings it none ? 

From the scene in which she is discovered, Act I, 
to the end, her performance was faultless. The 
scenery and dresses are got up with the greatest 
care, and attention to stage effect; and the play 
will doubtless have a long and successful career. 

A very splendid masque, entitled The Fortunate 
Isle, in honour of the Royal Nuptials, has been 
produced here; and, if gorgeous dresses and beau¬ 
tiful scenery can ensure success, it must be the 
most successful piece of the season, for it boasts 
all these, and a song to boot hy the fair Lessee. 
The recitative and air, by Miss Rainforth, could < 


well he dispensed with; they lengthen out the 
piece to a tedious weariness. 

An opera, entitled Mabel , or the Gipsy's Ven- 

S eance , was produced here on Saturday, 22nd 
ebruary ; the music by Mr. Jolly. Its success 
seemed very equivocal, but we think it had not 
fair play. Some of the music was very good, par¬ 
ticularly a song by Mr. W. Harrison, which was 
the only thing encored in the piece. The plot has 
little novelty, strongly reminding us both of Fra 
Diavolo and Esmeralda . The scenery was very 
beautiful, and the whole got up with much care. 


DRURY LANE. 

A similar piece has been brought out at this 
house. No other novelties have been produced 
since our last, but Mr. Macready continues to 
draw crowded houses. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

This little temple of the drama, which the name 
of Vestris has associated with all that is elegant, 
has recently been opened under other auspices, 
and we think with every prospect of success. Mr. 
Butler, a gentleman well known in the theatrical 
world, has become the pilot of the adventure, and 
though he may not steer the bark with so graceful 
a hand as its late fair manageress, yet we have no 
doubt the Olympic will receive a very large share 
of that patronage, which it has heretofore enjoyed. 
The same description of dramatic pieces are 
played as in the time of Madame Vestris, but 
with one great drawback, viz , the lateness of the 
hour to which they are prolonged. The bills pro¬ 
fess the entertainments to close shortly after eleven 
o’clock, but on the evening we were present it was 
past midnight ere they were concluded. Four 
pieces are at least one too many to be sat out with 
patience, even by the most inveterate lover of the 
smell of the lamps. The company, if not a very 
strong one, includes many old favourites of the 
public. Messrs. Butler, Wrench, Morris Bar¬ 
nett, Ross, Baker, and G. Wild. And among 
the ladies Mrs. Glover, (who is in herself a host), 
Mrs. Anderson and Miss Fitzwalter. 

The Two Greens, French Polish, and The 
Pink of Politeness , are all pleasing in their way; 
and in the Guardians off their Guard , which is 
merely A Bold Stroke for a Wife compressed into 
two acts; the part of Colonel Feignwell was ad¬ 
mirably sustained by the Lessee. Ihe house wants 
to be better warmed, for the draughts of air on the 
evening we were present were fearful to all those 
who have the dread of “ catarrhs and tooth-aches" 
before their eyes. Let the manager put his dramas 
as neatly on the stage as his predecessor, and we 
see no reason why the Olympic should not prove 
a golden speculation to his hopes. 


CAMBRIAN BALL. 

On the 29th January, (too late a period in the 
month to be noticed in our last number,) a grand 
full dress ball was given at Willis’s Rooms, in aid 
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of the funds of the Welsh School. It was crowd- 
edly attended, and the dancing kept up with great 
spirit till an early hour in the morning. A poeti¬ 
cal address, written for the occasion, by Mrs. C. B. 
Wilson, was distributed through the rooms by 
several of the female children of the establishment. 
We subjoin in this place a verse from the Ode, 
written by the same lady, which will be sung by 
the children this day, (March 1st,) at the annual 
meeting of the Patrons of the charity, held at the 
Freemason’s Hall. It alludes to the lamented 
death of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart.:— 

Yet o’er this bright scene, of which Wallia is 
proud, 

One mournful regret, casts its shadowing cloud ; 
And the sadness of Grief sits on Cambria's brow, 
For the Patriot she hallows in memory now ! 

The Father—the Friend, and the Patron—whose 
name, 

While a Welsh bosom beats, its remembrance must 
claim, 

Like that which the scnlptor with science sublime, 
For Cambria has snatched from the shadows of 
Time. • 


MR. W. BALL’S LECTURE. 

We attended at the London Mechanic’s Insti¬ 
tution a few evenings since, a most entertaining lec¬ 
ture, given by this gentleman on literary and lyrical 
subjects. It consisted of gleanings, narrative and 
vocal, from the field of our national minstrelsy, 
interspersed with specimens of ballads and comic 
songs. These lectures, of which we believe Mr. 
Ball is giving a series, unite entertainment with 
instruction, and are highly edifying to the auditor. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

TO THE EDITRE88 OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLER. 

Rue du Faubourg , St. Hotiore 
d Paris, Feb. 23. 

My Dear Friend,— 

I have scarcely anything to say to you at this 
moment about out-door costume, for we are all so 
taken up with dressing for balls and fetes that the 
promenade is scarcely thought of. I must how¬ 
ever observe that mantles and shawls, trimmed 
with fur, are a good deal more worn than they were 
last month, but there is not the least novelty in 
their form. 

I think we may expect an increase in the size of 
chapeaux , some indeed have lately been seen upon 
ladies of distinguished taste, with the crowns placed 
almost perpendicularly, and of moderate height, 
and the brims much wider, and a little deeper than 
at present; they are also something shorter at the 
ears. I do not however venture to announce this 
as a settled fashion, for in fact no decided change 
in form will take place till Easter. The materials 
and trimmings of chapeaux have not varied, but I 
think satin is more worn than it has been during 
the winter, and so also are fancy feathers. 


* Alluding to a bust of the late Sir W. Wynne, 
beautifully executed by Mr. Evan Thomas. 


You will see by the models I send you that we 
continue to adopt the rich materials as well as the 
forms of robes worn by the Sengne’s aud the 
Mentespans. In truth we get every month nearer 
to the extremity of that style. The new evening 
dresses are made with the corsages still more 
deeply pointed than they were in the beginning of 
the season, they are also cut lower round the top, 
that is generally speaking. Those made tight to 
the shape are in a small majority, owing to the 
vogue that lace still continues to enjoy ; it is em¬ 
ployed in a great variety of ways to trim dresses; 
besides the Berthes , manchettes and pagodas, it is 
disposed upon a good many corsages , en fichu , that 
is to say a lace pointe , or two rows of lace ar¬ 
ranged so as to form a point, is disposed in the 
pelerine style on the back of the corsage , and the 
ends descend in points to the waist. 1 should ob¬ 
serve that these corsages are always made en V. 
A rouleau, or folds of the material of the dress 
descend in the form of a broken cone down each 
side of the front, and the outward extremity is 
edged with lace. Another favourite way of em¬ 
ploying it, is en echelle. This, as your fair readers 
will recollect, is a revived fashion ; the lace is dis¬ 
posed in seperate rows across the front of the 
skirt, they are placed at some distance from each 
other, are very narrow at top, but widen as they 
approach the bottom ; the lace is laid on full, and 
looped at each end under a flower or a ribbon. 

An attempt is making to bring ermine trimmings 
into fashion in full dress, but it has not yet been 
very successful. A few robes have been seen with 
the corsages trimmed with it in the form ofa pointed 
Berthe . Short tight sleeves, cleft mancherons lined 
and bordered with ermine; and the skirt finished 
round the border with a broad band of the same 
fur. I have also seen two or three with the corsage 
trimmed en V with ermine, and the same kind of 
trimming reversed, and much larger, down the 
front of the skirt; this latter style is also adopted 
for fancy silk trimming, but neither that nor fur 
are very much seen. 

But although the majority of robes are thus 
richly trimmed, there are some also adopted by 
very elegant women decorated in a much more 
simple style, either with flounces or rouleaux of 
the material of the dress. A more novel as well 
as tasteful style of trimming, is composed of two 
rows of hollow plaits disposed on each side of the 
front of the skirt, so as to give the dress the ap¬ 
pearance of an open robe ; they are divided by a 
narrow rouleau, and three round rosettes of rib¬ 
bon, the latter are placed at regular distances, and 
are larger at the bottom, or rather I should say the 
largest is at the bottom, the next is something 
smaller, and the third near the top is smaller still. 
The corsages of these dresses have a drapery laid 
on in regular plaits round the top, it forms in a 
slight degree a point in the centre of the bosom, 
and is ornamented with a rosette. The sleeves are 
usually of the double bouillon form, each bouillon 
surmounted bv a rosette, but I have also seen 
some short tight sleeves terminated by a single 
bouillon, looped high over the bend of the arm by 
a rosette. 

Coiffures in full dress are so various that I can 
scarcely tell you what is most fashionable. Tur- 
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bans are in great vogue, particularly those of white 
or groseille velvet, with a foundation of gold net; 
chefs d*or intermingled in the folds, and a rich 
bullion fringe trimming the end of velvet that falls 
upon the neck. Several are also composed of 
guipure , ornamented with a point of the same 
floating at each side, and retained as high as the 
temples by jewelled ornaments or flowers. Velvet 
or velours epinglt toquets, are also very fashionable, 
the favourite colours are ruby, blue, and pink. 
Some of the most novel have the front arranged 
en aureole by folds which entirely encircle it, a 
large sprig of flowers composed either of diamonds, 
pearls, or fancy jewellery is placed high on one 
side, and droops over on the ringlets, or bands of 
the fiont hair, on the other. 

Before I speak to you of our ball dresses I must 
cite one of the most elegant robes I have ever seen. 
It is indeed worthy of your lovely young Sove¬ 
reign for whom I find it has been ordered. It is 
composed of crape, her favourite colour; Victoria 
blue over satin to correspond. The corsage is 
draped in soft folds round the top; they are retained 
on the shoulders, and in the centre of the bosom by 
flowers formed of coloured gems, the one on each 
shoulder being smaller than the one on the bosom. 
A superb bouquet composed of velvet flowers of 
various hues, looped the skirt nearly as high as the 
ceinture on the left side, it was raised a little, but 
very little on the ripht side, by a flower composed 
of coloured gems of a larger size than those that 
adorned the corsage. 

There are more balls this season [than in any 
preceding one that I remember, and we dance the 
more gaily when we do it in the cause of humanity. 
Thus, the bails that have been given for the poor 
of the different arrondissetnenls of Paris, were 
numerously and brilliantly attended, and there is 
every reason to believe that the remaining ones 
will be equally so; That for the pensioners of the 
ancient civil list was also this year more brilliant 
and productive than ever. In truth, but for this 
annual ball, the poor pensioners of Charles X. 
must have perished, at least the majority of them, 
for they had no other means of support. Ball 
dress affords great variety, both of splendid and 
simple costumes. I shall cite among the former, 
those of while crape trimmed with wreaths of 
velvet flowers; the heart of each flower formed by 
a diamond. Some dresses, still more superb, were 
composed of white tulle over white satin, there 
were two tulle skirts, the upper one made en 
tunique , with the comers rounded, was encircled 
with a wreath of velvet oak leaves, of different 
shades of green; acorns, composed partly of green 
chenille, which had the appearance of moss, and 
partly of very small diamonds, were strewed 
irregularly among the foliage; I need hardly say 
the effect was beautiful. 

Double skirts of tulle raised by bouquets of 
flowers were very numerous; so also were robes, 
both of crape and tulle, with three half-wreaths of 
pinks, or roses, disposed in half-circles, they were 
placed on the lower part of the front of the skirt, 
at some distance from each other; and the third, 
which was smaller than the two others, rose above 
the knee. A simple style of trimming, but one 
that was much admired, both for white and pale 
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blue robes-tuniques, was composed of wreaths of 
red roses placed at regular distances round the 
robe. 

Head-dresses of hair are, as usual, the most 
numerous in ball-dress. There is little actual 
change in the arrangement of the hair, but ringlets 
continue in a majority, they are I think more 
luxuriant than ever. The most novel ornament 
for these coiffures is the couronne druidique , it is a 
wreath of leaves of dark green velvet interspersed 
with gold berries of the smallest size. The orna¬ 
ments employed to loop the draperies of the 
corsage , and also to raise the skirt, if it is raised on 
one side, generally correspond. Velvet flowers, 
with diamond hearts, are also very much employed 
to decorate the hair; so are bandeaux of pearls, or 
diamonds, terminated at each side near the knot 
of hair behind, by a flower. Coral, which until 
very lately had gone quite out of fashion, and has 
been at any time considered only as an article of 
undress jewellery, is now employed for ball head¬ 
dresses, several of which are decorated gold filagree 
combs, and gold ferronitres, the latter terminated 
at each side by sprigs of coral foliage of a very 
small light kind, diooping over the hair. I must 
observe to you ma chere , that where coral deco¬ 
rates the coiffure sprigs composed of it generally 
ornament the robe. * 

You ask me for an answer to the queries of 
your fair correspondent, a lady equestrian, from 
Dublin. I must, however, observe that it is only 
in summer, or rather 1 should say in spring, that 
changes take place in equestrian costume; what¬ 
ever is then considered fashionable usually lasts 
tdl the same period last year. White contil 
pantaloons were all the mode last season, they 
were made like the gentlemen’s, that is not 
confined round the bottom, and of moderate 
size. The half-boots were of glazed leather, 
and of the usual form. The habit of an 

extremely fine lady’s cloth of slight texture, 
might be either green, brown, or blue, but the 
colour must be a dark shade, the corsage descended 
a little, but very little, in a rounded point at the 
bottom of the waist, it would have buttoned nearly 
to the throat, but was left open in the centre of 
the bosom to allow the frill of the chemisette , 
always of the finest clear cambric, edged with 
Valenciennes lace, and small plaited, to protrude, 
the frill was continued round the collar, which was 
supported round the throat by a small fancy silk 
cravat; a row of richly wrought buttons on each 
side finished the body; the sleeve was moderately 
full at the top, but quite tight at the lower part. 

A ruffle or a cuff, to correspond with the frill, was 
indispensible. The hat might be either straw or 
beaver, with or without a veil. We anticipate a 
change in this style as soon as the spring once 
more draws our fair [equestrians, among whom 
your countrywomen are the most numerous, into 
the Champs Elysces , and as soon as any decided 
alteration takes place I will describe it to you, and 
probably send you a model. 

Adieu, ma chlre et bonne Amt'e , 

Toujours Votre devouie 
Adrienne de M— 


NOTE BY THE EDITRESS. 

The lady equestrian will see by the above, that we 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

Bridal Dress. —Rose-coloured satin robe, the 
corsage tight to the shape, and rather high behind, 
descends a little in the centre of the bosom, and is 
bordered with English point lace standing up. A 
wreath formed of the tips of marabout feathers en¬ 
circles the back and shoulders, and descends down 
the front in the stomacher style. A wieath of raa- 
rabouts is disposed en tablier down the front, and 
torns back round the border. Full sleeves descending 
about half way below the elbow to the wrist, and 
confined by a wreath of marabout tips. The hair 
parted on the forehead, and disposed in soft loops 
at the sides, is ornamented with the bridal veil of 
English point lace, orange blossoms, and a white 
rose with its foliage. A white rose and orange 
blossoms adorn the centre of the corsage. 

Evening Dress. —Blue tulle robe over blue 
satin; tight low eorsage t trimmed with a pointed 
Berthe of dentille de Sole; it is ornamented in 
the centre with pinces of blue velvet ribbon. 
Double bouillon sleeve, the upper bouillon looped 
by a bouquet of white flowers. Manchette of 
dentille de Soie , the skirt looped in the drapery 
style on one side with blue velvet ribbon, is raised 
as high as the knee by a knot of velvet ribbon 
and a bouquet of white flowers. The head-dress 
is a blue velvet turban, the front wreathed with 
chefs d*Argent f the interior is trimmed with a 
short feather, and a sprig of flowers on one 
side; the other is ornamented with flowers only; 
the exterior is decorated with two long white 
ostrich feathers, and a sprig of flowers on the right 
side, and an ostrich feather on the left. 

Half-Length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No. 3. Evening Dress. —Green gros d'Orient 
robe, the corsage draped in soft folds, and orna- 
menied in the centre with a knot of ribbon and a 
sprig of winter berries; a similar ornament deco¬ 
rates each sleeve, and the front of the skirt is trim¬ 
med en suite. The hair is disposed in ringlets at 
the sides, and ornamented with a fancy jewellery 
ferronidre, and a bouquet of flowers. 

No. 4. Dinner Dress. —Gold coloured satin 
robe, the corsage high and plain, is ornamented 
with a point lace scarf fastened on the bosom by a 
jewelled brooche, the ends flow loosely. Spanish 

have sent her note to our Parisian correspondent, 
for we need hardly say, that the elite of London 
dltgantes, wear nothing that has not previously re¬ 
ceived the Paris stamp. With regard to the queries 
respecting her Majesty and her court, we must in¬ 
form our fair correspondent, that it is some time since 
the Queen appeared on horseback. Her costume 
was always remarkably plain; a green habit, or one 
of a peculiarly light shade of blue, and a small black 
beaver bat, sometimes with a veil, which was gene¬ 
rally a green gauze one. The ladies of her suite 
wore different coloured habits, but there was no pe¬ 
culiar style at all displayed. The material and the 
make of pantaloons is the same in London as in Paris. 
Some ladies have their kid half-boots made in the 
same style [as gentlemen’s, but it is not a general 
fashion. 


long sleeve, slashed down the centre over white 
satin, the tight part both top and bottom covered 
with point lace. Lilac velvet hat, a round open 
brim, the interior trimmed with groseille flowers, 
the exterior with velvet ribbons, and a long white 
ostrich feather. 

No. 5. Dinner Coiffure.— A flowered gauze 
turban, the front disposed in very full folds, and 
terminated on one side by a long floating end 
fringed with gold. 

No. 6. Evening Head-Dress— Composed of 
rose coloured ribbon, lace, and flowers, and put 
very far back upon the head. 

SECOND PLATE. 

No. 1. Evening Dress. —Green crape robe 
over satin to correspond, the corsage draped a la 
Sevigne , bouillon sleeve. Head-dress of hair 
ornamented with a gold comb, and a bouquet of 
white marabouts. 

No. 2. Demi Toilette. —Rose coloured pou de 
Soie robe. Pointed Berthe of Brussels lace. Head¬ 
dress formed of a lace fichu disposed somewhat io 
the cap style, and trimmed with striped ribbon. 

No. 3. Dinner Hat— Of white velours cpinglc , 
a small open brim, the interior trimmed with 
flowers; tne exterior with white satin ribbon, and 
ostrich feather. 

No. 4. Dinner Dress. —English point lace 
cap, a round shape trimmed with roses. Pelerine 
fichu also of point lace, a double fall and richly 
bordered. 

No. 5. Evening Dress. —Robe of green t xlovrs 
cpinglc , the corsage low, and opening in front upon 
a square one of white satin, is partially coverea by 
a satin Berthe edged with swansdown. Bishop's 
sleeve, Arab turban formed of a while lace scarf, 
and trimmed wiih roses. 

No. 6. Morning Dress.— Clear cambric cane- 
zou made with three falls, and epaulettes; and 
bordered with Valenciennes lace. The cap also 
of clear cambric, and edged with lace, is made 
with short ears, and trimmed with blue ribbons, and 
a sprig of roses on one side. 

No. 7. Demi Toilette, —Point lace pelerine of 
a round shape behind, the ends descend in the 
scarf style, and rather long. The collar is very 
open at the back of the neck, as well as in front. 
Cap of the same lace, a small round shape very 
full trimmed with lace, and green ribbon. 

No. 8. Evening Dress.— Black satin robe, a 
low corsage , and short tight sleeve. The former is 
is trimmed with a Berthe of antique black lace; the 
latter with a rueud de page of crimson velvet. Coif - 
Juremoyenage , composedof black velvet, lined with 
white satin, and edged with a flat gold trimming. 

No. 9. Dinner Dress for a Social Party.— 
The canezou is composed of the clearest organdy , it 
is of the heart shape upon the bosom, but descends 
in the half-scarf style from the bottom of the waist; 
it is trimmed with three rows of Mechlin lace, and 
the round tnancheron of two falls is edged to cor¬ 
respond. The cap also of Mechlin lace, is a 
small round shape, placed very far back, and 
leaving the forehead free ; the ears which descend 
very low, are formed of three falls of lace; the 
trimming consists of a rosette of velvet ribton 
placed near each temple, and a knot with floating 
ends behind. 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

No. XIX. 


It often happens that things occur in real life 
which would be considered exceedingly improba¬ 
ble if introduced into a novel; the adventure I 
am about to relate to ray fair readers, which is 
now the nine days wonder of Paris, is certainly of 
this description ; but in order to put them in pos¬ 
session of the circumstances, I must go back a few 
years. I believe it is now nearly four since the 

Corate de Saint L-returning unexpectedly from 

the country, found a letter awaiting him and his 
lady, which induced him to set off directly for an 
estate he has in one of the provinces. Almost im¬ 
mediately on their arrival, the Comtesse was taken 
suddenly ill, and in a few days afterwards she died. 
In a short time the Comte returned to Paris, but 
so changed in appearance as scarcely to be recog¬ 
nized, and not only his person but all his habits 
were changed. He neither received nor paid 
visits, and except for the occasional society of one 
friend to whom he appeared attached, he lived in 
total solitude. This was naturally attributed to his 
grief for the Comtesse's loss. She was an orphan, 
a distant relation of his own, whom he had loved 
from her infancy. They had not been married 
more than a year, and he always seemed doatingly 
fond of her. About three months ago Monsieur 
de G-, the only friend whom the Comte con¬ 

tinued to see, was taken very ill, and he died in a few 
days; but just before his death, the rector of the 
parish, th ejuge de paix and several friends of Saint 

L-, as well as the Comte himself, were sum- j 

moned to his bedside to receive some communica¬ 
tion the nature of which did not then transpire, 

but that very night Saint L-quitted Paris 

taking with him only a single servant. No one 
knew where he was gone, but in a few days it be¬ 
gan to be whispered about that the Comtesse whose 
death had been so well authenticated, was actually 
alive at one of her husband's country seats, and he 
was living with her. At first the rumour was sup¬ 
posed to be void of foundation; then it was 
charitably surmised that the Comte had got over 
his sorrow for his deceased wife, and taken a mis¬ 
tress. No such thing, it is actually the Comtesse 
in propria persona, and certainly the account of 
her re-appearance is one of the most romantic ad¬ 
ventures I ever heard. 

The Comte's most intimate friend, Monsieur de 
G-, of whom I have already spoken, was cap¬ 

tivated by the charms of the Comtesse, he revealed 
his passion to her, and was repulsed with scorn ; 
but regard for her husband's safety induced her to 

conceal the matter from him. G-professed 

penitence, but the repulse rankled in his mind, 
he determined to be revenged, and for some time 
he watched all the motions of the Comtesse, in 
hopes of spying something on which be might 

ground a plot to rouse Saint L-'s jealousy, 

for he perceived that there was a latent spark of it 
in his disposition. But finding that there was no 
chance of any thing to work upon, he formed a 
plot, diabolical in truth, hut which might have im¬ 
posed on the most confiding husband. Having 


gained over the Femmedechambre of the Comtesse 
by rich presents, he induced her to join with him. 
Saint L-went for a few weeks into the coun¬ 

try, but before the time had half expired, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from G-, who with many hy¬ 

pocritical assurances of sorrow at being obliged, by 
regard for his friend's honour to make the dis¬ 
covery, informed him that his wife had an intrigue 
to which her maid was privy, and that the gallant 
passed a part of every night with the Comtesse. 

He added, that if Saint L-would come to his, 

G-'s house immediately, he would convince 

him of the truth of his assertion. The Comte fell 

into the snare ; he hastened to G-, who de* 

tained him till a late hour at night. On reaching 
his own habitation be found his wife in great ap¬ 
parent agitation, occasioned, she said, by hearing a 
noise in her dressing-room. The furious husband 
finding no one in her bed-chamber, rushed into the 
dressing-room ; the window was open, and a 
man's cravat and gloves were lying on the floor. 
It was in vain that the unhappy woman protested 
her innocence; the maid said a gentleman had 
been there several times, but that she had never 
heard his name. Finding it impossible to draw a 
confession from the Comtesse, he quitted her for 
the remainder of the night. The next morning he 
renewed his attempt, which, as may easily be ima¬ 
gined, was equally unsuccessful. 

M Since then, Madam/’ cried he, “ you refuse 
to give me up the name of your seducer, I must seek 
revenge for my injured honour on you. Fear cot 
that I shall take your life. No, you shall live, but 
it shall be a living death. Deprived of all the 
luxury and splendour with which you have hitherto 
been surrounded—reduced to the mere necessaries 
of life, you may yet make your peace with Hea¬ 
ven, but to this world's enjoyments you must bid 
an eternal adieu. Before this week is at an end 
all who know you will believe you dead. Does 
not this fate affright you ? You can escape it by 
revealing the name of your paramour. 


The tears, the protestations of the po 
ere in vain ; the husband put his thn 


oor Comtesse 

were in vain ; the husband put his threat into exe¬ 
cution, and with even cruel strictness. He con¬ 
veyed her to one of his country seats, where she 
was detained a prisoner; her food, clothing, 
and lodging were of the most homely kind. She 
bore this treatment with a patience and a sweet¬ 
ness so unalterable, and so angelic, that it wrung 
the heart of her husband, though it could not soften 
his determination. He left her in the care of an 
old servant in whom he placed the utmost confi¬ 
dence, and returned to Paris, where he shut him¬ 
self up as I have said, seeing no one but the villain 
who had destroyed his happiness. But the justice of 
Heaven at length overtook this monster, and when 
he found there was no hope of his recovery, he 
confessed his crime. We may easily imagine 
what must liave been the feelings of the deceived 
husband. A relation of his, from whom I had this 
account of the affair, assures roe that his wife has 
entirely forgiven him, and that they are now roost 
happily re-united, but that the Comtesse objects 
to return to society. It is probable that she may 
be prevailed upon to alter her determination, as 
the dying declaration of G— has placed her in¬ 
nocence above suspicion. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L.—A parcel lias been lyiog at the office as 
well as a note for this correspondent, for some weeks 
past. We did not know where to communicate pri- 
▼ately with him. 

Claudine. —The tale is on our accepted list. 

Mrs. Thomas has our best thanks for her kind 
exertions in our favour. 

R. E. R.—Two of the poems may suit otir pages, 
but we beg to decline, out of respect to the Muses, 
such a libel on them, as— 

“ The Muses they are sick of coming 
Since after them the world was running, 

And Peggy is so restive grown 
’Tis difficult to mount I own.” 

E. M. H.—We regret the subject of the lines sent 
by this correspondent, and not their execution, pre¬ 
vents our giving them insertion. E. M. H. will un¬ 
derstand us. 

Ella shall be attended to; but the verses last 
received are far inferior to the first. 

A. H.—We have not time to give private answers 
to our correspondents. The tale either will appear 
or be returned, as the writer has desired. 

X. Y. Z.—Accepted. 

Hannah.—T he poems are accepted. 

Diewn will see we have used his last commu¬ 
nication ; truth to speak, we do not admire the 
other; he will, we think, see the objections. The 
poem was in type, but we withdrew it, on a re¬ 
perusal. Will Diewn favour us with his address 1 

George C. will find bis communication is duly 
appreciated bv us. We must hear from him in 
future, if on the same subject, by the 5th of each 
month. 

Mentonia (or some such name, for we cannot 
quite decypber it) is declined, simply because the 
answer by another correspondent was already in 
type when we received the above. 

F. S.Payne.— We must receive all articles of local 
interest, and intended for the ensuing number, by 
the 5th of each month, at the latest. When we say 
we bad nearly one hundred answers to the botits 
rimes, our correspondent will not feel offended at 
the rejection of that sent by him. 

Lucretia H.—The article shall appear. 

Louisa H. is sincerely ^thanked. Her questions 
t will be answered elswhere. 

C. C. is informed the editress has no voice in the 
matter of which he complains; but the contents of 
the Parts are not intended to be bound up with the 
Volumes , a separate index being given for that pur¬ 
pose ; the binder should be directed to cancel the 
monthly list of contents. 

Z. A. P.—The subject is too sombre, but we will 
see what we can do with it. We wish our poetical 
correspondents would not pay their homage so fre¬ 
quently to Melpomene; the smiles of her gayer sister 
are more suited to the pages of a light magazine. 

Alicia S., Birmingham.—The articles shall be 
used—at least we will do our best—but the title and 
subject of the poem alluded to is against it. Our 
observations to Z. A. P. will also apply to the wri¬ 
tings of Alicia S. 


W .—The charade shall appear, but we are 
overburdened with such communications at present. 

A Fool. —The gentleman who favoured us with 
**the Change—the Storm” and the ** Calm,” having 
omitted to place a signature to his article, we have 
supplied one for him. He will require no further 
answer—the sooner he returns to India the better, as 
we have too many of bis brethren in England at 
present. 

Marianne M.—We accept this lady's poetical 
article with pleasure, and shall be happy to hear 
from her again. 

C. W. Howell.— The tale will appear. 

G. M. C.—The tale shall appear at our earliest 
convenient space. The fair writer has our thanks. 

T. W. T*—The charade shall be used when we 
have space. As already stated, we are overdone 
with such trifles. 

J ustina is thanked, her articles will be inserted as 
soon as we have a place for them. 

Clara P*—This lady's articles shall all be used in 
due time. 

Isabel has our sincere thanks for all her exertions. 

Sophia Alicia J. has also our thanks for her kind 
attention. 

Lydia Campbell.—T his lady's contributions are 
always most acceptable. 

Calder will find two of his contributions in our 



S. J. T. has, we hope, received our commu- 
nicatiou. 

A Lady Equestrian.— We have made all the en¬ 
quiries our fair correspondent wishes, in the proper 
quarter, and trust our researches will be satisfactory. 

A. C. R.—The poems will be attended to. 

S. G.—The same answer will apply to this cor¬ 
respondent. 

^_E*_R.» Clifton.—The poems will appear. 

Answers to Riddles are too numerous to be 
particularized. 

Private Answers.— The editress cannot under¬ 
take to send private answers to correspondents, un¬ 
less under very particular circumstances. Constant 
requests of this nature are very annoying, and can¬ 
not be complied with. But the same attention is 
pam to the articles noticed in the usual way, under 
the head of Correspondents, in the magazine, as if 
private letters were written to every individual. 
The Editress trusts this hint will be accepted, and 
prevent such requests being made in future. 


All Communications, Reviews of New Books , &;c. t to 
be addressed to the Editress, care of Mn. Jenkinson, 
No, 24, Norjoik- street, Strand , where alone commu - 
nicotians for thit Work will in future be received , post 
Paid. 


Office, No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand: sold by 
Berger, Holy well-street; Steele, Paternoster- 
row; and by all Booksellers in Town and Coun¬ 
try. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Evening Druses—First Figure.— Robe of blue 
veloun ningU , the corsage is cut very low at the top, 
tight to the shape, and deeply pointed at the bottom; it 
is trimmed with a Berthe of vandyked guipure . Short, 
tight white satin sleeve, with ademi Venetian mancheron 
trimmed with guipure , and looped with a knot of blue 
satin ribbon. A tablier of guipure is let in dewn the 
front of the skirt, and bordered at each side by a robing 
of a very novel form; a deep flounoe of guipure en¬ 
circles the back of the dress, and koots ot ribbon on 
each ride of the front complete the trimming. Small 
round cap composed of guipure , and trimmed with 


roses on one side, and a full knot of blue satin ribbon 
with floating ends on the other. 

Second Fioure. —Robe of Velours d'Afrique, the 
palest shade of rose-colour, a low corsage draped in soft 
folds, they are looped in the centre by a silver cord and 
tassels. Short sleeve terminated by a single full bouillon. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed en tablier with rouleaux 
of the same material entwined with silver cord. The 
head-dress is a kind of cap, composed of rouleaux of 
pink crape, ornamented with roses with silver foliage, 
and point d'Angleterre. oigitized by (^jOOglC 



































FASHIONS FOR APRIL 


DESCRIPTION OF 

Ball Dresses—First Fiourb.— Robe of antique 
point lace over white satin, the corsage cut low and 
tight to the shape, is trimmed with a fall of laee set on 
full; it encircles the back and shoulders, and descends 
en fichu in the front of the corsage leaving the centre 
plain. Short sleeve terminated by a double bouillon , 
and a manchette & la Maintenon, a bouquet formed of 
penedes and gold epis loops the manchette ; and a white 
rose with its foliage ornaments the centre of the corsage. 
Three bouquets similar to that on the sleeve deeorates 
one side or the skirt, the last being employed to loop it 
very high; it is mixed a little on the other side by a 
bouquet in such a manner as to form a drapery of a 
new and very graceful kind. The hair is ornamented 
with pentde velvet edged with a flat gold trimming; it 
is disposed en bandeau , with the ends descending in the 


THE ENGRAVING. 

lappet style on the neck; bouquets of pensdes and gol J 
epis complete the coiffure. 

Second Figure.— Tulle robe ever white satin, the 
border of the latter is finished with two rows of bouillonte , 
| interspersed with knots of white satin ribbon. The tulle 
robe made sufficiently short to display the whole of this 
trimming, is ornamented round the border with two rows 
of moss roses irregularly placed. The corsage cut very 
low at top, and deeply pointed at the bottom, is trimmed 
with a deep drapery, set on in regular folds. Double 
bouillon sleeve terminated by a tulle ruffle, and orna¬ 
mented with a rose. The head-dress is a green velvet 
scarf disposed in the turban style, with the ends floating 
very low on one side, ^nd fringed with silver. A silver 
esprit, to the base of vrliich a mok rotje^is attached, 
droops on the same side. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 

HENRIETTA. 

BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

u My peace is gone, 

And my heart is sore; 

I have loved him and lost him 
For evermore!” 

Margaret’s Song, in Faust. 

u I wonder whether Mr. Cavendish will be 
there !” said Henrietta Tern pieman, as she wound 
her splendid cashmere shawl around her graceful 
form, and stole a last look in the mirror. “ Some¬ 
how I never feel happy unless I see his pale hand¬ 
some face, and dark melancholy eyes; not that he 
often does more than bow to me, and haunt my 
steps throughout the evening like a shadow; I 
sometimes wish he would be less reserved.” 

“ Mr. Cavendish is a very sensible young man, 
my dear,” said her mamma, “ and a very gentle¬ 
manly one; but he knows the difference between 
a younger son, with nothing but a very limited 
practice as a solicitor to subsist upon, and my 
daughter with her splendid expectations.” 

Henrietta sighed, and a shade of thoughtfulness 
passed over her face. At this moment the door 
opened, and a young girl entered the room to tell 
them that the carriage waited. She was attired 
with the utmost simplicity, and had that bright and 
beaming look which the sunshine of a happy spirit 
diffuses over the countenance. 

“ And you really prefer staying at home, my 
dear Melicent ?” said Henrietta. 

“ Oh, much; there will not be any one there 
that I know but my cousin John, so go and don’t 
mind roe, and if you see him give my love 
to him.” 

“ Certainly, if Mr. Cavendish allows me an 
opportunity by addressing me, which is not often 
the case,” said Henrietta, as she* followed her 
mother to the carriage. 

Melicent drew an easy chair in front of the fire, 
and resting her fairv feet upon the fender, was 
soon lost in one of those bright dreams by which 
the young love to cheat the present, and strive— 
ah! how vainly l—to pierce into the hidden future, 


until awaking at length with a smile at her own 
folly, she drew the lamp towards her and began to 
read. 

The deep-toned and warning voices of many a 
tell-tale clock had proclaimed the third hour of 
morning, when the door of the chamber, which 
was jointly occupied by the two friends, was softly 
opened, and Henrietta entered with a slow step— 
but how changed 1 The flush of anticipated plea¬ 
sure upon her fair cheek had faded into the pallor 
of disappointment and despair, and her heavy 
eyes were dim and swollen with weeping; while 
the diamonds upon her pale brow, which had 
added in the hour of triumph to the glory of her 
beauty, now flashed and gleamed in the dimly- 
lighted apartment as if in mockery of the change. 

u Have you had a pleasant evening?” asked 
Melicent in a sleepy voice, and without opening 
her eyes. 

" Very 1” replied her friend in a whisper, as she 
sat down by the bedside and covered her face 
with her hands, while the tears streamed through 
her slender fingers, and fell upon her satin robe. 
There was a long pause, which was broken by 
a convulsive and irrepressible sob, which com- 

K aroused the warm-hearted Melicent from 
rtial slumbers. 

“ You are ill, my dear Henrietta!” said she 
anxiously. “ What can I do for you V 9 

" Nothing—oh, nothing l” replied her friend, 
now weeping unrestrainedly. Oh, that I bad 
not gone to this ball 1 That the events of the last 
few hours could be recalled!” 

“ What then has happened?” asked Melicent. 

“ Your cousin—your noble-minded cousin, I 
have lost him for ever by rav pride and arrogance! 
—and you too, perhaps?” she added, as she 
marked the crimson flush which stole over the 
white brow of the young girl. “ But only hear 
me, and I do not ask your forgiveness, for I feel 
that I shall never forgive myself.” 

“ I think I can anticipate your communication, 
Henrietta,” said Melicent coldly. “ Poor Caven¬ 
dish has dared to give utterance to that love which 
must have been evident to you for years, and you 
have repulsed and scorned him because he is 
poor.” 

( lOh! not for that!” interrupted Henrietta 
wildly, “ but I was mad—I knew not what I did. 
Mr. Cavendish, too, was strangely unlike himself, 
he was the first to greet us on our entering the 
ball-room, and there was a triumph—a conscious- 
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ness in his manner which offended me. Melicent, 

I will unburthen my whole heart to you. J have 
always loved John Cavendish, and when I was 
most cold and proud I felt it most, and strove in 
this manner to conceal from him that 1 entertained 
for him an affection which he was too haughty to 
solicit. But last night there was something in the 
confident expression of his eyes as they sought 
mine, and the wild gaiety of his manners, which 
made me shrink from him almost fearfully, for I 
fancied that my heart’s secret was discovered; even 
Mamma thought him intrusive and presuming, 
and at her command I refused to dance with him 
until almost the end of the evening. Melicent, 
even you would not have recognized vour grave 
and solemn cousin; and, as we sat down at the 
conclusion of the set, I ventured to ask him, with 
a smile, if he had been to a dinner party previous 
to the ball? 4 No, indeed, my sweet Henrietta!* 
replied Mr. Cavendish, (he had never called me 
anything but Miss Templeruan before that night), 
‘if lam intoxicated it is with happiness 1* 1 felt 

my cheeks bum beneath his ardent gaze, but it 
was with shame at my own weakness ; and I de¬ 
termined that, if he had ever had cause to guess 
from my manner how long and secretly 1 had 
loved him, unsought and in spite of his pride and 
reserve, that evening should destroy the illusion. 
His impassioned words fell upon my ears like 
sounds in a dream—I hardened my heart against 
them, and—spare me the recital ?—I refused him 
with scorn, and am wretched for ever 1° 

“ My poor Henrietta !” said Melicent kindly, 
as she wound her arms around her weeping friend, 
and kissed her cold brow. “ And you really 
regret having refused poor John?” 

“ I confess that I do,” replied the young girl, 
averting her burning face. “Oh that we could 
meet again if it were only for a moment, that I 
might speak kindly to him, and soothe his wounded 
feelings. If we must part, that it could be as 
friends!”l 

44 And do you think that you could renounce 
all the luxuries of your present life, and find 
happiness in sharing the humble fortunes of my 
cousin ?” | 

44 Do not let us talk of this now,” said Hen¬ 
rietta sadly* 4< Melicent, however thoughtless and 
frivolous I may have appeared, my heart was not 
really ambitious; and even in its hours of silence 
and solitude it would picture to itself a home such 
as his would be blessed with his love—but it is all 
past now!” 

44 Perhaps not,” replied Melicent with sudden 
animation, 44 but go to sleep now, my dear Hen¬ 
rietta, and to-morrow, if you are in the same 
mind, I have a scheme to propose to you.” 

Henrietta kissed her with grateful fondness, and 
romised to comply with her injunctions. But 
ow vainly does the troubled spirit woo that quiet 
slumber which descends so sweetly and uncon¬ 
sciously upon the mind at peace with itself. She 
arose the next morning languid and unrefreshed, 
and with that weary feeling with which we wake 
to the consciousness of misery. Her glance fol¬ 
lowed every movement of Melicent throughout 
that long morning meal, which had always until 
now been a scene of joyous retrospection to her, 


in .which she loved to talk over and recai the events 
of the preceding evening, alternately criticising 
and admiring, as is mostly the case when we sit 
quietly down to talk over the events of the last 
night’s ball. It was not, however, until Mrs. 
Templeman had ordered the carriage and gone out 
shopping, that Melicent ventured to introduce the 
subject which occupied both their minds. 

44 1 suppose you found too much to talk of last 
night to think of me ?” said she enquiringly. 

Henrietta blushed slightly, and confessed that 
she had not mentioned her name. 

44 Well, so much the better, my dear. Now 
you must sit down directly, and write to John 
Cavendish.” 

4< Impossible!” interrupted the young girl 
vehemently. 

44 Not at all, ouly hear me out. You must 
write and tell him that I am in town for a few 
days on a visit to you, and that I wish him to call 
upon me; and you may add any little kind mes¬ 
sage which, without compromising your own dig¬ 
nity, will bring him to your feet in an instant.” 

Henrietta buried her face in her hands without 
reply, while Melicent went for her writing-desk, 
and placed it on the table before her. 

“ Henrietta,” said her friend, after a long pause, 
44 do not let me persuade you to that which you 
may afterwards repent of. Perhaps, after all, what 
has happened is for the best.” 

44 No! no 1” interrupted Henrietta, looking up 
with a countenance radiant in smiles and blushes, 
44 you wrong me by this suspicion. I will not a 
second time suffer my pride to stand in the way 
of my happiness.” 

In a few moments a note was written which met 
the warm approbation of Melicent, and Henrietta 
was in the act of sealing it when the door was 
thrown open, and the servant announced Lady 
Ann Gordon. 

44 1 hope I have not interrupted you, my dear 
girls,” said her ladyship, glancing curiously from 
one to the other. 

44 Not at all,” replied Melicent, turning with 
perfect self-possession to her friend, 44 but make 
naste and seal that letter for me, Henrietta, for I 
want my cousin to receive it before he goes out.” 

44 A congratulation, I suppose,” said her lady¬ 
ship with a smile, while Henrietta removed her 
hand from the bell-rope, which she was about to 
pull, and turned deadly pale. 44 Is it possible,” 
she continued, observing Melicent*s look of asto¬ 
nishment, 44 that he has not told you ?” 

14 My cousin is not yet aware of my being iu 
town,” said Melicent, trying to answer with com¬ 
posure, 44 but tell me what has happened.” 

44 Why the death of his elder brother at Milan; 
he fell in a duel with a young Frenchman, and 
Mr. Cavendish, or Sir John Cavendish, as we 
must now call him, is not hypocrite enough to 
pretend sorrow for the loss of one who always 
treated him with the utmost harshness and injus¬ 
tice, especially as it confers on him a splendid 
fortune and a baronetcy.” 

Henrietta crushed the letter convulsively in her 
hand, and clinging to the arms of the chair to 
prevent herself from falling, sat the very picture 
of desolation and despair; while MeUcent laughed 
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and wept by turns, as she thought of the triumph 
of her favourite cousin, and the misery of her un¬ 
fortunate friend. 

“ It is all over now,” said Henrietta in a hollow 
voice, as soon as they were alone, “ Cavendish 
would set down my tardy repentance to my having 
heard of his good fortune; and though he may 
hate he shall never have reason to despise me.” 

" You do him injustice,” said Melicent, “ in¬ 
deed you do. John is too generous, too noble- 
minded to judge you thus.” 

u I am not so utterly selfish,” said Henrietta 
sadly,“ as not to rejoice sincerely in his elevation, 
even founded as it is upon the wreck of my own 
happiness; but I deserve to suffer. Dear Ca¬ 
vendish ! and it was the thought of bestowing all 
your newly acquired honours upou me which made 
you so joyous, so triumphant. But the facts speak 
for themselves, when I thought him poor 1 refused 
him with scorn, and now that I know him to be 
wealthy the scorn and the punishment must de¬ 
scend upon my own head 1” 

It was in vain that Melicent sought to comfort 
her afflicted friend, although she offered to explain 
everything to Sir John herself; but Henrietta could 
only be soothed by receiving her solemn pro¬ 
mise never to mention her name to Cavendish, or 
his to her again. Poor Melicent! she thought by 
these means that Henrietta would in time be 
brought to forget the past; but Melicent was but 
young, and had never felt the power of that first 
passion which, however carefully concealed, haunts 
us through our after lives like a dream. 

A few days after this Melicent Grey returned 
borne, and it was some comfort to Henrietta to be 
assured that there was no eye which could pene¬ 
trate through the assumed calmness of her deport¬ 
ment, and guess at the fatal secret that was fast 
undermining her health and spirits; no one detected 
the hollowness of her wild mirth, or to turn from 
her smiling brow and weep for the desolation of 
her young heart. Sir John Cavendish too was 
changed; instead of lounging for hours together 
against a pillar, or by the door, watching her every 
motion with his dark melancholy eyes, and more 
than repaid if he found an opportunity of putting 
on her shawl, seeking her carriage, or picking up 
a fallen glove or bouquet, which she would bid 
him playfully keep for his pains, little dreaming 
how religiously he obeyed her, or what a store of 
these faded memorials he in time accumulated, 
he now became the centre of attraction to all 
manoeuvring mammas, who had marriageable 
daughters to dispose of and lived in a perpetual 
sunshine of smiles; but Sir John, while he be¬ 
came in appearance even more proud, was not less 
grave ana reserved; and poor Henrietta, as she 
stole a secret and tearful glance at the cold, pas¬ 
sionless expression of his features, looked bock 
upon that fatal night when she had seen them 
lighted up with hope and triumph, and radiant in 
happiness, as we remember those dreams which 
have no existence save in our ovjrn wild imagina¬ 
tions—she could not think that it had been real. 

They met as young and loving hearts divided 
by ambition, or stern necessity, and too proud to 
shew how Chey suffer, too often meet in this strange 
world of ours; and when the burthened spirit 


longed to pour forth its repentance—its agony— 
its undying affection, cold, measured words froze 
up the momentary impulse. They passed each 
other in the dance with smiles, and parted with a 
bow, but without one token of that passionate 
farewell which hovered on the lips of each, and as 
though the memory of that time when a simple 
“Goodnight,” or “God bless you!” had been 
words to dream on, had passed away for ever. 
But the human heart, enveloped as it is in mystery 
and concealment, is true to itself; amidst all its 
seeming coldness and scorn it has its hours of re¬ 
pining—of useless retrospect and bitter thought— 
its yearnings after the past! And the ravages of 
this inward monitor made fast inroads upon the 
fading cheek and wasting form of the still gay and 
admired heiress. Mrs. Templeman was seriously 
alarmed for her health, and gladly availed herself 
of an invitation from Melicent Grey for her young 
friend to spend the Christmas with her, to urge 
Henrietta to try if a few weeks rest would not be 
better for her than the constant round of pleasure 
and dissipation she was now pursuing ; but Hen¬ 
rietta, who sought forgetfulness in excitement, 
obeyed her commands with regret. She said that 
she feared the loneliness and solitude of the coun¬ 
try ; but the truth was, that, like an unquiet spirit 
hovering over the grave of its own happiness, she 
dreaded to lose the melancholy pleasure of be¬ 
holding him who, although now indifferent to her, 
she loved above everything else in the world. 

Christmas! A Christmas in the country! How 
many delightful ideas does the name conjure up 1 
What dreamy recollections of yule-clogs flashing 
upon fair and happy faces, and stolen kisses be¬ 
neath the mysterious mistletoe! “ Society,” says 
Irving, “ has acquired a more enlightened and 
elegant tone; but it has lost many of its strong 
local peculiarities—its home-bred feelings—its 
honest fireside delights: the traditionary customs 
of golden-hearted antiquity—its feudal hospitalities 
and lordly wassailings, have passed away with the 
baronial castles and stately manor-houses in which 
they were celebrated. They comported with the 
shadowy hall, the great oaken gallery, and the 
tapestried parlour; but are unfitted to the light 
showy saloons and gay drawing-rooms of the 
modem villa.” We regret to be obliged to con¬ 
fess how much of truth there is in these remarks, 
but there are still places where the good old cus¬ 
toms of our forefathers are yet adhered to, making 
holiday in the hall and in the kitchen, and giving 
a season of joy on which the memory of the poor 
may dwell amidst their long hours of toil and 
weariness; and where, once a year a kiss is not 
reckoned a very great crime 1 We have often 
been amused by watching the pretty unconscious 
manner in which maidens linger beneath the magic 
bough until suddenly, and of course unexpectedly, 
reminded of their dangerous vicinity by beirg 
obliged to pay the penalty for the many lures 
thrown out to tempt the really bashful into the 
charmed circle. 

Ashley Hall, the abode of Melicent’s parents, 
was one of those old-fashioned places which we 
have been endeavouring to describe, and on Hen¬ 
rietta’s arrival she found, to her great relief, no 

other company than a group of merry boys and 
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girls, composed of the younger brothers and sisters 
of her friend, with their cousins and favourite 
school companions. It was merry to hear that 
lofty hall, night after night, echoing to the music 
of their gladsome voices; and, before long, even 
Henrietta started as she caught herself joining in 
their loud and joyous laughter, and after a brief 
period of sad thought driven away by some child¬ 
ish jest or fond caress, would again mingle in their 
sports as though her spirits had never known care. 

One eventful night as Henrietta, who from her 
good-natured willingness to oblige had become a 
great favourite with the children, was sitting in the^ 
centre of the merry group with her lap full of for¬ 
feits, and the dark curly head of a mischievous 
young urchin about ten years old buried in her 
white dress, while he was in the act of inflicting 
suitable punishment upon the owner of a small 
tortoise-shell comb, which she was extending over 
his head, when the door suddenly opened, and Sir 
John Cavendish entered the apartment. A strange 
mist passed over Henrietta’s senses at the sight 
through which she heard Melicent welcome him, 
evidently as an expected guest, while the children 
uttered a shout of delight and crowded around 
their favourite cousin. She was conscious of 
having rose up and curtsied, and that he had 
bowed to her in return, but not as he had last 
bowed and looked; once again his countenance 
was bright and his manner triumphant, and a 
deeper gloom fell upon the heart of the desolate 
girl as she noticed the change. 

“ Will you play with us, cousin John ?** asked 
a rosy-cheeked little girl as she climbed upon his 
knee, with the innocent familiarity of childhood. 
How poor Henrietta envied her in her heart the 
privilege of calling him John. 

" With all my heart/* replied the young baronet 
cheerfully, “ but I suppose I had better wait until 
the game is finished, for as I have not played I 
can have no forfeits.** | 

“ Never mind,*' exclaimed the girl, with the 
happy invention of childhood, which suffers no¬ 
thing to interfere with its will and pleasure, “ we 
will pretend you have, which is all the same.** 

And, as be laughingly gave her a glove to place 
among Henrietta’s miscellaneous collection of 
coral necklaces, handkerchiefs, combs, sashes, and 
odd half-pennies carefully marked, she perceived 
with a start of pleasure that it was one of her own, 
an old kid glove that she had years ago given him 
in sport; and a crowd of happy remembrances 
came over the mind of Henrietta, as she gazed 
upon the token of past pleasures thus strangely 
restored to her. The forfeits had nearly all been 
cried and performed before Henrietta could ven¬ 
ture to lift up that one from which her thoughts 
had never for a moment wandered, and enquire, 
in the delightful old-fashioned way in which 
the game was played, “ Here’s a pretty thing— 
and a very pretty thing! What’s to be done to 
the owner of this pretty thing?** There was a 
short pause, which was broken by the clear voice 
of the boy, as he sentenced the possessor to the 
very common and often rather difficult task of 
“ bowing to the wittiest, kneeling to the prettiest, 
and kissing her you like best." 

Sir John rose up with a smile, and Henrietta, 


who could not avoid peeping at him through her 
long eye-lashes, saw him bow to his cousin Me¬ 
licent, kneel to a little blue-eyed cherub about 
three years old; and then—could it be possible ? 
—he approached the place where she sat, and 
flinging his arms around her, pressed his lips pas- 
siouately to her pale brow. The laughing Melicent, 
the instrument of all this happiness, drew the 
wondering children quietly away, and the lovers 
were left to that solitude which even we shall not 
presume to violate. 

Whether poor Melicent did wrong in breaking 
a promise to Henrietta, which she could only have 
kept by sacrificing the happiness of two fond, but 
alienated hearts, I leave to the candid and im¬ 
partial judgment of my readers to determine; but 
certain it is that neither Henrietta nor Sir John 
Cavendish were ever heard to upbraid her with her 
breach of trust. 


STANZAS; 

BT MRS. WILLIAM QUARLES. 

Ob. come let us live in the present. 

One hour of the past; 

When life was all newness and brightness 
Too happy to last. 

There’s been many a gem enriching 
The golden stores of mind, 

There's been many a voice bewitching 
In accents fond and kind ; 

Still a miser’s hoarded treasure 
Would be little joy to me, 

And in dulcet tones no pleasure. 

Unless they breathed of thee! 

But come, let us live in the present, 

One hour of the past, 

When life was all newness and brightness 
Too happy to last. 

There’s another may replace me, 

And her hand be clasped in thine; 

Yet that cannot wholly let thee 
Forget the fond pressure of mine; 

Or should thy heart be bounding 
With a thrill of joy long fled. 

My name will be when sounding 
Like a memory of the dead. 

Our vows may all be broken, 

At some fairer shrine youTl bow, 

And your heart forget all token 
Of the wreck that I am now. 

Still come; let us live in the present. 

One hour of the past; 

When life was all newness and brightness 
Too happy to last. 

Paris , Feb. 22. 


BALLAD, 

IN THE MANNER OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Oh! Brother dear, be kind-—be kind once more. 

All faults forgiving! 

Death at my heart sits, stinging to the core,— 

Pain, only living 

With sorrow for the past within my breast! 

Then turn not thou 

Away from me, thus coldly, harshly—lest 
Thine hour of woe 

Be dark as mine! Brother, ’tis well! that tear 
I feel upon my cheek! God bless thee! Death is here! 

Calder Campbell. 
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JOSEPHENE; OR,LOVE AND AMBITION. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

“ So dear to Heav’n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liv’ry'd angels lacquey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 

Miltov. 

“Josephene,” said the Honourable Algernon 
Seamore, to his mother’s new maid, on the third 
morning after her arrival in Belgrave Square, “ I 
wish you would sew this button on my wristband, for 
me,” at the same time extending what he considered 
the whitest hand in the world, for her admiration, 
but which, when contrasted with her own small 
ivory fingers, made him start with undisguised 
astonishment and mortification, at the striking dif¬ 
ference they presented, which soon, however, 
yielded to that generous admiration beauty natu¬ 
rally commands, particularly from young men. 

“How can you possibly gel a thimble to fit 
you? I really never saw such a finger in my 
life!” and he endeavoured to take her hand, which 
she respectfully but firmly resisted. “ Oh 1 pray 
take care you don’t hurt yourself with that horrid 
needle; if I bad had an idea it was such hard 
work, or your hand so delicate, I protest I would 
not, for worlds, have imposed such a task on you. 
You will think me quite a barbarian, Josephene !” 

He had purposely cut of the button just before, 
an old stratagem, to facilitate an introduction to 
his mother’s Jille de chambre , (Josephene was the 
first English one she had ever condescended to 
patronize.) Diamond studs were formerly his 

K assion, but increasing years and wisdom taught 
im there was nothing like the operation of sewing 
on a common wire button, to show your own hand 
to the very utmost and striking advantage, and at 
the same time furnish an opportunity of observing 
that of the fair sempstress. Her face, her figure, 
but, above all, her eye lashes! Algernon was an 
absolute slave to them^never was infatuation car¬ 
ried to a more ridiculous height, racking his brain, 
but, alasl vainly, for similies, (the subject is too 
attenuated for even the most inventive genius to 
find a new one), “ for those bewitching curtains,” 
as be termed them, “ which shaded, but could not 
conceal the radiance of the eyes they affected to 
veil.” Josephen’s style of countenance was 
perfectly English, sunny, bright, and beautiful. 
She did not raise the largestdark Italian eyes in the 
world to Heaven, flashing fury and indignation, at 
the young roan’s cowardly audacity; but she sank 
the softest, most expressive, blue ones, full of 
bashfulness and timidity, on the ground, while her 
soft round cheek was dyed with the deepest blush 
of outraged shame. Then indeed, did he see such 
eye-lashes as he had rarely before beheld ; and, 
“ could he believe it ? a tear stealing through them! 
yes, it was so, for her hand trembled too. Well, 
this is singular enough—a waiting-maid to possess 
sentiment, feeling, emotion. How delightful! 
what scenes for one’s leisure J” thought he. “ In 
a frost, when there’s no hunting, and which I 
always considered such a bore, what will be more 
delicious than to endeavour to thaw the icicles 
round her dear little disdainful heart; to see her 


frown, pout, weep, smile, threaten and forgive.” 
But as he saw the tear not daring to fall, yet hang¬ 
ing timidly on her varying cheek, and marked the 
quivering of her silent lips, pity usurped the place 
of unfeeling folly in his heart, and he exclaimed, 
in a tone of respectful deference a duchess would 
scarcely have awakened, “ Josephene, I have 
offended you, forgive me, pray.” 

“ No, not offended, Sir,” she replied faulter- 
ingly, “ I am not in a situation to feel or resent 
offences, but hurt me most cruelly. I must entreat 
your forgiveness for my weakness, I shall get used 
to every thing in time—but this is my first place.” 

“Your first place ?” he exclaimed, glad to pro¬ 
long the conversation, “ I really had no idea of 
that, my mother says you are so au fait at the 
toilette.” 

Alas ! then servitude is soon learned. I feared, 
when I left my own home, I should be a long, long 
while before I was able to give any one satisfaction 
in so new an employment. But I am rejoiced 
that her ladyship is pleased, as it is my fate to live 
by the good opinion of others, now my only por¬ 
tion.” 

Lady Seamore coming in at that moment, Al¬ 
gernon quitted the apartment. In vain, however, 
did he struggle to banish the image of that lovely 
girl from his mind, it haunted him incessantly. 
“ Who could she be ? How came she by any pos¬ 
sibility in her present humble situation ? That she 
once had a better home was evident, from the 
tenderness with which she mentioned it, the almost 
child like expression of my home , yet vibrating to 
his very heart. And then again, the artless con¬ 
fession that it was “ her first place!” Where could 
his mother have met with her? And what motive 
could have induced her to take a girl totally 
ignorant of the qualifications necessary for so im¬ 
portant a post? An English one too! she, who 
carried her mania for everything foreign to a most 
extravagant excess ! But above all, how dare she, 
an old fading coquette, (whose vanity increased 
with years,) have such youth and loveliness to 
minister to her artificial adornments? That is 
quite beyond comprehension.” 

To know more of her he felt was absolutely 
necessary, having just seen enough to awaken the 
most intense curiosity and interest. Unsuccess¬ 
fully however did he question Antoine, his valet, 
he could not enlighten him on the desired point. 

“ All he knew was, that Miss Josephene was 
thought very proud by the rest of the servants, for 
requesting to have her refreshments alone, and her 
ladyship very foolish to comply with it. Mais, 
pour moi, Monsieur,” he added, with one of those 
inimitable shrugs of which only a Frenchman is 
capable, “ je pense qu’elle est trfes jolie, and I 
have some thoughts of offering her mes petits 
soins, la pauvre petite. Elle est trop belle et trop 
malheureuse, pour rester fille impunlment. 11 
faut, qu’un honncte homme, comme moi, prens 
pitie d’el!e,jecuis.” 

“ Impertinent rascal!” thought Algernon, “ to 
presume to such an angel.” 

For several days he lingered hour after hour in 
the corridor leading to his mother’s private apart¬ 
ments, hoping to catch another glimpse of Jose¬ 
phene, but she appeared not* 
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tl Did she studiously avoid him, or was it merely 
the oatural reserve of her disposition made her 
lead such a secluded life? How extraordinary, 
how uncommoo, for so very young a girl to be iu- 
different to the attentions of a man of fashion, 
generally so pleasing, so flattering to them 1 How 
pure, how unsophisticated must that heart be, 
which vanity has not corrupted—nor pride and 
ambition inflated! O Josephene! is it indeed 
from a blessed ignorance of the world’s guile, or 
are your affections already engaged, that you thus 
shun me 1 that you are so heedless of the impres¬ 
sion you must know your beauty made on me ? 
Heaven, in mercy forbid, that you should love 
another! for oh! despite of pride, of birth, of 
fortune, and reason, I feel that you are interwoven 
with my destiny—that every hour of my future 
happiness is inseparably united with yours! What 
a trifle changes the whole tenor of a mans 
thoughts. Who would believe that one short in¬ 
terview with a young and artless creature, fated to 
earn her very existence by servitude, should thus, 
as if by magic, change my whole nature, trans¬ 
forming the gay, dissipated, selfish, unfeeling 
Algernon Seamore into tne timid, respectful, gene¬ 
rous, and devoted lover. O Beauty 1 O Inno¬ 
cence ! this is thy triumph ! I, who could com¬ 
mand even superior rank ! almost equal beauty! 
But could I command equal innocence and purity ? 
Oh, no! no! the world’s hot breath has passed 
over every sweet flower of fashion, and tarnished 
its lustre for ever! Yet, the idea of such a union 1 
How could I, after such an act of egregious folly, 
face my gay companions? or that world, which, 
although I thoroughly despise, yet I cannot help 
fearing? No! no! to marry her, would indeed 
be too absurd ! I must either conquer this new 
passion, or devise a less ruinous step for its gratifi¬ 
cation,” and as that last thought flashed across his 
mind, he blushed and trembled at its atrocity. 
“ What a storm of mortified pride and resentment, 
should I awaken in my worldly-minded mother! 
what threats, what reproaches, from my cold 
haughty father, could they imagine their only son 
was wasting every thought of his heart on a menial 1 
nay, hardly paused at making her their daughter! 
how would my mother spurn, how would my 
father loathe the base alliance! O Josephene! 
surely your gentle nature would fall a sacrifice to 
their fierce indignation!” 

Fearing to excite his mother’s suspicions, or, 
what appeared more dreadful to him now, com¬ 
promise Josephene's reputation in the jealous and 
vigilant eyes of the other domestics, by lingering in 
her vicinity any longer, he resolved to abandon the 
attempt of trying to see her again, for the present— 
“ but only for the present,” he mentally ejaculated, 
“ for see more of her I must, I could not endure 
existence without unravelling the mystery which 
envelopes her. It is so new, so strange, so en¬ 
chanting!” 

And why was he, (so undetermined in his future 
conduct,) so resolved to penetrate the fate of poor 
Josephene? He was conscious (with all the love 
she had inspired) of the insuperable objections to 
their union—objections it was hardly in the power 
of the most propitious fortune to remove, with the 
chance of securing him against future mortification 


and repentance, when the blindness of passion 
should give place to the light of reason ana reflec¬ 
tion. Once, certainly, his thoughts had glanced 
at seduction—was that the motive of his per¬ 
severance ? Did he think, like too many of equal 
rank, that because she was young, lovely, poor, 
and unprotected, she was the lawful prey of the 
sons of wealth and vice ? Where, in such a case, 
would be the boasted nobleness of man’s nature ? 
the proud prerogative, which raises him, by the 
divine gift of reason, above the brutes? Oh! 
where that heroic generosity of soul, which exults 
to protect, to aid, to succour the weak, the defence¬ 
less and sorrowing? 

Algernon was not, never could be, a deliberate 
seducer. He recoiled at the idea of violence. 
“ If,” thought he, “Josephene can learn to love 
me sufficiently to sacrifice her honour voluntarily, 
all that wealth, constancy, and grateful devotedness 
can do to repay her and make liar happy, shall be 
done, I swear.” 

Nature had adorned him with a sweet temper, 
and a warm generous heart, and although the world 
had done much to spoil both, it never could make 
him a decided villain. Again, he affected from a 
perverted taste, to endeavour to appear much more 
profligate than he really was, for the sake of that 
disgraceful notoriety the world bestows on the 
young men of fashion of the present day, as if riot 
and vice were essential to their position in life. 
Nothing was so likely to wean him from this de¬ 
grading folly, and render him a useful and estimable 
member of society, as a virtuous attachment. 
Indeed, he already felt its purifying influence, 
although he struggled, from a mistaken pride, 
against it. No longer delighting in those scenes of 
dissipation, formerly so eagerly sought, and shun¬ 
ning, with instinctive horror and repugnance, those 
beings on whom he had lavished his tenderness, 
exclaiming, with a sigh of shame and remorse, 
“ Till now I knew not what it was to love, 
my loose desires deserved a fouler name. But 
this fair charmer has refined my passions, and with 
her virtue taught me to admire tne beauties of her 
mind.” 

Alas! the seeming mystery which surrounded 
Josephene, with such an impenetrable halo, in 
Algernon’s estimation, was only the mystery of 
thousands of others in the world, poverty, or as it 
is generally termed, “reduced circumstances,” 
had driven her to seek bread from Lady Seamore. 
Mr. Harcourt, her father, was a banker, and sup¬ 
posed capable of not only leaving her, but four 
more children, of whom she was the eldest, amply 
provided for. But in the great crash of 18—he 
was almost one of the first that stopped payment, 
to the astonishment of his friends—the secret grati¬ 
fication of the envious and malignant, and the hor¬ 
ror and consternation of his wife and family. It 
was found, upon winding up his affairs, that when 
he had paid as far as he possibly could his just debts, 
which he insisted on doing, there would be nothing 
left for their future support, having actually spent 
all his wife’s large fortune in a series of ruinous 
speculation. 

Then did Mrs. Harcourt rise above the deaden¬ 
ing and undreamed of blow, of irretrievable poverty, 
for herself and children; with all the devotedness 
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of woman's nature, to comfort and console the un¬ 
happy author of it—to spare her beloved husband 
those torturing self-reproaches she knew too well 
he would feel—to persuade him, in fact, that to be 
hurled from the height of comparative luxury, to 
misery and want, was a pleasing change, awaken¬ 
ing the energies of her mind, and showing of what 
she was really capable. Never did she allow him 
to see the least trace of those bitter tears, which fell 
in torrents in secret and solitude, after these noble 
but over-powering exertions to spare him. 

But despite her affection, her self-sacrifices, her 
tender compassion, he felt the truth in all its 
appalling force and intensity, and although he 
struggled against the blighting influence of despair, 
it completely mastered him, and he sank a few 
months after into the grave, broken-hearted at the 
wretchedness his ambition and folly had brought on 
the dear hapless beings dependant on him for sup¬ 
port. 

Few persons live more luxuriously', or educate 
their children more expensively, or (totheirhonour) 
endeavour to instil into their young minds, stronger 
principles of virtue and piety, than, what are 
termed, the middle classes of society, and to that 
Mr. Harcourt undoubtedly belonged. Rich 
enough, with undeviating industry, to enjoy every 
comfort in life, but liable to the extreme of want, if 
neglectful of affairs, and regardless of their 
business. 

After the first dreadful shock his unexpected 
death occasioned, Mrs. Harcourt found it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to make an effort to procure the 
common comforts of life for her poor orphan 
children. 

Josephene was highly accomplished, and to a 
careful education, she united great and varied 
natural endowments, possessing a fine voice, taste, 
and facility in music, drawing to perfection, and an 
inexpressible fondness for every species of elegant 
needle-work, so sedulously and laudably cultivated 
oung ladies, now-a-days. 
school appeared the readiest, and most res¬ 
pectable plan, and attended with least risk and 
expense. It was tried with all the sanguine 
hope which emanates from virtuous resolves—but 
from having removed from the neighbourhood 
where they were most known and respected, to a 
cheap obscure village, at some distance from Lon¬ 
don, it was quite unsuccessful. Then it was 
thought, as a private governess she might turn Iter 
talents to account; but, as she observed, with her 
eyes suffused with tears, 44 Alas! there are so 
many many girls, equally poor, aud accomplished, 
that I cannot be sanguine about it, dear Mamma. 11 
In fact, after exhausting their little funds, in ad¬ 
vertisements, and enduring the mortification of per¬ 
sonal application to every creature likely to serve 
her, poor Josephene found her fears too painfully 
verified, not being able to obtain the humblest 
situation, in what must be acknowledged to be, by 
the reflecting, the most wearying, the most trying, 
and the most humiliating state, a human being can 
be reduced to. Considered and treated, generally, 
only as a servant, without possessing the happy 
ignorance and independence of that class; with 
all the feelings and ideas of a gentlewoman: what a 
crushing of pride, of resentment, of sorrow, of 


regret of home and affection, must the young 
governess endure, ere her heart becomes callous 
enough to bear its slavery, to smile at its chains, to 
scorn the world's scorn flung at poverty with un¬ 
sparing hand, to beat peacefully and calmly as it 
was wont in those too remembered day of early life! 
Does it ever beat so again ? Never! never ! It 
had learnt that Hope was the pleasing and delusive 
dream of youth, whose waking was bitter dis¬ 
appointment and sorrow, and that for its hapless 
possessor to be pour, was to be marked with the 
plague-spot of disgrace and obloquy ! 

At length, through the kindness of Lady Sea- 
more’s Lawyer, a sincerely attached friend of her 
dear and regretted father’s, she was taken on trial 
by her, merely because she dared not refuse the 
request of a man so necessary to her pecuniary 
exigencies—not that she had an idea the girl could 
possibly suit her. She did however, and her 
gentle, unassuming, and grateful manners, insen¬ 
sibly stole on the cold heart of Lady Sea more, and 
awoke a degree of interest for the beautiful 
orphan, of which she hardly thought herself capable. 
44 How strange/' thought she, 44 to feel so much 
for a dependant—and a domestic too?" 

Day after day did Algernon literally haunt her 
steps, sometimes obtaining a smile, and a kind 
word ; but more often a gentle but firm repulse to 
his now respectful attr itions. Not that she was 
insensible to them, al;«! no. He was young, 
eminently handsome, an-1 fascinating, and she felt 
but too flattered by the evident deference and deli¬ 
cacy of his manner, and undisguised affection. 
Musing on it, in her almost unbroken solitude, 
until it wove the sweet but subtle chain of love 
around her guileless heart, till every fibre sprung to 
rivit it, with the indissoluble firmness of a rooted 
passion. Still, young and inexperienced as she 
was, she knew his rank and fortune placed an in¬ 
superable barrier between them. 

** It were ell one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

Aud think to wed it, be it so above me : 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere." 

44 Yet," thought the innocent girl, 44 there is no 
harm in loving him, so long as he is ignorant of it, 
it is so delightful. Alas! 'tisall I have now to think 
of, that is not tinged with the hue of melancholy 
and despair. His image breaks on my mind, like 
a sunbeam through the clouds of sorrow, irradi¬ 
ating all with a ray of hope and gladness. Yes, 
I may love, but he shall never, never know the 
presumption of this devoted heart." 

One evening, when he knew his mother was 
positively gone to a party, he returned from the 
Club, where he had been dining, and stimulating 
his wavering resolution with copious draughts of 
champagne, determined to enjoy an uninterrupted 
tflte-a-tcte with Josephine. 

On approaching his mother’s apartment, with a 
heart palpitating with love, hope, shame, and 
remorse, he was considerably astonished, and 
disappointed, at hearing the sound of a harp, 
accompanied by a voice full of sweetness and 
pathos." 

44 She is not gone then, confound it ! But who 
can she have with her? I never beard any of her 
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friends could sine like that.’* He was about to leave, | 
highly mortified at the oontre temps , when the 
fair musician commenced another song, after a 
rich and varied prelude, one of Rossini's, his 
favourite composer. Unable to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of seeing and thanking her for the unexpected 
pleasure, he burst into the room, and beheld 
Josepheue seated at the harp. “ Good heavens !" 
heexclairaed, in irresistible astonishment, “ is ityou, 
Josephene? You play the harp? how extraordinary! 
how inexplicable! how could you ever have the 
opportunity of becoming such a proficient? Who, 
ana what are you? would to God, less humble 
than I fear you are ?" 

“ Forgive me!" exclaimed the terrified girl, 
“ for presuming to touch your mother's harp, but 
I am so passionately fond of the instrument, that I 
could not indeed, sir, resist the temptation of re¬ 
calling my past happiness to mind, in a favourite 
air, thinking I was quite alone. Oh ! had I had 
the slightest idea you were within hearing, I should 
never have ventured on such a liberty, knowing 
how angry you must be at such presumption." 

“Angry!" he exclaimed impetuously, “no, 
Josephene, it is not in your power, angel that you 
are, except in hating, despising me, as you do." 

“ Hating you ? despising you ?” she repeated, 
almost unconsciously, “ would to God that accu¬ 
sation were true!" 

Algernon was so entirely absorbed at first, by 
the delightful discovery of her unexpected and 
fascinating accomplishments, gladly considering 
such perfection a full excuse for his unreasonable 
passion, as not to observe at the moment, how 
transcendently lovely she looked. Her hair, 
totally unconfined, descended in rich luxuriant 
ringlets down each side of her face, partially con¬ 
cealing her elegantly formed shoulders; her cheeks 
glowing with that deep flush the excitement of 
music ever creates, when the soul is really attuned 
to harmony, and her eyes sparkling with enthu¬ 
siasm and vivacity. 

He was soon, however, recalled to a full sense of 
her surpassing beauty, by the soft tones of her 
timid voice, in the half suppressed confession of 
her long concealed love, and gazing on her, in in¬ 
tense admiration, emboldened by those words, his 
surprise, the wine he had drank, and the thoughts 
he nad dared secretly to indulge, all conspired to 
throw him off his guard, and catching her to his 
bosom, he exclaimed, 

“ Beautiful, beloved Josephene! you must, you 
must be mine!’" 

Let any one imagine the thrill of hope and joy, 
which shot through that young girl’s heart at hear¬ 
ing those dear passionate expressions, she had but 
one idea— 

“ He meant to marry her—he meant to sacrifice 
his rank, his fortune, to his affection—he actually 
thought her worthy to become his wife—she! the 
poor, the dependant! O Algernon! bow must I 
love you for such generosity!" 

“Yes,” continued the young man, struggling 
between shame and passion, “ I love you, I adore 
you! my life, my fortune, all, all, are at your 
disposal! I am your slave, dearest, loveliest 
Josephene, for ever! Oh say,” he exclaimed, 
seizing the now unresisting hand of the agitated 


girl, and pressing it passionately between his own, 
“ you will be mine, that you will not doom me to 
eternal misery ? Think of the pleasures that await 
us, retired from all the world, living only for our¬ 
selves, bound to each other by the ties of love and 
gratitude; disdaining the cold fetters forged by 
selfish unfeeling prudence, to enchain the heart, 
ever struggling to free itself from the loathsome 
thrall, and sickening under its forced captivity. 
No! ours will be only voluntary bondage, the 
more enduring because affection alone is the 
guarantee! Oh, what a fate will be ours! for 
ever loving and loved! Your beauty will know 
no winter, and my passion no decay! The 
thought of such felicity intoxicates me quite. Do 
you, do you fully comprehend such happiness ?" 

“ That I have listened to you so long," she ex¬ 
claimed, withdrawing her hand, and recoiling from 
him with that inexpressible shudder which marks 
our heart-felt detestation so strongly, “ must con¬ 
vince you of my slowness of apprehension. Still, 
the baseness of your unmanly proposals are too 
plain to be totally misunderstood, even by the 
most inexperienced in vice. But it will be utterly 
impossible to make you fully understand how I 
loathe and abhor them—how utterly I hate and 
despise you, for daring to breathe them to me. 
But far, far more, do I detest myself, for the blind¬ 
ness of endowing so cowardly, so base a wretch, 
with the attributes of superior virtue—for that , I 
can never forgive myself. No! were you seated 
on a throne, and I adored you, I would spurn, as 
I do now, the love that would degrade me below 
the meanest thing that crawls. O rank! O 
wealth 1" she continued, “how little are ye to be 
valued, lending but too often a false glitter to vice 
and profligacy 1” 

“ Forgive me, Josepheue," he exclaimed, in a 
tone of heart-felt contrition, “ oh, were you only 
respectably born, I would instantly repair the out¬ 
rage I have done you, I would, by heaven 1" 

“ Respectably bom I” she exclaimed, with ap¬ 
palling dignity, “ I am more, I am honourably 
bom! I am the child of parents, who inherited 
virtue and integrity, from those to whom it had 
been handed down with unsullied purity, from so 
remote a period that never one of them could trace 
an act to blush for. It was because my father 

{ irefcrred poverty to dishonesty, that I now stand 
iere the beggar that I am, to be insulted by offers, 
enough to rouse him from his grave to resent. Yes, 
sir, the menial Josephene, would be the first of 
her family, who ever stooped to be aggrandized by 
vice and infamy, and she is too proud to begin so 
new a lesson!" 

She was leaving the room. 

“ Oh! stay, for mercy sake, stay!" he almost 
screamed, “ only one word, only one!" 

“Not for worlds! My ears still bum with 
shame, at hearing what you last uttered—oh, never, 
never will they lose the remembrance of those 
odious ones!" 

She left the room without his offering any further 
opposition. She heard him fling himself into a 
chair, weeping violently, every now and then im¬ 
ploring her to return and forgive him. 

Her pride had supported her while in his pre¬ 
sence, but now her heart was desolate and sorrow- 
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ful, he had given a new and bitter current to her 
thoughts. 

“She loved him, and he was unworthy of her 
love—her first, pure, girlish, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing love. He had dared to pollute her ears 
with his degrading offers—he had taught her the 
humiliating lesson, that he, in his rank of life, 
could only consider one so lowly as herself, fit to 
become the companion of his lighter hours, the 
partner of his vice and dissipation, and let his peni¬ 
tence be ever so sincere, never, never more could 
she think of him again with that sweet holy con¬ 
fidence, that perfect esteem, and admiration, which 
excuses the extravagance of our affection, for a 
mere mortal, by lending it something above the 
common/* For the first time she felt the over¬ 
whelming weight of the misery her father’s im¬ 
prudence had entailed upon her, and almost a 
reproach arose in her heart, for that parent, now 
mouldering in the unconscious grave; but her j 
strong sense of religion checked the impious 
thought, and awoke a prayer for its pardon. 
“Yet,” she mentally ejaculated, “had Algernon 
met me under that respectable roof, he would not 
have dared to insult me thus. O Algernon, Al¬ 
gernon ! you little know the depths of love, gratitude 
and pride, in the heart you so wantonly outraged.” 
These bitter reflections were interrupted by the 
continued sorrow of Algernon, who still, amidst 
the anguish of repentance and despair, “ invoked 
her name, and assured her of his remorse, entreat¬ 
ing her to bestow on him only one word, to save 
him from utter misery.” But no, she dared not 
trust herself to speak, her heart was already only 
too softened by his contrition, which the more she 
was sensible of the more firmly she resolved to 
keep secret from him. Besides, she was weeping 
even more bitterly than he, and, alas ! with more 
reason—he deplored, perhaps, only the disappoint¬ 
ment of a transient and ignoble passion; but she, 
oh ! the fondest, the brightest hope of her young 
heart! “ And this is my first knowledge of love!” 
she exclaimed, “ oh bitter, bitter, mortifying lesson, 
yet one, my heart, if left to itself, is too prone to 
forgive.” 

The next morning, Josephene humbly, but 
firmly, decided on quitting Lady Seamore's service. 

“Why, wbat in the name of all that’s change¬ 
able, can induce you to wish to leave me ?” ex¬ 
claimed her Ladyship, pettishly; “ I protest, child, 
I like your style and manner of dressing me very 
much, and you are indeed beginning to be essen¬ 
tial to me, you are so obedient, so willing, so 
modest, and so elegant, Josephene, and I shall 
really think it the height of ingratitude, if you per¬ 
sist in your foolish whim, for you must be aware, 
I’ve treated you in every respect much above a ser- 
vant V 9 

“ You have indeed, Madam, and I know it is 
impossible to go without leaving the impression of 
ingratitude on your Ladyship’s mind, after such 
kindness, and that is what distresses me so. 
Yet, despite of the painful regret I feel, I must in¬ 
sist on being allowed to leave, and that, without the 
power of being able to destroy your Ladyship’s in¬ 
jurious surmises.” 

“ Oh 1 pray,” said her Ladyship haughtily, “ do 
not imagine i require such a sacrifice. You have 


ever been much too romantic and mysterious for 
me; I beg, however, that you will not have the 
assurance to suppose, that the gratitude or ingrati¬ 
tude, of a common waiting-woman , is of any im¬ 
portance to Lady Seamore. I forgot, when I 
condescended to expostulate, to whom I was 
speaking, being rather interested in a foolish story 
they told me of the state of absolute beggary you 
were reduced to; but you prove its falsehood, by 
showing you can live without my assistance. Don t 
teaze me, that’s all, for a character, for your next 
place; for really, child, I could not conscientiously 
say anything in your favour, positively.” She 
rang the bell—“ tell the Steward to pay this young 
woman her wages, I have discharged her. There, 
go down!” 

Judge of poor Josephene’s feelings at this cruel 
unkind dismissal from one, it was her sole study 
to spare. “ But she is the mother of Algernon, 
and as such, I freely forgive her.” 

Lady Seamore, like all other selfish people, 
gave way to all the unkindness of her nature, the 
instant she was thwarted in anything that afforded 
her gratification ; yet, she did not behold that 
timid, weeping girl, silently leave her presence, 
without a pang of compunction and sorrow. Had 
Josephene attempted to rebut her unjust sarcasms, 
her pride would have stifled her contrition, but it 
was her modest uncomplaining eudurance awoke a 
pang of regret in her cold heart, which almost in¬ 
duced her to recall the poor girl, and crave for¬ 
giveness for her cruelty. But the holy emotion 
was allowed to subside in the subtleness of her 
own bosom. 

Miserable and desolate was the home to which 
Josephene returned, with the prospect of a long 
dreary winter before her; it being early in the 
month of November, only. She found her mother 
extremely ill, from anxiety and privations, and two 
little brothers in one bed, suffering under low 
typhus fever—attended daily by a skilful medical 
man, under the promise of her salary disbursing 
his expences. 

On seeing her, her mother’s first impression was, 
that she had merely come home for a short visit, 
previous to the family's leaving London, to keep 
one of those delightful Christmas's, the nobility of 
England are so celebrated for; and she deplored 
bitterly the misfortune of her having selected such 
an unpropitious time for it. But when she heard 
that she had actually resigned her situation, she 
was perfectly astounded. 

“ For what reason t The only letters received 
from you, were full of assurances of your happi¬ 
ness and comfort? You even described the kind¬ 
ness and condescension of Lady Seamore, in such 
terms of enthusiasm as to awaken my heartfelt 
gratitude and thanks to Heaven, that He who had 
promised to be “a father to the fatherless,” had 
not forsaken you in your need. O Josephene! is 
it possible, after the difficulty you experienced in 
obtaining a situation, you should, out of some 
girlish caprice, have relinquished it thus. I thought 
you had more sense, and oh! my error 1 more 
affection ! You knew that your salary, small as it 
was, was almost the sole dependence of your 
widowed mother, and her orphan little ones, to 
procure a few necessaries, against the approaching 
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nclement season! And you have thoughtlessly, 
if not cruelly, deprived us of it! Well, my child, 
ou'll see misery enough before you have been 
ere many hours, to make you bitterly repent of 
it, or your heart is changed indeed." 

Josephene was to have had fifty guineas from 
Lady Seamore, the first year, with the promise of 
a considerable increase the following one, should 
she suit. Alas! she had only remained a sufficient 
period, to be entitled to thirteen—ten of which, 
she instantly gave to her beloved mother, and one 
she laid out in a secret store of candies, determined 
to appropriate several hours of each night, to 
needle-work, which she easily procured. The 
whole day she devoted entirely to drawing, for a 
stall at one of the London Bazaars, sending them 
by coach every week, and religiously depositing 
the proceeds into the wasted and trembling hand 
of her heart-broken mother. 

No slave toiled harder, or lived more wretchedly 
than the poor desponding girl. Tortured conti¬ 
nually by her mother's reproaches, “ for having left 
such a comfortable home to waste her health and 
strength, in a vain endeavour to procure the means 
of a bare existence 1” For poor Mrs. Harcourt, 
conquered at last by misery and grief, had lost 
that energy, which gave so high a tone to her 
mind, and had sank into the fretful and peevish 
invalid, bowed by want and premature old age, 
almost to the grave. She was almost insensible to 
the extraordinary and angelic conduct of Josephene, 
and seemed only aware of her “ having given up 
fifty guineas a year, without any earthly reason !" 

She had a reason, alas ! too painful a reason! 
But how impart it to her mother ? She was at 
that most distressingly bashful period of life, when 
the young bosom clothes almost every thought in 
shame, and blushes even at innocence ! How, 
then, dare to breathe, even toaparent,the insulting 
offers of Algernon Seamore ? No, no! shame tied 
her tongue, and dyed her cheeks with blushes, at 
the very thought! The shame, that her ear had 
ever been polluted by such sounds. The shame, 
that he should have the heart to utter them! But 
oh! more than all, the shame, the sorrow, the mor¬ 
tification that notwithstanding what she had suf¬ 
fered, she felt she did not, could not hate him! 
Too often she detected herself framing excuses for 
it—her hearts too fond excuses ! 

His rank—his fortuue—the want of proper prin¬ 
ciples having been early instilled into his mind— 
the example of a gay and dissipated father—the 
thoughtless folly of a vain and inconsiderate mo¬ 
ther—all, all must palliate poor Algernon’s act of 
indiscretion towards herself. And then her own 
severity was punishment enough, without trying to 
harden her heart against him for ever! When 
they were parted too, beyond the possibility of 
ever meeting again 1 She having resolutely re¬ 
turned his repeated letters unopened, until they 
ceased altogether, and his memory became like a 
sweet but distant dream ! 

Nor was this the sole cause of her silence to her 
mother. She had observed with grief and amaze¬ 
ment, how much sorrow had changed the noble¬ 
ness of her nature ; that familiarity with poverty, 
had made that once proud, lofty, and generous 
heart, selfish, contracted, and graspmg—that want 


and privation, had weakened her strong sense of 
religion, and abiding reliance on the unerring good¬ 
ness of God, and she shuddered to think, “ that, 
perhaps, the prospect of boundless wealth, might 
destroy the poignant sense of crime attached to its 
attainment; that in feet, her own mother might 
urge her to accept the proposals of Algernon, nor 
die with shame, at her child’s dishonour! 

“ Oh ! no, no! never shall the demon of avarice 
tempt my mother to do that, which would force 
her wretched child to despise and abhor her.” 
Thus did the sorrowing girl think, and weep, and 
work, musing in the loneliness of her own heart a 
weight of misery enough to crush her to the earth ; 
but she rested for support and consolation on Him, 
u who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” And 
not in vain was her resignation. 

The early spring at length broke through the 
gloom of that sad tedious winter. The birds and 
flowers awoke to gladness and beauty, and the 
cheering and long absent sun, shed a ray of joyous¬ 
ness on the desolate heart of poor Josephene, for 
youth naturally participates in the exhilaration of 
the season. 

One day, when she felt unusually gay and san¬ 
guine, her favourite little brother burst into her 
solitary apartment, exclaiming, “ Josephene, sister 
Josephene, here’s a grand lady come in a beautiful 
carriage to see you, and mamma says, you must 
go down directly. Oh! how I love to see the 
horses prance." 

Josephene hurried down stairs, and on entering 
the parlour, was considerably astonished to find the 
haughty, and superb Lady Seamore, in close and 
familiar conversation with her mother, while her 



She was greeted by her ladyship with a most 
cordial embrace, who, in a few unconnected words, 
endeavoured to explain to the bewildered girl, the 
cause of her unexpected appearance in her seclud¬ 
ed abode. But her sobs and protestations of re¬ 
pentance and sorrow for her past injustice to one 
she declared she ever loved and esteemed, ren¬ 
dered it difficult to understand her exact meaning. 

“ I know all, my dear heroic Josephene," she 
exclaimed enthusiastically , a and am now come to 
offer you the hand and fortune of the penitent and 
still adoring Algernon—to beg you to forgive the 
past, to assure you how proudly his father and 
myself will receive you as a daughter; apd to im- 
lore you, not to crush the hopes of a mother’s 
eart by dooming her only son to despair and 
misery, for he cannot live without you; have pity 
then, dearest Josephene, have pity on him, for the 
love of mercy!’’ 

“ Oh! do not refuse," exclaimed that soft thrill¬ 
ing voice, she had so often recalled in her forlorn¬ 
ness, and ere she could reply, her tearful cheek 
was buried on the agitated bosom of Algernon 
Seamore, who whispered, in a transport of delight 
and gratitude, <( my own beautiful never forgotten, 
idolized Josephene, I shall then at last, call you 
mine for ever!" 

Josephene was not the same brilliant, lovely 
creature he had last beheld her. Her bloom had 
suffered from the bitter privations of a hard dreary 

winter, but she had sacnficed health and beauty to 
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virtue, and as he kissed her pallid cheek, with a 
degree of almost holy veneration, he felt “ that his 
h* s adoration, must soon recall her banished 
charms, and she would be as lovely as ever, and 
for more precious to him:'’ For her example had 
purified his own heart, and taught him the ines¬ 
timable goodness of virtue and piety. 

u Ohl” he exclaimed, half unconsciously, seeing 
her sweet tranquil face resting fondly on the bosom 
of his mother, “ had she listened to my demoniac 
proposals, that pure cheek would have been seared 
with the blush of shame; and that artless bosom, 
familiar with vice and infamy, or a prey to remorse 
and despair ere this, long long since aban¬ 
doned by me, with all the heartless indifference 
of a sated passion, to drain to the dregs the bitter 
cup of late and fruitless repentance, for having 
trusted to a villain’s vows. And I should have 
robbed the world of one of its brightest ornaments, 
a virtuous woman—myself of an amiable affec¬ 
tionate wife; and, if so highly favoured by Provi¬ 
dence, my children of a mother whose sole aim 
would be to guide their infant minds to shun the 
rocks and shoals on which their father’s earthly 
happiness was nearly shipwrecked. What injury 
may spring from the indulgence of a fault; but 
oh, what felicity from its being checked/’ 

Nor was the salutary lesson lost upon the fri¬ 
volous, and worldly-minded parents of Algernon; 
they became better, wiser, and consequently hap¬ 
pier, for it; and on the morning of her nuptials, 
when Josephene was introduced to the assembled 
fashionables, the tears sprang to her eyes, and 
trickled down her blushing cheeks with grateful 
joy, to hear Lord and Lady Seam ore, proudly and 
fondly expatiate on the “ angelic qualities of their 
beloved daughter’s heart.” 


SONNET; 

(the boy and the rabbit.) 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

There stands a Boy, of Parian marble made. 
With dimpled eheqk, and arch expressive glance, 
Pressing a Rabbit to bis bosom. Laid 
Over bia hand its little foot is seen, 

So graceful, yet so delicate, I ween 
You would with slow and cautious step advance, 
Lest you should scare the timid, crouching thing 
From its position. What nice art to bring 
A block of marble to so fine a state t 
Se pure, so perfect, yet so delicate 
A semblance of Nature! Ah! it is 
Proof of man’s worship of the Deity, 

And whoso gazes on a work like this. 

Must gaze, and wonder—or insensate be! 


Lives written in a Watch-case. 

a Time flies!” the surly bigot cries, 

“ In fasts and prayers employ it!” 

But I—more gentle—thus advise, 

Count not the time,—enjoy it l 

Caldeb Campbell. 

Constant experience evinces how rarely a high 
confidence and affection receives the least diminu¬ 
tion, without sinking into absolute indifference, or 
•veu running into the opposite extreme.— Hume. 


STANZAS. 

written on readino the second edition of 
Lockhart’s “ life of sir Walter scott.” 

Ob! wondrous man f while thus thy course I trace 
From childhood's home, to life’s lost resting place— 
What words can tell, what images convey, 

Th* emotions which alternate hold their sway 1 
Love, admiration, reverence, all are thine. 

And thus I worship genius at tby shrine. 

And more than genius, goodness, honor, truth. 

The mind of wisdom, with the heart ef youth ! 

Oh! well has he who won thy daughter’s heart. 

And of thy love so justly elaimed a part; 

Well has be given thy semblance to the view— 

It lives, it breathes, we feel that it is true . 

Tby mind embodied on the glowing page. 

How sweet to trace thee, through each varying 
stage 1 

Thus oft, the orb of day , at distance seen , 

We watch its radiant course from morn till e'en, 
Dazzling, yet cheering all —then clouds arise, 
i And more sublime, its splendour gently dies • 

Fountain of light to all witbio thy sphere , 

By all how reverenced, and to some, bow dear f 
i How oft by thee the drooping bead was raised. 

And bumble worth, and talent known and praised ; 
Thy *< blushing honours” borne with quiet grace. 
Thy only boast, a cherished “ pride of place." 

And well might Abbotsford such feeling claim: 

Its walls, its treasures, imaged in thy brain. 

Those wondrous gifts of mind, which some had made, 
A hermit, 'mid such soul-inspiring shade 
(Their bright creations seeming to require 
A world of rest, for such poetic fire) 

Ne'er held thee absent from the sooial hearth ; 

By thee forgotten seemed, in hours of mirth 5 
Yet e'en through them, thy soul's rich treasures 
gleamed. 

And strangers heard the Scott of whom they dreamed • 
Thy duties all fulfilled, a parent's care, 

Tby children felt that nothing oould impair. 

Ah Scotia, well migbt’st thou in sorrow weep. 

And mourn thy patriot bard’s eternal sleep. 

Thy fame will still be mingled with his own, 

Who sung thy praise beneath bis roof tree home . 
Amid' the ties, to which be fondly clung— 

'Twas his to mourn his first 9 his dearest one. 

Partner of all his hopes, his bliss, and care: 

The storm had gathered, but its bolt was there ! 

His bright star waned, end darker o’er him grew. 
Evils that wounded, but could not subdue. 
Entangling webs unthougbt of, thickened round: 

But he though crushed iu heart, still great 9 was 
found 

With powers relaxed, hut urged by honor's call, 

He wrought, till life was sacrificed for all; 

Alas I, that on his closing hours should rest, 

A weight so painful to that noble breast. 

That he should feel those halls no more his own— 
Affection's altar his poetic throne ! 

Vet there at length his spirit passed away! 

That bright pure essence, from its shrine of clay / 

Yes, blest in that ; be breathed bia last farewell. 
Amid' the scenes, and forma he loved so well! 
Lockhart! it was reserved for thee to give. 

The record which shall long in mem'ry live. 

And while thy hand thus marks his glorious track 
Its lustre ia on thee reflected back. 

Thou true biographer , so prompt to show. 

Each tint, that bids the living portrait glow. 

Thy fate how blended, with his chequered lot, 

Oh I worthy thou , to be the son of Scott t 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A COQUETTE. 

From this title my readers will picture the 
writer an antiquated dame with wrinkled brow 
and tabby cat, who determines for the good of 
mankind to pen an account of juvenile errors, in¬ 
terspersed with wise saws and trite maxims. No 
such thing; I assure you, fair contemporaries, that 
twenty summers have not yet shone over my brow, 
so if it is wrinkled ’tis u not with years,” and as 
for the four-footed tribe a beautiful little spaniel is 
roy only companion. How delightful it is to in¬ 
dulge in egotism, and to tell strangers what our 
most familiar friends must never know; yet I 
should not be presumptuous enough thus to write 
if I did not believe that my story may strike home 
to many, warn some, and at least amuse, without 
harming any. In imitation of a certain noble Lord 
1 fancied myself in love at the advanced age of six 
years, with a little cousin (four years my senior) 
who tried my constancy by going to school; and 
the innate spirit of coquetry soon budded; pour 
passer le temps I would help another little lover 
over the garden wall, anfl drag him in a corner to 
prevent the servants’ merriment in misktoe scenes ; 
often have I prided myself upon the dexterity with 
which 1 took up and cast down this little gentle¬ 
man, as necessity required. One fine day, when 
my cousin returned (it was Leap year I hope) I 
whispered that I had just heard of little boys and 
girls in France being married, and why should not 
we ; he readily acquiesced, and with a brass ring 
which encircled three fingers instead of one, the 
ceremony was performed ; the bridegroom was 
obliged to depart immediately, and my nurse soon 
drew from me a weeping confession of the fact, 
for I believed that I was bound to him for ever, 
and already repented. 1 made her promise secrecy, 
but at dessert was compelled to hide my blushes 
under the table at the recital of my morning’s oc¬ 
cupation. Pass we on five years, to the fatal sea¬ 
son when the seeds of vanity were first sown by 
one well versed in the world’s wickedness. He too, 
was a relation, poor, but of a noble house; I was 
an only child, and he fancied should be “ a catch 
it was be who first told me that my eyes were 
hazel, and my hair Auburn; it was he who tore 
from my character its greatest charm, simplicity. 
I shudder as I think of the poison, which sweet 
as honey, crept into my heart. Oh ! parents are 
wrong to allow a child, however young, to be 
thrown with a roan of unfixed principles ; he 
talked to me of love; in the moonlit bower he 
would rob me of my childish feelings, but, thanks 
to a higher power, I was too young for my affec¬ 
tions to be touched, though not for my vanity to 
be awakened; it was for another and a better to 
strike the spring of love, but when the feelings have 
been forced, they are like flowers in a hot-bed, 
which blossom again and again before the roots 
recover their healthy state. In another year, j 
Henry Dalton (in names alone I roust depart from 
truth) was constantly at our house, and though still 
a perfect child, I felt that he was unlike any I had 
seen, and particularly preferable to Frederick Hone 
who perceived this, and led him into vice and idle¬ 
ness from which my influence rescued but to cast 
him down more completely ; but I must not anti¬ 
cipate. Henry had been at the University about 


two years, when we met at a wedding—I was then 
more than fourteen and junior bridesmaid, he bad 
often seen me before, but he was then twenty, and 
had thought of me as a child. That day was des¬ 
tined to alter his feelings; at the altar we knelt 
together, and in the evening I was his constant 

F artner in the dance; after this we travelled, and 
did not see him for months : the following win¬ 
ter when I attained my fifteenth year, thanks to the 
indulgence and blindness of parents, three evenings 
in the week was Henry by my side at the harp or 
chessboard : it was an agreeable variety to mathe¬ 
matics, and I found it a charming relief after exer¬ 
cises and a governess. She, poor soul, looked 
unutterable things in public, and spoke volumes in 
my mother’s private ear, all of which was perfectly 
disregarded as being “ too ridiculous.” Winter 
and its joyous dances, its merry hours, and blissful 
meetings, gave place to the most beautiful spring 
within my recollection. Henry’s visits were more 
frequent still; in the morning and evening he was 
sure to pass our plantations by accident , or to re¬ 
turn a song or a book if the governante met him ; 
if not, no excuse was necessary. One day he 
seemed very dull and I rallied him for his stupidity, 
and begged him to confess his sins ; he murmured 
that he believed he was in love, I thought he was 
joking, for my eyes were not then opened either to 
his feelings or my own. Moore is right, 

“ There it nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.” 

We seem to bear a charmed existence—no fear— 
no forethought—no doubting happiness—it is like 
a summer’s rose which bursts into all its sweet¬ 
ness, all its beauty, unconscious that the burning 
sun will in a few short hours consume it. 


“ Oh if there is an Elysium of bliss 
Upon Earth it is this, it is this—” 


Although, at this time, Henry knew that he loved, 
he trusted to his own strength to disguise it until 
I was older, as he anticipated a decided negative, 
attended with serious displeasure from my father 
for having tried to gain the affection of one so 
young. With this idea he should have sought me 
less; had he done so, who knows what would have 
been the termination ? Complete though the ways 
of Providence seem, they are wonderfully and 
mercifully ordered, and miserable indeed are those 
who do not, amid all their troubles, feel, that 
“ whatever is, is right.” It was now the end of 
that sweetest of months—May, and we were to go 
into Devonshire in ten days for three months. 
Mamma was not well, and completely by accident, 
Henry and myself were in her sitting room when 
the stars were peeping out; we forgot time, and 
were forgotten. The idea of parting caused feel¬ 
ings in Henry’s breast which he would have given 
worlds to express, my spirits had not quite their 
usual flow; my dress was simple white, and my 
hair curled in long ringlets all round ; 1 was lean¬ 
ing on the sofa when he took my hand, and his evil 
genius prevailing, uttered words which agitated as 
much as they surprised me. I know not how I 
reached my room, nor what I said when the lady’s- 
maid asked why I had been cutting my hair; one 
lock was gone certainly, but not by my hands; 
the next day we did not meet for more than five 
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minutes; he had but time to ask if I should be at 
a Quadrille party to which he was invited the next 
evening, as it was at the house of one of ray re¬ 
latives—I was going. How fared the Italian exer¬ 
cises in the mean time? The next evening he 
presented me with a beautiful bouquet; this was 
not unusual by any means, but in the present in¬ 
stance none but the choicest gems were there; oh ! 
well remembered orange flowers and Bankshire 
roses, for ever will your perfumes recall to me that 
hour. When we were waltzing, he whispered that 
he had something to give me if I could go into the 
hall for air; this was not practicable, but at sup¬ 
per we sat together on the sofa, and with more 
skill than I could muster now, I drew out my 
handkerchief and giving him the hint secreted in a 
moment the letter, big with the fate of u Henry 
and Claudina” (for that fair readers is the name I 
claim). What was my dismay when Mamma her¬ 
self removed my light, and I was obliged to lie 
awake till daybreak enabled me to read the lines 
which spoke of bridal bliss. Upon our next meet¬ 
ing we agreed that it would be madness to divulge 
our engagement until our return from the South as 
he would be banished most opportunely. I would 
not consent to a clandestine correspondence, and 
most dolefully we parted. Sometimes in our three 
months absence 1 was very wretched, but some¬ 
times consoled myself pour passer le temps, with 
a little coquetry. Upon our return, my parents 
were acquainted with the amiable arrangements, 
and as we feared, Henry was threatened with ex¬ 
pulsion, but after a little misery, and a few most 
touching scene*, Mamma shrewdly guessed that op¬ 
position would only make us more resolved, so 
under certain conditions he was allowed to visit 
us as before; now all was “ couleur de rose/' my 
flirting propensities only occasionally displaying 
themselves. Mamma saw all and said nothing, but 
I shall ever think she forwarded my correspond¬ 
ing with a very clever cousin, to make me aware 
of what she had long beeu—viz,—that Henry 
Dalton's tastes and mine would never assimilate; 
he was a perfect gentleman, but not a literary one. 
When parted I would read poetry, and sigh while 
he would whistle away dull care if possible. May 
came again, but not so beautiful as before; on the 
anniversary of the day he had offered himself, he 
presented his miniature, but without an allusion 
to the past; this did not please me. I was then 
sixteen and a half; that night we were at a dance 
where I met a young man, serious, tall, dark and 
handsome, possessing the true vein of poetry which 
has always been ray passion,—but more of him 
hereafter. We were soon going to a beautiful spot 
in Wales; my cousin, George Warrick was to 
spend the first part of the time, Henry Dalton the 
last, with us; George's mind was highly culti¬ 
vated, and the mornings passed delightfully in 
study. Henry came lively as ever, whistling all 
day and throwing aside every book ! Oh ! ye 
lovers do not think that a girl with any mind will 
be satisfied with nothing but hearing of her charms, 
and her adorer's devotion. I was verily so sick¬ 
ened that 1 believe absolute ugliness would have 
been a relief. Oh! I cannot linger on that miser¬ 
able fortnight; one little year had expanded my 
intellects and damped my love; one evening we 


were sitting on the ruins of an old castle looking 
at the sea; the moon shone with its matchless 
purity, and Henry declared it to be the happiest 
moment of his life; then was the veil rent asunder, 

I felt that to me it was misery, in a few days he 
discovered my ill concealed ennui , and I will not 
attempt to describe the scenes that followed. 

No anguish is so bitter as self-reproach, and bit¬ 
terly l felt it; the engagement was not quite broken 
off, (for I still loved him to a degree) till the 
winter, when I told him we were so unsuited, that 
I felt I was altered, that I could never make him 
happy, and that I would trifle no longer. He 
dashed the miniature in the fire, never passed the 
examination which would have admitted him into 
the church, and perhaps made him happy for 
ever, and sailed for India—may he be happy! 
My mind disturbed, instead of applying to study 
I fell into a second error, worse than the first, for 
then, though I esteemed and regarded, 1 never 
loved. Edward Montague, whom I slightly men¬ 
tioned before, was romantic beyond expression, 
but he was really good, and had a high sense of 
religion; he was a great favourite with my father, 
and our intimacy began in religion only—he lent 
me books, which favour I returned, and occasion¬ 
ally the notes which accompanied them slightly 
deviated from the prevailing subject. Then was 
the aid of poetry invoked, and many and beautiful 
are the pieces 1 have now from his pen. Oh how 
can I confess the weakness which allowed me to 
trifle thus with feelings. Edward depended upon 
his own abilities alone, and even the distant pros¬ 
pect of a curacy could not authorize his offering his 
hand. I was in those days (alas! I seem to be 
looking back ten instead of three years,) an early 
riser, and each morning I found beautiful flowers 
thrown over the wall to greet me. Oh ! if this 
were to meet his eyes, how well would he know 
who was the writer; but I need not fear, he will 
not be likely to see it. At length I was obliged to 
return him a note, telling him it outstepped the 
bounds of friendship—he left a beautiful little chain 
and I never have seen him since. Then came a 
slight and harmless flirtation with a musical lover; 
another with a very handsome young man, who is 
very fair, aud fond of drawing. Another terrible 
flirtation with a most honourable, delightful man, 
(besides many more too numerous to mention,) 
and now for the climax—now for the punishment 
for former sins. The gentleman in question is 
neither so gay as one lover, so romantic as another, 
so musical as a third, so handsome as a fourth; 
but he has effectually caught that fickle thing 
which has so long been fluttering. It is now 
eighteen months since its will has bent, and now 
are the sins committed on others visited on my¬ 
self—how can one so inconstant expect constancy ? 
Oh no, he is far better than I, and though be 
thinks he cares for me, ’tis more in pity than in 
love. I that have laughed at love bend beneath 
his sway—I that have seen and conquered, shun 
the world and weep : my former pleasures are all 
concentrated into one rich elixir, and that is far 
away. Oh think not I have written to boast of 
my conquests, I have written under feelings of re¬ 
morse for the past, and surely humility for the 
present; for have as much as |hat I pine 
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THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 


with unrequited love. Oh if this is the case, may 
a merciful Providence pardon my sins, let me once 
more see my heart's lord, and take me where sor¬ 
row and sighing shall flee away. 

Claudina. 

WOMAN. 

(imitation of burns.) 

Fairest o* creation’s works; 

Nature's masterpiece of a'; 

Rose in which nae canker lurks; 

Diamond withouten flaw; 

Safi an' gentle as the dove, 

Frae her lips sweet music breaks; 

Every accent breathes o' love, 

When she doucely, kindly speaks. 

But if danger threat her ain, 

Vengeful ire, or hostil’ strife. 

Then the dove, an eagle grawn, 

Will defend ’em wi’ her life. 

Here’s a health to lovely womao, 

Faithfu’, tender, mila, and pure; « 

In the heart of every true man, 

May her empire aye endure! 

X. Y. L, 

THE PLEASURES OF FARMING. 

He whe grows his own corn, his own mutton will eat, 
On sprit wheat will breakfast, and dineonlean meat. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE. 

Death, fair lady, owns thy first. 

Thy second in a watch we find, 

Thy whole the Death-watch, that erst 
The enfeebled sorrowing mind 
In the spider’s idle sound 
A fearful sign and omen found. 

Francesca. 


THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 

Spring! no more thy fragrant breath 
Shall awake its echoes here, 

Love has yearnings deep as death 
To stir th’ impassion'd tear. 

But the triumph of its power, 

From this heart has flown, 

Light as breezes skim the flower, 

A moment—it is gone! 

The forests now may hail thee. 

The wild woods to thee sing. 

But this lone bosom never more 
Can wake thy echoes, Spring! 

Thought has cast a deeper shadow, 

Hope# from earth are riven, 

Sunshine now hath lost its brightness, 

In fading hues like Even. 

The forest boughs may darkly wave, 

To hail thee in thy power, 

The birds may sing more witchingly, 

To wake the slumbering flower. 

There are deeper echoes here 
That round their shadows fling, 

The faithless gleams of hope and fear, 

Are on tby breeze -oh 1 Spring l 

C. G, L- 


LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE GRAVE OF A COMPANION. 

I often recall to my mind, with a tear, 

The days of our childhood, so bappy and dear ; 

Ere the band of pale sorrow bad mark’d me her own. 
Or adversity o'er me her mantle bad thrown. 

Then my heart it was light, and my spirit was gay, 
As we roam'd o’er the meadows on each holiday ; 

But Death’s storm-clouds the sun of thy youth has 
o’ercast, 

Thy hopes they are over— my joys they are past! 

Thro* the woodlands! sweet woodlands, so wild and 
so free, 

O'er the hills and the valleys I’ve rumbled with 
thee; 

And delighted we heard from etch bramble and hush 
The song of the linnet, the blackbird, and thrush. 

Oft along the sweet dell we have carelessly trod. 

To gather wild flowers from its emerald sod. 

And Severn’s fair waters we bravely would breast. 
Or climb up its banks to the sand marten’s nest. 

Tby body, lov’d friend, in the chureh-yard is laid, 
'Neath that spot by the yew tree’s sepulchral shade 
Where oft we have sat in the summer’s sweet time. 
To rest our tired limbs, and to hear the glad chime. 
Ah! little 1 dreamed then, when all thinga were gay, 
Thy spirit would soen quit its prison of day. 

But early it passed to a happier scene, 

Where the flowers are still blooming, the meeds ever 
green! 

Shrewsbury, Joseph Wade. 

STANZAS TO •*•*** 

The charm of thy love is around me, 

Bright ea when first we met; 

The magic of beauty that bound me. 

Is laid on my spirit yet; 

Each fond winning word thou bast spoken, 

Each soft look thou glancedst on me, 

Returneth a sorrowing token, 

A mournful remembrance of thee. v 

Thine eye hath forgotten its smiles, 

A flection hath fled from thy tone; 

The mirthful, the sportive young wiles 
Which rendered thee lovely, are gone. 

But though coldness and pride have now banished 
The soft graces dearest to me; 

Though thy love and thy kindness have vanished, 
Oh ! fondly my heart clings to thee. 

E. K. S* 


THE HOURI. 

ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL FEMALE PORTRAIT. 

To tempt to Heaven the human race. 

By proof what Beauties there appear. 

The picture of an Angel’s face 
Was sent on Earth. Behold it here ! 

Calais, W. J. Roberts. 

IMPROMPTU. 

ON SEEING THE MODEL OF A LADY’S HAND IN THE 
POSSESSION OF A GENTLEMAN. 

’Twas bard of her Right band 
To be thus bereft; 

But he would prefer, no doubt, 

That which is—Left. 

Calais, Feb,, 1840. Digitized by ROBERTS* 
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FAME. 

“ Una Donna senz* amore 
E’ difficile a trovare.” 

u Oh ! England is no school for romance,” is 
the every-day assertion; " there is nothing ro¬ 
mantic to be met with, all goes either by steam or 
machinery, and Love itself as often comes by a 
railway, smooth and rapid, as it follows its true 
course, which many know is rough and slow 
enough.” 

Now I often hear this repeated by young ladies 
who are obliged to be contented with plain matter 
of fact lovers, nice domesticated animals, who 
wind silk for their (here amie> play with the 
younger sisters, or do the agreeable to an ever- 
careful mamma. This is just as it should be in 
many cases; the lady has been educated solely to 
manage a bouse, receive a limited number of par¬ 
ticular guests, and show off in singing a trifling 
air, or play a showy piece of fashionable music; 
then this is sufficient, the husband likes his wife, 
the wife likes her husband; both are contented but 
neither happy. One reason why romance exists 
so little in England, is, that when and where it 
does exist, it meets with no encouragement, and 
good reasons are given, or at least if not good, in¬ 
tended |to be so, and romance blossoms for a 
while and then dies. The person who has che¬ 
rished it marries well, sinks into a state of do¬ 
mestic indifference, views everything coldly and 
calculatingly, then cautions his children on the 
folly of romance; she succeeds to her heart’s 
content, and thus the halcyon days of romance 
pass away. There yet live some who give ro¬ 
mance its due, and I am one of these ; I love it 
for the many visions it creates, but above all for 
the reciprocity of feeling in its pure, unworldly, 
and intense love, it almost, though unfortunately 
not always, insures. 

But oh, I am reading a lecture instead of telling 
a story, and talking of romance instead of my 
heroine. 

My heroine was a young girl of a masterly 
mind and brilliant genius, uncontarainated by the 
selfish policy of the world, speaking and feeling 
alone as her own talented heart directed her. 
Brilliant in her remarks, quick in reply, she ob¬ 
tained the name of being remarkably clever; but 
there lurked in her soul a more perfect idea of 
what was necessary to insure greater feme than 
this simple, though ill-judged flattery might have 
led her to imagine. But ere I proceed further I 
will introduce her to my readers. 

A select party had assembled at the house of 
Mrs. Aston, a well known literary character, and a 
circle had gathered around listening to her elegant 
discourse. An argument had commenced on a 
subject of importance, viz., whether wealth and 
feme brought happiness. 

“Who agrees with me V 9 exclaims the hostess, 

“ I maintain that wealth insures love, honour, 
respect and if wished, even feme.” 

“ I agree with you,” said our heroine, “ who 
would bow down as a slave to one idol, and give 
up wealth and fame for the love of a single crea¬ 
ture, who that ever felt the ecstatic thrill of ap¬ 


plause, well-deserved applause, would do this? 
I, to insure myself the fame of a Byron or a Buck 
would live unloving and unloved for ever; then 
to behold so much or so many at your feet, and 
know that all waited on your smiles and watched 
your footsteps, and to feel not one was necessary 
to your happiness 1 What a triumph for me, for 
any one who would cast away all trammels and 
follow fame alone: wealth aod honour muse be 
theirs.” 

“ You will change, Augusta Gerard; such sen¬ 
timents cannot always exist, indeed they dare 
not,” said two or three voices in tones of solemn 
warning. 

“ Change! never,” cried Augusta vehemently, 
“ never! I prefer wealth and fame to love, be it 
ever so warm, or so kind. I shall never love more 
than I do now; I love for a moment, then it 
passes, and Augusta Gerard never swerves from 
her search after fame, nor will she ever. I will 
attain my darling object, and cast love fer from me; 
let it perish, it is an unworthy feeling, preventing 
the accomplishment of many great and noble 
things, crushing the heart and burning the brain, 
flinging down its own temples and treading on the 
fabric it reared ; never could love bring wealth or 
fame.” 

“ Child !” said an old man, who had listened in 
attentive silence, “ Child, something brings down 
and sways a mighty genius, nothing as yet sways 
thine, but time proves and alters all things; mark 
me, fame will be misery if love enters thy breast, 
and wealth will be madness if thy love does not 
share it.” 

My love! What, shall I raise that banner on 
the ruin of fame, and prefer its thousand miseries 
to the glittering phalanx of wealth ? Impossible! 
it cannot be. You, sir, know not the love of fame 
which inhabits this bosom, neither can you ever 
tell it, years alone will show. If I thoughts 
name would be spoken of as the most sublime 
poetws of the time, or a mightier musician than 
Handel, or the greatest historian ever known, I 
would die to achieve so great a distinction.” 

“ Perhaps we may meet in after years, replied 
the aged man, “ and then, when I tell Augusta 
Gerard her conversation of to-night, she will own 
I ** * s forgotten in the one emotion which oppresses 
her; for, if feme so entirely fills thy heart, love’s 
dominion would be ten times more powerful, and 
gain a complete, an overpowering mastery. 

* * • « 

Years wore on—three only had passed_Au¬ 

gusta Gerard was now in the blush of womanhood, 
the same bright being she ever was. It was a 
Sunday afternoon, cold, bleak, and tempestuous; 
a stillness reigned around which awed the soul to 
reflection and consideration; a crowd of persons 
were hurrying from the different churches, and the 
murmur of their voices had subsided in the dis¬ 
tance, low stifled sobs met the ear, issuing from a 
small, but neatly furnished room; a person in an 
agony of grief was there. 

“ God have mercy,” said the voice, “ spare him 
yet, once more I beseech thee, but once more to 
meet—” and the speaker fell on the ground, clasp¬ 
ing her hands in speechless agony, then she threw 
herself on her knees, and sobbed In silence. A 
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pause ensued, in which the person apparently 
arose, and struggling with her feelings bathed her 
face, but the gurgling sound of the water proved 
that sobs and tears mingled with its cool refreshing 
tide; but all proved useless, feeling got the mas¬ 
tery, and she slowly walked into an adjoining 
room, the light of the candles fell upon her pale 
brow, discovering the features of Augusta Gerard. 
Oh the bitterness of that smile, which she wore to 
hide her grief; and the mockery of that laugh, 
which concealed her deep, unutterable woe. What 
distressed her ? Had fame been denied to her, or 
wealth been forbidden her, had every hope failed ? 
No. He, her idol, was stretched on the bed of 
sickness, suffering pain and sorrow; she had been 
told in the voice ot sympathy he was very ill, but 
when the blight fell on her soul she magnified the 
danger, and believed him dying. Oh, that hour it 
can never pass; oh, that agony, when she ex¬ 
claimed, “ We shall meet again on earth !” too 
well she knew her peace of mind was wrecked. 

“ Augusta,” said a generous friend, as she read 
aloud a beautiful poem of her own composition, 

“ Augusta, all your hopes will be realized, and 
feme will be yours.” 

“ Fame,” thought the broken-hearted one, 

“ fame, oh, how worthless! wealth I would tram¬ 
ple down, with all the proud treasures of the 
world, to restore him to nealth, to happiness; I 
would resign roy hopes of all I once proudly 
thought would make me happy. If I possessed 
them without his love I should be a wretched, 
miserable being, worse than I am now.” 

Genius, mighty, self-devoted Genius, your tem¬ 
ple was broken, your proud voice was hushed; 
silence reigned in your vast caverns; Love, with 
his tiny bow, had spoiled your kingdom, and Au¬ 
gusta Gerard despised your influence for ever. In 
mercy the prayer of Augusta was heard, for her 
reason had otherwise sunk under the blow. They 
met and stood-side by side, and those who looked 
upon the brow of Walter Lacy saw the deep suf¬ 
fering he had experienced in that short, but dread¬ 
ful illness; it had bowed down and crushed her 
wishes; but he was spared, it was sufficient for 
the devoted Augusta, and a prayer of thankfulness 
rose amidst the evening silence. 

• ♦ • ♦ 

“ Silly, unthankful girl, refused him, who could 
give you wealth and power. Romantic nonsense, 
to talk to me of striving together—refused the Earl 
and clinging to a beggar! Are you mad, Augusta? 
Let me write to the nobleman, and accept him, 
telling liim you laboured under an error since re¬ 
moved ; show your wisdom, by casting off Walter 
Lacy,” urged Mrs. Gerard. 

“ I will die,” was the answer, “ I will tear my 
heart from its seat, but never abandon Walter 
Lacy.” 

“ Augusta, but such distinction awaits you as 
Countess Malton, such honour and happiness; 
wed him and make me happy; if you do not con¬ 
sider yourself think of me.” 

“ I do think of you,” replied Augusta, “ would 
you be happy in my wretchedness, or rejoice at 
my misery ? Impossible 1 You are not so unna¬ 
tural. Mother, urge me not; I cannot, I will not 
wed the Earl.” 

Mrs. Gerard quitted the room, and her daugh¬ 
ter burst into tears. 


“ In tears, dearest,” said a syren voice, •* in 
tears, Augusta ? Oh, am I the cause ? Speak 1 
you wish to marry another.” 

“ Walter, I am yours to the end of time, and 
through a happy Eternity; I will strive with you, 
toil with you, do all but abandon you. Walter, 
you wrong me, say you doubt me not.” 

Large tears gathered in his eyes as he took her 
hand and covered it with kisses; he did not speak, 
but gazed on her brow, and folded her closely in 
his arms. Wealth, where is thy boasted power ? 
where is your mastery ? where is your beauty ? 
when affection enters the heart, where is it all 
gone? To the dust, whence all sordid feelings 
spring. Ah ! what could buy a noble heart, a 
heart of truth? what could purchase love? Nought, 
and without it all is valueless. Would Augusta 
have been happy when she left one heart to deso¬ 
lation ? No; then beware those who can trample 
on love for worldly aggrandizement, beware, for 
before the grave closes over your heads you will 
bitterly repent your worldly views, and a life of 
piety, charity, and remorse, will not atone for the 
sin of breaking a heart whose only crime was its 
poverty. Many may read this who care merely 
for wealth, to them I speak with a warning voice, 
and say once more beware. 

• * * * * 

Again a lapse of years and a new sfcene is pre¬ 
sented to our view, different to all the rest, veiy 
different, but yet it is a happy one; 

“ What do you think of it, Walter ?” said a low 
voice, “ it is better than I expected, much better, 
every one seems pleased/' 

“ Dearest, it is more than beautiful, for its 
greatest charm is its lofty motive, and die pure 
unsullied life of its authoress; dearest, you nave 
saved yourself and me from deep misery.” 

“ Walter! misery when you are with me ? Nay, 
I will not hear such a word.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” shouted many voices, as the 
curtain fell on Augusta Lacy's first tragedy, “ bravo, 
where is the authoress ?” 

“ Take me away, Walter, take me away, I can¬ 
not bear all this; they overpower me, bear me 
home.” 

u My wife, my noble, generous wife, you have 
killed yourself to save me,” sobbed Lacy, as she 
fainted in his arms; yoft who gave up everything 
for ray sake, are dying from your true heartfelt love 
for one who cannot appreciate as he ought your 
undying nobleness of feeling for him.” 

“ Can I render any assistance?” said an aged 
man stepping forward, “ your wife seems very ill.” 

M She has been ill for a very long time, but all 
will be well I trust; I cannot part with her yet, 
to give her to a sphere worthy of her; indeed we 
cannot part.” 

“ Who spoke of parting?” said Augusta, “not 
you Walter; I am better, and able to leave; let 
us go.” 

“ Pardon, Madame, you are the person I wished 
to speak to, I once had the pleasure of seeing you 
at Mrs. Aston’s, many years ago; have you since 
followed feme as ardently as you then expressed 
your wish to do, and given up love for the sake of 
wealth and power?” said the aged man. 

“ No, no,” laughed Mrs. Lacy, “l ligve re¬ 
versed it, good Sir; I have given u|Vlalg, power, 
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and ambition for lotfe, though I am very wealthy, 
my husband’s love is mine. I am powerful—I 
wish for a thing, and he tries to obtain it. 1 am 
ambitious to make him happy ; thus, dear Sir, my 
old feelings are not destroyed, but turned to a 
better channel.” 

Now my story is told, Walter and Augusta lived 
happily together, and the happiest moment of her 
life was when she presented her husband four 
hundred pounds, which she had obtained for her 
play, and felt that wealth, power, and ambition 
must yield to the masterly dominion of love. 

Hannah. 


ALL FOR GOOD. 


Here’s Kitty, my eldest, who sings 
Till your very ears ring with her voice, 

And her friend, Miss Amelia Mac Ings,— 

By the bye, she's my dear Tommy’s choice. 

That’s Tom, peeping in at the door,) 

Making fun, with all sorts of grimaces; 

I shall die, as I’ve told him before, 

With mirth, if be makes such queer faces. 

And yonder are Moggy and Ralph, 

Playing ball on the staircase.—Oh, dear! 

I hope all the windows are safe. 

But a pane or two’s broken, I fear! 

Such things can’t be helped, so don’t fret: 
W'e’ve come but for a fortnight, or so— 

As ’fis so very long since we’ve met, 

You’ll be highly delighted, I know. 


BY MISS F. JOHNSTON. 

“ It is all for good 1” was the pious exclamation 
of an eastern sage, as he arrived weary and forlorn 
before a town, the gates of which were closed for 
the night. “ Whatever is permitted of God must 
be for the best, whether it seemeth so to us or 
not/’ he continued, as he reclined, hungry and 
thirsty beneath the azure vault of Heaven. Be¬ 
side the holy man stood his ass, by the side of 
which burned a small lantern, the insecurity of 
the region rendering the precaution necessary. 
The sage slept. A storm arose and extinguished 
his lamp, and a lion came and tore his ass. The 
old man awoke and found himself alone and in 
darkness, and spake, “ What the Lord permits 
must be for good,” and calmly he awaited the 
dawn. 

* On arriving at the gates he found the town 
sacked and plundered. A band of Arabs had 
entered during the night, slaughtered the male in¬ 
habitants, and carried away the women and chil¬ 
dren into captivity; the sage alone was spared. 
“ Said I not all was for good,” spake again the 
man of God, as the early sunbeam found him 
prostrate before the Creator of Heaven and earth. 

Thus do we oft times discern in the morning 
wherefore the Lord hath denied our request of the 
evening. 


A FAMILY INFLICTION. 

BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 


You must take all off to the play. 

The wax-work, the Tower, and Saint Paul’s; 

Your husband won’t scruple to pay. 

For my purse, love, has so many calls* 

This is Mary, now nearly sixteen. 

And this is my pin-basket, Neddy; 

You must know I lost one child between 
Him, and this little darling, dear Freddy. 

He’s the brightest of all my sweet loves. 

Though he has a slight tinge of a squint;— 

Darling! Speak Cowper’s poem, “ The Doves,” 
Just to give your dear cousin a hint— 

Of what you will be when a man,— 

An Archbishop, I’m certain—or Judge l 

Why, niece! you to smile have began. 

And I heard you say something like fudge ! 

I hope you have plenty of beds, 

And your sheets, I suppose, are kept air’d; 

If my darlings catch cold in their heads. 

They’ll say for their comforts none oared. 

They must have a nice breakfast at seven, 

YVith a hot roll, and cream for my pet; 

And they take, between ten and eleven, 

A dejeuner a la Jourchette, 

I’ve brought but two maids, they desire 
Not to mix with your servants , so pray 

Find a parlour, and keep a good fire 
In their room all the time that they stay. 

My maid with her dinner drinks wine— 
Half-a-pint, love, I always allow; 

And the nurse is accustomed to dine, 

When the man cries ** New milk from the cow.” 


The Aunt, loquitur. 

My dear, I’m so glad you are married, 

With such comfort in London set down, 

So I from the country have carried 
Your cousins, to see you in town. 

Here’s Bobby and Billy, the twins 
You remember some six years ago ; — 

You must not, little darlings, stick pins 
In those pretty wax figures, you know. 

There ! you’ve knock’d off the tail of that dog 
Your cousin brought with her from Sevres, 

In playing the game of leap-frog— 

Children never know what they would have! 

However, your cousin won*t scold, 

Her husband must buy something new ; 

Little babies, like these, when they’re told 
To be quiet, reverse things will do. 


Of course you will give us a rout, 

A supper and ball, for I think 
A party is nothing without 
There is plenty to eat and to drink. 

’T may be done at a moderate charge! 

I would ask von to come and see me, 
But my family's really so large 
It would be inconvenient, you see! 


From the Hindustani. 


A Moslem and a Bramia were disputing very 
hard, 

Of Visbnoo and Mahomed, when in there stepped a 
bard ; 

•* Alas!” cried he, what stuff you speak, oompared 
with Cupid’s creed, 

The Koran is a rotten rush, the Shatter bat a weed!” 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BRIGAND. 

(iROM THE FRENCH OF DI MAS.) 

BY MISS LYDIA CAMPBELL. 

(Concluded from page 147.) 

On the following morning, the Colonel, address¬ 
ing his troops as they stood in parade order, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Whoever of you can break a bottle, in three 
shots and at a hundred and fifty paces, to the 
front?” 

Three men stepped forward, recovering their 
arms. A bottle was placed at the stipulated dis¬ 
tance, which the first man broke at the first shot. 
Two other bottles shared the same fate. Iiis com¬ 
rades each took three shots to destroy their bottles. 

“ Your name,” said the commandant to the 
first. 

“ Andr6,” replied he, wiping the muzzle of his 
piece with one hand, while with the other he ad¬ 
justed his moustache. “ Andr£, ready to do you 
any service in my power; and he gave one of those 
indescribable twitches of the shoulders that can 
only be performed by a mau who has carried a 
knapsack for some ten years. 

“ Do you perceive yon eagle, right above us ?” 

The soldier, making a telescope of his hands, 
raised his head, and replied with a grin. “ Yes, 
sir ; thank my stars, I have not the ophthalmia.” 

“ Well, Andrd, here are ten Jouis for that bird.” 

“ At this distance V* asked the soldier. 

“ At this, or at any other.” 

“ On the wing ?” demanded Andre. 

u Or in the nest, it matters not,” said the Colo¬ 
nel. “ Watch your quarry, day and night, if it 
be necessary. 1 acquit you of all duties for thirty 
six days.” 

The soldier smiled, made a salute, first to the 
commandant, then to the eagle, as if the bird be¬ 
held him, and instantly set about arranging the 
toilet of his fusee, putting in a fresh dint, choosing 
such cartridges as seemed the most compact, and 
then filling his flask with eau de vie, and taking 
with him a loaf of bread, he marched off at a 
steady pace, whistling a quick step. The Colonel 
seated himself outside his tent, following with his 
eyes the man on whose address he had placed his 
last hopes, until he was out of sight, when he 
directed his attention to the eagle, which still con¬ 
tinued to wheel about in the air, making those 
circular evolutions which are characteristic of its 
race, but gradually approaching in its flight the 
top of the cliff. Suddenly, with the rapidity of 
lightning, it darted down—appeared once more 
but with a leveret in its talons, and then retreated 
with its prey into the clift in which its aerie was 
placed. In about five minutes after it flew again 
from its nest, and rested upon a sharp abutment 
of the cliff. Scarcely had it folded its wings ere 
a shot was heard—and the eagle fell dead. 

“ It is a cockbird, monsieur,” CTied Andre, as 
approaching with a salute, he deposited his prey at 
the commandant’s feet. 

“ Here are your ten louis, friend.” 

Will you give me as many for the hen ?” 

“ Double,” cried the Colonel. 

“ Sacre!” exclaimed the soldier, “ Monsieur 


has a strange taste to pay so much for such game ; 
it is only good to make soup for a pioneer. But 
there’s no disputing about tastes. My old grand¬ 
mother always made her omelettes of rotten eggs. 
Monsieur shall have his bird, and if he stuffs them 
both, he will have a pair of noble eagles.” 

So saying he walked away, as stiff as his own 
ramrod, whistling his favourite quickstep. 

He did not, however, return until the next 
morning, but he had kept his word. 

“ Ah l” cried the Colonel, with a look of joy, 
as he placed his purse in the hands of Andre, who, 
counting the coins carefully, added them to those 
already deposited in his pouch. 

“ You may go, now,” said the Colonel, " I 
want you no longer.” 

u Had not I better pick their feathers for you 
Colonel ?” 

“ Thank you, it is not necessary.” 

“ Oh ! very well; only I thought I might spare 
you the trouble ; perhaps you like them roasted— 
feathers and all. Excuse me, Monsieur, but I 
hope you’ll employ me again.” And with the 
customary salute the soldier stalked away. 

• • * * 


“ Captain,” said to Jacomo, a bandit on the 
following day as he returned from the eagle’s nest, 
“ there is nothing in the nest.” 

The Captain started. “ Have the eaglets been 
caried away ?” asked he. 

“ No; but it would appear that the old birds, 
finding they eat too heartily, are tired of providing 
for them.” 


4< Well,” cried Jacomo, “ we must live as we 
can to-day,—let the morrow look out for itself.” * 

On the morrow Jacomo had determined to visit 
the aerie himself. He accordingly went—plunged 
his hand into the nest—and withdrew it again, not 
empty;—lie held the two eaglets ,—they were 
dead ! “ That villain, Antonio, lias betrayed us 1” 
said he. 

That day the banditti dined on one of the 
eaglets ; the next day they contrived to satisfy 
themselves with half of the other, and the third 
day saw it consumed. After that third meal Ja¬ 
como, approaching the edge of the peak, beheld 
the Colonel, his telescope levelled against the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain. By his side stood the sur¬ 
geon, whom he had released from arrest, when he 
came to understand how Jacomo and the brigands 
found their provisions. No sooner did he perceive 
Jacomo, than attaching a white handkerchief to the 
point of his sword, he waved it in the air, from 
which the robber concluded that he demanded a 
parley. Maria stood near him ; he untied her 
apron, and fixed it to a pole, which he planted on 
the highest ridge of the promontory. The Colonel 
seeing that a parley was granted, looked out for a 
man who was willing to convey his proposals to 
the robbers. Andr£ presented himself. The em¬ 
bassy was not without danger, for Calabrian bri¬ 
gands do not pique themselves on a strict adher¬ 
ence to the rules of honour, current in similar 
cases between honourable foes. Aware of this. 


Andie, requesting the commandant to step aside 
with him, took from his pouch the thirty louis he 
had received three days before, and put them into 
his hands. 
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“ What would you V* asked the Colonel. 

“ Nothing more, my Colonel," replied he, “ than 
that if these canaiile y on the rock there, should take 
it into their heads to make a mince-pie of me, 1 
am not desirous of their becoming heirs to my 
property. Therefore, my Colonel, 1 request of 
you to send twenty louis to my poor old mother,— 
you know Pelagie Durand ; the other ten you will 
give to—to—to Lisette, the sutler of our troop; a 
brave girl who washes my linen, and gives me my 
dram of brandy on tick, and who—” The soldier 
stopped; something got into his throat, which 
impeded his articulation. The commandant pro¬ 
mised scrupulously to comply with his request, 
should any evil befal him, and furnished him with 
the necessary instructions. lie offered life to all 
the brigands, Jacomo excepted. 

Andr£ marched off, and began to ascend the 
mountain with that miraculous confidence which 
so seldom deserts a French soldier; a confidence 
derived from two sources,—the courage which he 
possesses, and the eloquence which he has the 
vanity to think he possesses. Arrived at the sum¬ 
mit, he found himself within fifty paces of a sen¬ 
tinel, who shouted out a Calabrian “ qui vive ?” 

“ A parley," responded Andr£, quietly, ad¬ 
vancing towards him. 

" Qui vive /” a second time roared the sentinel. 

“ A parley, idiot 1" cried Andre, raising his 
voice, and still advancing; “did I not say so 
before V* 

“ Qui vive !" bawled the sentinel for the third 
lime, raising his carabine. 

“ Arc you deaf?" said Andr^, exerting his lungs 
to their utmost,—a parley,—P-A-R-L-E-Y”— 
spelling the word ; “ do you hear that V 9 

It would seem that the word, thus lettered by 
the soldier, failed to penetrate the ears of the Cala¬ 
brian brigand, for scarcely had the last word issued 
from the lips of Andr6, ere a ball from the car¬ 
bine of the sentinel striking his shako, precipitated 
that portion of military costume down the cliff; 
its proprietor having omitted to fasten it under his 
chin. 

“ Son of a— she-wolf!' } muttered Andre, “ you 
have performed your chef d'auvre! A shako that 
contained more than a score of love-letters from 
as many pretty girls 1 You ugly thief, hare you 
a mind that I should eat your very soul V’ 

At that instant, the sentinel perceiving that his 
adversary, in his quality of herald, came unarmed, 
rushed forward to accomplish with his poniard 
what his carabine had failed to perform. Andr4 
mechanically put his hand on the place where his 
sabre should have been, but he found it not. Mean¬ 
while the poniard of the robber glittered within a 
foot of his breast. By a rapid movement, he con¬ 
trived to grasp the wrist of his assailant; the 
menaced blow was thus arrested, and the two men 
wrestled in mortal strife. The ground on which 
they struggled was a narrow path, winding round 
a perpendicular rock, and on the other side sloping 
down to the precipice—a precipice at least two 
thousand feet deep. This narrow space, covered 
with dry grass, and slippery from the burning heat 
of the sun, was not free from risk for such even as 
trod it cautiously and alone; so that each of our 
wrestlers, aware of the danger, employed all the 


strength he possessed, all the artifice he could 
summons, to retreat as far as possible from the 
edge of the abyss—for there was little chance of 
escape for one, if the other was precipitated down 
the cliff. All the robber’s efforts, then, were exer¬ 
cised to extricate his wrist from the grasp of An- 
dr£, whilst the latter endeavoured to retain his 
hold. Each had, meanwhile, flung the hand and 
arm that were free round the neck of his opponent 
so closely that these two mem—animated with a 
thirst for each other’s blood—seen from a distance 
might have been mistaken for two brothers, warmly 
embracing after an absence of many years. 

For some moments, thus knit together, they 
stood motionless, without either having the advan¬ 
tage over the other. Presently, however, the knees 
of the bandit began to tremble—his back to bend— 
his head to fall backwards—and then, heavily, like 
an oak felled by the axe, he sank in the earth, 
dragging Andre with him, and in his fall unloosing 
the tightness of his grasp, from which the poniard 
dropped, rolling within a few inches of the edge of 
the precipice. A new strife, for the same object, 
now began; the robber striving with his feet to 
push the dagger down the abyss,—Andre endea¬ 
vouring to gain possession of it; and both, in the 
effort to attain their purpose, necessarily approach¬ 
ing the edge of the cliff. Occasionally their fierce 
eyes were turned towards the hideous gulf to which 
they insensibly drew near,—then, without a single 
word, a single threat, they clung to each other more 
savagely than ever. Andr6 still, however, ap¬ 
peared to retain the advantage over his rival, whose 
throat he clutched with one hand, whilst with the 
other he almost touched the hilt of the poniard. 
With a final effort he gained it, and the bandit at 
length saw that he was lost. With this dreadful 
assurance upon his mind, he nevertheless resolved 
that his adversary should share his death. Unob¬ 
served by Andr£, he pressed his outstretched foot 
against the rock, and at the moment when the 
dagger glittered above his bosom, shoving himself 
with a sudden jerk of the foot from the rock, he 
was precipated with his opponent into the gulf! 
A terrible cry echoed around ; it was the united 
imprecations of these two men—the last fearful 
adieu of two sinful creatures to creation! The 
brigand and the soldier fell—together! 

But another cry was added to theirs; it was that 
of Jacomo. Alarmed by the report of the cara¬ 
bine, he hurried from a distant point of the moun¬ 
tain,—saw the struggle, still remote,—and reached 
the spot just at the moment that witnessed the 
dreadful termination of the horrid contest. Ex¬ 
tending his arms, as if the very act could have ar¬ 
rested their fall, he beheld them disappear down 
the abyss, and bounding with the agility of the 
jaguar on the pinnacle of a rock which overlooked 
the gulf, he perceived down—down—far down, 
the shattered body of the bandit, as it floated away 
on the whirling waters of a rapid torrent! 

“ Comrade r exclaimed a voice, not far from 
where he stood, exactly below him. 

Jacomo turned bis eyes towards the place whence 
the sound proceeded, and beheld, with an amaze¬ 
ment that could not be controlled, Andr£, clinging 
to a tree which grew ’midst the fissures of the 
rocks 1 
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Separated from each other at the commencement 
of their fall, the two adversaries shared a separate 
lot. The bandit was dashed to pieces, as has been 
seen, whilst Andrt* had the good fortune to be in¬ 
tercepted by the branches of this mountain pine,— 
having however ten feet of naked rock which he 
could not scale, above him—and below him the 
terrible abyss that had already received his foe ! 

“ Holy Saints!” cried Jacomo, “ who are you V 

“ Pardi! one who can speak French/' said 
Andr£, settling himself more comfortably on the 
bough. “ I am Andr6 Durand, Voltigeur of the 
34lh Regiment, sumamed by the emperor, “ the 
thunderers /” 

“ What brings you here ?” 

“ 1 come from my commanding officer to bring 
you his final decision." 

“ It is well!” 

“ If it be well,” said Andre, u be so obliging 
as to make it better by sending down here the least 
thing in the world to expedite my ascent—a rope, 
for example; and then you can drag me up, like 
a bucket from a well.” 

Jacomo retired a few’ steps to the bush, where 
the now useless cords lay which had been em¬ 
ployed in their descent to the eagle’s nest, and 
Hinging them down, Andrd carefully fastened them 
about his body,—gavethe signal,—and was dragged 
up—swinging round like a ball—by Jacomo, who 
extricating him from the ropes, placed him in safety 
beside him. 

“ Thank you, comrade,” said Andr4, adjusting 
his disarranged stock and collar, “ should you ever 
be in similar circumstances, call out for Andr6 
Durand, and if he be within hail, count upon his 
assistance.” 

“ Now for your commandant’s message,” cried 
the Captain. 

“ Ah !” said Andre, “ my instructions were 
with my love-letters, and they were in ray shako, 
which has gone to the devil,—where no doubt your 
friend the sentinel has gone to look for it. I very 
much fear he will not bring it back.” 

“ Canuot you recollect what they were ?” 

“ Let tne see,” said Andr6, assuming the gravity 
of an ambassador. “ They promised that the lives 
of all the brigands should be saved, with the ex¬ 
ception of that of their Chief!” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Am I sure of it ? To be sure , I am 1” 

“ Follow me!” 

Andr£ obeyed, and in a short time they reached 
the platform which has been described in the early 
part of this story, where they found the brigands 
reposing, whilst Maria leant against a rock, suck¬ 
ling her infant. 

“ Good news, my friends !” cried Jacomo, “ the 
French offer you your lives !” The men started 
on their feet—Maria raised her head, sadly. 

“ All our livesasked a robber. 

“ All !” answered Jacomo. 

“ Without any exception ?” softly demanded 
Maria. J 

“ What signifies it to these brave fellows whe¬ 
ther there be an exception, so long as it does not 
regard them ?” replied Jacomo, impatiently. 

“ It is well,” respired Maria, again bending her 
head oyer her babe. 


“ There is an exception, then,” said one of the 
banditti, “ and that exception regards our chief!” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Jacomo. 

“ And this man has conveyed the proposal 
hither?” 

“ Yes!” said Jacomo. 

The bandit who had spoken cast a quick glance 
at his comrades, and perceiving from every counte¬ 
nance that their thoughts were in unison with his 
own, smartly recovered his carabine, and levelled 
it at the breast of Andr6. 

“ What the devil are you about ?” cried Jacomo, 
placing himself before Andr£. 

“ 1 merely wish to pay this messenger his wages 
for bringing such an errand,” rejoined the robber. 

“ What is the matter with the buffoon,” asked 
Andre, coolly looking over the shoulder of Jacomo 
who stood before him, “ is he often seized with 
these fits ?” 

“ Tis very well, Luigi,” cried Jacomo, waving 
his hand authoritatively, “ and I thank you ; down 
with your carabine,—it may so happen that your 
opinion may not coincide with that of your com¬ 
rades.” 

“It is the opinion of all, is it not?” asked 
Luigi, accosting the troop. 

“ Of all! of all!” shouted the men, “ we live 
or die with our chief!” 

Maria did not utter a word, but two grateful 
tears coursed down her woe wan cheeks. 

“ You hear ?” said Jacomo, addressing Andr6. 

“ I hear, but I do not comprehend, was the 

reply. 

“These men declare,” said Jacomo, that they 
will live or die with their chief—with me, I am 
their chief.” 

“ Pardon me,” exclaimed Andr6, drawing his 
legs close together, raising his hand to his head, 
and making a formal military salute, “ 1 was not 
aware of your rank. Pardon me, sir /” 

“ It is well,” said Jacomo, with a gesture of 
dignity that would have done honour to a prince 
“ and now that you know who I am, return to 
your Colonel, and tell him that in the band of the 
robber Jacomo, dying with hunger as it is, there is 
not a single man who would save his life at the 
expense of that of his captain.” 

“ Well!” rejoined Andr£, “ is there anything 
wonderful in that ? It only proves that there are 
good fellows to be met with everywhere—that’s 
all!” 

“ Now, then,” continued Jacomo, examining 
with some anxiety the countenances of his troop, 
“ I have but one word of advice to give you,—it is 
to leave this place as soon as you can, or I will not 
answer for what may happen.” 

“ Oh, by all means,” said Andrd, with an air of 
contempt, “ I have no wish to be billetted in your 
barracks, where the rations are apparently scanty.” 

The Captain of banditti frowned. 

Andrt* stared coolly at him, went to the right 
about in precise time, and marched away, whist¬ 
ling his quick step. 

Some minutes had elapsed since Andrtf had dis¬ 
appeared, yet the banditti remained mute and 
motionless; at length Jacomo, without a word, 
withdrew. Then, indeed, every one tried to satisfy 
the craving hunger that devoured Jiim as best he 
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could ; some dug for wild roots—some gathered a 
few wild berries,—others endeavoured to chew 
young shoots of the trees. Maria alone continued 
sitting against a rock, she knew that she still pos¬ 
sessed a fountain of sustenance for her infant. 

After two hours Jacomo returned, bearing in his 
hand one of those iron-shod poles, with which the 
Italian cowherds and goatherds chase their cattle; 
nor had he forgot to appropriate that same coil of 
ropes which has already played so important a 
part in our history, and which seems to be one of 
those accessories that are necessary to its denoue- | 
ment. j 

“ Get ready,” cried he, “ we depart.” 

“ When ?” said the brigands. 

“ To night.” 

“ Have you discovered a passage ?” 

u I have.” 

Joy shone on every visage, for no one doubted 
their chief. Maria arose, and presented her babe 
to Jacomo :—“ kiss him,” said she. 

Jacomo embraced the child with the air of a man 
who is afraid of betraying the latent principle of 
human love that lurks in his heart, then pointing 
to the sky, he exclaimed, “ it will be dark in half 
an hour.” Every one busied himself in examining 
his carabine, his ammunition, and his bayonet, or 
poniard. 

“Are you ready ?” asked the captain. 

“We are.” 

“ Let us depart.” 

Jacomo led the way, over a track opposite to 
that by which Andre had come. A tiny track, so 
narrow that one man might have defended it 
against ten, conducted to the bottom of the moun¬ 
tain. It had not however escaped the vigilance of 
the Colonel, who had accordingly placed a guard 
at its extremity, with a sentry a hundred paces in 
advance of it. As they advanced, Jacomo turned 
round to his followers, and commanded perfect 
silence, in that decisive tone which implies peril to 
whosoever disobeys it. The brigands scarcely 
permitted themselves to breathe. At that moment 
the infant uttered a faint cry. 

Jacomo turned round, his eyes glittering 
through the gloom like those of a tiger. Maria 
unloosed her boddice, prest her babe to her bosom, 
and it became silent. On they continued to pro¬ 
ceed, slowly, steadily, silently ; in a few minutes, 
the child, finding no longer the accustomed draught, 
murmured aloud. 

A sort of growl escaped Jacomo, which, had it 
been heard, could not have compromised the safety 
of his troop, for it sounded more like the cry of a 
wolf than the voice of a human being. The trem¬ 
bling mother fastened her lips to those of her off¬ 
spring, and they advanced some paces in silence; 
but the poor infant, tormented by hunger, began to 
wail aloud. 

Upon this, Jacomo with one bound sprang to¬ 
wards Maria, and, before she could either prevent 
or repel him, he seized the babe by the legs, tore it 
from the arms of its mother, and whirling it in the 
air, dashed out its brains against a pine tree that 
skirted the path. 

For an instant, mute, pale, her hair on end, her 
eyes fixed, the hapless Maria stood rooted to the 
spot; then stooping, with a rapid movement like 


that of a piece of mechanism, she gathered up the 
mutilated corpse of her child, placed it iu her 
apron, and continued to follow the brigands, of 
whom Jacomo had again taken the lead. lie had 
now quitted the track, taking advantage of a part 
where the mountain was accessible, and with the 
instinct of a beast of prey, he led the men amongst 
masses of rock, stretches of low brushwood and 
heath, which seemed to deny all passage unless 
for the serpent or the lizard. For an hour they 
proceeded thus, and then, reaching a place where 
the mountain was perpendicular, they found them¬ 
selves on a sort or platform which ran round the 
perpendicular precipice,—standing in the centre, 
as it did, like a monument erected to the deity of 
the Earthquake; for by some terrible convulsion of 
nature it had evidently been tom from the adjoin¬ 
ing mountain. Not one, however, of the men re¬ 
membered to have seen the place before. After a 
moment’ pause, they began to recognize the spot, 
or rather its location,—they recollected that during 
their isolation on the cliff, they had occasionally 
peered fearfully down into the gulf in which they 
now found themselves, but had instantly retreated, 
pensively thinking that it was impossible for aught 
save the chamois to gain the bottom of that dreadful 
abyss. Nor had they yet reached the extent of that 
abyss, but the platform on which they stood seemed 
at least half-way down, whilst far, far below them, 
obscure and gloomy, the gulf appeared to descend. 
Yet, on its very margin, Jacomo halted. The 
brigands formed a circle round this daring man, 
whose ingenuity had discovered means of preserv¬ 
ing their lives which otherwise would never have 
been revealed to them, and who, they doubted not, 

I at this very moment, had some project in view 
whereby they might be saved. In fact, Jacomo 
seemed perfectly free from embarrassment; he un¬ 
rolled the coil of ropes, called one of the men, 
round whose wrist he tied one end of the rope, 
whilst fastening the other securely to the middle of 
the iron pole, he balanced that useful’instrument 
like a javelin above his head, and launched it 
across the abyss ; where, habituated to distinguish 
objects by night almost as well as by day, the 
banditti perceived that, passing between two oaks 
on the opposite side, it became firmly fixed in the 
earth. Jacomo then unloosed the end of the rope 
from the man’s wrist. W ith a sudden wrench, he 
tore the iron-pole from the earth, and carefully 
worked the rope uutil he got the pole stowed be¬ 
tween the two oaks, which grew within a foot of 
each other. Here the pole was arrested by the 
transverse position it had taken betwixt the trees. 
Jacomo pulled the rope violently, but the pole 
resisted, remaining fixed; it was just what he de¬ 
sired. 

He then tied that end of the rope which had 
been twined round the man’s wrist, and which 
he had not since let go, round the trunk of a pine 
tree, with many strong knots and twists; then, 
seizing between both hands the cord which crossed 
over the gulf, like a bridge, he seated himself on 
the edge of the abyss, and with his legs dangling 
down that terrible chasm, he began, hand over 
hand, his strange passage across the gulf. 

The banditti watched his progress, breathless, 
and with open mouths. By the mere strength of 
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his wrists, hand after hand, he proceeded, as easily 
to all appearance, as if his feet trod a solid sub¬ 
stance. At length he reached the opposite side, 
clutched at the root of one of the oaks, gained it, 
and, with one remaining effort, found himself 
safe beneath the boughs of the tree. His first act 
was to examine the iron-pole to which the rope 
was fastened; he found it firm and solid, and 
turning towards the group on the other side of the 
chasm, he beckoned them to come on. 

These brave mountaineers, did they shrink to 
follow? No! not for a second 1 where one had 
succeeded all might succeed! All did ! 

Last of all stood Maria*—when her time was 
come, she hesitated not, but with the ends of her 
apron clenched between her teeth to preserve her 
precious but ghastly burthen, she seized the cord, 
and without evincing apprehension or weakness, 
passed across like the others. 

The chief breathed freely once more, for all his 
men were around him, safe and sound ; preserved 
by him for whom they had dared the most dread¬ 
ful fate. Casting one glance of bitter scorn to¬ 
wards the encampment of the military, where a lew 
straggling fires threw up sparks of flame, he 
uttered the words “come, on!” and their march 
was immediately resumed. In about an hour a 
village appeared to which they descended ; calling 
to a man who stood at a cottage door, whose ex¬ 
pression betrayed acquaintance with the new 
comers, Jacotno said that they were hungry. Food 
was instantly set before them, which they ate in 
silence, and departed. Another half-hour found 
them again amidst the hills, beyond all danger, and 
fearless of pursuit. Jacomo halted, looked around 
him, and exclaimed, “ we shall pass the night 
here.” Every one looked rejoiced, and all prepared 
to rest their weary limbs, when suddenly starting, 
Jacomo glanced wistfully around, Maria was not 
to be seen ! 

He flew a few paces in the direction whence they 
had come, then stopped as suddenly as he had ad' 
vanced, for he beheld Maria at the foot of a tree. 
Her loug hair had fallen down over her shoulders, 
she was kneeling, digging a hole with her hands in 
the soft earth—a grave for her murdered infant! 

Jacomo rushed into a thicket—flung himself on 
the earth—and hid his face between his hands. 
When he returned to the troop, his eyes had a 
strange fiery expression, as if the lightning had 
scorched them, and his lips were gnawed and 
bleeding. He was the first to set his men the 
example of seeking repose,—he flung his mantle 
on the ground, and all were, or seemed to be, 
asleep in a few moments—all, except the sentinel 
whose watch it was, and Maria. 

The sentinel, overcome by fatigue and sleep, 
with difficulty kept his eyes open, and staggered 
from sheer drowsiness as he paced up and down. 
Suddenly a voice, sweet but sad, pronounced his 
name. He started, turned round, and beheld 
Maria. 

“ Luigi,” said she, “ fear not. It is I.” 

Luigi saluted her with respect, for she was 
reverenced and beloved by the banditti. 

“ Poor lad,” said she, “ you are ill; you are 
ready to drop with fatigue, and yet you must keep 
watch for another long hour.” 


“ Such are the orders of the captain, Madonna.” 

“ Listen,” whispered Maria, “ I try in vain to 
sleep—tins sad sight banishes all inclination to 
rest. She held up her apron, dabbled with the 
gore of her child. “ My infant’s blood keeps me 
awake. You know how quick, hew careful my 
sight is—give me your carabine—I will take your 
post, and waken you when the dawn begins to 
break.” 

“Should the Captain know it?” urged Luigi, 
who was dying to accept her offer. 

“ He cannot know it.” 

“ Will you promise never to tell him ?” 

“I will —Ido!” 

The brigand placed his carabine in her hand*— 
found an adjacent clump of heath that served him 
for bed and bolster, and in five minutes his hard 
breathing was added to the other proofs that the 
God of Sleep reigned omnipotent over the bivouac 
of the banditti. For a short time Maria remained 
motionless at her post; she then left it—stealthily 
glided, spirit-like, amongst the troop, assured her¬ 
self that all were asleep, and with a step, that had 
scarcely the weight of a snow-flake, stood beside 
the sleeping Jacomo. She stooped over him fora 
moment, the next, the muzzle of the carabine was 
at his heart,—the next, she fired. 

“ Wlmt is that ?” cried the brigands, leaping up, 
and half awake. 

“ Nothing,” answered Maria, in a deep, quiet 
voice, “ Luigi, whose watch I keep, forgot to tell 
me that his piece was loaded, and I inadvertently 
drew the trigger.” 

The men again lay down, and went to sleep. 

As for Jacomo, he had neither uttered a groan 
or breathed a single sigh. The ball had penetrated 
his heart. 

Maria laid the carabine of Luigi on the sod, cut 
off the head of Jacomo with his own knife, placed 
it in the apron stained with her child’s blood, and 
commenced her descent from the fastnesses of the 
mountain. 

On the following day it was announced to the 
Colonel that a young woman, who boasted of 
having slain Jacomo, demanded an interview. 
She was admitted. Maria stood before him—un¬ 
bound the strings of her apron, and the head of the 
bandit chief rolled on the ground. 

Accustomed as he was to the horrors of carnage, 
the Colonel yet started at this sight. Raising his 
eyes to the pale, grave-looking woman, who stood 
statue-like before him, lie said, 

“ Who and what are you?” 

“Yesterday I was his wife,—to-day I am his 
widow!” 

“ Give her three thousand ducats,” cried the 
Colonel, opening his snuff-box. 

* * * • 

Four years after the above scene took place, a 
Nun of the Convent of the Holy Cross, at Rome, 
died in the odour of sanctity. She was not only 
famed for her penances, her piety, and her saintly 
conduct, but also for her liberality to the order, for 
she had bestowed three thousand ducats on the 
convent when she took the vows. Of her previous 
life nothing was known; all they knew was that 
sister Maria was a Calabrian by birth. 
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A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

During a recent visit to my native province 
chance enabled me to collect materials, from con¬ 
siderable personal testimony, for the subject of this 
sketch, and to narrate the incidents in the order of 
their occurrence, while fresh in my memory, will 
materially assist to lighten my labour. 

The morning presented an azure aspect, which 
prognosticated an uncertainty of weather; and, 
notwithstanding a heavy fall of rain, the afternoon 
was beautifully tine. The vehicle of ray friend, 
in whose habitation I was on a visit, was not 
capable of containing the full number connected 
with the household ; modesty prompted me, in 
conjunction with the next male aspirant to here¬ 
ditary worth, to move on our own useful and 
obedient pedestals, to a house of worship, whither 
we were wending, about a mile distant. On our 
way I was particularly pleased at observing many 
individuals, of various sectarian tenets, harmo¬ 
niously mingling, while progressing to their re¬ 
spective conventicles. This is a convincing proof 
that their pastors, although they essentially diHer 
in their creeds, do not, as in too many places, 
frequently through the medium of the press, the 
pulpit, and the platform, vehemently declaim 
against each other’s doclrimes; in tins quarter, 
through Christian charity, and wishing well to 
one another, the hearers zealously espouse their 
opinions, but do not virulently follow them up. 
The neat attire of the peasants; their demure and 
religious aspects; their profound attention to the 
prayer and preaching of a talented divine, were 
models of excellence. A stranger will, in some 
respects, command either ocular or oral observa¬ 
tion ; while he, to gratify curiosity, will not be an 
inattentive spectator. My organs of vision could 
not bring to view the choir, but those of my hear¬ 
ing actuate me to criticise on their inefficiency. 
Sacred music should he sung by persons whose 
competency fits them to know the divinity of the 
language, and the appropriateness of the score ; 
but when you hear voices mistaking sonorousness 
for sublimity, theie is reprehension somewhere 
which should be remedied, by having a competent 
professor to impart a skilful knowledge of this en¬ 
chanting science. A want of that fine instrument, 
the organ, made the defects more grating to my 
ear. After the ordinances were over, the numerous 
congregation moved homewards ; and it was per¬ 
ceptible that the solemnity wherewith their visages 
were diffused before prayer, was substituted for a 
cheerfulness of countenance that was an omen of 
a good and Christian people. The children of the 
parish, from two till four, receive gratuitous in¬ 
struction, and it was delightful to behold several 
respectable young men devote their time in in¬ 
stilling the rudiments of education to a consider¬ 
able uumber, whose parents, from want of pecu¬ 
niary means, exultingly avail themselves of their 
offsprings receiving this invaluable acquirement. 

My last paragraph being on the subject of 
education, let me amuse your readers with a copy 
of a card, 1 * that is posted against a window, in 


# A New School. —Mister Peter O’Brien, grand¬ 
son to the famous Denis Taylor Daly O’Brien, who 
wint by the name of the wonder of the world, from 


manuscript, in a neighbouring townland, and was 
given me by an eminent engineer, of a literary 
teacher, whose eccentricity and enthusiasm equal 
his presumption, and that “ bangs Bannagher.” 

Leaving the pew, accompanied by my friends, 
we left the house of prayer, and got on the path, 
which wns exceedingly slippery, paced slowly down 
a steep hill, till we reached the vehicle, and being 
more fortunate than in the morning, found there 
was “ room for one got perched, when the 
steady driver, to avoid a round-about, took a 
diagonal near cut till we got on the main road; 
then the noble animal most spankingly performed 
his journey with railroad velocity to the mansion 
of a gentleman whom I have known since my 
boyhood, but never before had the felicity to 
receive his invitation, and accept his liberal hos¬ 
pitality. Country roads, in many districts, require 
the vigilant watchfulness of a county surveyor; 
that over which we trampled was sadly neglected, 
particularly convenient to an overgrown curiosity, 
known as “the Ash Tree/' Passing this solitary 
majestic vegetable, and admiring its foliage, an 
angle to the left indexed the progression of our 
journey, and crossing two or three rivulets, without 
those convenient waterproof commodities, yclept 
bridges, the steed seemed to divine that the track 
was familiar to him. (retting into a narrow avenue 
ot unpretending neatness, hedged with the useful 
hawthorn, studded with surpassing taste, the 
ground possessing a peculiarly brick-coloured 
sandy clay, the wheels moved as smoothly as if 
gliding on a carpet. Our jaunt having terminated, 
we entered the house, which from its prominent 
eminence and solid architecture created, at the 
first glance, a favourable impression ; the interior 
improved on acquaintance. Surrounding it is a 
rising plantation, in which is heard the delicious 
warbling of the feathered songsters. From the 
drawing-room window, with the aid of a telescope, 
I could form expansive views into four counties, 
and the landscape scenery, contiguous, cannot by 
description be overrated. Established custom 
fixed the dinner-hour at five o’clock, and having 
upwards of sixty minutes to wait in suspense, 
occupied my time in the garden and orchard, with 
feelings of admiration, ruminating what art had 
done to heighten the beauties of nature, and was 
tempted to cull a few fragrant flowers, as well as 
try the merits of the fruit; the latter particularly, 
my favourite currants, yielded rather a scanty 
crop. While perambulating over the extensive 
pleasure-grounds I got into conversation with some 


his grate laming, will open a school in Neddy 
Boyle’s, the nailor’s, till he gets a place of grater 
convainancy; but as the scool will not be kep 
in the forge, there is no fear of the scollars being 
burned by the sparks He taches the follying scy- 
eutific branches, vis., that is to say, addition, 
sub8tractiou, raultiplycation, division, and the 
rule of Jbree. Note a bany—aozint tacbe frack- 
shuns. Paddy Breen, who was here from some 
county in Munster, purtended to tache all these 
tilings, but it is well known be could not tell bow 
manv banes made five. Mister O’B. also tnches 
manners, which he larued from bis father. Terms 
a penny a week, to be bring every Munday with a 
mud turf. God save the Queen, and no mistake. 
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of the company, one of whom, to please the taste 
and give fashion its effect, regardless of the damp, 
wore a pair of lavender-coloured boots, the soles 
thereof being about as thick as the thinness of a 
wafer. This gave rise to some satirical jesting, 
and ended by her jocularly expressing— 

“ You may sneer at the lightness of my under¬ 
standing , but I laugh at the coarseness of your 
brogue” 

In conversing with this northern specimen of 
beauty, I could indicate that she possesses col¬ 
loquial powers of more than moderate merit, while 
her fascinating accomplishments are calculated to 
enrapture erery beholder, lier figure is of the 
medium stature, formed with exquisite symmetry, 
having an attractive concomitant, to surround 
her expressive features, glossy auburn hair, curled 
with an apparent carelessness, in the richest orna¬ 
ments of fancy, approach perfection. Another of 
the same flock, a junior in years, had a nervous 
diffidence in her manner, as if a delicacy of con¬ 
stitution deteriorated her health; this should be 
looked after, and by the aid of solid instruction 
from an experienced teacher, her mind would be 
enriched with information, when she would become 
an improved acquisition to her associates. 

The wished for time, five o'clock, had arrived, 
and sumptuous fare was provided. An unex¬ 
pected increase to the company caused the dessert , 
excellent in quality, to be limited in quantity; the 
deficiency of this dainty luxury occasioned a 
petted youth, whose temper, when ruffled, is not 
of “ honied sweetness, to come in for a small 
supply; his eagle eye pierced on the plate with 
intense earnestness; a visible change of hue spread 
over his cheek ; lifting up the spoon, again eyeing 
the “ finale to the feast, he was inclined to par¬ 
take thereof ; but no, suppression of his sentiments 
was impossible, he uttered in tones both deep and 
loud, “ is that all 1" This exclamation of discon¬ 
tent excited the attention of a lady whom he sat 
next, when she, with a soothing kindness that was 
exhilirating to witness, “ suiting action to the 
word," said, “ here, child is part of mine." 
When the cloth was removed the usual topics 
incidental to private society occupied our atten¬ 
tion, and each took part, more particularly, ac¬ 
cording as the ideas were congenial to his feelings. 

A dialogue, concerning a fair in the locality, 
took place, and when those interested were stored 
with an accurate analysis of the “ prices current," 
the following, happened at it, was told with much 
gusto:— 

A distributor of “justice” and a practitioner in 
“ the healing art” came in collision at an hour that 
was bordering the “ little one,” next to the “ round 
dozen“ and," said the mighty Squire to the 
follower of Aesculapius, “ this is beyond the pro¬ 
hibited time, why appear in the streets at this 
period of the night V' The doctor was unnerved 
—an elbow companion who expected summary in¬ 
carceration in the comfortless apartments of a 
prison’s cell, had presence of mind to use special 
pleading, in a cadence incomparably subdued, 
uttered evidently with an uneasy struggle of ex¬ 
pression, “ mind your business, Sir, as a magis¬ 
trate, and I’ll mind mine as a medical man." The 
knight of the pestle and mortar was determined, if 


this adroit explanation should not be sufficient, to 
have a morning at the pistol and ball; however, the 
village I. P. knew his licentiate opponent,and the 
matter dropped. The calm serenity of a Sunday 
evening in summer enticed groups of grissets to 
muster in little clusters, and take a walk anterior 
to tea-time; there is in their faces a ruddiness of 
complexion, one in particular whom I recognized, 
evinced in her prettiness of costume an emulation 
to eclipse every competitor. It is said of her that 
she has ten brothers, every one of whom has a 
a sister; she is the sister. Our day having come 
to a close, we left my friend's mansion, and the 
horse got the whip to move: a juvenile screamed 
most boisterously, “ stop! stop!” The reins were 
pulled in, and the animal to anchor, when the 
little hero, pointing his finger with a laughing 
“ ha ! ha! ha ! I won’t go with you." The youth's 
successful attempt to play a joke caused us to use 
an ironical threat; having adjusted our muffling, 
on we went, discoursing about the fineness of the 
night, and recapitulating the pleasures of the day, 
till we reached the place whence we left in the 
morning, and thu9 ends my description of “ a 
Sunday in the Country.” 

Dublin. 


A SABBATH THOUGHT. 

(WRITTEN IN FRANCE.) 

BY FLORENCE WII.SON, 

Where is the Sabbath blest? 
Alas! not here; 

Here is no sacred rest 
The soul to cheer; 

Here Mirth with ready feet 
Folly's gay pageant swells. 

While in the crowded street. 
Revelry dwells! 

Where does the Sabbath reign 
With hallowing power? 

Where the neat rustic train. 

At noontide hour 

Beneath the moss-grown porch 
Thronging is seen; 

Where the old village church 
Stands on the green ! 

Where is God's Temple found? 
Where do we feel 

His presence shed around 
Sin's wounds to heal ? 

Is't in Cathedral proud 
Where choral voices blend, 

And in Hosannas loud 
To Heaven ascend ? 


Or where the deep-toned bell 
Booms on the air. 

Calling with sullen swell 
To midnight prayer ? 

Where the dim-lighted shrine 
A pale gleam throws. 
Mocking the light divine. 
Religion knows! 


God's Temple is “ all space"— 
Through earth, sea, air. 

His presence we can trace 
His Temple's there/ 

There may Devotion kneel, 
There may the Christian pray, 
And all the comfort feel 
Of this blest day ! 
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THE AGED SUITOR; 

A TALE, 

BY MISS ANNA MARIA 8AROFANT. 


Thus, when life bath stolen away. 

And the wintry night is near, 

Thus shall Virtue's friendly ray 
Age’s closing evening cheer. 

Kirke White. 


u What a form! what a sweet expression of 
countenance! what gracefulness of motion! Oh, 
would that I were five-and-twenty years younger, 
or that these locks had not so prematurely become 
grey/' 

This was the soliloquy of a gentleman who had 
numbered above fifty summers; he stood at one 
of the windows, opening upon the lawn, of a splen¬ 
didly furnished apartment in the house of his 
friend, Mr. Berkeley, watching the light aerial 
figure of that gentleman’s eldest daughter, as she 
gambolled with child-like gaiety with her sisters 
on the smooth shaven grass. Turning from the 
contemplation of a scene which seemed calculated 
to ruffle his usually serene temper, he paced the 
room with uneven and impatient steps. 

It was a matter of surprise to every one with 
whom he was acquainted, that Sir Charles Alfer- 
ton should have been an inhabitant of this earth 
for so many years, and not yet bound himself with 
the silken cords of hymen. It was impossible to 
deem him insensible to the charms of the gentler 
sex, for he was ever one of their most zealous ad¬ 
vocates ; nor could it be supposed he was averse 
to domestic life, for none could love more fondly 
the sweet joys of home. The serenity of his brow 
and benevolent expression of bis still fine eyes 
were altogether at variance with the idea we form 
of an old bachelor; yet such he was, gentle reader, 
paradoxical as it may seem. 

“ Are you not well, Sir Charles ?” enquired a 
soft, silvery voice, and the bright blue orbs and 
rich flaxen tresses of Grace Berkeley were seen at 
the window he had just quitted. 

“ Quite well, my fair young friend,” was his 
reply, and in an instant the querulous aspect— 
which indeed but ill became him—was exchanged 
for a bright smile. 

“ I was afraid,” Grace pursued, at the same 
time entering the apartment, “ I was afraid you 
might have had an attack of the gout, my papa 
often suffers from it.” 

“ Gout!” repeated the Baronet, in a tone which 
caused his young companion to start, “ you do 
not suppose I am gouty, Miss Berkeley?” 

u Pardon me, Sir Charles, if I have offended,” 
she faultered, but I thought—I thought elderly 
gentlemen were all subject-” 

She stopped, hesitating whether her apology 
had not been worse than her fuult. 

“ It would be difficult to be long offended with 
you,” he made answer. 

“ To atone for my error I will sing you one of 
your favourite airs,” she gaily rejoined, and the 
baronet assuring her such a recompense would far 
overbalance the offence, led her to a harpsichord, 
which stood in the apartment. 


The voice of Grace Berkeley was not powerful, 
nor did she sing scientifically, but her tones were 
natural and sweet; she sang a plaintive Scotch 
air, which Sir Charles had frequently admired, but 
when she had concluded, asked, looking playfully 
in his face, if he would not prefer something more 
lively. “ You appear saa this morning,” she 
added. 

“ I am sad,” he replied, “ but I love to listen 
to your plaintive notes.” 

“ Nay, I will not feed your sadness,” she cried, 
“ it is almost a sin to be sad at such a time as this, 
see how brilliantly the sun is shining on the lawn. 
Listen, how joyously the birds are singing. I 
could not be sad when everything is so bright and 
beautiful.” 

“ May you ever be thus happy, dear Miss 
Berkeley!” the baronet exclaimed, and in the 
warmth of his feelings he took the fair hand of the 
young lady from the instrument, on which it 
rested, ana pressed it between his own. Grace 
turned in surprise— 

“ Pardon my levity,” she cried, observing the 
seriousness on his countenance, and her own 
bright face lost its radiant expression, “ I am 
afraid you had some distressing intelligence in 
your letter from home this morning, and that has 
made you unhappy.” 

“ No, Miss Berkeley, my sadness proceeds not 
from home, it has arisen since my residence here.” 

“ Indeed! I am sorry—I am grieved—but tell 
me from what source, and we will attempt to 
remove it.” 

“ I dare not tell you from what source, for I 
fear I should lose your esteem.” 

“ Impossible, Sir Charles. Now that is unge¬ 
nerous and unkind. I am sure, if it lies in my 
papa’s power to make you more happy, he would 
most cheerfully do it.” 

" It is not in your papa’s power, but in your’s. 
Miss Berkeley.” 

Grace looked incredulous. 

“ Will you answer me one question ?” he re¬ 
sumed. “ Do you think it possible for a young, 
lovely, and amiable girl, to entertain any regard 
for a man who has more than doubled her years ?” 

“ I cannot see the drift of your interrogation, 
Sir Charles,” she returned, “ but I should ima¬ 
gine virtue must awaken the regard it deserves, 
whether it be in youth or age.” 

“ You will not comprehend me, Grace,” cried 
the baronet, “ is it possible you can be so blind 
to the effect of your own attractions as not to per¬ 
ceive how much happiness )ou have it in your 
power to bestow ?” 

Grace now for the first time began to divine his 
meaning; but the idea of a man of his age making 
a proposal to a young cieature like herself, who 
had not even thought of love, appeared to her so 
ludicrous, she could with difficulty restrain her 
risible faculties, and refrain from laughing outright. 


“ Dear Sir Charles,” she said, with affected 
gravity, u now 1 begin to comprehend you; you 
have been made sensible, during your residence 
beneath our roof, of the amiable disposition and 
household virtues of my good aunt Grisilda, and 
you wish me to intercede for you, seeing I am her 
favourite niece.” 
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The baronet looked vexed. u Doe 9 Miss Gri- 
silda Berkeley answer my description of a young 
and lovely girl?” he asked. 

“ As to youth,” returned the lively Grace, “ she 
is on the right [side of fifty, and I am sure her 
pretensions to beauty are by no means incon¬ 
siderable.” 

(t True—I would by no means utter a word to 
the disparagement of your excellent aunt, but she 
is not the woman of my choice. Do not affect to 
misunderstand me, Miss Berkeley; you may deem 
me presumptuous—perhaps I am so—in daring, 
for one moment, to indulge a hope that so much 
grace and loveliness should ever be mine; but I 
am in earnest in laying my hand and fortune at 
your feet.” 

Gay and vivacious as was the disposition of 
Grace Berkeley, her mind was entirely free from 
that spirit of coquetry which delights in giving 
pain. Although she had at first been inclined to 
laugh at the declaration of her venerable friend, 
when she saw how much he was in earnest in his 
offer, and how much he appeared distressed at the 
manner in which she had received it, she felt 
grieved and angry with herself. But she resolved, 
without a moment’s hesitation, on the course she 
should pursue ; she knew it to be out of her power 
to return any other sentiment than esteem in re¬ 
compense for the affection he avowed for her, 
and her nice sense of honour and true feminine 
delicacy would not allow her to give the least 
encouragement unsanctioned by her heart. She 
murmured something of apology for her levity, 
and proceeded to attest her gratitude—her high 
value of his friendship, but here her feelings over¬ 
came her, and she burst into tears. 

The baronet scarcely knew what to understand 
from her broken sentences, and he was about to 
renew his suit, when the appearance of Mr. 
Berkeley at the door of the apartment caused 
Grace, with a cheek of crimson and in great tre- 
idation, to rise suddenly from the instrument, and 
urry from the room. 

Her father attempted not to detain her, but 
turning to Sir Charles, seemed to demand from him 
an explanation of the mystery. 

It was soon elucidated, and Mr. Berkeley gave 
his most cheerful sanction, provided his daughter 
should be won to consent. The gentlemen had j 
been fellow-collegians, and Mr. Berkeley enter- ) 
taiged the highest esteem for his early friend ; but j 
he was not without considerable doubt whether 
Grace would be inclined to view the offer with 
equal complacency. He, however, agreed 1o use 
his influence as far as he deemed such influence 
proper to be exercised. 

Summoning his daughter to the library, Mr. 
Berkeley kindly and delicately mentioned the sub¬ 
ject, and requested her to give him a candid 
answer regarding her own feelings towards the 
baronet. 

Grace threw her arms around the neck of her 
parent, as she answered, “ my beloved father, 
yourself and my kind aunt excepted, there is no 
person on earth I esteem and entertain so high a 
Tegard for as Sir Charles Alferton, but my feelings 
towards him are like those of a daughter towards 
a father; I cannot love him as a husband.” 


“ It is enough, my child,” exclaimed Mr. Berke¬ 
ley, straining her to his heart;” and you may de¬ 
end upon it, my beloved Grace, you shall never 
e urged by me to act in opposition to your in¬ 
clination in such a point.” 

Grace wept forth her gratitude, and begged her 
father would communicate her decided refusal to 
the baronet, and excuse her appearance that day at 
the dinner-table. 

, The former request, he replied, he was most 
willing to gratify, but the latter by no means. Her 
absence, he said, would cause enquiries to be made, 
and as she did not intend to accept Sir Charles 
Alferton’s suit it was a duty on her part to conceal 
from all parties, except himself, that he had made 
! the offer. 

Grace saw the matter in the same light, and 
resolved, if possible, to meet her venerable suitor 
with the same frank, unembarrassed air she had 
hitherto done. 

The baronet listened to the decided answer given 
him by his friend with concern, and some little 
disappointment; lie had entertained some degree 
of hope that bis large fortune, bis title, and his by 
no means unpleasing, though not youthful, form 
and features, might have overbalanced the objec¬ 
tion of his age ; but when he began to consider the 
subject with coolness, and he was not in the habit 
of forming hasty conclusions, be felt bis esteem 
for the young lady increase as his hopes declined. 
He met her at the dinner-table with his usual 
serene aspect, but spoke of his intention of quit¬ 
ting their hospitable mansion, the following day, 
pleading some affair on bis own estate requiring 
his presence. This was indeed the truth, but it 
had not been a sufficiently powerful motive to recal 
him till the rejection of his suit by Miss Berkeley 
bad induced him to depart. 

During the evening the baronet in vain sought 
an opportunity of speaking with Grace Berkeley 
alone; he made several attempts to do so, but she 
as strenuously evaded it. The morning came, and 
Sir Charles Alferton’s carriage was in readiness to 
convey him home as soon as the breakfast was 
concluded It was an unusually silent meal, all 
parties appeared out of spirits, the baronet in par¬ 
ticular; and as he cordially thanked his friends 
for their earnest good wishes and entreaties that 
he would favour them with another and a longer 
visit the earliest opportunity, he slipped into the 
fair hand of Grace a little note, which she adroitly 
transferred to her reticule unnoticed. Adieus were 
sighed forth on every side, and he was gone. 

A note does not often remain many minutes un¬ 
opened in the hands of a young lady of nineteen, 
even though it is not from a youthful suitor; and 
Grace, who was not without some share of the 
curiosity imputed to her sex, flew to her own 
chamber, and breaking the seal read as follows:— 

'* My df.ar Miss Berkeley, —Although I have 
been so unfortunate es to receive your decided 
negative to my suit os a lover, I trust you will not 
reject my friendship. You are still the object of my 
highest regard, and your refusal of my hand, so far 
from diminishing my esteem, has heightened it, since 
it has proved you incapable of all ambitious or mer¬ 
cenary views in forming an engagement which ought 
indeed to be based on uffection alone. Believe me. 
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I shall rejoice in hearing of your happiness, though 
it may not be my fate to augment it, but should you 
ever stand in need of a friend remember, dear Miss 
Berkeley, there is one who will feel it the greatest 
felicity he can experience to serve you, 

C. Ai.fbrton. 

“ Dear kind old gentleman !’* cried Grace fold¬ 
ing up the note and putting it carefully aside in 
her letter-case, a tear or two dropped as she per¬ 
formed this little action. “ Dear kind old gen¬ 
tlemen,” she again repeated, “ what a pity he has 
taken a fancy to me, I wish it had been Aunt 
Grissilda—aud I don't think she would have re¬ 
jected him, I should like to call him Uncle Charles, 
but I shall certainly value his friendship, and I 
hope I shall always deserve it.” 

And with this short soliloquy, the light-hearted 
gill bounded down the stairs to joiu her more 
youthful sisters in their gambols on die lawn. 

* * * * 

Two years had glided away since Sir Charles 
Alferton r s visit to Berkeley Hall, and what changes 
had that period wrought! The first twelve months 
had witnessed the betrothment of Grace Berkeley, 
with the son of a wealthy neighbour, but their 
marriage the following year was postponed for a 
season, on account of the general distress into 
which the family were thrown by the demise of the 
worthy maiden sister of Mr. Berkeley, who had 
been since the death of his wife as a mother to his 
children. But a heavier calamity was yet in store 
for them. That gentleman was suddenly seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, aud left his bereaved chil¬ 
dren overwhelmed with the deepest anguish of 
mind, and his affairs in a very embarrassed state, 
owing to some failures in an extensive speculation 
in which he had engaged. Thus the once light¬ 
hearted and happy Grace, at the age of one-and- 
twenty, found herself bereft of her natural pro¬ 
tector, with four young sisters, who looked up to 
her as their only hope and consolation, aud in¬ 
volved in such pecuniary embarrassments which 
altogether bafHed her inexperience to arrange. To 
add to the distresses which thus suddenly encom¬ 
passed her, her lover was absent from his home, 
making a tour of Scotland, and the elder Mr. Con- 
ningsby, like many other prudent fathers, began to 
think that as Miss Berkeley had now no prospect 
of a fortune, his sou might make a more eligible 
match. This he had the indelicacy of hinting to 
the young lady herself, when she sent for him to 
advise with him, concerning the state of her affairs. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of the 
sensitive girl when this unfeeling remark dropped 
from the lips of him she had looked up to as a 
father, to supply, in some degree, the loss of the 
beloved relative she had lost, but her still unbroken 
Spirit made the resolve that she would never enter 
pennyless into a family where she would be looked 
upon with scorn. She did her lover the justice to 
believe, he would not be less willing to accept her 
as his bride, but even love was not sufficiently 
powerful to induce her any longer to wish that she 
nad heretofore so ardently desired. Mr. Con- 
ningsby said he pitied her forlorn situation, he 
thought it very imprudent in Mr. Berkeley to enter 
into any speculations with his property, when he 
had children unprovided for. lie wished it was 


in his power to serve her, but he was not a man of 
business, she must employ an attorney, he would 
advise with her and act for her. Here he coldly 
bowed and quitted her. Grace burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“ Why do you cry, dear Grace ?” enquired the 
soft voice of Fanny Berkeley, the younger of her 
sisters, and she threw her arms tenderly around the 
neck of the sorrowing girl. u Has that cross old 
man said anything uukind to you ?” she pursued, 
“ I never liked him half so well as good Sir Charles 
Alferton.’’ 

Grace started at the mention of her ci-divant 
suitor; since the death of her beloved father, he 
had never once crossed her thoughts, but now his 
name appeared like a bright vision, which seemed 
to dispel, in some measure, her difficulties; she re¬ 
membered his generous disinterested conduct at 
parting, and felt assured he would not now desert 
her in her hour of need. Dismissing her little 
sister with an affectionate embrace, she sat down 
to pen a letter to Sir Charles, acquainting him with 
the irreparable loss she had sustained, and a 
candid acknowledgment of her present embarrass¬ 
ments. 

The Baronet was silling in his easy chair in 
deep rumination, and wondering he had not heard 
for such a length of time from his old friend Mr. 
Berkeley, when the letter was put into his hands. 
He recognized in a moment the delicate hand¬ 
writing of Grace, and trembled as he surveyed the 
seal of black. Opening it with eagerness he ran 
over its contents, then resting his head upon his 
hand, paid the tribute of a tear to the departed ; 
yes, the manly cheek of the firm serene Sir Charles 
Alferton, was deluged with tears, but thty were 
not shed alone to the memory of his early friend, 
they flowed also for that gentle lovely being, who 
had been, and who continued to be, the object of 
his fondest affection. 

It was evening, aud the aspect of the weather 
was by no means favourable for travelling, yet the 
Baronet immediately ordered his carriage, and 
made a few necessary preparations for a journey. 
His estates lay in a distant part of the country to 
that of Mr. Berkeley’s, but he rested not night nor 
day till he reached the mansion which held the 
sorrowing girl. It may be supposed by some that 
he anticipated au acceptance of his suit, now that 
she was in a destitute situation, now that her 
sisters as well as herself required a protector, and 
the father of her youthful lover had put an nega¬ 
tive on their uuion; but such persons, hut ill- 
conceive the noble disinterested affection of Sir 
Charles Alferton. It was on the evening of the 
second day when he arrived at the hall; he found 
Grace not as he had expected, overwhelmed with 
her own sorrows telirea to the solitude of her 
chamber, but in the midst of her family, trying to 
divert and console her less philosophical sisters; 
as the Baronet entered, she, with an impulse of 
gratitude and esteem, rushed towards him, as she 
would have done towards her father, and threw 
herself into his arms. 

Sir Charles was for some minutes incapable of 
speech, but respectfully kissing the tearful cheek 
of his fair friend’s, he entreated her to henceforth 
look upon him as a parent, assuring her she would 
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not find him less ardently devoted to her interest, 
than the beloved departed had been. 

By the prudent management of the worthy Ba¬ 
ronet, a few days witnessed the arrangement of the 
late Mr. Berkeley’s affairs, very little remained for 
his children, but the deficiency was made up by 
their generous friend; his property he averred was 
only valuable to him, as it contributed to the hap¬ 
piness of Grace, and to see her beloved sisters am¬ 
ply provided for was a considerable relief to her 
mind. 

u And now Miss Berkeley,” said the Baronet, 
with one of his own quiet smiles, “ and now 1 
have settled your affairs thus far, I have only two 
things to arrange ere I return home ; the first is, 
to beg your acceptance of this trifle for your own 
use,” and as he spoke he placed a folded paper in 
her hands. “ And the next is to make a request 
which I hope you will not refuse.” 

Grace trembled—could the Baronet intend to 
renew his former offer ? if so how could she refuse 
after the many obligations she had received from 
him, yet her feelings revolted from the thought. 

“ Nay do not tremble,” he pursued, “ it is not 
a very difficult thing to grant, though I shall value 
the favour beyond all else. It is that you will 
permit me to witness your marriage with Mr. 
Henry Conningsby ?” 

“ My marriage!” faultered Grace. u It will 
never take place Sir Charles,” and she spoke with 
difficulty. 

“ Pshaw, that paper contains a passport to the 
heart of the old man, and my dear Grace must not 
lose a worthy husband, because his father has acted 
an unworthy part.” 

Grace fell on her knees before her generous 
friend—she grasped his hands, and pressed them 
to her lips watering them with tears of gratitude, 
but she could not utter a word. 

Here the door opened, and Henry Conningsby 
entered the room. He started at the sight of Grace 
but rushed forward the next moment to embrace 
her. She motioned him to kneel beside her, and 
placed his hand within that of the Baronet, who 
with emotion, almost equal to that felt by I the 
youthful pair, joined them together, and pro¬ 
nounced a blessing. 

* * * • 

At the altar where the gentle Grace Berkeley 
gave her hand to him who was her first aud only 
love, Sir Charles Alferton was seen, and his fea¬ 
tures were not less radiant with delight than that of 
the bridegroom. To see the lovely being, who 
was still dear to him as ever, happy, was his 
only wish, and he harboured no selfish or jealous 
thought when he saw the sweet smile of tender¬ 
ness with which she regarded his rival. His was 
the noble disinterested affection, which seeks the 
welfare of the object in preference to its own, and 
his was the sweet satisfaction such conduct de¬ 
serves. 


Quatrain prom the Hindustani. 

Who loves thee for thy face, parted, may bear 
Sweet consolation in thy portrait fair, 

But ’twas thy voice and converse caught my heart. 
And ah! to paint a sound defies all art. 

Calder Campbell. 


A LYRIC. 

BY CAI.DER CAMPBELL. 

Thou hast ta’en thy last farewell. 

And I hear the passing bell. 

That says thy love is dead; and tells me thou art 
free 

From the chains that would enthrall 
Thy heart to one, whose fall 
Hath been his own mad act! Farewell, farewell to 
thee! 

The lark may gaily float, 

With music in its note, 

On the merry breeze of spring; and sunshine on 
each tree 

May bid the buds unclose 
From their winter-cold repose, 

But love no more shall come to this broken heart 
from thee! 

Oh! that heart with woe is fraught, 

For a lesson hath been taught, 

That long as life may linger will bring a pang 
to me ; 

So I wrap myself in gloom, 

For mine eves can see no bloom 
In the flowery world around, bereft of hope and 
thee! 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 

BY MRS. CORN WELL-BARON WILSON. 

Let our parting be in silence; without a look—a 
word— 

Let no tear be shed, no sigh be breath’d, nor sob of 
anguish beard; 

For the lone and leafless desert of the future's joy¬ 
less years 

Alone should tell the angish, of a grief too deep for 
tears! 

Let our parting he in friendship : without one 
thought unkind 

To add its rankling fester, to the wound no time can 
hind ; 

Let our parting be eternal, till we meet upon that 
shore 

Where gold, and gems, and earthly wealth, can sever 
hearts no more! 

And when before the altar, with another thou shaft 
kneel, 

If thy quiv’ring lip should falter, those sacred 
vows to seal, 

Think only of the splendour that awaits thy future 
lot 

And be the mem'ry of the past, in that bright dream 
forgot! 


Time has no power to obliterate the memory of 
wrongs. Anguish leaves its imprint too deeply to 
be eradicated, even by returning tenderness, and 
the first affections of the heart, when once blown 
upon by the bitter breeze of disappointment, never 
bloom with that brilliancy which marks the first faint 
blossom of happier hours. 
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COMING OUT. 

The presentation was over, the most illustrious 
personage in the land had uttered words of encou¬ 
ragement and condescension that sounded sweetly 
to ears unused to courtly flattery, and I passed on. 
The court-dress was laid aside, the first ball at 
Almack’s was over ; all the world, as the phrase 
goes, pronounced me the most lovely debutante of 
the year. Surely I, who for Ihe last few months 
had looked forward to this as the crowning triumph 
of my existence, was happy—yes, there were 
times when I thought myself so. I remember one 

evening, that, attired for the Duchess of L-s 

soirbe, I listened to my father’s proud encomium 
upon my tornfire, and saw the pale sweet counte¬ 
nance of my mother illumined with a smile—alas! 
that was rare; but I saw she too was proud of 
the success of her daughter; that night I retired to 
rest truly happy. 

The season wore on, and pleasure was already 
beginning to lose the charm of novelty, I sickened 
of the atmosphere of crouded rooms, grew wearied 
of being feted and admired, and listened with a 
listless air to the vapid nothings uttered by some 
one of the many who worshipped the idol, fashion 
had set up—the excitement was gone, and I 
longed for the termination of the London season, 
and for the tranquil pleasures of the country, and 
looked forward with delight to the odours and 
brightness of summer, that was to be the sweet 
token of a return to the haunts and companionship 
of my youth. My heart was then warm, for I 
was but just “ come out.” That magic word, so 
often heard by me, and so little understood—in 
childhood 1 had fancied its excellence had consisted 
in a reprieve from the school-room, the Governess 
I did not love too well—back-boards and music 
lessons I hated ; and as I grew out of these re¬ 
straints, womanly notions of vanity and conquests 
succeeded to the former childish ones; it seemed, 
by the consequence attached by my family, as if 
the happiness of a life depended upon the impres¬ 
sion made at the first introduction in society, and 
it was for this end I had been carefully educated, 
and care had been taken that I should excel in 
those* showy accomplishments that add grace to 
youth, and throw a lustre around loveliness— 
although scarce a day passed but what I heard 
some allusion made to ray coming out, by my 
parents; my own ideas of the vast importance of 
the matter were almost as vague as they had been 
at an earlier period of life. But now the ordeal 
was passed, the beautiful Agnes Stanly was the 
fashion of the hour, Sir John and his lady were 
proud and well satisfied with their child. 

I was seated one day in my dressing-room, an 
open letter was in my hand, it was from a dear 
friend, a country neighbour; there was a little 
gossip village news, in which I was but little in¬ 
terested. Then it went on to tell of the arrival 
home of the brother of my friend, and the being 
who of all others I most loved—it was secret from 
the knowledge of all but its object, but it was not 
the less true and earnest. Harry Vane was the 
youngest son of a family of some consequence in 
our neighbourhood. He had the usual inheritance 
of younger brother’s—good birth with a limited 
income. He was destined for the Navy, and was 


as handsome and daring a youth as ever wore the 
uniform of a Midshipman, and I thought of him as 
I had last seen him, when he paid his visit of leave- 
taking ere he joined his ship—and the last con¬ 
versation we had held, recurred vividly to my 
memory—again we had sauntered into the con¬ 
servatory, and he was urging his passionate love 
suit—my hand rested in his—I forgot to chide, as 
making some sportive allusion to the happy fulure, 
he placed a sprig of orange blossom in my hair, 
and I did not note too heedfully that one golden 
tress was missing, and thus after many protestations 
of eternal fidelity we parted. He had promised 
to write home often, and he did write, but not 
often, for a sailor’s life is not an idle one; and I 
was suffered to read his letters, for I had not then 
Come Out. I was musing upon the past when I 
received a summons to attend my father in the 
library ; reluctantly and with a dread that seemed 
strange even to myself, I obeyed. Sir John Stanly 
had been an indifferent husband—a severe father— 
he inspired awe, none of the loving confidence that 
usually exists between parent and child. His 
voice was stately, his manner reserved when he 
addressed me, and his eye rested coldly upon me, 
and yet I was an only child, the pride and hope of 
his house. On the present occasion he received 
me kindly, and proceeded immediately to felicitate 
me upon my good fortune in captivating the most 

fashionable man of the day, the Earl of B-, 

who had that morning waited upon my father, and 
proposed for my hand. Without appearing to 
notice my surprise and confusion, he went oil 
to descant upon the eligibility of the match, and the 
good qualities of his intended son-in-law. He 
waited my answer—then the candour of my nature 
overcame my natural timidity. I told him of the 
promise I had made to become the wife of Harry 
Vane, of the love I bore him, and the aversion I 
entertained for my present suitor. My reply drew 
from my father such a burst of furious passion, 
as I had never before witnessed, and harsh in¬ 
vectives fell from lips livid with anger. 

My gentle mother’s hand was icy cold as she 
pressed mine, and she conjured me for her sake to 
I submit to ray father’s wishes—nineteen years of 
tyranny had broken her spirits, she had learnt to 
fear for herself. I looked into Sir John’s counte¬ 
nance, listened with a shudder to his bitter re¬ 
proaches of my mother for her weak indulgence. 
That decided my fate—it was for her dear sake, 
and as I threw myself upon her bosom, faltered out 
my consent. 

The rest is soon told—I became a wife; I bad 
a kind husband, lovely children, and the world 
pronounced me happy. Years passed away, hut 
once since my marriage had I met my former lover, 
and his cold averted gaze wrung my heart—he 
resented my ficklenesss, he never knew the motives 
of my conduct. We never met again, he was 
mortally wounded at Navarino, and closed with 
honour a short but noble career. The brother 
officer who brought the sad tidings to his family, 
spoke of the sailor’s resigned end, and his last wish 
that they should renew friendship with the object 
of his first and only love. His prayer was granted, 
and for the sake of their dead son they have re¬ 
ceived me into their hearts again. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


Years have gone by, the sober garb of widowhood 
is upon me. I am seated on the same spot where 
I had formerly listened to the vows, and had last 
parted from poor Hany Vane, and the tears are 
rushing to my eyes. The young Earl, my son, has 
bounded away from my side in the gleesome spirit 
of childhood—one fair chubby girl has left her toys, 
and with arms resting on her mother's lap, is 
looking up with innocent wonder into her sad pale 
face—who as she bends down and parting the 
shining curls, and kisses that sweet child, feels the 
truth of the holy promise, 

“ Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted." 

Matilda Brown. 


SERENATA. 

The mom serenely breaks love, 

And yet thou dost not rise. 

The lark pours forth his song love. 

And brightly beam the skies. 

All nature's deck'd in smiles love, 

And all abroad is gay, 

The minstrels of the wood love. 

Are warbling forth their lay. 

The village chimes have told love. 

The hours of rest are o'er. 

But thou still slumb’re8t on love. 
Unheeding joys in store. 

The sun is shining bright love, 

Transcendent is his ray, 

Arise and greet the sight love, 

That waits thee with the day. 

Rycroft. R. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

How vain, bow fleeting is this life, 

A momentary breath : 

A span with endless sorrows rife, 

A spark cast out by death! 

For death, stern death ! is every where 
Roving this changeful world, 

E’en these, the young, the brave, the fair, 

His well aim'd shafts have hurl’d. 

The infant in its mother's arms, 

The youth whose valour's shown. 

The maiden decked with beauty's charms, 
Death claims them for his own. 

The monarch on his throne of might. 

The slave who mourns his fall, 

The victor of the blood stain'd fight, 

This Tyrant levels all. 

Another land there is more blest. 

Where death can never come; 

A land of glory, and of rest, 

An everlasting home. 

Ob I happy those the path who teke, 

Which leads to that blest shore— 

The Haven gain'd, to life they'll wake. 
Whose joys are ever-more. 

Clara Payne* 


TO MY MOTHER. 

Mother I need thee and thy cheer, 

'Tis now I feel how blest *t must be, 

To have such tender ties as thee; 

For thou wouldst help me ills to bear, 

And gladly all my troubles share. 

Faint is my memory of thee, 

I cannot recollect thy smile, 

Thy soothing tone my hours could wile. 

Oh! would my thoughts were far more free. 

Or I thy blessed form might see. 

I miss tbee mother sadly now, 

Fate presses hard upon my brow ; 

Oh music sweet thy voice would be, 

(A mother's voice is melody,) 

Nor should I wish abroad to roam, 

For where thou wert I'd fix my home. 

Mother they tell me thou wert young, 

Scarce thirty summers mark'd thy course, 

When death could mock us with thy loss. 

Oh what a pang it must have wruog, 

A dark veil o'er the future flung! 

For well I know that heart must feel 
Depriv’d of all it holds as dear; 

Of her who could life’s drear path cheer; 
Domestic sorrows quickly heal, 

And share their fruits mid woe or weal. 

And thou wert such a one they say, 

Bred up in Honour’s bright array, 

Couldst nobly act another's part, 

While radiant with the virtuous heart. 

I miss thee mother and thy oheer, 

I need thee mother—life to bear. 

But thou canst gaze from Heaven’s bright sphere. 
And watch thy offsprings' growing forms, 

How nature moulds them—bow youth warms. 
With heav'nly smiles their spirits cheer. 

And whisper hope for heav'n ia near. 

Yea mother, often thus I think, 

But most, when I have laid my head 
At night, upon my lowly bed. 

Unknown, 1 stand on death's dark brink, 

'Tis thou, my mother, art that link^ 

That bids me close mine eyes nor fear, 

Since thou art ever hov'ring near; 

That listeneth to my ev'ning praise. 

When I to God my poor voice raise. 

And gladly I can yield my breath, 

Since I shall meet tby form in death. * 

Thomas Ailes. 


THE WIDOW'S THIRDS. 

BY LEIGH CUFFS, ESQ. 

Two husbands, in boxes most safely secured, 
Mistress Ogle had vaulted , and married a third , 
Who of love, ere the honey-moon flitted, was cured, 
And each wished that the other was duly interred, 
“ Oh ! why don’t you leave me V ' in passion ahe 
cried, 

“ For each might be happy, if one was away l”— 

“ What! quit you, my dearest!" the husband replied, 
" No— not while your Banker's a shilling to pay* 
You chose me yourself, so a truce to ill words, 

For a widow, by Law, has a claim to her thirds•” 


Stability. —“ Time hurries on without stopping.” 
'< He seeks constancy: be stedfast, and thou bindeet 
him with eternal fetters.— Schiller. 
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A SKETCH. 

The cottage door was open, and the rich sun of 
a summer’s eve shed its glorious light through 
the lowly portal, and tinted the white walls, where 
the rose and the jessamine twined luxuriantly. It 
was the quiet Sabbath ; and the summer sky 
seems most holy, as it gradually fades from its 
glowing hues, to calm serenity as the day of de¬ 
votion sinks to rest. An old man sat by the door 
of that lowly abode; his long grey hairs fell upon 
his shoulders and years had deeply marked their 
course on his pale and time-worn countenance. A 
large and long used bible lay open on his knees, 
but his eyes wandered from the sacred page, and 
were turned with melancholy earnestness within 
the cottage. Near the door was placed a low, and 
humble couch, and on it, lay a young girl, whose 
sands of life were evidently nearly run. Her fair 
auburn hair, was braided far off the pure pale 
brow, where the damps of death were already 
gathering, and in the attenuated cheek, the faded 
lip, one could only trace the beauty that was 
withering in death. The eye alone retained its 
charm, and oh! how holy, and lovely was its ex¬ 
pression, where deep and fondly rooted affec¬ 
tion, strove with pious resignation. Those large 
pure orbs, shaded by the long and silken lash, were 
turned up to the tinted heaven, and though the lips 
moved not, yet it seemed as though the still small 
voice of prayer was there, the prayer of a pure 
and departing spirit, that had already cast off the 
bonds of sin and earth. She lay in the beauty of 
holiness, waiting for the coming of her Lord. Close 
by her side sat her mother, watching each change 
of that long loved face, as only a mother can 
watch. Long had she kept her weary vigil there. 
Long had she watched with the sicken’d heart of 
hope deferred, her daughter drooping in the spring 
time of her days. The young, the beautiful, whose 
witchery had twined around the old man’s heart, 
the pure glad smile that gave a Heaven to the 
mother’s breast, the shrine where their all of 
earthly love was poured out, was passing now 
away. There was a holy silence in that dwelling, 
unbroken, save when some lonely bird broke forth 
iuto a few, but solitary notes ere it sank to rest. 

“ Come in,” said the old woman to the father, 
down whose cheek the large, long surpressed tear 
was stealing, which he vainly endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal, as he bent his head over the holy volume. 
“ Come in; the air is getting chill, and it were 
better she should rest.” 

The old man rose to comply, but was stopped 
by the low voice of the invalid, as in weak, but 
singularly clear and soft accents, she said — 

u Not yet dear mother, shut not out yet the last 
of the bright sun’s light that 1 shall look upon; 
come near me father and lay your hand on mine. 
How beautiful the day goes down, the bright sun 
is sinking fast, yet ere his course be done, my 
heart will be at rest. Weep not for me dear mo¬ 
ther, grieve not my beloved father—(the tears of 
the aged mourners fell like rain upon her bed) I 
go where I shall be happier than even here, where 
I have loved to linger, sharing your joys, and sor¬ 
rows, and gazing on the beautiful world that God 
has spread around. Ye will not linger long, and 
soon very soon shall we again meet, where the 


tears of the mourner are turned into joy, and the 
yearning heart shall be at rest. I cannot thank 
you now for all the many comforts and blessings 
you have given me, but the latest early prayer of 
a dying child for your welfare will find acceptance 
at-the throne of our God. It is growing dark and 
cold—come nearer, I cannot see you, kiss me 
mother, father, farewell ! dear, dear, mother !” 

The sun is going down brightly as on the eve 
when that pure spirit passed away. All, all, is 
still in that quiet churchyard, where the green 
grass waveth over the dead. There is a simple 
tomb, and by it sit two aged mourners. The traces 
of tears are on their cheeks, yet are they the signs 
rather of a chastened and holy sorrow, than of 
bitterness. Sweet flowers are blooming o’er the 
grave, and the simple stone telling the plain, but 
touching record of the lost, bears for its epitaph 
the words of Scripture, “ Return unto thy rest, 
oh 1 my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.” The sun had sunk low in the heavens, 
ere that old couple rose to depart. 

“ Kate,” said the old man, as he supported his 
ancient helpmate through the lowly graves around, 
u It is just a year now since she left us, God has 
been merciful to us in this onr affliction !” 

“ Most merciful, dear William, I thought when 
she, our last and beautiful, was gone, my heart would 
break, but He knoweth best what is good for us, 
and He is mindful of his people, and will not visit 
them more than they can bear.” And they re¬ 
turned to their house and did praise the Lord. 

Edward Kennedy Silvester. 


PASSING THOUGHTS. 

BY MRS. IIASENCLEVER. 

Were 1 some bird of life and light. 

Of azure wing and crimson breast, 
Skimming the air in mazy flight 

From north to south, from east to west; 
Ah ! then I'd wish with one to flee 
Into yon blue Immensity. 

Were I a swallow (fickle thing, 

Which, like the world, from grief doth go. 
And bastes to climes where balmy spring 
And genial gales inviting blow) 

Ob! then I’d wish that one might share 
My flight into yon realms of air. 

Were I the rainbow butterfly, 

Playmate of Zephyr, Flora’s child, 

Living on Summer’s perfumed sigh. 

When incense fills the breezes mild; 

I’d wish that one at evening close 
W ith me might woo the spicy rose! 

And were I e’en an eaglet bold. 

With plumage rare and eye of fire. 

Fixing my daring, fearless hold, 

On tottering crag, or dizzy spire. 

There’s still but one that I would care 
My wild and dauntless home to share i 


Peculiarity of Genius.— Genius seldom expe« 
riences the pressure of any images of great pleasure, 
any of its wild creations, or those overflowings of the 
soul which are its characteristic attendants, without 
an instant desire to clothe its fancies in language, 
and perpetuate the picture with which it is so fas- 
cinated .—Sir E. Brydges . 
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FIRST LOVE. 

First love will with the lienrt remain, 

When its hopes are all gone by ; 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 

J. C. 

The glorious rays of Phoebus were fast declining 
and sinking into the western occean, about to bid 
the world a short good night, after a day of brilliant 
toil. The soft dews of evening were lightly falling 
on the parched earth, refreshing the flowers with 
its cooling moisture. A thin mist was gradually 
obscuring all distant objects, curtailing the view of 
those who wandered through the scented fields and 
groves, to things more appertaining to their own 
vicinity. No boisterous breeze disturbed the calm, 
serenity of nature’s quietness, every flower assum¬ 
ing a languid heavy posture, as night imperceptibly 
covered the heavens with his sombre cloak of ob¬ 
scurity. The lofty spire of D-s church peered 

boldly pre-eminent above the less conspicuous 
dwellings that surrounded it, adding a degree of 
greater magnificence to the already sublime scene ; 
this, together with the faint echoing of a small 
meandering stream that forced its way, an artificial 
cascade at the foot of the venerable fabric, com¬ 
pleted the luxuriant picture we have attempted to 
describe. 

“ You appear extremely dull this evening, 
Alfreton,” said a gay looking youth, attired in a 
military costume, to his companion as they im- 
merged from a path that led to the more open scite 
of the stream, “come, come,” he pursued laughing, 
“ Captain Sir Doleful, the cause of this unusual 
seriousness ?” 

“ Only that you possess a greater share of 
patience than the generality of mortals, Don 
Felix,” replied the other in the same strain, “ I 
should think there was no occasion to ask such a 
question.” 

“ How ?” 

“How! Is not our present inactive situation, 
together with the unchanging quiet of this place, 
sufficient to tire the most placid temper; Tore 
Jupiter, I never felt more eager for matching orders 
than I do now.” 

“Really Maurice, you are fickle,” interrupted 
the first speaker, “for I have often heard you ob¬ 
serve of a country life as being the most happy, 
the most domestic, in short there could no real 
joy exist that was not concentrated in a rural resi¬ 
dence.” 

“ Pshaw !” reiterated the discontented soldier, 

“ those were but the senseless expressions of a 
boy.” 

“Indeed,” replied his merry comrade, “how 
long has your antiquity escaped your childhood ? 
for so many months have elapsed since you came 
of age, that my memory fails to acquaint me as to 
the precise period.” 

“Your humour is exceedingly light, methinks,” 
said his friend, smiling at the levity of his com¬ 
panion, “ but jesting apart, Felix, has your Uncle 
given you the slightest hint in regard to our re¬ 
moval from D—s?” 

“ You can glean no information from my store 


of news on that point,” was the reply, “ for 
Colonel Tavistock is rather silent concerning his 
movements in military affairs; so you see,” he 
continued, in prelended melancholy, “ the con¬ 
fidence of your worthy chief is not extended to 
his hopeful relative; ’pon honour, such conduct 
crushes every hope that would aspire —” 

“ Hush !” cried Alfreton, grasping the loqua¬ 
cious Felix by his arm as they approached a small 
but elegantly built villa, wjiose garden walls 
reached the water’s edge. 

“ A Naiad by your favourite Jupiter,” whis¬ 
pered the latter, as they stood listening in breath¬ 
less admiration to the soft, quivering notes of a 
female voice, that broke upon the stillness of the 
night with such sweetness that it caused the hearts 
of the young men to think with delight, as the 
sounds floating tremblingly on the gentle air, slowly 
passed their enraptured ears, until distance ab¬ 
sorbed the dying swell; the fingers of the hidden 
musician fell listlessly over the strings of her lute 
as she concluded the strain that had attracted the 
attention of our heroes. 

“Think ye not, dear George, I am an apt 
scholar in so soon learning this song of your 
choice?” exclaimed the lady in a tone which 
caused the quick imagination of Maurice to pic¬ 
ture a lover of the fair unknown ; but the answer 
of the gentleman addressed chased this momentary 
doubt off his mind. 

“ Yes,” dear sister, he replied, “ and happy 
would I be could I always find such willing 
pupils.” 

“ We are intruders,” said Felix, reluctantly 
quitting the attentive position he had retained, 
“ what,” he enquired, “ are your worship’s ideas 
of a country life now ? On my honour I would 
pass my pilgrimage below in banishment with 
such an enchantress, lieigho!” he continued, in 
a more thoughtless manner, “ I must not indulge 
such dangerous dreams, for mine is a roving com¬ 
mission.” 

Alfreton was silent, for whatever were his mental 
conjectures they remained hid within his own 
bosom. 

• • » • 

“ I have received an invitation for ye, young 
gentlemen,” said Colonel Tavistock to his nephew 
and Alfreton, the second evening after the villa 
scene. 

“ Happy to hear it, dear uncle,” responded the 
delighted Felix, “ hope there will be plenty of 
mirth.” 

“ I don’t doubt but that there will be sufficient 
company,” rejoined the Colonel, “ Mr. Hastings 
generally keeps a good table, and being of a social 
disposition, seldom wants for those to indulge his 
humour. But, boys, ye loiter,” pursued the old 
gentleman, as he turned to leave the room, “spend 
little time at your toilet, for be assured I shall not 
wait for ye.” 

The trio soon after departed, and then it was 
that the breast of Maurice beat high, on recog¬ 
nizing in the residence of Mr. Hastings the abode 
of her who, though not seen, had charmed his 
youthful fancy; nor was he deceived on beholding 
the living image of his midnight visions. A beau¬ 
tiful blush of timid confusion suffused the Hebe 
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countenance of Elizabeth Hastings as her eye sank 
beneath the ardent gaze of the handsome young 
officer; her long dark eyelashes modestly shaded 
the sparkling jet, that, conscious of their influence, 
sought the grouud. Several ladies graced the 
assembly, but Miss Hastings was the only one 
that required the attention of Maurice Alfreton; 
in her his enthusiastic mind had found all that 
was requisite to complete his romantic idea of 
woman’s excellence; the opportunity afforded him 
of observing her in private a few evenings ago 
conquered his, till now, obdurate heart; and he 
secretly resolved to offer himself to her acceptance. 
That night Elizabeth repeated the song that had 
entranced the soul of Maurice and his companion 
with ecstasy, and again she charmed her hearers 
with the melody of that sweet voice. Dancing 
commenced, and Alfreton considered himself the 
happiest in the villa as he led the daughter of his 
host through the mazes of the dance. The par¬ 
ticular attentions of Major Alfreton attracted the 
notice of many present, and from that time he was 
spoken of as the professed admirer of Miss Has¬ 
tings. Two months rolled imperceptibly away, 
when the —th received orders for a removal. 
Alfreton was busily engaged in preparing himself 
to accompany Elizabeth, when the buoyant Felix 
rushed into his apartment with this intelligence. 

“ Oh, Heavens !” gasped the Major, at the un¬ 
welcome information, “ what an unlucky planet 
presided at my birth.” 

“ Indeed!” cried the diverted Tavistock, “ you 
are the most chamelion-like fellow I ever was so 
fortunate as to become acquainted with, for not 
long ago you were willing to quit on a minute’s 
warning.” 

" Cease with this nonsense/* peevishly retorted 
the other, “ it is not friendly on your part, Mr. 
Tavistock, thus to scoff at my misery.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Felix, “ the misery 
of a lover, by Cupid’s rosy self. Well, well/’ he 
pursued, observing the rising anger of Alfreton, 
44 after all, sincerely speaking, I feel a sort of 
regret at leaving this really beautiful spot of 
earth/’ 

With a heavy heart the disconcerted Major 
wended his way to the villa, inwardly cursing the 
unsettled life of a soldier. 

“ Aha 1” truant, you are come at last,” said the 
happy Elizabeth, as she met him at the door, ready 
equipped for their walk. 

“ Yes, dearest, ’ he returned, “ and be assured 
my prolonged stay was unavoidable on my part.” 

“ I believe you,” replied the warm-hearted 
maiden, “ but see, the weather invites us not to 
tarry within. Think ye we could have a more 
delightful evening for rambling ?” 

“ No. Yet still it pains me,” he pursued 
mournfully, 44 for I must soon bid both you and 
this now endeared scene adieu.” 

“ Maurice! what mean you?” hastily inter¬ 
rupted his surprised companion, fixing her dark 
eyes upon the Major’s speaking countenance. 

44 1 mean, dear Elizabeth,” was the latter’s 
reply , 44 our regiment is about to leave England in 
a few short days. Oh! how,” he continued de- 
spondingly, 44 can I quit all 1 love?” 

Elizabeth was silent; she dared not raise her 


eyes lest she should betray the deep emotion that 
struggled within her saddened breast, The fatal 
vicissitudes of war in all their terrors flitted through 
her mind with the lightning’s rapidity; ’twas 
enough to repress the exclamation that was rising 
to her Pips at this disclosure, and she spoke not. 

“ You appear abstracted, Miss Hastings,” re¬ 
turned her companion. “ Oh ! say that it is not 
indifference that is the cause of this silence. Nay, 
leave me not in doubt,” he eutreatingly pursued, 
“ tell me that I a in loved, and my suit will not be 
in vain, should Heaven spare me to return ?” 

“ Stay, Alfreton,” faintly interrupted the agi¬ 
tated maiden, “ dwell not on the painful subject; 
you see I am but a coward when dangers press.” 

“ Nay, dear Elizabeth, answer my first question 
and I will rest satisfied with your candour, for I 
know you would not willingly tamper with the 
feelings of one you respect. Speak, I implo—” 

44 Finish not the sentence; why seek an expla¬ 
nation of that with which you are acquainted,” 
responded Miss Hastings, with an effort, 44 must 
I again repeat?—fancy my answer as you would 
wish. Why so stubborn in believing the truth?” 

44 Kind girl,” exclaimed the delighted Maurice, 
warmly pressing the hand he retained, “ ’tis thus 
you ever deal leniently with my bold spirit.” 

“ That evening he solicited the consent of Mr. 
Hastings to their future union, and was made 
happy on receiving that, together with the worthy 
old gentleman’s sanction to hold a correspondence 
with Elizabeth, as her intended husband. In a 
week D-was deserted by its late gay inha¬ 

bitants, and once more restored to its own peace¬ 
ful quietness. 


“ What news, George?” enquired Mr. Has¬ 
tings of bis son as he sat at breakfast one morning 
some weeks after the departure of their friends. * 

“ The papers state,” was the young man’s reply, 
“ that there is likely to be a general engagement 
between the allied powers and Napoleon.” 

“ When are we to expect this probable con¬ 
clusion to the disgraceful carnage that now exists 
in Europe ?” 

“Towards the end of June,” proceeded hij 
informant, “ it is conjectured peace will once 
more be restored. The paper likewise,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ gives us a ftt of the separate regiments 
about to take a conspicuous part in the field; the 
—th, I see, is nearly first on the roll.” 

A faint sigh from his sister interrupted his fur¬ 
ther speaking, and her father just reached in time 
to prevent her falling to the ground. 

“ Pardon me, dear Sir, for alarming you by my 
weakness,” murmured the latter as she recovered, 
“I feel you will be displeased at my foolish 
terrors.” 

“No, my child, I cannot chide your conduct, 
but strive to overcome feelings so inimical to your 
peace; God is merciful to all his childreo, and it 
is by these anxieties that we are led to place im¬ 
plicit reliance on his superior wisdom, for were we 
allowed to pass through life without trials we 
should become presumptuous in our own nothing¬ 
ness, and neglect the duties laid upon all Chris¬ 
tians.” Thus reasoned the amiable parent, but 
we might say with the poet—- 
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“ She bears and heeds it not, her eyes 
Are with her heart and that is far away. 

44 George/* he pursued, “ having nothing par¬ 
ticular to engross your time this morning, I think 
you and Elizabeth had better call, with the phaeton, 

on Miss Thorburn, and take a drive round D- 

Wood, it will revive the drooping spirits of your 
sister.*’ 

With a light step and willing heart George has¬ 
tened to obey the injunctions of his kind father, 
happy of the pretext for visiting one in whose 
presence his every wish was gratified ; but no at¬ 
tentions from those she loved could dispel the 
awakened doubts of Elizabeth ; the wounded or 
dying form of Alfreton, in perspective, filled her 
mind with dread at the approaching combat. 

“Ohl** she mentally sighed, 44 would that it 
were past, then my fate were certain; but this 
horrible suspense is distracting.” 

The 16th, 17th, and 18th of June at length 
arrived, and in their train brought many a bereaved 
heart: ambition’s career had ceased in Napoleon 
never again to revive and shake the peace of na¬ 
tions. Not long after the conclusive battle between 
the rival powers, Mr. Hastings received a letter 
from Colonel Tavistock, together with a small 
packet addressed to his daughter. The heart of 
the father trembled on beholding the ominous seal. 

44 My poor child,” he sighed as he tore open 
the fatal scroll, when his worst fears were realized. 
The tears of the worthy old man fell fast as he read 
the glowing manner in which the warm-hearted 
soldier spoke of his departed young friend— 

“ My favourite boy,” wrote the Colonel, " ful¬ 
filled my most sanguine hopes, and proved what I 
long prophesied—a brave soldier in the field of war. 
On the evening of the 17th,** pursued the writer, 
the Major requested a private interview with me. 

* My dear Colonel/ said be, on our being left alone, 
‘you have always been a friend to me, I would 
therefore solicit one more favour to the others be¬ 
fore granted.* * Alfreton/ said I, interrupting him, 

* why this preface! You know my power, state 
your wish; but why this ominous prelude V 1 1 am 
afraid Sir/ be continued, * you will laugh at the 
presentiments which weigh heavy upon my mind, 
for I inwardly feel convinced to-morrow’s sun will 
not leave me unscathed; should my supposition 
prove true, I would wish you to forward this packet 

to D-, it contains a smtU trinket and letter to 

Miss Hastings; however, irT am so fortunate as to 
escape unhurt in a conflict that will be fatal to many, 
I shall expect to receive that which I now intrust to 
your care.* * Rely upon my fulfilling your injunc¬ 
tion, Major Alfreton, should I myself survive/ was 
my answer; ‘but come, come, cheer up, boy; I 
certainly must acknowledge to-morrow will be a 
perilous day for us that trade in war, but I trust 
these are false misgivings; remember ye not the old 
song— 

Heaven will shield the faithful lover. 

Zounds f methinlm I see myself danciug at your 
wedding, with all the happy faces surrounding me 
that generally attend aucn occasions.* But suffice it 
to say,** concluded the Colonel, 94 the 18th came, 
and my gallant boy fell covered with wounds. All 
our efforts, after the carnage was over, to recover 
the body of the Major proved unavailing, and it is 
the prevalent conjecture that, being stripped of the 
ensigns of his rank by some French refugees, the 
brave youth now shares a private’s humble grave.” 


No tear escaped the eyes of the wretched Eliza¬ 
beth, as her father cautiously disclosed the ago¬ 
nizing truth, but with an apathy bordering on 
insensibility she received the dying gift of her first, 
her only love; her gaze remained abstractedly 
fixed upon the curling lock of chesnut hair that 
lay encased before her, that beautiful curl that bad 
once graced the manly brow of her own Alfreton. 
Oh! who can paint the intense grief of that mo¬ 
ment? It can only be conceived by those who 
have felt disappointment and bereavement in their 
cruellest forms. No outward show of repining told 
the grief of Elizabeth Hastings, but the cankering 
worm of unavailing regret preyed upon her youth¬ 
ful constitution, and chased the roseate bloom of 
health from her once joyous countenance. The 
summer wore away, and autumn’s falling leaf 
proclaimed the year’s decline; the genial rays of 
a departing sun reflected their warmth on the pic¬ 
turesque scenery near and about D-, forming 

to the eye of a philosophic reasoner a beautiful 
sight of fading grandeur, even nature bearing out 
in simile the well known fact that all things shall 
fade from our view as if they had never been, 
leaving us nought but memory to dwell on the 
past. 44 ’Twas on the evening above mentioned 
that Miss Hastings, supported by the affectionate 
arm of her brother and Miss Thorburn, with diffi¬ 
culty gained the neat summer-house at the water’s 
brink. 


“We will rest here, dear sister,” said George, 
observing her flushed appearance, “ you seem 
tired at the exertion of walking.” 

A smile of thanks moved the lips of the suffering 
maid at the extreme solicitude displayed about her 
comfort by her anxions relative, and in that smile 
he was amply compensated for his trouble. 

“ Shall I sing your favourite song, Elizabeth ?” 
exclaimed Miss Thorburn as she handed down the 
lute which had so often responded to the magic 
touch of its lovely mistress. 

“ You are very kind, dear Julia,” replied the 
affectionate girl, “ how shall I be sufficiently 
grateful?” 

“ By listening,” interrupted the other, as her 
fingers touched a few harmonious chords prepa¬ 
ratory to commencing, “ I know you are fond of 
music,” she pursued, addressing the gentleman, 
“ so therefore shall begin without asking your 
liberty.” 

A courteous inclination of the head informed 
her a willing permission was granted; she had not 
proceeded far in the enchanting strains when Eli¬ 
zabeth, whose auick ear was bent in the direction 
of the villa, exclaimed— 

“ Hark! what means this distant hum of bustle 
at the house ?*' 

“ My father is hastening hither/* cried George, 
as on looking out he beheld the approaching figure 
of his parent. 

“ I fear,” said the father as he drew near , 44 the 
damp air of night will be injurious to your already 
delicate health, Elizabeth. George,” he continued, 
“ your presence with Julia is wanted at the villa, 
your sister and I can follow slowly.” 

“ Something unusual agitates you, dear father, I 
am sure,” said Miss Hastings, as she took his 
proffered arm and felt the tremulous motion that 
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moved it. “ Oh tell me, you are sure I can bear 
any information since that dreadful shock/’ 

A choking sigh interrupted her half-finished 
sentence, and she paused overcome with the recol¬ 
lections raised by those short words. 

u 1 don’t know that, girl,” quickly replied Mr. 
Hastings, “but did you assure me you could 
hear calmly what £ might relate I could say 
something.” 

“ I can bear anything but suspense,” gasped 
his daughter. 

“ Well, well,” responded the former, “ if t 
should say there is one at the villa who can tell 
you how vain have been your repinings, and that 
he for whom you mourned will ere long visit our 
humble dwelling.” 

With difficulty he supported the fiagile being 
by his side to the house, where, on their entering 
the sitting-room, a gentleman, who rose to meet 
them, was introduced to Elizabeth as Major Lynn. 
The deepening gloom of night precluded her from 
recognizing the features of the stranger; but with 
evident emotion she gazed upon the figure of the 
unknown. 

“ I am thus allowed the pleasure of speaking 
personally to Miss Hastings,” said he advancing 
towards her, by permission of one —” 

“ Tis he! ’tis he !” screamed the now con¬ 
vinced girl, rising abruptly from the seat she had 
taken, “ think ye I am so easily deceived ? No, 
no, that voice could raise me from the dead. 
Alfreton, Alfreton,' why stand ye there ? ’tis he! 

’tis-” burst hysterically from her livid lips as 

she sank senseless into his oustretched arms. 

In an attitude of extreme agony the fond lover 
bent over the unconscious form of his beloved, 
bitterly lamenting the folly of appearing before 
her unannounced, and imploring her by the most 
endearing titles to awake once more and bless his 
sight with recovered health. Long, long was it 
ere the fainting maid revived from the shock of 
joy she had received. 

“ Surely, surely it must have been the vain, 
delusive ramblings of a dream toying with my 
feelings,” she murmured, looking cautiously 
around her, “yet still I wander/' she continued, 
with increasing emotion, as her eyes rested on the 
anxious countenance of the once handsome youth. 

“ Not so, Elizabeth,” said Maurice, lor ’twas he. 
“ Then it is sure reality,” sbe rapturously re¬ 
sponded, fixing an enquiring gaze upon his scared 
features. 

“ You see I am sadly altered since last I was 
here,” he pursued despondingly, observing her 
manner, “yes, Miss Hastings, it is out of roy 
power to offer an Adonis to your acceptance, my 
heart alone has escaped uninjured from that glo¬ 
rious field that crushed the proud, presumptuous 
hopes of an ambitious roan; but I stray/’ he pro¬ 
ceeded, with deep feeling, “ perhaps ere now you 
are thinking of a rejection to the lacerated soldier!” 

u Oh! Alfreton, how can you wound me by 
such a supposition; does my present appearance 
say you have been forgotten, or think ye such deep 
feelings cat* ever be erased ? No! never, neverr’ 
she emphatically concluded, as she faintly repelled 
the warm embrace of the now happy Alfreton; 
Some evenings subsequent to this interview 


happiness had attained its acme at the villa; for, 
seated around the social hearth of Mr. Hastings 
were Colonel Tavistock, Felix, and Maurice, now 
Colonel Alfreton, who, at the united entreaties of 
those present, was briefly relating the adventures 
of his rather singular escape, and in the relation of 
his story he plainly narrated the apparent mystery 
by attributing his safety to the grateful exertions 
of a French girl, whose father’s life he had spared 
the day preceding the one so unlucky to himself; 
fever had been the consequence of his wounds, and 
since their infliction he had lain the greater part of 
the time deprived of reason; however, by the un¬ 
remitting attentions of these kind but poor people, 
he at length was restored to convalescence, in 
which state he hastened to greet those roost dear 
to him. 

One morning, towards the end of May, the sun 
had risen in all his splendour, and speedily chased 
the misty vapours of night from the face of the 
earth, the full swelling notes of a lark, as he rose 
to meet the glorious luminary of day, echoed 
through the woods that lay within the precincts of 

D-; the fanning zephyrs that played through 

the air sufficiently cooled the morning breeze, 
making it delightful and refreshing to those who, 
fond of the beauties of nature, willingly shake off 
the heavy chains of Morpheus to welcome smilios 
morn; the waters of the stream quietly reposea 
beneath the rays of the sun, looking like a lake of 
burnished gold studded with myriads of glittering 
gems; in short, there was nothing wanting to add 
to the beauty of the scene, for the minor objects 
of creation leisurely unfolded their natural per¬ 
fections as the hour advanced when busy mortals 
resume their daily toils. The deep-toned clock of 

D-church had chimed the hour of eight, when 

the merry bells of that ancient pile struck up a 
lively peal, an unusual stir of bustle pervaded the 
village, happy groups of gaily attired youths and 
maidens passed to and fro in hurried succession, 
proclaiming in their joyous countenances the plea¬ 
sures likely to ensue from the day of jubilee. 

“ Give me credit for a good prophet, lad/' ex¬ 
claimed Colonel Tavistock to Alfreton as he, with 
his nephew and Maurice, repaired to the villa. 

“ Faith, thou deservest praise,” was the latter’s 
lively reply, “ and for thy correctness in this same 
fortunate prognostication I shall have thy name 
inserted in the immortal roll of soothsayers.” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the other, “ I see 
thou hast gratitude, but I believe my powers of 
foresight were rather obscured, for I spoke not of 
a double wedding; zounds,” he continued in an 
elevated tone, “ it does my old heart good to be 
made sharer of so much happiness.” 

An audible prayer of blessing greeted the bridal 
party as their splendid equipage 9 lowly moved 
toward the church, the unsophisticated hearts of 
the villagers prompting them to arch the way from 
the villa with beautiful garlands of May’s sweet 
flowers. The ceremony commenced, and with a 
grateful feeling to the Almighty author of his bliss, 
Colonel Alfreton received the trembling hand of 
his beauteous bride, whilst the delighted George 



contract which no mortal can rend asunder, and 
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the happy party returned to partake of a collation 
at the villa. The good cheer of old England was 

S lentifully supplied to the rejoicing tenantry of 
Ir. Hastings; an ox, roasted whole, adorned the 
feast, its savoury food being aided by the most 
luxuriant viands, to regale the various Epicurean 
tastes of the numerous guests in the afternoon. 

Colonel Alfreton, with his lady, left D-for 

his paternal seat, near Cranbrook, where they in¬ 
tended to spend the honey-moon. 

There in a calm retreat so richly fraught 
With mental light and melody of thought 
To pass their happpier hours. 
Liverpool. J. Stewart. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

Bv the Author of Parables from the 
German, &c., &c. 

The Creator of the world summoned in con¬ 
sultation the chiefs of the heavenly hosts, the sub¬ 
ject was the creation of man. Then spake the 
angel of Justice: “Ah! create him not! he will 
deal unjustly towards his brethren, oppress the 
helpless, and cruelly entreat the weak and 
feeble. ,, 

“ Create him not!” spake the angel of Peace, 
“ he will defile the earth with human blood, the 
first born of his race will slay his brother 1” 

“ Thy sanctuary with falsehood will he profane, 
even though thou stamp thine hallowed image on 
his form !” spake the angel of Truth. 

Thus they prayed, when Mercy, the Eternal 
Father’s youngest, best-loved child, approached his 
throne, and embraced his knees : “ Form him,” 
thus she spake, “ Father! to thine own imagine, a 
child of thy bounty and love; when all thy servants 
forsake him, then will I seek and with affection 
succour him, and even his errors overrule for good. 
The hard and unpitying heart will I teach to sym¬ 
pathize and inclioe to mercy, and when he strays 
from truth and peace, when he offends against 
justice and equity, the consequences of his faults 
shall return upon himself, and with love correct 
and amend him.” 

The Father of mercy smiled upon the gentle 
supplicant, and formed man, a weak failing crea¬ 
ture, but even in his error, a child of his bounty and 
kindness, a son of love and mercy, whom he cor¬ 
rects but to amend. 

Remember then, O man! thine origin, and 
when tempted to severity and injustice, forget not 
that of all the Divine attributes it was Mercy that 
elected thee to life, bears still with thy folly and 
ingratitude, pities thee, and corrects but to save 
thee! 

T1IE IRISH GIRL’S LAMENT FOR HER 
EXILED LOVER. 


The blue sea rolls between us, 

And bears upon its breast, 

Each flower of hope I cherished, 

And cherished still the best. 

Like those of Summer withered. 

Where not a trace is seen. 

They leave but a remembrance 
Of what they once had been. 

Tbe blue sea rolls between us, 

The branoh is on the shore; 

But the heart that once was in it, 

Can bud with life no more. 

The spirit dwells in other climes, 

In a land for o'er the sea; 

Its rest is there where e’re thou'lt go, 

My Connor Bawn with thee. 

The blue sea rolls between us, 

Yet I don’t love thee less, 

Because the cloud of sorrow passed 
O’er all our happiness. 

I could not love if I had thought 
On thy brow the spot of sin; 

Oh no ! however dark without, 

Thy heart is white within. 

The blue sea rolls between us, 

Yet do not think that I, 

Am like the birds of summer, 

To fly with Summer's sky; 

Or when the mountain torrent, 

Shall pass of yellow dye, 

Forget the bright white pebbles. 

Which ’neatn its waters lie. 

The blue sea rolls between ns, 

Each billow in its might, 

Which breaks upon tbe golden strand, 

With many sparkles bright. 

Ob do not think thy Kathleen’s love. 

Is like that glittering shore. 

Not bearing on its bosom 

What there was traced before. 

Tbe blue sea rolls between us 
Now—thou star upon my heart; 

Yet when Death’s waves shall bear me o’er 
To thee, oh ne’er to part; 

Then shadowed o’er her Connor Bawn, 

Shall Kathleen’s spirit be. 

And they who parted were in life. 

Shall meet beyond that sea. 

Grind a M. 


Hartz Mountains. —Tbe mines of the Hartz 
mountains in Hanover produce annually from 9 to 
11 marcs (4 to 5 pounds English) of gold; about 
5,000 marcs (if,540 pounds) of silver; upwards of 
80,000 quintals of iron; about 3,000 quintals of 
copper ; 50 quintals of tin; 100,000 quintals of lead 
and litharge; 200,000 quintals of salt; 2,260,000 
bailies of coal*; and 1,500 quintals of sulphur. 


The blue sea rolls between us, 
Thou pulse of my young heart; 
And my morning star has faded 
Since thou and I did part. 

Alas! it rose in brightness, 

Too brilliant long to last; 

Tbe flower that blooms tbe soonest 
Is soonest overcast. 


The two paths of Virtue,— There are two paths 
by which man strives to ascend to Virtue: if the 
one is closed to thee the other is open. The for- 
tunste acquire her by the struggles of action, the 
unfortunate by the pains of suffering. Happy he 
whose friendly fate has conducted him throogn both. 
— Schiller . 
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ALICE DE BOUVERIE—AN OLD MAN’S 
TALE. 

EDITED BY “CLEON.” 

Reader, I am an old man,—one who has seen 
much of the world, and known much of the trials 
of this life, and the following tale is but a record 
of circumstances which occurred many years ago. 
Names and places have been carefully altered, and 
I am not aware that there are any living who 
can recognize the personages which figure in the 
narrative. I give it to the world, because I be¬ 
lieve that it contains an important moral, and is 
therefore calculated to do good. Should Hive, 
and should you yet be desirous of hearing another 
of the recollections of an old man, at no distant 
time I may be enabled to satisfy your wish. 
Reader, one who is near the grave, and to whom 
the pomps of this world are as nothing, bids you a 
kind yet solemn farewell. 

I. 

By the expiring embers of a fire, which cast a 
dull and flickering light on the carved wainscot of 
a small but lofty room, sat one whose face, red and 
bloated, bore marks of a recent debauch. To the 
truth of which, two empty and one full decanter 
placed on a gilded table with the usual accom¬ 
paniment of wine glasses, gave an undeniable 
testimony. It was a gloomy apartment, such as 
may be found in every old country house—lighted 
by one gothic casement of painted glass, in which 
the family arms and the proud crest of an eagle 
were everywhere apparent. But now, the little 
light that usually penetrated through its dimly- 
coloured panes, was almost totally obscured by 
curtains of rich crimson damask, which proceeding 
from the antiquely-carved cornice, half shaded the 
window, and swept the floor with heavy folds. 
And gloomy as was the room, it was made yet 
more drear by the wailing music of the November 
breeze, which howling in all its fury, dashed 
amongst the leafless boughs of the adjoining park, 
and ever and anon came down the ancient chimney 
in fitful gusts. The gentleman who occupied the 
chair, was yet young, and had once being emi¬ 
nently handsome, although his features were now 
brutalized from a life of constant dissipation. 
Apparently he was dozing, but he stirred at the 
approach of a richly liveried domestic, who now 
entered the room. 

w My Lady, Sir,” said the man, “desires to 
speak with you.** 

“ Did not she know that I was in my own 
room, where I never wish to be disturbed by any 
foolish errand sent by a foolish woman ?" inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Clifford, in no gentle tone of voice. 

“ Yes Sir, but my Lady has received bad news 
from St. Julian's Priory, her aunt is alarmingly 

“ Indeed—well Johuson, you may go and tell 
Mrs. Clifford that, although I never leave this 
room till an appointed hour, yet, for once, I will 
break through my rules, and attend her in the 
library,—and, Johnson, how did your Lady hear 
from Cornwall V 9 

** By the post, Sir, it was later than usual to-day, 
and is only just in,*’ answered the man. 

“ Well you may go now, and give my message— 


but stop, has Cooper sent the Burgundy in to¬ 
day ? and Harris, the gamekeeper, has he been 
here?" 

“ I do not think Harris has been, but I will en¬ 
quire ; the wine was sent this morning." 

“That will do," the man bowed and retired. 

“And now," muttered Mr. Clifford as the door 
closed, “ what can have happened ? Is that old 
fox, Lady St. Julian, ill 7 she cannot mean to go 
off just now. By Jupiter! it would be a lucky 
thing—I cannot go on much longer—the estates 
are mortgaged, and some of her thousands would 
be very acceptable. I always hated her—an old 
miserly woman—but I always had affection for her 
money bags. However, she may get well, and dis¬ 
appoint me yet. But adieu, oh thou bright wine! 
thou god of joviality! I must now attend my 
whining wife." Mr. Clifford rose, yawned, and 
left the room. 

II. 

In the library of Marston Manor House, sate a 
lady whose exquisite beauty, though clouded with 
deep sorrow, was such as would enchant the most 
casual observer. She was very sad, for she was 
bitterly weeping, and she held in her hand a letter 
blotted with tears. A step was heard in the cor¬ 
ridor, the door opened, and Mr. Clifford entered 
with a gloomy brow, which darkened when he be¬ 
held her excessive grief. 

“ Really," said he in a cold tone, “ this is a most 
extraordinary appearance—to what am I to infer 
this display? Is it that you imagine your beauty 
looks more entrancing when melted iu tears ? or 
is it merely that you know, and are daily told that 
I detest weeping above all things ? I am aware 
that the last reason were quite sufficient to explain 
this disgusting scene." 

“ Henry," said the lady, calmly, for she had 
dried her eyes, and by a strong effort restrained 
her anguish, “ the cause of my grief is, as you well 
know, very different to what you are pleased to 
impute it. But my aunt is ill, very ill, her lawyer 
writes word that there is but little chance of her 
recovery, and wishes me to hasten there with the 
utmost dispatch. I sent for you—and I am sorry 
that my message should have interrupted you—to 
say that if you have no objection, I shall set off 
directly, and even theu I maybe too late. But be 
so kind as to read the letter, and you will then 
perceive that I have not exaggerated the necessity 
of ray speedy journey." 

Mr. Clifford took the letter and read it. At 
one time he thought of refusing permission to his 
wife, of obliging her to remain at home, on the plea 
that her company was not needed at St. Julian's 
Priory,—but ne remembered, that should her aunt 
by any unlucky chance recover, she might be of¬ 
fended at his wife's absence, and alter her will— 
a circumstance not to be thought of without trem¬ 
bling, as he full well knew that money, if possible, 
must be had some where, or else his total ruin 
must take place. At length, however, an ap¬ 
parently reluctant consent to the journey was 
given, and after a cold farewell on his part, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford parted—he to the society of his 
bottle, she to prepare for her hasty and unexpected 
journey, In half an hopjjs time from the scene 
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related above, Mrs. Clifford with her own servant 
was on her way to Cornwall. 

m. 

Alice de Bouverie was the only child of a proud 
but poor and disappointed man, of a high Irish 
family. Mr. de Bouverie, at the age of five and 
twenty, found himself with a wife and child re¬ 
duced to a state very nearly approaching to penury. 
He had relatives of high rank and fortune, but they 
were far too mean to assist, or even to know their 
poor relation, and he was far too proud to solicit 
their aid. His mother's brother, Lord Delmere 
Seaton, had indeed some years ago proclaimed his 
intention of making his nephew his heir; but he 
was a man who, when once offended, never con¬ 
descended to forgive, and whose opinion, according 
to himself, was infallible. Such a man could have 
little sympathy with the generous, yet rash youth, 
and unfortunately an event occurred which for ever 
deprived Edward de Bouverie of his uncles 
patronage. The young man fell in love, and what 
was more, married, and that too without waiting 
for Lord Delmere Seaton's permission. Such an 
offence could never be expiated, never forgiven, 
although the lady was beautiful and of good family, 
wanting nothing save, alas! in many people the 
most important thing—money. An angry inter¬ 
view succeeded the marriage, and uncle and 
nephew parted, each exasperated with each other, 
never to meet again. 

His wife, the daughter of a General, was indeed 
most beautiful, and Edward, when he pressed her 
to his own arms, as his own Gertrude, his own 
wife, felt that he was possessed of a far greater 
treasure than all his uncle's wealth. But change 
is ever taking place in this transitory life, the grave 
is for ever enclosing in its cold embrace, the forms 
of the loved and cherished, and those who are the 
happiest in the morning are frequently the most 
miserable at night. Gertrude de Bouverie, in the 
second year of her marriage, died in giving birth to a 
daughter. It were vain to attempt to describe the 
agony of the widowed husband as he looked upon 
the dead ; it is sufficient for the purposes of this 
paper, to state that, in a desolate cottage on the 
Irish coast, Mr. de Bouverie, a heart-broken man, 
with his orphaned child and her old nurse, retired 
to dwell in almost unbroken solitude. 

There, then, in a state of rigid exile from the 
world, the smiling infant grew up into a beautiful 
girl. Happily, Mr. de Bouverie’s hatred of man 
did not prevent him from educating his daughter 
with the utmost care. Accordingly, at the age of 
fifteen, Alice was not only lovely, but well in¬ 
formed, and conversant with the sterling literature 
of her country. Accustomed to hear the world 
spoken of as a scene of vanity and suffering, where 
the rich trample down the poor, and where the 
vicious trample over the good, she had no wish to 
leave her mountain home, no desire to mix with the 
great and proud, and no inclination to change her 
situation of life. Contented with the sterner beau¬ 
ties of nature, the mighty ocean, and the eternal 
hills, she sighed not for the soft charms of a more 
congenial climate, and had no thoughts of roving 
amid the orange bowers and marble temples of the 
luxuriant South. And she was happy, for she 
dreamed not of change, nor thought that the bout 


was at band, when she should be obliged to part 
for ever from her father, and to bid adieu unto her 
quiet home. 

It was on a soft and warm May morning, that 
Mr. de Bouverie complained of illness. Every 
remedy that the old Kathleen could suggest was 
tried in vain,and he rapidly grew worse; whilst it 
was with a faulteiing tone and weak voice, that he 
told his daughter that she must prepare for his 
speedy death. By his directions, a letter, which he 
had some time before written, was sent to the next 
village, and put in the post, and Alice observed 
that it was directed to Lady St. Julian, St. Julian’s 
Priory, Cornwall, an aunt of her's, of whose ex¬ 
istence she had but lately been made aware. Her 
father thought, and as it afterwards appeared 
thought correctly, that an appeal to the only sister 
of his wife, who Lad herself lost a husband and 
son, would not be in vain ; that Lady St. Julian 
would receive the daughter of her sister Gertrude 
with affection, and that Alice by the engaging man¬ 
ners, warm heart and excellent disposition, would 
speedily fill the place ofher lost child. Fortunately, it 
pleased Providence to comply with the prayers of 
the afflicted Alice, and to permit that the hand of 
death should be averted for a few weeks. A week 
had not elapsed before site was made comparatively 
happy by the presence of her affectionate aunt, who 
neglecting her own sorrows, and deserting her 
strictly kept retirement, hastened to soothe the last 
hours ofher Gertrude's husband. Consoled by the 
knowledge that Lady St. Julian would with gratir 
tude accept his precious charge,—that Alice to her 
would ever be as an only daughter, Mr. de Bou¬ 
verie calmly expired in the arms of his child, just 
one month from the day he was taken ill. 

Sacred be the grief of his daughter, the regret of 
her aunt, and let no one presume to draw the veil 
that shrouds their affliction. 

IV \ 

It is necessary to explain the reasons, which 
prevented Lady . St. Julian from before assisting 
Mr. de Bouverie and her niece, and in so doing, it 
will be furthermore necessary to relate some of the 
events in Lady St. Julian’s life. 

Florence Malcom, the daughter of General 
Malcom, and the sister of Gertrude de Bouverie, 
some years before the marriage of her sister, had 
given her hand and heart to Percy, ninth lord of 
St. Julians. There was but one thing which dimmed 
the brightness of her bridal, and lessened the ex¬ 
ultation of her relations at her truly fortunate 
marriage, and this one cause of sorrow, was the 
necessity which compelled her to leave her native 
land, and the protectors and friends of her youth, 
for the distant shore of a more sultry clime. Lord 
St Julian held a high official situation in the East, 
and he was obliged immediately after his marriage 
to hasten to his post. It was therefore with many 
forebodings, that his youthful bride parted from her 
home, lor it was uot in the course of human pro¬ 
bability natural, that she would ever see many of 
her friends again. It was of course only through 
a precarious correspondence, that she could hear 
from England, and from those she so dearly loved. 
It was therefore with earnest sorrow, that she heard 
from time to time, of her father's death, and her 

sister’s marriage. But this last event gave her 
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much less cause to grieve, for a long letter from patron,—and therefore to mertier memory is very 

the newly-made wife, assured her sister of her own dear. 

happiness, and of the good qualities of Edward de y 

Bouverie. Greater sorrows were however destined It were not meet in an and ignorant man to 

to cloud her life, and to try her fortitude, for at attempt to paint the sorrow of Alice de Bouverie, 
nearly the same time, she heard of her sister s w hen she lost her father, nor the unceasing kind- 
death, and that too communicated by a com. ness with which her aunt endeavoured to lessen 
partitive strauger-she lost her affectionate bus- her excessive grief. Rather would I speak of the 
band, who to her had ever been kind and attached, happiness whicli the orphan gradually regained, 
Thus afflicted, what remained for the widowed when the appointed season of mourning was over, 
Florence, save «to weep perpetual tears,” and to and when pomls of St . Julian’s Priory were 
sancUfy the memory of the departed by endless once more 0 ' Ded lo an admir i n g world. I say 
sorrow, and unceasing regret. Truly Horence St. .^ring, f or r tru | y none cou ld look on the fault- 
Julian had not read her Bible in vain, had not j ess f orm an( j beaming countenance of Alice, and 
done her duty to her Creator, and reaped no re- not M struck wilh her enlrancing appearance. At 
compence, for remembering that the past was fhe deatb of he r son, Lady St. Julian had come 
irrevitably gone by, and that tt was the duty of all int0 p 0ssess i on 0 f the Priory; for, although it took 
to bow unrepimngly to the decrees of Heaven, she its name from the family it was not lhelr principal 
turned to her only child, the image of the beloved seat- Manvers Court, in Yorkshire, had for many 
dead, and sought comfort in the affection of her years been lhe residenc e of the St. Julians, and at 
son, who, already grown up to manhood, had the decease of ^ young lord g0 soon after bis 
imitated the example of his parents, and was there- father, it, with the immense estates, fell toadis- 
fore all that was good and desirable. But little , ant branch of t |, e family, whose chief took the 
time elapsed from the death of her husband, till title, and who was therefore—Jasper,eleventh Lord 
the widow and orphan set sail for the distant shores ofSt . Julians. With this family, the aunt of Alice 
of happy England. Once arrived in Cornwu 1, was | iuIe acquainted; she had indeed, received 
Lady M. Julian, assisted by her son, sought eagerly u) any kind civilities from them at the time of her 
for Mr. de Bouverie and his daughter. Enquiries son * s deat h,-and had admired the frank bold cha- 
were made of the Delmere Seaton family, but he racter of the new lord, but from that time she had 
who had succeeded to the title and the wealth that closely secluded herself in her own domain, and 
once was to have been the possession of the dis- | ia( j ne ither received nor made any visits. Now, 
inherited, knew not his retreat, nor cared to however, it was different, the principal families of 
know. Mvertisements were inserted in numberless t j, e county hastened to pay their respects to Lady 
papers, but to no effect, and Lady St. Julian was St . Juliau, and to look at the youthful heiress; 
at last compelled to believe that Mr. de Bouverie whilst parties were given, balls announced, and ex- 
and his child were either dead, or had emigrated to cursions proposed, of all of which she was the 
America. Was she at length destined to kuow chlef ornameDU Willingly would I dilate on this 
peace. was the hand of Death stopped from seiz- happy time, but I may not, linger, and I have yet 
ing any more of those dear to her ? alas ! no 1 m uch to say before my story is finished. 

The new lord, now the only one she had to care Amongst all the young men, who bowed in 
for in the world, was rapidly siuking under a de- adoration, either to the beauty, or the supposed 
chne, and too soon those bells which had chimed wealth of Alice, none were so engaging in form 
so mernly at the approach of their lord to the seat anc j manners as Henry Clifford. Himself pos- 
of his ancestors, tolled sadly and deeply, as he was sesse d 0 f the lands of Marslon Manor, and the 
slowly borne to the family vault, there to rest in heir 0 f an 0 id an( j wealthy uncle, the riches of the 
death s quiet till the day of“Judgement. And then, maiden, it was supposed, could have little attrac- 
what did Florence St. Julian. she sought conso- tion for him. He had mixed much with the world, 
lation, and it was mercifully granted , she prayed had enjoyed the privilege of entering in the highest 
for help, and she prayed not in vain, and her words c i rc | e s of society, and was generally liked. Yet 
were taken from the Holy Book, for she mur- he was dissipated, and almost without principle, 
mured although he managed to conceal his evil traits most 

“ And now Lord, what is my hope ? even in thee carefully when in the society of St. Julian’s Priory; 
—yea in thee do I pot my trust.” f or he well knew that the pure mind of Alice 

Time passed on, till one memorable morning, would shrink from the least appearance of vice, 
when she for the first time knew that her niece, the with the greatest horror. Such was Henry Clif- 
daughter of her Gertrude was alive, and wanting ford, concealing a depraved disposition under a 
her assistance; till she learned that there were yet most fascinating form, and to the eyas of the worldf 
living those whom she might love, and who would a young man possessing the greatest attractions, 
return her affection, and then, as it has been before though in reality a thoroughly vicious rake. He 
related, she hastened to attend the sick bed of Mr. had seen many lovely women, but none so lovely 
de Bouverie. Reader, if I have continued too as Miss de Bouverie,—at least so he said, and this 
long over this part of my story, if I have exhausted and much more, of which the young themselves 
your patience in lingering over what you perchance can well tell, he whispered into the ears of the un¬ 
may deem a tissue of imaginary sorrows, I pray worldly, and therefore artless girl. Alas! his vows 
you pardon me, for I am| an old and weak man, were believed, his protestations listened to, and 
and my soul delights in thinking upon her who after three years had passed away from the time of 
was my greatest benefactor. Yes, Reader, Lady her father’s death, Alice, with the full consent o 

St. JoliaQ was my beneficent friend, my kind he aunt, and with the good wishes of all who 
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knew her, became the wife of Henry Clifford, and 
the mistress of Marston Manor. 

VI. 

It is not my intention to trespass much longer 
on your patience, most courteous reader, and there¬ 
fore, I snail enter into no detail as to the married 
life of Mrs. Clifford. It has been said, and to me 
it appears with much truth, that marriage is a lot¬ 
tery, that it is a chance if it turns out fortunately, 
and that to one happy pair there are many,.many 
miserable couples, and Mi. and Mrs. Clifford 
formed no exception to the general rule. Even 
before the honey-moon was over, many little cir¬ 
cumstances had occurred, which made Alice trem¬ 
ble for her future happiness, and for the good 
qualities of him who must be her partner for life. 
It would, however, be a mournful task to enlarge 
upon this part of my narrative. One cause, which 
undoubtedly influenced Mr. Clifford’s proceed¬ 
ings, was the disappointment he experienced when 
years passed away, and his lady bore him no heir 
to continue his ancient name and to inherit his 
family honours. This indeed, was a cause of 
much sorrow, both to him and Alice, and it re¬ 
quired much to prevent her from openly repining 
at the decree of Heaven, which debarred her from 
enjoying so great a bliss. Another cause of sor¬ 
row too, existed in the avowed dislike of her hus¬ 
band to the company of Lady St. Julian; her 
simple manners and stern condemnation of vice 
and dissoluteness, were indeed little suited to one 
who daily practised what she condemned. Thus, 
Alice was almost totally deprived of her aunt’s so¬ 
ciety,—and bitterly did she lament that a hus¬ 
band’s tyranny should cause a separation from the 
being she loved best on earth. Enough however, 
has been said to show, that it was a sad day when 
Alice de Bouverie became Alice Clifford,—when 
she left St. Julian’s Priory for Marston Manor. 

Thus have I attempted to explain the events 
which led to the scenes developed in the first and 
second chapters, and I will now rapidly conclude 
this protracted narrative. 

VII. 

On a chill raw evening, in November, a carriage 
splendidly blazoned with the arms of the Cliffords, 
but bearing evident marks of a hasty journey, drove 
up rapidly to the portals of St. Julians Priory. 
The door opened, and Mrs. Clifford envelloped in 
a large cloak, sprang out. 

“ Am I too late Wilders, am I too late V said 
she hoarsely, “ is my aunt yet alive, and can I see 
her V* But she stopped not to hear the old ser¬ 
vant’s answer, but rushing across the marble hall, 
and springing up the oaken staircase, she arrived at 
Lady St. Julian’s room. The door was closed, 
but it yielded to her eager touch, and she entered 
the apartment. 

On a lofty bier, covered with a velvet pall, was 
placed a coffin blazoned with the armorial bearings 
of the families of St. Julian and Malcom, whilst 
eight waxen tapers in massive silver candlesticks, 
threw a bright radiance on the features of the dead. 
The lofty walls were hung with black cloth, fes¬ 
tooned in draperies, ornamented with “ proud 
eschutcheons” placed between silver sconces, and 
it was indeed a splendid, yet solemn scene. Alice 


however, gave but one look, and then fell in die 
arms of the terrified Wilders, who with the other 
servants had followed her hasty steps. 

VUI. a r 

1 hive many old letters in my possession, ana I 
shall now select one, which will save me the task 
of explaining the last chapter. It was written by 
the son of Lord St. J ulian, who with his father had 
attended the last moments of the late lady, and it 
was addressed to his sister Helen, the day after the 
arrival of Mrs. Clifford. 

SEYMOUR ST. JULIAN TO HIS SISTER HELEN. 

** I related in my last hurried letter, the death of 
the excellent Lady St. Julian, and 1 now, dear 
Helen, proceed with my narrative. My father and 
myself only arrived a few hours before her death, 
but we were permitted to enter the chamber, and we 
remained till all was over. Her dying wishes seemed 
to relate to Mrs. Clifford, or as she called her, “ her 
dear Alice—her loved daughter,”—and much did 
she lament that she could not possibly arrive in time. 
Her last moments were tranquil, and I trust, my 
dearest sister, that the sight oi the peace and resig¬ 
nation with which the good can meet the last sum¬ 
mons, has not been without ita effect,—that it has 
left a lasting impression on my mind, and that it has 
confirmed my desire to attend to the dictates of vir¬ 
tue alone through life. 

“ Well, the next day passed over gloomily enough, 
and as the evening approached, we all anxiously and 
forebodingly awaited the arrival of Mrs. Clifford; 
well knowing the sorrow ahe would experience, 
when she should find that she was too late to receive 
her mother’s (for Lady St. Julian was indeed a mo¬ 
ther to her) last blessing. Unfortunately the car¬ 
riage drove up, just as my father and myself were 
engaged with Mr. Manx, the solicitor, or we might 
have avoided what immediately happened; for Mrs. 
Clifford, disregarding the servants, sprang out and 
hastily reached the door of the apartment in which 
the body reposed. The consequences were, most 
alarming,—she fell senseless in the arms of Wilders, 
as soon as she perceived the bier and the open coffin, 
and in that state waa carried to her own room. 
Doctor Lee’s assistance was engaged with the greatest 
dispatch, but she is still far too ill to leave her bed. 
Alas! my sister, how changed is Alice Clifford from 
the beautiful Alice de Bouverie we knew and. liked 
so well a few years ago. Her countenance is yet 
beautiful, but oh! so different. Her eyes still gleam 
with all their radiance, but her cheeks are sunk,— 
deprived of the peachy bloom which when last we 
saw her, we admired so much,—and her form is 
wasted from its symetrical proportions. She is evi¬ 
dently sinking under the doomed touch of consump¬ 
tion,—and 1 much doubt, whether she will live 
through another spring. And must not he be a de¬ 
testable villian who Las caused this change; who 
has treated the jewel confided to bia care with such 
neglect tyranny,—and who could glory in adding to 
his wife’s sorrows by preventing her from ever see¬ 
ing her beloved aunt! Yes, dear Helen, I can 
scarcely contain myself, when I think upon this 
man—this Mr. Clifford. 

“ When the funeral is over, I will again write to 
you, in the meantime, believe me to be yonr moat 
affectionate brother, 

" Seymour St. Julian.” 

IX. 


SEYMOUR ST. JULIAN TO HIS SISTER HELEN. 

Dearest Helen,— The mournful solemnity is 
over, and I am [glad to say that it was conducted 
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with fell doe decorum. It is now past midnight, but 
I feel no inclination to sleep, and therefore I again 
write to you. As soon as the procession bad re* 
turned from the church, Mr. Manx invited us to re¬ 
tire to the library to bear the will read. Our party 
consisted of our father, who was chief mourner; 
Mr. Clifford in tbe place of his wife, who has not 
yet left her room ; Sir Henry Malcolm, a cousin of 
the deceased; and myself. As Mr. Clifford has 
been here for tbe last two days, I have had an op¬ 
portunity of viewing his conduct; and it has dis¬ 
gusted me greatly ; although he has endeavoured to 
conceal his natural baseness under a cloak of wit 
and good humour. Wit and good humonr at a fu¬ 
neral ! But dearest, it would have shocked you to 
have heard bis imprecations and curses, when he 
learned from the will, that Lady St. Julian had left 
the property to bis wife, hut had so left it, that he 
himself could have no controul over the estates ; no 
voice in the management of the wealth. Cursing 
the departed lady, as a fanatical miser, and his wife 
as a wheedling fool, he abruptly left tbe apartment, 
and soon after the house; leaving a note addressed to 
Mrs. Clifford, the contents of which I have not 
heard, hut I understand he therein expressed his 
admiration at her “ consummate duplicity,** and in¬ 
formed her, that as she bad by her “ exquisite ma¬ 
nagement” obtained the possession of her aunt’s 
wealth, and would no doubt wish to reside at St. 
Julian’s Priory, be for his own part, should not de¬ 
sire her to trouble herself to visit Marston Manor 
again. Thus, dear Helen, a separation has for ever 
taken place, and Henry Clifford has by his own mis¬ 
conduct for ever parted from his wife. Handsome, 
very handsome legacies are left to both of us, and 
to General Malcom. The old servants have all been 
left presents, some of them annuities, and the poor 
have not been forgotten. But the estate of St. Ju¬ 
lian’s and a large sum of money, have of course been 
left to Alice Clifford, or os poor Lady St. Julian in 
her will says, •* to my beloved foster-child, Alice, 
the wife of Henry Clifford.” Alas ! she will not be 
his wife long, nor the possessor of St. Julian many 
months. Thus, I think, I have told you every par¬ 
ticular, and I am sure that whilst you feel grateful 
to tbe deceased for her kindness to yourself, you 
will join me in saying, that few women nave suffered 
so many mental afflictions, and yet have borne them 
with such resignation to the will of God. 

•* Ever yours, 

** Seymour.” 

“ I trust, dear mother is well; tell her my father 
will write to morrow, but that at present he is much 
engaged. Poor Mrs. Clifford remains very ill, and 
I wish you, dear Helen, were here to attend to her. 
Perhaps it may be managed so. Tell Henry de 
Greve that he will hear from me soon, about our 
journey to Scotland, whether he means to go to spend 
the Christmas with his father ?” 

X. 

Lady St. Julian died in November. Id the 
April of the succeeding year, the following ap¬ 
peared in the county paper :— 

“ Died,—lamented by all who knew her, Alice, 
the wife of Henry Clifford Esq., of Marston Manor, 
Hants. She was tbe heiress of her aunt Lady St. 
Julian, of St. Julian’s Priory, in this county, who 
died at the commencement of last winter. Tbe loss 
of Mrs. Clifford will be much felt by tbe poor on her 
immense estates, and indeed by every one who had 
the honour of her acquaintance. Her disease was a 
decline, accelerated by the sorrow she felt at the 
decease of Lady St. Julias, with whom she had lived 


before her marriage—when Miss de Bouverie,—and 
whom she regarded with the greatest affection. The 
estates, burdened with an annuity of one thousand 
pounds to the testator’s husband, are left to the Hon. 
Seymour St. Julian, only son of tbe present Lord 
St. Julian. Mrs. Clifford was the only daughter of 
Edward de Bouverie, Esq., (who was a nephew of 
Lord Delemere-Seaton) and of Gertrude, the (laughter 
of General Malcom, and the sister of tbe late Lady 
St. Julian. Her premature death will be sincerely 
mourned.” 

Reader, I have done. There is a moral incul¬ 
cated in the foregoing narrative, but I leave it un¬ 
told, conscious that it may be easily discovered. 
In conclusion, I wish you all happiness, and once 
more say, farewell. 


A SKETCH TAKEN IN TIIE YEAR 1834. 

“ Have you heard the news Mr. Oldforth ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Puff, with a most dolorous ex¬ 
pression of voice, and feature, as she intercepted 
the approach of the itenerant divine, at the door 
of the apartment, in which her visitors were 
seated. 

“ News! ma’am,” he repeated, “ I cannot say 
that I have—pray what is it V’ 

“ Oh 1 Sir, shocking! the troops are ordered for 
town to-morrow morning, to prevent the influx of 
the trades-union; and six great guns have gone off 
this morning !” 

" Dear me Madam, is this correct?” 

H Come in Sir, come io, here is a lady who has 
seen the orderly book, and such is the fact I assure 
you.” 

" Well, well Madam, I can only say that God 
is able to shelter Lebanon to its centre,” so saying 
the speaker, in compliance with the invitation of 
the hostess, entered the parlour, and with a recog- 
nitory “ Ah friend Puff!” to the Artist, and a stiff 
bend of the head to the remainder of the circle, 
slowly seated himself. The portentous words that 
had heralded his entrance, and the harsh tones in 
which they were uttered, had drawn the attention 
of the widow and her daughter upon him ; he was 
a short thick-set man with a very large head, and 
heavy repulsive features, over which an evasive 
and sinister smile wreathed itself with a doubtful 
and even disagreeable expression ; his manner was 
at once cringing, yet overbearing; and distinctive 
of ignorance, and vulgarity; he looked towards 
the widow for the confirmnation of Mrs. Puff’s 
intelligence, and thus called on for its repetition 
she rejoined 

“ *Tis too true Sir, I assure you, every officer 
and private not on duty here, is to be in readiness 
on the parade to-morrow morning at ten o’clock ; 
the horse also, Sir, and a detachment of marines 
are under orders.” 

u I thought such would be the end of it, ’ re¬ 
turned Mr. Oldforth,“ now then let Church and 
State look to itself ; this will prove to demonstra¬ 
tion I trust, which is the strongest, the people or 
the oligarch).” 

“ Oh ! my good Sir, it is really awful, the coun¬ 
try is in a dreadful state,” replied the widow, not 
questioning the loyal feelings of the speaker. “ We 
want a few clever men to set all to rights—two or 
three like Pitt or—” 
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“Alas! alas for Balaam’s ass!” interrupted 
the local preacher, in a voice rendered more than 
naturally discordant from excitement, “ it had a 
very long head, but little brains to boast of—he 
madam ! a selfish, crafty statesman ! what would 
he do for us at this crisis, except in the arbitrari¬ 
ness of power to put a broader seal on any instru¬ 
ment that would enslave and impoverish the peo¬ 
ple— the day is gone bye when his art could 
enthrall and controul this nation—and was it 
possible to find such another incarnation of satanic 
venom and cunning, what would he avail against 
a whole kingdom, struggling for independence as 
this, thanks to the dissemination of that enlighten¬ 
ing religion, which is daily throwing off the im¬ 
positions put upon us, by that most detestable, 
and d—m—n—able coalition of Church and 
State.” 

The orthodox widow raised her eye brows to 
their utmost extension, and the Tory girl on the 
opposite side looked lightning at the bigoted and 
presuming malcontent, who thus blasphemed a 
sacred union she had been accustomed to regard, 
with something allied to reverence. Here the col¬ 
loquy was interrupted by the return of Mr. Puff, 
who had left the room shortly after Mr. Oldforth’s 
entrance, and the widow seizing the opportunity 
arose to go. 

“ Oh ! stay a little longer,” exclaimed the for¬ 
mer, “ it is beautifully moonlight, and you are so 
near home—I have not seen you for a length of 
time—what have you been doing with yourself?” 

u I should certainly have stept in before,” said 
the widow, smiling, “ but as I have been telling 
Mrs. Puff, I have been suffering a great deal with 
rheumatism.” 

“ Indeed ! I’m sorry to hear it—I am at the 
first of it I assure you.” 

“ Oh! it is not likely my indisposition should 
make much stir in the neighbourhood ; it would 
be auother thing if I was young and beautiful,” 
returned the widow, with a sigh for “ bye gone 
years.” 

4t I don’t know what difference those circum¬ 
stances could possibly make to me,” rejoined the 
Benedict, with a glance of suffering resignation to¬ 
wards his better half, and the numerous small fry, 
that garnished the back, and elbows of his chair. 

“ Why 1” said the lady, rather at a loss from 
the very literal way in which her words had been 
applied, “ those are objects of very general inte¬ 
rest, and consequently of—” 

“ Ah ! ma’am, they have lost their interest for 
me except in a very general way,” interrupted the 
Artist. 

“ But not for me !” cried the exclaimist against 
Church and State, in a sudden and loud tone,— 
“ I am an admirer and follower of beauty in every 
one—at all times, and all places.” 

The widow, a little conciliated, turned upon 
him a look of condescending sweetness, and halted 
in her progress towards the door, as if to listen to 
the remainder of so flattering a declaration, (she 
had been a fine woman, and like Elizabeth of old, 
at sixty-five her good opinion was easily obtained 
through the medium of a compliment, expressed 
or implied). 

The man smiled grimly at her in return, as he 


rejoined, “ Perhaps you are not acquainted with 
the sort of beauty I allude to madam ?” 

“ The beauty of the mind sir, doubtless,” re¬ 
plied the lady with the same benignity of aspect, 
(for she prided herself on her mental attainments.) 

“ The beauty of holiness madam, the rose of 
Sharon! the lily of Mount Lebanon is the un¬ 
fading beauty that I reverence—all other is but 
filthy rags in my sight—behold it is as the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is not— 
and I question if the earth-worm finds it a daintier 
morsel than plainer or coarser flesh.” 

To this unexpected tirade, uttered with a malig¬ 
nity of countenance that suited with the rancour of 
his expressions, although veiled under the masque 
of religious zeal, the widow appeared at a loss 
for a suitable reply, and the self-elected preacher 
observing her at a nonplus, was just about to fol¬ 
low up his triumph and strip her of whatever pre¬ 
tensions the thread bare morality of her profession 
might wrap her in, when the good lady finding 
herself no match for him in the weapon of his 
attack, (which indeed she had ever regarded as a 
source of consolation and instruction, and not as 
the engine of contention and party spleen), moved 
quickly towards the door, and making some com¬ 
mon place remark on what he had said, bowed 
distantly to the controversialist, and bidding the 
family a good night, placed her arm in that of the 
tall proud-browed girl by her side and departed. 

After they were gone, a perfect torrent of abuse 
was poured out on the haughtily named coalition, 
and its erring and foolish supporters, and many 
bitter things were said of its reign being now about 
to close, and that tithes and intolerance would 
both come to an end together. The Artist in the 
heat of his argument, and animosity, offered to 
bet his brother leveller that the Bishops would be 
kicked from their benches in the House of Peers, 
before the next Session of Parliament; but of this 
the other was so assured, that to accept the bet 
would be to bet against his own judgment, and 
therefore this decission was agreed to nem dis. 
And there sat I, the lineal descendant of one of 
that storied seven , who bad braved the dungeon, 
(and doubtless would the block,) to prove their 
earnestness in the defence of that church, that was 
thus grossly vituperated by these secedersfrom it, 
by one of those strange, but frequent alternations 
of fortune, a poor dependant, obliged to hear all 
that I had looked upon as holy desecrated and 
abused, yet without the possibility of replying to, 
or refuting the impntations cast on the religion of 
my fathers, and the principles of that constitu¬ 
tion, that has hitherto found its safety in uphold¬ 
ing it. 

I almost forgot that a governess cannot safely 
impugn the opinions of her proprietor’s, any more 
than Van Amburgh’s lions can the point of supe¬ 
riority with him. And I was delighted when a 
long, and very loud prayer from Mr- Old forth, 
left me at liberty to retire to my own apartment, 
and my own reflections. The sentiments I had 
heard this evening, were new to me, and as strange 
as they were novel, and broached with all the rude 
coarseness of vulgar fanaticism sounded repul¬ 
sively, and little less than awful to one accustomed 
to that devotion to king and constitution, synony- 
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MY GIRLHOOD’S HAUNT. 


raous with protestantism in Ireland. I drew forth 
my diary, and having nothing else to write, I tran¬ 
scribed the conversation as it appears ; I had just 
penned the departure of the widow and her daughter, 
when Mrs. Puff entered the room and inquired for 
a book in which the children had been reading. I 
wholly unmindful of open manuscript, hastened to 
the school-room to procure it, and on my return 
instantly read, in the reddened forehead of Mrs. 
Puff and the pointed rudeness of her manner, that 
she had read my manuscript. Unfortunately the 
likenesses were too faithful, and the details too 
minute, to be for an instant mistaken ; and I felt, 
as she most ungraciously snatched the book from 
roe, and flounced out of the room, that I might ex¬ 
claim with Othello, “ my occupation was gone. 
Indeed had any doubt remained, the sudden ac¬ 
cession of annoyance I met with, not only from 
Mr. and Mrs. Puff,'but from all the little Puffs, 
fully convinced me, that the sooner I evacuated 
my governess-ship the better. And thus was my 
first attempt at independence frustrated by that 
mania for scribbling, that without any given pur¬ 
pose, has occupied every leisure moment of my 
existence. And here with the authority of experi¬ 
ence, let me counsel the young of both sexes, to 
eschew pen, ink, and paper ; there is a lure in 
every line, that will wile you on from page to page, 
till you are lost in a labyrinth of waste paper of 
your own compiling. Worldly advancement will 
be lost sight of; your health, and eye-sight, will 
both suffer; and by-and-bye when common sense 
gives you an appetite for the things of this world, 
you will regret as I do, the little Puffs that were 
so foolishly left unfinished. 

Purfleet, Essex . Alice Wauncliffe. 


And all around me and about were waving corn¬ 
fields spread, 

With poppies flaunting here and there, their showy 
flags of red; 

While far away, like shadow's grey, 

The distant mountains rise, 

(I used to fanoy that from them one soon might 
reach the skies.) 


One shadow only rested there, where all was fresh 
and bright, 

One gloomy relic to recall the spirit from its flight 
Of joy and love, that rdse above 

All earthly feeling there, . 

Where God bad shadowed forth himself in things ao 
pure and fair. 

Yet ’midst the sunshine, and the flowers, one object 
dimly rose, 

To make the landscape tenderer, and deepen its re- 
pose; 

Though strangely there, where all was fair. 

Its shadow darkly fell, . 

Solemn as if ’midst revelry was heard a passing bell. 


It was an ancient ruin, with its walls of dismal grey, 
And round about were scattered graves in saddening 
array; 

Not trimly kept, as if there slept 
Loved forms beneath each mound, 

But all distorted, grim, and gaunt, they cumbered 
the ground. , 


No sexton there, for many years hid delved with 
pick or spade : 

The carrion crow had fled to ply, in other fields bis 


trade ; 

For nought but stone, and gristly hone. 

Remained of the crowd 

That for centuries of bye-gone years, to the scythe 
armed king bad bowed. 


MY GIRLDHOOD’S HAUNT. , 

It is ss if but yesterday, I trod that lonely track, 

So life-like, and distinctly does memory bring it 
hack; 

I fancy now the hill’s dark brow 

With yellow broom flowers crowned, 

As if a golden circlet on a Nubian’s head were bound. 

And that sweet rill so clear and blue that rippled 
at its base, 

And seemed all sportively to dare the sunbeams to 
a chace; 

Now stealing 'neath some leafy wreath, 

That o'er its margin grew • 

Acanthus, or veronica with upturned eyes ot blue. 


And then anon, all dimpling, as if with infelt laugh- 

It darted from its biding place with sunshine spark 
ling after; 

Oh ! even new, when on my brow, 

The summer sunbeams glow, 

I fancy back the freshness of that brooklets ceaseless 
flow. 


Tall sedges fringed its margin, and on the side bank 
The first pale primroses of spring, the first blue vio¬ 


lets were; 

And votive June, at summer's noon, 

First there her garlands hung. 

And wieaths of tawny woodbine, to the wild white 

roees clung. 


Within that roofless pile, all things had fallen to 
decay— 

Tablet, and fount, and altar stone, had crumbled 
awav, 

And by the mass amid the grass, 

Its tripplo cross lay low, «... , - 

And in its place, an ivy pall was flitting to and fro. 

Yet here beneath the aspen's shade, that trembled 
tho’ no breath, 

Stir’d through the grass that carpeted this ancient 
ball of death, 

I loved to sit, in musing fit, 

Till warned by some bright star 
That twilight soon would merge in night, and home 
was still afar. 

Purfleet . Alice Warncliffe. 


Frederick the Great, of Prussia, waa informed 
hat, during the carnival at Berlin, one of his officers 
vho’ was on duty at Potsdam, was in the habit of 
Lbsenting himself from bis station to enjoy the 
raieties of the masked balls at the theatre. As bis 
nformation was particular respecting tbe cosiume 
)f the officer, tbe King went to the assembly en 
nasque , and discovering the intelligence he bad 
received was correct, be went up to him and whis¬ 
pered in his ear, “ I am told, Sir, in confidence, 
[hat you have left your post." “Then, replied the 
officer, “ 1 am sure you would not be such a scoun¬ 
drel as to betray me.” 
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BEADS FROM THE ROSARY OF A FRENCHMAN. 


BEADS FROM THE ROSARY OF A 
FRENCHMAN. 

No. II. 

Suicidal Intentions. 

George D'Arcy arose one morning after a sleep¬ 
less night, in the worst of all possible humours, 
swearing like an omnibus cad, and denouncing hot 
kidneys and cold champagne as the prolific parents 
of a hundred incubi! He rang the bell, received 
his obsequious valet with a volley of abuse and a 
kick, and then took refuge in a brown study, whilst 
he absently went through the evolutions of the 
toilet. 

** By Apollo,” said he, though being no poet he 
had no privilege of swearing by his godship, 
“ life is a strange invention. I am tired of what I 
have seen here of its follies, and have a mind to 
see what is beyond it, if I could but discover the 
best mode of quitting it. Let me consider how I 
can best discard the envelope of life that now 
shrouds my spirit. All sorts of minerals and 
metals,—poisons derived from earths and petals,— 
and every chemical auxiliary to destruction are in 
my power. Swords, pistols, pills, powders, po¬ 
tions, fire, water, and (if I go to London) the 
Monument.” 

Calculating on the individual advantage that 
appertained to each separate sort of suicide, his 
mind floated for a long time in a sea of indecision. 
Suddenly, giving himself a fisty-cuff on the fore¬ 
head that would have made the fortune of a Surrey 
theatre tragedian, he exclaimed, 

44 I have it 1 I shall starve myself to death! Tis 
not vulgar.” 

So saying he ordered an enormous pate, and with 
that forgetfulness common to those who are bent 
on committing felodese, began to devour it greedily. 
He washed it down with a pint of Madeira, and 
then lit a cigar. Whilst the smoke of the Iiavanna 
whirled upwards capriciously to the ceiling, George 
following with his eyes the fragrant vapours as they 
ascended cloud-like above him, sank again into a 
deep reverie. He thought of the past, and of all 
the cares that had accompanied the gift of exist¬ 
ence, bestowed upon him by his mother. These 
may be very nearly recapitulated in the following 
terms 44 I am young, rich, in robust health, and 
just deeply enough plunged in debt to make me 
fashionable. I have lots of horses, a myriad of 
friends, and more than a myriad of mistresses. Tne 
latter are faithful, my friends love me almost as 
much as they do my wine, and my horses win every 
race.—I certainly don’t see why I have not good 
reason to kill myself by a fast.” 

44 What horse will you please to ride to-day, 
Sir?” said the valet, keeping a respectful distance, 
for he had not forgotten the matin salute. 

44 Come here, Bob,” cried George, and listen to 
me. Hasten to the nearest church, and order 
them to toll my passing bell—the ogonie ! Here 
is a purse ! If in ten minutes all the bells do not 
ring my knell in full volume, I’ll make you a pre¬ 
sent of half a hundred kicks that will astonish your 
scientific mind!” 

The valet opened his eyes, shut the door, and 
disappeared. In six minutes thereafter George 
solaced himself by drinking in the lugubrioos toll¬ 


ing of the bells, that sounded loudly for his death. 
In his ecstasy, he filled a glass with pure rum, drank 
it off*, and smoked another cigar. 

44 A letter for Monsieur, said the Concierge 
entering the talon . George opened it, and read as 
follows:— 

** Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that 
Mons. Delille, the Banker, has absconded with hia 
cash-chest, and without his wife. It is suspected he 
has fled to Flanders.” 

f Ah ! ejaculated George, for the Banker had 
carried off two-thirds of his fortune, 

He swallowed another glass of rum, and relit his 
cigar. 

“ Do you know what has happened, Geoige ?” 
said a young man, entering abruptly. 

44 Has the terrier pupped ?” asked George. 

44 No!” replied the other,— 44 Helene is off with 
Kodolphe, on a tour to Italy!” 

44 The devil she is!” cried George. 

Helene was his favourite nymph, Rodolphe his 
dearest friend. 

George threw down the cigar, and contented 
himself with swearing a little. 

44 Saddle Brilliant!” said he, to the valet, who 
had just returned. Brilliant was his pet steed. 

George hurried down, advanced to the proud and 
snorting courser, and began to tickle him carress- 
mgly, as was his custom. 

^. shrieked he, falling back on the pave¬ 
ment. Brilliant had broken his master’s thigh-bone 
with one kick. The valet considered himself 
avenged. 

Many years have passed, but George D’Arcy has 
now no wealth, no horses, no mistresses, no friends. 
He is lame, a cripple, and married to a woman 
nearly double his age, pitted with small-pox, and 
who has six fingers on her right hand. She is a 
kind nurse, and a judicious wife, and her heart is 
true woman's—gentle and fond. George never, 
by any chance, thinks of committing suicide, and 
least of all, by starving himself to death! 

C.C. 


LONELY MUSINGS. 

* 4 Oh ! sweeter than the marriage feast. 

Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company.” 

Cole ri doe. 


There is a strange unacknowledged influence in 
every thing that time has hallowed, to control and 
colour our opinions and habits. The endeavour to 
shake off this feeling, in many of its more striking 
and prominent instances, but even where our rea¬ 
son and self-love, lend their aid, to the change and 
improvement of our ideas and habits ; there is no 
barrier so difficult to surmount, no distaste so 
stubborn in its resistance, as the clinging prejudice 
to our early instilled and long cherished notions. 

In the minor affairs of life, such as relate more 
to our private affections and emotions, than to our 
intercourse with the world, and our fellow-men; 
this predilection for the monuments and customs 
of old is peculiarly strong, and though often ener¬ 
vated by fashion and concealed by affectation, its 
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power is strong within us, and will betray itself on 
many occasions, when the mind, obeying its natural 
impulses, shines out unrepressed and uncon¬ 
cealed. 

There is to me something peculiarly impressive 
in the contemplation of our old country churches. 
I love well to muse through their solemn aisles, to 
gaze on their ancient monuments; to wander 
around their time worn walls, where the green grass 
that shrouds the departed, waves laughingly around 
the moss-grown stone, that hath for centuries 
watched it wither in the blast, revive and freshen 
in the summer breeze. 

Their quaint, irregular architecture, their grey 
and mouldering appearance tend to inspire us with 
veneration. They awaken thoughts within us that 
lead us as nearly to the contemplation of God, as 
the chaunted service, and tne homily of the 
preacher. It suited well with my tastes and dis¬ 
positions, to seek these holy habitations on the 
quiet sabbath; when verdure and bloom are upon 
the earth, in their peaceful secluded beauty, for 
the innovations of man, have, for the most part, still 
left their sites lovely and lonely. 

We are too early for service, and whilst the 
melancholy, yet soothing, bell, is summoning the 
worshippers of God, let us look around; we shall 
find something that will afford us food for medita¬ 
tion and improvement, and perchance inspire us 
with a yet deeper and more solemn feeling. 

How gladly is the beauty of nature rejoicing 
over the mouldering relics of mortality 1 How 
smilingly the sky looks down on the narrow tene¬ 
ments of earth, freshening their verdure with its 
early dew and noontide beams, while death and 
corruption sleep below ! Is there not something 
awful in the light carol which that glad bird sings 
o’er the newly-covered grave, the yet unsullied 
stone, that mark the spot where youth and loveli¬ 
ness are mouldering in decay ? And yet why does 
it jar on my awakened feelings ? Behold l the you ng 
and lovely who yet adorn the earth, those with 
whom but a few short weeks she, “ the loved, the 
lost,” sported with all the graceful, but unthinking 
merriment of life! Behold them come, the smile 
upon the lip, the glad emotion beaming from the 
eye—they pass her grave, a passing shade o'er one 
young brow, and all beside is buried in the deeper 
tomb of forgetfulness. 

How utterly lonely would life be rendered by the 
contemplation of death, unrelieved by the hope of 
an hereafter I How desolate and chill to deem that 
the bright world, made yet more bright by the 
warm hearts and kind affections that cling to it 
will shortly fade away, and leave us nothing but 
the lonely unremembered grave ! How cheering 
the reflection, while we see friends and kindred 
falling from U9, and fading from the hearts of those 
where their earthly home of love was made, that 
there is another meeting, a re-union of hearts and 
affections, when in purer essence we put off cor¬ 
ruption, and are arrayed in immortality 1 

And the soft summer sky is smiling on the 
thronging worshippers who are passing among the 
verdant graves of those who once like them adorned 
the earth. A few years since, and the father who 
sleeps beneath the sod, looked calmly happy as he 
led his young and smiling children to the house 


of God. When the chastened smile beamed on 
the mother’s lip as she watched the placid serenity 
of holy feelings, steal over the happy and buoyant 
faces of her loved and treasured. When the lonely 
sought communion with his God, and returned 
with heart attuned to the kindly charities of man. 
When the lisping infant, and the bounding heart of 
youth, the sober brow of manhood, and the totter¬ 
ing step of age were mingled here, with the beauty 
of nature around, and now 

“ The many men so beautiful, 

And they all dead did lie.” 

How wonderful is life! how rife with warnings 
from the past, with lessons for the future ! 

Another race of men are walking there; many, 
perchance who well remember those who have 
made it their last long resting place. And yet 
with memory ever calling its awful shadows around 
us; with the fearful experience that brings us so 
often in actual contact with death, yet how small 
a portion of our meditations, does its deep and 
thrilling interests command ! We hear of death, 
and grieve o’er the parent’s loss, the widow’s lone¬ 
liness, the friend’s bereavement, and the orphan’s 
desolation. The kindly charities awake within us 
and we weep and sorrow o’er these sad effects of 
mortality. Perchance we turn over our thoughts 
within, and say, it is our common lot, and we too 
must fall like the bud in its early blight, or fall 
like the shock of corn in its ripeness. 

But the thought is painful and transient, and 
life with its pleasures and sorrows, its busy cares 
and sunny joys, soon hurries us from the considera¬ 
tion of its end, making the enemy who dogs our 
heels, appear but as the shadow of a for off cot. 

£ven here as I walk amidst those silent preach¬ 
ers of mortality, the verdant grave, the mouldering 
tomb ; even here I feel my thoughts are turning 
towards the living rather than the dead. Even 
here, amidst the quite solitude, thoughts of earth 
and its endearing ties awaken in my heart; co¬ 
loured by the pensive and melancholy hues, which 
the scene and its hallowing loveliness are so calcu¬ 
lated to inspire. Old familiar feces, loved and 
cherished hopes, scenes of vanished happiness are 
thronging round me. Of faded pleasures aud 
griefs subdued “ returns a token ; ,f but its sting is 
not all of bitterness, for there is deep wisdom in 
the voice their recallings breathe. The pensive 
thought which the melancholy of the place has in¬ 
spired, is the fitting tone of mind in such an hour 
to contemplate life, its interests and dependencies. 
And the house of God that stands so calm and 
lonely in its peaceful beauty, and whither we are 
invited to draw nigh to seek for balm for our sorrow 
and to pour our praise and gratitude for the fruits 
of mercy and love, is but the emblem of that 
purer temple, not made with hands, which the 
spirit shall enter, when earth and its vicissitudes 
fade; when corruption putteth on incorruption, 
and die hearth ceaseth travailing, and is at peace. 

E. K. Silvester. 


The Child in the Cradle.— Happy baby ! Tby 
cradle is still to thee an endless space: become a 
man, and the vast world will be too narrow for thee* 

Schiller 
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WOMAN; 


WOMAN. 

Ob, Woman! lovely Woman ! Nature made tbee 
To temper man ; we bad been brutes without you ; 
Angels are painted fair to look like you. 

There's in you all that we believe of Heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love! 

Otway. 

So says the poet, to which I give my hearty 
consent, for Woman has been the soother of man’s 
troubled spirit through all ages. 

Woman, like sweet Maydewa on summer droughts 
Breathes her all softening influence; peace and rest 
Are woman's gifts to man; when toils and cares 
Have worn our weary souls, woman, dear woman 
Is nature’s downy pillow of repose! 

I have seen her, when with the bloom of health 
and beauty on her cheek, bright as Ilebe’s self, 
with a virtuous mind, a pure unsophisticated heart, 
and as yet untrammelled with love. But such a 
heart could not long remain thus free; she looks 
with favour on a son of man, and Love draws her 
in his silken net: and here again I have seen her 
living with the partner of her cares, surrounded 
by sweet smiling children as happy ns them¬ 
selves, and a sweeter sight there cannot be than 
this; these are the grand comforts of home, but 
where would these be if woman was not there to 
cheer the blazing hearth, and by her benign in¬ 
fluence make us forget the world and its woes, 
and bids our troubled bosoms be at rest. 

But alas, too, I have seen her drawn in love; 
her virtue blasted and her innocence deceived :— 
The maid that loves, 

Goes out to sea upon a shatter'd plank 
And puts her trust in miracles for safety. 

But ah! cursed! doubly cursed let that villain 
be who dares to destroy such innocence; let him 
think of her feelings, the gnawing worm that's 
cankering her heart, for— 

One false step entirely damns her fame. 

In vain, with tears the loss she may deplore. 

In vain, look back on what she was before; 

She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no moie ! 

Let him think of this, and oh! cold, callous, har¬ 
dened heart, if thou dost not relent, and still will 

Crop this fair rose and rifle all its sweetness, 

And then cast it like a loathsome weed away! 

Fellow mortals, have pity on an erring sister’s 
shame; soothe her, endeavour to comfort her, and 
relieve her. Ah 1 bow many would, but for a 
parent’s bitter curse, have still lived on and sunk 
to her grave in peace? But no I e’en this is de¬ 
nied, and she is made an outcast from her home; 
and then, where shall she lay her head ? Amongst 
the lowest of the low, and become an abandoned 
character; or, perchance, o’erwhelmed with mi¬ 
sery, commits self-murder 1 Ob, what extreme 
rigour on the part of parents : let sympathy take 
the place of anger, and shelter the poor sinner iu 
your breasts. 

I too have seen woman in widow’s weeds, and 
wrinkles on her brow; her husband has gone to 
his rest; her children are happy, and she prepares 
to leave this weary world and go to her ever’asting 
rest; or, perchance, her children are ungrateful, 
poverty-stricken, debauched, and ungrateful; and 
this brings her “ grey hairs with sorrow to th§ 


tomb.” Oh 1 unfeeling children, can they have a 
spark of affectionate feeling? How often has 
their mother watched at the midnight hour over 
their sick bed ? How often has she denied her¬ 
self comforts, and given them to her children ? A 
mother’s love is far surpassing all others, but yet 
they neglect, they despise her monitory warnings, 
and herself, but— 

When that mother’s in the grave, 
Remembrance calls her forth, 

’Tis then they think with weeping eyes 
On her departed worth! 

I have seen woman also matchless in beauty, 
and in strength of mind, fit to be heroines, shed¬ 
ding happiness and joy where’er she went; for 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good. 

But I have seen her also jealous, vindictive, pas¬ 
sionate, and weak, for— 

Women, like summer storms, awhile are cloudy. 
Burst out in thunder, and impetuous showers; 

But straight the sun of beauty dawns abroad. 

And all the fair horizon is serene. 

But, 

When strong jealousy inflames the soul 

The weak will roar, and calms to tempests roll. 
And, 

Woman’s passions, 

More violent than ours, and less controll’d 
By reason, hurry on; and often find 
Prodigious means to act prodigious ills. 

But these all, all are outbalanced by her virtues; 
women are, for the most part, the making of the 
men; they soothe them, they comfort them, and 
by their influence make men r s hearts more mild, 
more generous, and more happy. 

Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them 
That masters even the wisest of us all. 

Now, after speaking of your peculiar qualities. 
Ladies, allow me to bestow, in the words of a poet, 
some good advice.— 

Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom you trust. 

Did you but think bow seldom fools are just, 

So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows, and faithless men, complain; 

Of all the various wretches love has made. 

How few have been by men of sense betrayed ? 
Convinced by reason, they your power confess, 
Pleased to be happy, as you're pleased to blase. 

And, conscious of your worth, can never love you less. 
And pray excuse me— 

Let not that devil which undoes your sex. 

That cursed curiosity *[ b^ay} y ou 

To hunt for needless secrets, which, neglected, 

Shall never hurt your quiet; but, once known, 

Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with pain. 

And banish the sweet sleep for ever from you* 

And now, to conclude, I must make an apology 
to you, Mademoiselles, for taking the liberty of 
pourtraying you in all characters; but I know 
yon are not difficult to please, and if they afford 
a few minutes pleasure in reading I shall be re¬ 
compensed. 

I believe there are some, yea many, young men 
who read this work, to them I would say, gallauts 
ever take care of the ladies; they are sure to repay 
ye in the sweetest manner possible; be polite, 
gentle, and affectionate, and recollect— 
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Mtn is a staff for your soft sex to lean on i 
The prop your beauty’s tender stalk is bound to; 
The wall, to yield your branching vine a shelter j 
Man is the circled oak; woman the ivy. 

Ella. 


OUR BOUDOIR TABLE, 

OR 

GLANCES AT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

u -Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice.” 

Shakspeare* 

The Kentish Coronal, No. 1 , March .*—This 
is the opening number of a very pleasing little 
periodical of local interest, chiefly for “ the men 
of Kent.” It contains some well written articles 
both in prose and verse, amongst which we would 
particularly point out those of W. II. Prideaux 
and Mary, and a paper, entitled “ An Address to 
Young Authors.” We wish every success to this 
little work, to whose well-edited pages no writer 
need blush to contribute. 

Hours of Thought, (Pocket size ).\—A beau¬ 
tiful little volume, full of pleasing reflections aud 
moral ideas. As a gift for the young it has not 
its equal. 

Flowers of My Spring.! — A volume of 
not bad poetry, yet whose merits * receive a 
drawback in the truly arrogant preface of the 
young author. When Poets of seventeen talk 
about the 4t small fry of critics” who try to assume 
greatness, as the frog in the fable tried to be as 
huge as the bull which he envied, and add “ all 
who have struck the lyre are worthy of immor¬ 
tality,” we think, to use a well-known proverb, as 
critics, “ the less said the soonest mended,” and 
that silence is the most merciful judgment we 
can bestow on such sentiments. 

A Vision of Fair Spirits, &c., by John Gra¬ 
ham, Wadham College.§ 

Geoffrey Rudel, or the Pilgrim of Love, 
by John Graham.||—Two very classical and well 
written poems, not new, we believe, to the public. 
Mr. Graham is a writer of no common genius, and 
his works will always be read with interest, and 
claim respect. 

The Fright, a Novel, in 3 volumes, by Miss 
Ellen Pickering.51—We have already noticed this 
novel, and can highly recommend it to our readers 
as a work in which the graces of fiction are blended 
with the sterner truths of morality. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, which have just issued from the press, in 
six volumes, will be found highly interesting, and 
the portraits, executed by Greatbatch, are of a 
first-rate description. As a suitable introduction, 
prefixed to the whole collection of letters are the 
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author’s admirable “ Reminiscences of the Courts 
of George the First and Second,” which were first 
narrated to, and, in 1788, written for the amuse¬ 
ment of, Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry. To 
the former of these ladies the public are indebted 
for a curious commentary on the Reminiscences, 
contained in extracts from the letters of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, to the Earl of Stair, now 
published from the original manuscripts. Of the 
Reminiscences themselves it has been truly observed, 
that, both in manner and matter, they are the per¬ 
fection of anecdote writing, and make us better 
acquainted with the manners of George the First 
and Second and their Courts, than we should be 
after perusing a hundred heavy historians. A 
great number of original letters also appear in this 
new collection, and it will form a valuable addition 
to the store of epistolary information. 

Lives of Celebrated Musicians: Beethoven. 
By George Hogarth, Esq.—This is the first of a 
series intended to include the names of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Purcell, Matthew Lock, Dr. 
Arne, Gluck, Rossini, &c.. each of which will be 
published uniformly at one shilling. The author's 
personal acquaintance with the greatest musicians 
,of his own times is only equalled by his knowledge 
of their works, as well as of those of their prede¬ 
cessors. The life of Beethoven is a gem. In 
thirty-two pages of writing we become acquainted 
with the writings, habits, and public and domestic 
character of that great man. 


Letters from the Old World, by a Lady of 
New York, is rather deficient in interest. We 
think the fair writer could have done better. There 
are some romantic incidents narrated ; the follow¬ 
ing is touching, and too true. 

“ While we were in quarantine, in the garden on 
the north side of the city, we were several times 
visited by a young French gentleman who was con¬ 
nected with the health office. We brought a letter 
of introduction to him from bis friends in Alexan¬ 


dria. This letter could not be opened and read by 
him without the precaution of taking it to the health 
office in a tin box, and then having it regularly 
smoked, according to law. This precaution, how¬ 
ever, was evaded by our opening the letter for him, 
and spreading it upon the ground, and then retiring 
a short distance. He placed his cane upon the 
letter, in order to prevent its being blown against him 
by the wind, in which case be would have been 
obliged te perform quarantine with us until our term 
expired. It would have been well for him had be 
continued thereafter to be equally cautious in opening 
letters. He would probably have been living on 
our return; and we should, in addition to his plea¬ 
sant society, have received some farther facilities 
during our last quarantine. 

"The circumstances of his unfortunate death were 
these. He had formed an attachment to a young 
lady at Beyrout, and, like all dutiful sons, he bad 
written to his father at Alexandria for bis consent to 
a union with his fair inamorata. By the next steamer 
the father's answer arrived. The contents of the 
letter-bag were, as usual, emptied into the tin box, 
in order to be taken to the smokehouse to be 
purified. 

“ Too impatient to wait the tardy process of law, 
the impetuous lover, taking advantage of his official 
station, opened the tin case—to him the fatal box of 
Pandora—seized the packet which was to reveal to 
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him his future destiny; the approval of his choice f 
or the denial of his dutiful request. 

“ While his gloating eyes were scanning the lines 
of paternal affection, in which, to his inexpressible 
delight, he found a full concurrence with all bis 
fondest anticipations, lie little thought that what to 
him appeared a messenger of glad tidings, was 
charged with the arrow of death , which, unperceived 
for the moment, was sped to the inmost recesses of 
his heart, there to mingle its fatal Upas with the 
stream of life. 

" Nor was he yet conscious of the poison which 
his quickened pulse was driving through his veins, 
when he flew to the feet of bis mistress, to impart to 
her the joy that awaited him, when she should com¬ 
plete his happiness by joining her hand and heart 
with his at the altar of Hymen. Unfortunate young 
manl A few hours after he was a corpse! The 
fatal plague ran riot through his excited frame; its 
course was more speedy than usual, and he died a 
martyr to the oause of love; though, with less in¬ 
discretion, he might now be living, and basking in 
the sunshine of matrimonial bliss w ith bis dark-eyed 
Greek.* * 

There are a thousand excuses to be made for the 
heaviness of the modern descriptions of the East— 
everything relating to it having been written till 
the subject is threadbare. < 

The Queen of Flowers ; or Memoirs of the 
Rose, is one of those pretty little illustrated works 
that are precisely suiled to adorn a Boudoir table. 
The same remark we may safely apply to Le Bou- 
quet des Souvenirs , which is really a very delight¬ 
ful work. The “Songs of Home; or Lays of 
Married Life,” are also pretty trifles. Prometheus 
Britannicus , is too much tinged with party feeling 
to be worth perusing, and the author ought to get 
his master at Rugby to teach him firstly what is 
poetry, and then how to scan his verses. 

Fitzwiggins, a novel in 3 vols. — What’s in a 
name ? We say a great deal, and our fool-boy was 
almost tempted not to take the book in from the 
want of gentility displayed on the title-page. But 
with all this, the volumes are amusing, and those 
who are conversant with the manners of life the 
author has endeavoured to pourtray, will find that 
they possess acuteness of observation. The cha¬ 
racters of the Marquess of Lancashire and Tib¬ 
betts, are true to the life. Wiggins, is a droll 
fellow, and though not distinguished by any blazing 
talents, is far from being an every-day personage. 
His adventure at Bath in the character of a for¬ 
tune-hunter and fine gentleman, is well told. The 
scene at the Albion Tavern is also good, and the 
denouement is not badly managed. 

Lives of the Queens of England, by Miss 
Agnes Strickland , 2* vols. A work of great pre¬ 
tensions, and put forth with a dedication to royalty, 
but neither so amusing or useful as that by Mrs. 
Lawrance on the same subject. It purports to be 
with plates—there are two to each volume, viz., a 
frontispiece, and a small vignette. This is “ keep¬ 
ing the word of promise to the ear” but certainly 
“ breaking it to the hope,” for we expected ai least 
fifty wood cuts—and an illustrated volume full 
of Court Beauties and doughty Knights of the 
olden time. 

Bluettfs pour AMUsea les Enfants, is a 
very pleasing little work for the nursery* The 


same may be said of Memories (Tune Poupce. But 
we must afford higher praise to a work in our own 
language entitled The Educator and Children's 
Cyclopaedia , which is one of the best works of its 
class that we have lately met with. It will be 
very useful to mothers who superintend the early 
education of their offspring, and we advise them 
to patronize it. 

Euthanasia; or Preparation for a Happy 
Death, is from the pen of the Rev. R. Pearson of 
Bedford, and we think likely to be of essential ser¬ 
vice to the humble classes of society, to whom it 
is more particularly addressed. 

Observations on the Metropolitan Police, 
by the Editor of a Weekly Journal , is a very sen¬ 
sible and seasonable publication. There is more 
sound sense in this little pamphlet than is to be 
met with in many a larger work, and it ought to 
be widely circulated. The sooner foolish preju¬ 
dices are removed the better, and this pamphlet 
will do much good in setting aside old fashioned 
follies. 

Sordello, by Robert Browning. — If Mr. 
Browning will write, we wish he would write 
something comprehensible. Sordello is full of 
hard names, and nonsense. He calls it poetry, we 
term it trash of the very worst description. 

The Pocket Guide to the Toillette.* —This 
is a very neat little volume, full of useful informa¬ 
tion, and one that should be in the hands of every 
young lady and gentleman entering into society. 
It is well, and even classically written ; and we 
strongly recommend it to all our young friends of 
both sexes. 

Colburn’s Kalender of Amusements in 
Town and Country, for 1840.—A work detail¬ 
ing all the National Sports and Amusements, ar¬ 
ranged iu the seasons to which they are suited. 
As a volume of reference to foreigners, this little 
publication will be useful. The idea is not novel, 
a work called u Time’s Telescope,” published an¬ 
nually, and a few years since discontinued, was of 
a similar character. 


LA REVUE MUSICALE. 

No. 1. “ Twas sunset ere we parted written 
by Alexander Mc‘Cabe, Esq.; music by James 
Hill. Duff and Hodson, Oxford-street. 

2. “ Songs and Ballads,” written and set to 
music by their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert 
and Ernest, of Saxe Cobuig Gotha. 1 vol., 
Colburn. 

3. “ My Dwelling is no Lordly HallSong 
from the popular novel of Nan Darrell; by Miss 
Ellen Pickering. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 

4. “ Now hush thee, I’ll listen no More;” ballad 
from the popular novel of the “ Fright.” Same 
author and publisher. 

5. “ Oh! think not that I love thee less 1” 
ballad, written and composed by Mrs. John Hol¬ 
man Andrews. Monro and May. 

6. “ Hail Royal Princeglee for three ojr four 


Glasgow, W. R. M'Phun, publisher. 
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voices; words by Tryphosu ; music by John P. 
Bariutt. Rntistorlh. 

7. “Go tell to anotherballad; poetry by 
Leigh Cliffe, Ksq.; music by J. Young. Monro 
and May. 

8. “ The Queen's country dances," as danced 
at her Majesty’s Court Balls ; arranged and de¬ 
dicated to H. R. H. Prince Albert, by It. Guin¬ 
ness. Jeffery’s and Co., Frith-street. 


1. An exceedingly sweet melody, wedded to 
very pleasing words. Mr. Hill is a composer of 
great taste and good judgment, and will soon be 
one of our most popular song composers. 

2. There appears to be considerable mystery at¬ 
tached to the bringing out of this volume, it being 
at first advertised as published on the author’s ac¬ 
count, by James Budd and Co., DulstoeRise; 
but ultimately making its appearance with Mr. 
Henry Colburn’s name on a label evidently pasted 
over that of the original publisher. There are 
tricks in all trades —verb, sat.. The poetry is 
translated from the German of the Royal poets, by 
G. F. Richardson, Esq., and very well translated 
too ;—some of the verses, as little gems of poetry, 
deserve to be extracted ; and we select one which 
we think peculiarly pleasing. 

TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

Poetry by Prince Ernest.—Music by Prince Albert. 

Hark a whisper o’er the fountain, 

Hark a murmur o’er the plain, 

Hark a voice from vale and mountain, 

Surely ’tis the Zephyr's strain! 

Tis the breath of ev’ning stealing 
Over field and over grove, 

Breathing sounds of gentlest feeling. 

Sounds of transport, sounds of love. 

Zephyrs ! as ye float o’er roses, 

Kissing every flow’r to rest, 

Seek my friend where he reposes, 

Breathe your balm within his breast! 

While your welcome presence cheers him, 

While ye float around him free. 

Say that absence but endears him. 

And bear this song a gift from me. 

The airs are of the true German school, many 
of them wild and beautiful; but their arrangement 
to the music, is the worst we ever met with. No¬ 
thing can be more wretchedly, or unprofessionally 
done; and to sing the poetry as here arranged, is 
quite an impossibility. False accentations, and 
wrong measures every where abound, and destroy 
the whole effect, and render it quite ludicrous. 
The work is very handsomely got up, and dedi¬ 
cated to the Duchess of Kent. 

3 & 4. Two very elegantly adapted ballads, in 
Mr. Balfe’s best style. The melodies pleasing, 
and the couplets easy and flowing. They should 
be on the pianoforte of every lady of taste. 

5. A very pretty little song, composed with 
great taste and simplicity of style. It has our 
strong commendation. 


6. This is one of the thousand and one nuptial 
effusions that have been called forth by her Ma¬ 
jesty’s marriage. It appears to have been sung at 
ihe Royal Tradesmen’s dinner, but has very little 
claim to further notice. 

7. The words of this song having appeared in 
the pages of this Magazine, are known to our 
readers. They have been very sweetly composed 
by Mr. Young, and sung with applause by Ma¬ 
dame Esther Villowen, Miss J. Mordaunt, Miss 
Kollo, and Mr. Handel Gear. 

8. This is a very delightful set of country dances, 
enough to inspire the dullest votaiy of Terpsicore to 
“ trip the light fantastic toe." Mr. Guinness is as 
much “ up" in the arrangement of waltzes and 
quadrilles, as his Dublin namesake is in less 
sylph-like matters. 


OUR SCRAP SHEET. 

CONSISTING OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED SHORT 
ARTICLES, EPIGRAMS AND FACETIA. 


CHARADE. 

BY LOUISA HUNTER. 

My first, is at “ the end/' of many a work of man; 
In French , my next supports his mortal span ; 

My whole. Geographers may truly name. 

For 'tis a place, which all their maps proclaim. 


The besetting ain of the world is the desire of 
appearing greater and richer than they really are. 
Of all things the most ridiculous is that of manufac¬ 
turing a family tree , without having any legitimate 
materials to work with. Such common-place names 
as Barber, Smith, Taylor, Hobbs, or Jones, look any 
.thing but aristocratic in a pedigree. J recollect one 
of these family-seekers once giving an account of the 
numerous clerical relatives to whom he laid claim, 
and by way of adding his wife’s mite to the list, he 
wisely assured his hearers that she was aunt to the 
Dean and Chapter of — as all her ancestors had 
been before her. 


CHARADE. 

BY LOUISA HUNTER. 

My first in Cambridge or Oxford you'll see, 

For there you must know, I’m quite a Grandee; 
Aud what the strongest hand cannot get through. 
By using my next you may easily do; 

My whole I surmise, you must certainly be. 

If after all this, you cannot guess me! 


A young lady asked J— P —, the other evening 
for a definition of Love. My fair friend, be replied, 
it is an airy nothing; — in the general acceptation of 
the passion, a few prettily arranged seotencea, with¬ 
out any real meaning, a few score of sighs, a soft 
pressure of the hand, and two or three ogles, con¬ 
stitute Love. 


When you meet with persons who are, os Saint 
Paul says, “ all things to all men,'' rest assured, 
they are totally devoid of sincerity. 
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AN ENIGMA. 

Of all tbe Alphabetic train, 

Fair Ladies seek not long in vain ; 

Two letters, whose united power, 

Is wasting nature every hour ; 

Stealing awav tbe dimple sleek, 

Tbe smiles that beam on Beauty’s cheek. 

It taints her bloom of roseate dye, 

And dims the radiance of her eye; 

E’en wild flowers o'er the ruin gray, 

The Tyrant’s ruthless aim betray. 

Yes, Heaven and Earth in one dread hour. 
Shall melt away beneath that power; 

But man’s immortal part—the soul, 

Disowns its impotent controul. 

Lucretia H-. 


There is no music bo sweet as the voice of do¬ 
mestic love ; no air so refreshing to the soul as that 
of home, purified and hallowed by contentment and 
piety. 


Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, was so ex¬ 
ceedingly jealous of her consort, the Emperor 
Francis, that her affection became troublesome both 
to him and to herself. She had repeatedly insisted 
that be should never quit the palace without inform¬ 
ing her of the precise place of his destination. One 
evening, however, be absented himself without leave, 
but his motions were so closely watched by one of 
her Imperial Majesty’s spies, that be had scarcely- 
reached the house of his friend before it was sur¬ 
rounded by a detachment of guards. The Emperor 
was irritated at this exposure of his consort’s weak¬ 
ness. He however, commanded the attendance of 
the Captain of the guard, and said, “ Tell her Ma¬ 
jesty, Sir, that where her husband is there can be no 
danger of treason ; and if it be her pleasure to as¬ 
sume the garb of the male sex, she may convince 
herself that she has no reason to indulge suspicions 
of her husband’s fidelity.” 


CHARADE. 

My first by Nature used to be supplied, 

For tbe promulgating of good or ill; 

But art will push the generous dance aside, 
And imitate, and supersede her still. 

My second is an instrument that gives 

An edge to pleasure, while tbe sense of pain 
It can inflict on every thing that lives. 

My whole, I grieve to say, must now remain 
Almost inactive, since m j first no more 
Requires an aid its merit to restore. 

„ Isabel. 


SOLITARY MUSINGS. 

I wandered forth upon that dewy morn, 

To where the village church stands sweetly low, 
And there I moralized—I thought on those 
Who lay at rest beneath tbe grassy sod ; 

And sad conjectures shot athwart my mind 
Of all they bore, whilst sojourning on earth. 

There peacefully lay sleeping side by side 
The virtuous—the vicious—and the proud; 

The sons of poverty—and sons of wealth; 

The gay—the melancholy—and tbe vain! 

And all that now remained to call to mind 
Tbe multitude of those who lay below, 

Was but that little spot of earth,—a Grave! 

Hannah. 


When Sir Wathen Waller, (then Mr. Phipps), 
was in practice as an oculist, two ladies from Dor¬ 
setshire came to him for the purpose of having an 
operation performed, tbe fee for which was one hun¬ 
dred guineas. It was attended with success, and 
the ladies returned to the country. Some time after¬ 
wards Sir Wathen discovered that their circum¬ 
stances were too straightened to have permitted them 
to bear the expences they had been at, without the 
sacrifice of many personal comforts, and with a noble 
liberality, he enclosed the whole fee in a letter, 
which was presented to them by the friend who had 
told him the exact situation of his late patients. 


Mr. Capel Lofft, the first patron of the poet 
Bloomfield, was once asked, as he was always 
anxious to dissuade authors from meddling with the 
Muses, why he had exerted himself so much to 
bring forward tbe ‘Farmer’s Boy?’ " I saw there 
was genius in the writer,” he replied, “ and I knew 
that a rara avis in the literary world was more likely 
to succeed than a properly trained author: therefore 
I ran no risk iu assisting him to climb the hill. 
Another aspirant of the same description might not 
succeed so well. I am not satisfied,” be continued 
“ whether I rendered him a service, or been the 
Bource of misfortune to him; but I think nothing 
would tempt me to act in a like manner again.” 


Let the world say what it may, to be satisfied 
with one’s self is a most eovible feeling. A man 
that is assured that be has talent, and a woman whose 
glass tells her that she is lovely, has an undying ex¬ 
citement to action. 


To the Muss.—I know not what I should be 
without thee—but I shudder to see what hundreds 
and thousands are without thee. 


’Those people who are always endeavouring to 
lower the reputation of others, will be found to 
have a dark spot on their own character. 


The Key.—I f thou wilt know thyself, observe how 
others act—if thou wilt understand others, look into 
thine own heart. 


When persons, who have built all their hopes on 
love, discover that passion is utterly incapable of 
satisfying the mysterious craving of the heart after 
happiness, they seldom honestly investigate the 
causes of their disappointment, but generally shift 
the blame from self te tbe object who has failed in 
realizing the visions of their imagination. 


When accounts of Buonaparte’s astonishing suc¬ 
cesses in Italy arrived, a young nobleman observed, 
that he had gained most of those advantages by the 
aid of some newly-created generals. “ I know of no 
general be has oreated lately, but one” said a gentle¬ 
man present, “ and that is General Consternation .” 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

“The New Juliet!” —How often have these 
words appeared, to awaken hope and curiosity! 
How often been followed by disappointment! How 
many fair buds of promise, whom the judicious 
sunshine of encouragement would have ripened 
into full blossoming excellence, have been blighted 
by unkindness! One dextrous hiss, breathed 
from the lips of malice, or it may be, the casual 
impulse of thoughtless mischief, careless of all save 
the inherent propensity to censure rather than to 
save —inherent in weak minds—has often blighted 
the rose of promise, and marred the hope that has 
cheered many a lonely hour. Our earliest recol¬ 
lections of a Juliet, extend but to Miss O'Neil, 
and no worthier embodier of youthful passion has 
since occupied her place. Miss F. B. Kelly, Miss 
Fanny Kemble, Miss Helen Faucit, each and all 
have tried, and not failed ; for Talent has a thou¬ 
sand ways of showing its success,—yet none of 
these was dear to us as our first Juliet. A month 
or two, no more, has passed since anew debutante 
drew us within the walls of Drury, where we wit¬ 
nessed youth, graced with no mean share of youth’s 
adornment of beauty, win “ golden opinions” from 
the many, whilst with us a feelingof dissatisfaction 
prevailed, entailing silence on hands and lips. We 
felt that all was frigid; there was good lady-fike 
enunciation and action, but where was the passion 
of Juliet? Yet the newspaper critics were in 
general loud in their praises. And now, another 
fair candidate comes before us, in the person of 
Miss Jane Mordaunt, who appeared on the 16th 
March in this arduous character. 

Miss Jane Mordaunt’s physical powers did not 
fully correspond with her evidently intense per¬ 
ception of her part,—her voice singularly sweet, 
and at limes varying its intonation with great 
delicacy and care, was occasionally too weak to 
reach the back seats. But we fearlessly predi¬ 
cate that her future success rests with herself, 
for her talents are undoubtedly superior to many 
debutantes. 

On Tuesday, the 24th March, an event in the 
era of the drama took place, in the re-appearance 
of Mr. Charles Kemble, on the boards of this 
theatre, “ by the especial command of the Queen.” 

The play chosen for the occasion was The 
Wonder, and the Don Felix of Kemble is too well 
known to every play-goer to need anything more 
being said than that his step has lost none of its 
elasticity, nor his eye its fire ; and that he never 
looked, or enacted the character better. The 
Violante of Mrs. Nisbett was in excellent keeping 
with the Felix of Mr. C. Kemble, and the whole 
of the performers, seemed to vie with each other, 
who should please the most. On the opening of 
the doors, the house was filled almost instan¬ 
taneously, and from the “ floor to the roof ” one 
mass of faces presented itself. The Queen and her 
royal Bridegroom, arrived shortly after seven 
o'clock, and entered their private box, but the 
audience on this occasion would not permit them 
to remain in its obscurity, and accordingly they 
graciously obeyed the wishes expressed for their 


appearance at the front. At the conclusion of the 
drama, and after Mr. Kemble had been called for¬ 
ward to receive the most heartfelt approbation we 
ever saw bestowed, God save the Queen was called 
for, and the curtain drew up, with the whole of 
the corps dramatique arranged on the stage. The 
National Anthem was very well sung, Madame 
Vestris and Mr. W. Harrison taking the solos. At 
its conclusion her Majesty and suite retired. 

Madame Vestris has revived Cibber’s Double 
Gallant in excellent style. The characters are 
strongly cast, and Mrs. Nisbett as Lady Sadi ife, by 
her exquisite performance, elicited the most de¬ 
cided applause. Madame Vestris was an excellent 
Clurinaa, but she did not come up to our con¬ 
ception of the character—she was in parts too tame. 
Farren, as Sir Solomon Sadlife , was perfect; it is a 
treat to see him and Mrs. Nisbett play together. 
Mr. C. Matthews was a good Atall , but G. Van- 
denhoff, as Careless, was decidedly not to our taste. 
We did not greatly admire the Lady Dainty of 
Mrs. W. Lacy, she was too lack-a-daisical. Mrs. 
Orgers Wuhwell, and Mrs. Ilumby’s Sit up, were 
the perfection of waiting-maids. The comedy 
was completely successful. 

Miss Montague has made her debiil at this 
theatre as Juliet. She has fewer qualifications to 
enact the part than any lady we know, and all the 
influence of the management, combined with the 
power of the press, cannot render her popular. 

ADELPHI. 

The Fortunes of Smike, and Poor Jack , are at¬ 
tracting crowded houses nightly here. Mrs. 
Keely’s touching representation of the crushed and 
broken-hearted boy, is above all praise. The tears 
of her audience, is the most genuine applause she 
can wish for. 

T. P. Cooke in the honest open-hearted British 
Sailor, in Poor Jack, is as much at home as ever. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

This theatre produces a novelty almost every 
second night, and a succession of sparkling little 
pieces have attracted full houses during the last 
month. The Ladies' Club , from the prolific pen of 
Mr. Mark Lemon, has had an excellent run, and 
though Mrs. Glover has seceeded from the chair 
to attend her duties at the Haymarket, Mrs. Stir¬ 
ling has filled it, not perhaps so amply, vet most 
ably, as the fair president. The Gentleman in 
Black, has made a considerable impression. And 
a little drama entitled The Muse and the Merchant , 
which first introduced Mr. B. Holl to these boards, 
has met with deserved success; we must not forget 
to award due praise to Miss Fitzwalter, whose 
enactment of the heroine, Bose, did her great credit. 
The facetious gentlemen here, has an excellent 
representative in Mr. G. Wild. The Olympic 
only wants to be a little warmer, to be all a play¬ 
goer can desire. 


HAYMARKET. 

' A soirie musicals , got up by a committee of 

amateurs, took place at this theatre, three evenings 
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during the recess; much disappointment was felt 
at the last, on account of the withdrawal of a new 
version of the opera of Cinderella; but the concert 
substituted in the place of the opera, gave great 
satisfaction after all, and sent the audience home 
in good humour and well pleased with their enter¬ 
tainment. The house opened for the summer 
season on the 16th March. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 

The Wizard of the North, alias Mr. Anderson, 
is nightly exhibiting the wonders of the art of 
Legerdemain; his sleight of hand is extremely 
dextrous, and the whole performance well worth a 
visit of a few hours. 


LENT LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 

Mr. Howell is giving his usual lecture at the 
Italian Opera House. The Orrery is on the largest 
and most magnificent scale; and the wind up of 
the dissolving views, greatly delights the juveniles, 
and even “ children of a larger growth.” 

For young persons and schools, this species of 
entertainment is the best that can be selected, where 
instruction blends so happily with amusement. 


PANORAMA. 

A new panorama of Benares, has just been 
opened in the lower circle, at Mr. Burford’s ex¬ 
hibition rooms; We need only say the painting is 
as exquisite and true to nature, as all its predeces¬ 
sors have been from the magic pencil of the talented 
artist. 


COSMORAMA ROOMS. 

A gallery of paintings of the fruits of the East 
Indies, is now open at these rooms, it is well worth 
the attention of the artist and naturalist, whom we 
recommend to spend half an hour in the examina¬ 
tion of the rare and curious fruits which they will 
find at this novel exhibition. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

New regulations, which render this society more 
elite, though it is problematical whether they tend 
to enrich it, deprive the subscribers this season of 
the privilege, heretofore exercised, of procuring 
tickets of admission for their friends at the rate of 
a guinea each, and this arrangement may have 
thinned the company at the first concert, which 
took place in the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 
evening of Monday the 9th. The selection for 
the evening’s amusement was choice—and so far 
as the instrumental portion of the musical banquet 
extended, it merited, and won, all fitting applause. 
But, verily there was a lack of vocal auxiliaries, 
and the society should have employed the winter 
solstice in throwing forth musical antenna in search 
of“ Voiced Flowers,” wherewithal to delight their 
subscribers. The opening piece, Spohr’s Sinfonia , 
No. 5 (first time of performance here) commenced 
with a movement that did not quite prepare us for 


the rich flood of harmony that followed; we 
thought the brazen eloquence too potent, but the 
second and third parts—the former graceful, de¬ 
licious as summer fruits ; the latter, most playful, 
original, faylike,—wrung smiles and plaudits from 
every hearer, while the fourth movement nobly 
crowned the whole. This sinfonia occupied forty 
minutes, and was succeeded by a duet, from Ros¬ 
sini’s La Serenuta, by Mesdames Villowen and 
Villowen Caton (so in the programme), their first 
performance in England. This was followed by 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C. Major, on the piano 
forte, by Mr. Bennett, which was executed with 
his usual blend of science and unartificial purity 
of taste. Weber’s exquisite overture to Euryan - 
the, excellently performed, concluded the first act. 
The second act opened with Beethoven’s Sinfonia , 
No. 1, which excited much attention, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a duetto, by Mesdames Villowen, from 
the Andronico of Mercadante , in which their sing¬ 
ing favourably contrasted with their first duet, and 
was loudly applauded. Blagrove then delighted 
the audience with a violin Concertoby Rode, fol¬ 
lowed by Spohr’s trio “ Night's ling’ring shades, 1 ” 
from Azor and Zemira , by Mesdames Villowen 
and Miss Mason. The night’s entertainment con¬ 
cluded with Reissiger’s overture to Yelva, (first 
time of performance), in which we detected no¬ 
thing particularly pleasing nor ineffably new. It 
will be seen from the above precis , that there was 
a want of vocal harmony; and though we are well 
inclined to do all honour and justice to the fair 
debutantes, as well as to Miss Mason, we consider 
all three as unable to support the fame of a Phil¬ 
harmonic Society. Madame Villowen (the lady’s 
name is Defay) possesses a suprano voice of great 
compass, but alloyed by occasional harshness in 
the high tones. Her sister, Mrs. Catou (whose 
youth and personal loveliness seemed to make a 
favourable impression), has a mezzo soprano voice, 
and sang with a tasteful judgment and sweet flexi¬ 
bility of tone that gave her almost the appearance of 
being some beautiful, but not mute creation of a 
poet s phantasy. The critic of the “ Times” tells 
us these ladies are 44 wellborn ,”—as if talent were 
not the true aristocracy. We wonder whence he 
derived his information. It is enough for us to 
know that they grace and sweeten the atmosphere 
of our concert-rooms. 


MR. BALL’S LECTURES. 

Since our last we have attended two other lec¬ 
tures, given by Mr. Ball at the Metropolitan 
Literary and Scientific Institution, the subjects 
of which were on the Comic Literature of the 
kingdom apart from the drama. The crowded 
state of the room on both occasions, bore ample 
testimony of the esteem in which the lecturer is held. 
The first was on Thursday 12th March, when Mr. 
Ball’s recitation of 44 King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury,” and the old song of 44 Robin Hood 
and the Bishop of Hereford,” given as illustrations 
of the ballad literature of that age (from the Nor¬ 
man Couquest, to about 16,^0) were irresistibly 
comic. 

The lecture was relieved during the evening by 
the performance of Miss Graves, on the piano, 
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who executed a fantasia from 11 Puriiani with 
great brilliancy and effect. This lady, who is very 
young, is a pupil of Mr. Henry Graves; and 
gives high promise of future excellence. 

The second lecture,on Thursday the 19th March, 
was equally amusing: and the lecturer’s recital of 
“ the Well of Saint Keyne,” and song of “ John 
Dory," “ The Vicar of Bray,” and several other 
ballads illustrative of the olden style, were received 
with the highest relish by the company. 

On this occasion, Miss Farmer, a pupil of Mr. 
J. H. Griesbach, made her first appearance as a 
pianist, and played Moschele’s Ju Clair tie la 
Lune with great brilliancy and effect. 

We cannot sufficiently praise these lectures, em¬ 
bracing, as they do, much information on the state 
of ancient literature, with much to amuse at the 
present day. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

Mr. Hansford’s Concert took place at these 
rooms on the 2d of last month. Madame F. La- 
blache gave, with the Signor, the duetto Senza 
tanti complimenti J*Mjst admirably, but we did not 
like her so well in “ John Anderson my Jo,”—she 
is not au fait in Scotch melodies. Miss Woodyatt 
sung a cavatina very sweetly, and we never liked 
Miss S. Pyne better than in Soavc immagine. Mr. 
Ransford was very good in the “ Thirsty Earth,” 
and the “ Oak and the Ivy,” and Signor F. La- 
blache, in La Danza and Largo ul Factotum , was 
inimitably facetious. The grand feature of the 
concert, however, was a new grand medley over¬ 
ture, entitled L’Echo du Concert , which was 
well received. The solo parts were finely per¬ 
formed, and the performances met with great ap¬ 
plause. 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 

(from a correspondent.) 

The Carnival at Rome has been as gay and silly 
as usual; the costumes, each day, being diffe¬ 
rent, not only for the parties within the carriages, 
but for their servants also. Among the most 
splendid and bizarre has been a member of the 
Bonaparte family. Lady D—S—, married to the 
brother of a Scotch Marquis. There has been 
much pelting with imitation bonbons, which this 
year have been made so unusually large, as to 
cause some accidents, many quarrels, and great 
annoyances to the sufferers from this stupid amuse* 
ment. The Prince of Syracuse, brother to the 
King of Naples, has been fined four-hundred crowns 
for pelting the people with such large bonbons as 
to hurt severely, those who passed his windows. 
His Highness met with an overmatch in an Ame¬ 
rican, on whom he threw a basket of flour; the 
Yankee watched his time, and when the Prince 
walked forth, threw a basket of Maccaroni over 
the Royal jester, which repayment was less ad¬ 
mired by the receiver than the witnesses, who ad¬ 
mired the act of retributive justice which none of 
them had courage to undertake. All foolery and 
noise is now over, and black fasts have succeeded 
mad revelry. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

TO THE EDITRESS OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 

Rue du Faubourg , St. Honnrc 
d Paris , March 24. 

My Dear Friend,— 

• This season is, without exception, the most bril¬ 
liant that 1 remember; indeed balls and fetes 
succeed each other with so much rapidity, that we 
have little time to think of our promenade dresses; 
our attention will soon be called to them however, 
by the approach of Longchamps, the glories of 
which this year are expected to be revived in all 
their pristine splendour. I need not tell you that 
you may depend upon my sending you a full ac¬ 
count of all that appears there worthy of notice. In 
the meantime I shall just give a glance at out¬ 
door costume, before I enter upon evening dress, 
for to say the truth, the details of the latter are so 
seductive, that if 1 do not take care they will carry 
me beyond the limits you prescribe. 

Out-door costume is this month always of the 
demi snison kind, consequently however tasteful it 
may be, and it is this year peculiarly so, it docs not 
afford much room for description. Short mantles 
made with hanging sleeves, and trimmed with 
swansdown or chenille fringe, are a good deal worn 
over silk robes; they are composed of either velvet 
or satin. I have noticed also a few pelisses of that 
rich silk called gros grain, made in light colours, 
particularly different shades of green, and profusely 
ornamented with fancy silk trimming. In some 
instances it is disposed in a serpentine direction 
down each side of the front, which is closed down 
the centre by rich brandebonrgs; they are em¬ 
ployed also to decorate the cctrsage and sleeves. 
Bouillonnce of the material of the dress is also fre¬ 
quently intermingled with fancy silk trimming ; 
the effect is novel, but in my opinion too heavy for 
spring. Cashmere shawls, particularly those with 
blue grounds are very much in vogue ; indeed this 
is a month of triumph for the cashmere, they come 
in admirably between the ricli but heavy mantle so 
indispensible to a comfortable winter toilette, and 
the light shawl or mantelet adopted in the latter 
part of spring. 

Velvet chapeaux begin at last to decline in favour, 
though they are still in a very respectable minority, 
but a few fine warm days will diminish their num¬ 
ber very much. Satin ones are now predominant, 
they are composed either of pale pink, or light blue 
satin; the former are trimmed on the outside with a 
wreath of exotics encircling the crown in an oblique 
direction, and terminating in ager&f, which descends 
on one side upon the brim ; they are composed of 
velvet of a much deeper shade of red than the bon¬ 
net; the interior of the brim is trimmed with small 
lace lappets arranged at the sides in coquet formed 
by velvet loops, the ends of the lappets are the 
brides , and float loosely on the neck. Blue satin 
bonnets are trimmed with white marrabouts shaded 
with blue, and blue satin ribbons ; the bouquet is 
brought very high on one side ; the interior of the 
brim is trimmed with tulle intermingled in a pretty 
and novel style with small bell flowers. “ But 
Spring chapeaux and capotes* 9 your fair readers will 
say, M of wnat materials and forms are they to be V 9 
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I think I can pretty well answer the first part of 
the question, as to the latter part it will remain a 
mystery till the middle of the month, when the new 
shapes will be exhibited at Longchamps. Paille de 
riz and paille d’ltalie will be the favourite materials; 
the first is expected to have quite as much vogue us 
last season, when it was adopted for the close 
morning capote as well as the elegant half-dress 
hat; Italian straw will I think be worn for chapeaux 
only. Different kinds of silks, and also of fancy 
straw, will be brought out, but with what success it 
is impossible to predict. An effort will also l>e 
made to bring in drawn bonnets, but I think it 
will fail, at least at present; they may come in 
when the weather is warm enough to admit of 
transparent capotes . Flowers are expected to be 
the principal ornaments of spring chapeaux , and 
the beauty and variety of those produced this sea¬ 
son is really beyond my powers of description. 
The question of ribbons is still undecided, and I 
may say the same of lace, though I think it likely 
the latter will be a good deal employed. 

Some mousselines de laine of new and very pretty 
patterns have appeared for neglige, but I think 
their success is very doubtful. Fancy materials 
composed of cashmere wool of a very slight texture 
with a satin patterns, or stripes, are expected to 
enjoy a certain vogue in the early part of the 
season ; but it appears almost certain that summer 
silks will predominate. 1 have already seen some 
very pretty patterns offoulurds,'nnd also of striped 
and figured silks. Shot silks of light hues are 
expected to resume their vogue. 

Now for la Salic dc danse . 1 have seut you, 
chcre atnie, some elegant models of ball dresses. 
It becomes still more brilliant as the season draws 
towards a close. Although light materials are in 
a decided majority for robes, there are also several 
composed of satin, and even of velours epinglc, 
but they are either white or of such delicate shades 
of pink or blue, and trimmed in such a very light 
style, that the general effect is very tasteful and 
appropriate; I own, however, I prefer tulle, crape, 
ana organdy, though perhaps these gossamer 
materials do not, strictly speaking, accord so well 
with the somewhat formal style in which ball 
robes, like all others in evening dresses, are made, 
for the points of the corsages are still sharper, and 
the skirt sustained by the sous jupe, seems to have 
acquired an additional rotundity; in short, the 
costume de renaissance, as we call it, approaches 
every day nearer and nearer to that of our great 
great grand-mammas. Some of the prettiest ball 
robes are of organdy embroidered m cashmere 
worsted and gold thread; they are made cn tunique, 
over an organdy robe, the under-dress being white 
satin. The tunic, and also the bottom of the robe, 
is bordered with a broad biais of the same material; 
it is surmounted by a wreath of green velvet vine 
leaves interspersed with gold grapes of a very small 
size; the corsage is cut very low and draped in full 
irregular folds round the top; they are confined in 
the centre by a gerbe corresponding with the head¬ 
ing of the trimming. A short sleeve, composed 
of three double biais, has the lower one looped 
with an ornament en suite . The tunic form is very 
predominant, and where they are made of organdy 
or tulle; the corners are generally rounded, dis¬ 


playing the under-dress which is of the same 
material. If the tunic is white lace, then the 
under-dress is white satin, generally finished round 
the bottom with a bouillonnee of the same. Lace, 
flowers, bouillons and different kinds of fancy silk- 
trimmings are employed for the tunic, or for the 
robe if a tunic is not worn. A very pretty style of 
trimming for the former, is composed of small 
bouquets of violets of Parma, which loop it all 
round at regular distances. Embroidery in small 
coral beads is also much in request; lace tunics 
are usually ornamented only with bouquets of 
velvet flowers, which loop the skirt back on each 
side. The corsage and sleeves are decorated en 
suite. 


The hair is dressed very low behind in ball* 
dress, and the knot in which it is arranged, whether 
composed of platted braids, or soft bows, is rather 
voluminous. The frout hair is disposed in soft 
bands, the ends forming platted loops for demo'f 
sclles, but married ladies, with few exceptions, pre¬ 
fer ringlets, which descend very low on the neck. 
In the first case the ornaments must be very simple, 
a flower placed carelessly on one side, or a small 
wreath round the hind hair is good style. -A single 
row of pearls, if preferred, might be adopted, ora 
very light gold fcrronicrc, but any thing shewy 
would be mauvuis ton for an unmarried belle . The 
coiffures for dames, on the contrary are generally 
splendid ; diamonds were never so profusely em¬ 
ployed as at present, nor mounted in so great a 
variety of ways; velvet ribbons edged with gold 
marabouts, ostrich feathers, fancy jewellery, and 
and flowers of various kinds are all employed. I 
shall cite as the last novelty the cordens Algeriens , 
they are composed of gold, and either black or 
coloured silk, and beautifully wrought; they are 
disposed so as to traverse the forehead, encircle the 
knot of hair behind, and descend in a tuft of tassels 
on each side of the face. 


I must not close my account of ball dress with¬ 
out noticing a very essential part of it, gloves. 
They have for some time past been diminishing in 
length, till they scarcely reach half-way to the 
elbow, aud their trimming is now become quite a 
matter of consequence; double rows of lace, wreaths 
of flowers, rouleaus of marabouts, in short, whatever 
is the trimming of the dress, that of the glove must 
correspond. Another alteration, and I think an im¬ 
provement, is the having them buttoned or laced 
up the arm, so as to fit perfectly close to it. Full 
dress continues in the same splendid style as when 
I wrote last, but black is more prevalent. Velvet 
robes indeed are disappearing very fast, but black 
lace and satin have considerably increased in 
favour, a good many lace ones are worn over black 
satin, and a few, but very few, over coloured satin. 
You will see by the models that I have sent you, 
that lace, and particularly guipure keeps its ground 
for trimmings, but it divides the vogue in some 
degree with fancy silk ones, either composed en¬ 
tirely of silk, or of silk intermixed with gold or 
silver. 

I have sent you the most novel head-dresses in 
evening costume, with one exception of a very 
simple but extremely pretty kind ; it is a coiffure 
espagnole, composed of a fichu of point d 9 Angleterre, 
bouulonnce behind; a green velvet leaf retains each 
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bouillon, and a festoon of similar foliage coniines 
the three points, which fall gracefully on the neck. 
The spring colours are not yet decided, but I think 
I may venture to assure you, that lilac, pale pink, 
Victoria blue, and some light shades of green, will 
be among the most fashionable hues, though not 
perhaps the only ones adopted. 

Adieu, ma chere et bonne amie, 
votre devout e, 

Adrienne de M.- 

Encore un met peur le bijouterie, I think I men¬ 
tioned to you in my last that coral was coming 
much into favour in jewellery, it is now still more 
so. Garnets also begin to be very prevalent, they 
are set in gold for ornaments for the hair for loop¬ 
ing the draperies of robes, and for bracelets. 
Several of the latter have recently appeared formed 
only of gold cord, which passes twice round the 
wrist, and ties in a knot from which tassels fall over 
the back of the band. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of rose-coloured crape 
over satin to correspond; the skirt i3 sprigged, and 
trimmed with three very deep flounces embroidered 
in a Lee pattern. The corsage is plain, tight to the 
shape, cut low at top, and rounded at bottom. 
Short, hanging sleeve, embroidered and arched in 
the centre. Turban & la Rachel, composed of 
white crape entwined with gold bands ; the ends 
descending tie loosely on the bosom, and are 
finished with gold tassels. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of white figured gros 
d*Alger, the corsage is made en demi caur , with a 
little fulness in the centre, and a lace ruche de¬ 
scending in the stomacher style on each side. 
Short sleeve, composed of three lace volans, the 
upper one ornamented with dahlias, a bouquet of 
which is also placed in the centre of the corsage. 
One side of the skirt is trimmed with a band of 
rich broad figured ribbon, upon which knots of 
ribbon, with a bouquet of dahlias in each, is 
placed at regular distances. Richly figured ceinture 
with floating ends. The hair is banded on the 
forehead, disposed in a nocud en couronne brought 
higher than usual at the back of the head, and 
ornamented with lace lappets, and blue velvet rib¬ 
bon edged with gold; the lappets are disposed in 
the cap style at each side, and the ribbon twisted 
in a rouleau descends upon them, terminating on 
each side in a rosette with floating ends. 

Half-length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No 3. Carriage Bonnet. —It is composed of 
straw-coloured pou de soie, a round moderate sized 
brim, the interior trimmed at the sides with tufts 
of violets, a gerbe of the same flowers, and ribbon 
disposed in a novel manner adorns the exterior. 

No. 4. Ball Dress. — Tulle robe over white 
satin, a low corsage draped horizontally, and 
pointed at bottom; it is trimmed with blond lace 
disposed in the mantilla style round the back and 


shoulders, and forming a stomacher on the bosom. 
Short sleeve composed of three bouffants , and 
terminated by a blond ruffle; a gerbe of roses 
ornaments the drapery of the bosom, and the skirt, 
which is raised considerably on one side, at the 
bottom, where it is looped by a full gerbe of the 
same flowers. Head-dress of hair, decorated with 
a gold ferronicre, white ostrich feathers, and gerbes 
of flowers. 

No. 5. Half-dress Hat. —Composed of white 
satin, a small oval brim, the interior trimmed over 
the forehead with ribbon, and at the sides with 
flowers; a bouquet to correspond, and white satiu 
ribbon adorns the exterior. 

No. 6. Dinner Cap. —Of tulle, trimmed with 
bands and knots of rose ribbon, and gerbes of 
velvet foliage. 

No. 7. Evening Head-dress. —Demi turban 
of white gauze, the front is very low, and ter¬ 
minated on one side by a full gerbe of roses with 
buds and foliage, and on the other by a blond 
lace lappet, which floats on the neck. 

No. 8. Evening Cap. —Of Brussels lace, 
trimmed with oiseau ribbon, and flowers. 

No. 9. Evening Cap. —Of tulle, a round shape 
trimmed with pointed blond, pink ribbon, and a 
gerbe of flowers. 

SECOND PLATE. 

Carriage Dress. — Pou de Soie pelisse, a red 
shade of brown, the corsage is high at the back, 
but forms a V in front; heart pelerine, trimmed 
with two rows of black lace divided by a rouleau ; 
this trimming descends to the waist, and from 
thence traverses the front of the skirt. Bishop’s 
sleeve. White satin bonnet, a round brim edged 
with folds, the interior trimmed with sprigs of 
exotics, and the crown with white satin ribbon. A 
cashmere sliawl is at present worn with this dress. 

Morning Concert Dress. —Green grosd f Alger 
robe, it is made in the demi redingote style, the 
corsage very open, and trimmed with a fall of 
black lace, two rows of which, headed by rouleaus, 
ara disposed in light waves down the front of the 
skirt. Victoria sleeve. Rose-coloured satin bon¬ 
net, the interior of the brim is trimmed with tulle , 
arranged in dents de loup, with a rose inserted in 
each; a voilette of Brussels lace edges the brim, 
and the back of the crown, which is decorated on 
one side with tulle and roses, to correspond with 

I the interior. 

Half-Length Figures. 


No. 3. Half-length Canezou and Cap.— 
The first is composed of white filet de soie , a heart 
shape, trimmed with ruches of the same. Black 
lace cap, a round and very small shape, trimmed 
with blue flowers. 


No. 4. Gives a back view of the canezou above 
described, and a half-dress cap of English lace, 
ornamented with blue velvet ana roses. 

No. 5. Dinner Pelerine and Cap. —The 
first is composed of antique white lace, and 
trimmed with the same; it is round behind, but 
descends, though not quite in a point in front. 
The cap is composed of antique black lace, the 
caul of a small size, is formed to the shape of the 
head by rouleaus of black velvet; the trimming 
consists of long lappets, upon which gerbes of fruit 
blossoms are placed. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Private Answers. — Tiif. Editress csnnot under¬ 
take to wtite private answers to her numerous cor¬ 
respondents, nor to return rejected articles. Copies 
should be kept by their respective senders. 

A. C. R.—The poems sent by this correspondent 
will not suit our pages; vre cannot decypber the 
address, or in this instance the request should be 
complied with. Perhaps the writer will again fa¬ 
vour usl 

J. P. G.—The tale will appear when our arrange¬ 
ments will permit; the poem now received will 
require correction ere it can be inserted in our 
pages, the idea in the last verse is too like those 
beautiful lines of Dr. Watts— 

** Just such is the Christian, 

His race he begins, 

Like the sun in a mist, 

When he mourns for his sins.*' 

JVI.—The verses sent by this correspondent are 
pleasing, and shall appear. 

Jane S.—We can assure this lady we have not 
received the two letters she speaks of; her tale will 
appear when space permits. We cannot oblige all 
our correspondents with the quick insertion they 
desire. All huve fair play with us, und we give no 
undue preferences. 

Dectma G.—The rebus, &c., shall be used. 

X. Y. Z. —Accepted. Will this writer favour us 
with his address? 

Rycuoft R.—The serenade is accepted. 

Clara P.— All is right, and as she wishes. 

Cleon. —We like the tale far better than the 
poem received from this correspondent; the poem 
is too long. The tale shall appear. 

Louisa H.—Has, as ever, our best thanks. 

Eliza betti R.—This lady writes to us in a tone 
we have not deserved ; she had better forward her 
address, and we will do as she seems to wish. From 
the mass of articles sent us we consider their in¬ 
sertion a favour shewn, not one received, and are as 
independent of contributors as they are of us. Our 
only difficulty is to oblige all, and shew partiality to 
none. 

Ella—W rites us in the proper feeling, and we 
appreciate such correspondents; the article shall 
receive our best attention. 

L. C.—'The poem shall appear the first moment 
we can find space for its insertion. 

Mrs. W. Q., Paris.—Has our best thanks. 

Naoimh. —Shall be attended to. 

M. N. C.—Is informed we never insert poems 
that have already been in print; therefore, •* The 
Contrast” is declined. 

A. H.—Has, we hope, received the packet, sent 
to the address requested. 

Rosa B.—The articles sent by this lady shall have 
every attention. 

Mrs. II.—Shall hear on the subject ere long. 

Miss F. J., Brighton.—Is sincerely thanked. 

Justina. —All the articles will in due time appear. 

Annette.— We regret the reauest of this corres¬ 
pondent cannot be complied with. 

Z.O. B.—We shall be glad to hear again from 
this correspondent. 

E. H. B.—Ditto, ditto. 


M. N.—We are puzzled, in the multitude of our 
papers, to find the article sent by the correspondent 
who uses this initial—in behalf of a young friend. 
In future we request correspondents to attach to 
their articles the same signature and address they 
give with the notes which accompany them, or we 
cannot identify to what correspondent they belong. 

Mowbray.— The tale is under consideration. 

S. C. B.—The lines shall appear. 

B. J. must excuse us declining such lines aa 
Lives there a man who doubts that love 
At first was sent us from above? 

Who thinks it nought but " si% whim ?" 

I envy nobody less than him. 

They may do for the “ far north,*' but not for 
the west. 

Diana. —If this lady will look to our number for 
March she will find that the subject of her letter 
has been anticipated, and that all the information 
that can be given at this time of year is contained 
in our article on the Fashions. As to the novel 
feature Diana recommends, it is one that would not 
interest the generality of our readers. When changes 
in ladies' equestrian costume take place they will be 
noticed, but they are very rare, and in general very 
trifling. 

Flora N. is either a simpleton herself or takes us 
for such. We advise her “ first effort” to be her 
last! 

Alice W.—We are not aware that any of this 
lady’s articles are in our hands; those now received 
will appear. 

O. B. M., Ireland.—The poem sent by this corres¬ 
pondent shall be inserted. 

F. and E. are too contemptible to receive any 
other answer than that such hoaxes won’t take 
with us. 

Eliza W. Baker.— Any bookseller can procure 
the number for January, 1839, at the office of our 
magazine in Norfolk-street. 

Dan W. will have an answer when he addresses 
his articles to the proper party to decide] upon their 
merits. 

A would-be* fashion able, who makes the modest 
request of our giving three figures of male costume, 
is informed that we detect both from the band- 
writiug, and the Tipperary post-mark, the above, 
Diana, and A Female Equestrian to be one and the 
same person. We decline to give ourselves in future 
any trouble on such subjects. Let the party con¬ 
sult a tailor or habit-maker. 

L. W. W.—The article arrived too late in the 
month for perusal; it will either be inserted, or its 
rejection notified in our next number. 

Diewn. —The ** Relic” is received with thanks. 


All Communications, Reviews of New Books, £fc., to 
be addressed to the Editress, care of Mr. Jenkinson, 
No, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, where alone commu¬ 
nications/or this Work will in future be received , post 
Paid. 


Office, No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand: sold by 
Berger, Holywell-street ; Steele, Paternoster- 
row ; and by all Booksellers in Town and Coun- 
try. 


Printed by Joseph Rogerton, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


DESCRIPTION OF 

No. 1 . Promenade Dresses. — Gras de Navies robe, 
striped in brown and green; the corsage hall-high, is 
trimmed in a very novel style with three bias folds. 
Bishop’s sleeve, the upper part decorated an suite. 
The skirt is trimmed with three bias volans t set on with 
scarcely any fulness. The bonnet is a capote bouilionie 
of pink crepe lisse , it has a round brim which nearly 
meets under the chin, and the interior is trimmed at 
each side with a short white marabout feather; the ex* 
tenor is decorated with a knot and strings of pink rib¬ 
bon, and a long white marabout drooping on one side. 
Black gros de hides shawl lined with cnmson satin, and 
bordered with rich black fringe. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

No. 2.—Grey lilac pou de Soie robe, the corsage made 
partially high, with a pelerine rounded behind, but de¬ 
scending in the stomacher style in front; it is bordered 
with a trimming of the drees disposed in full hollow 
plaits; the upper part of the sleeve has two falls of 
trimming to correspond, and the front of the skirt is 
ornamented en tabtier in a similar manner. A double 
row of lace, which trims the chemisette, falls over the 
pelerine. The bonnet presents a front view of the one 
described above. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


No. 1. Morning Dress.— Robe of one of the new 
materials pekin ccossais ; it is a plaid silk of a new pat¬ 
tern in green, dark red, and grey; the corsage half*high, 
and tight to the shape, is partially covered by a )«lenne 
rounded behind, pointed ib front, and crossing on the 
bosom; it is.edged with black silk net of an antique 
pattern. Victoria sleeve, the longitudinal folds at top 
terminated by a ruche of net. Cuffs and neck frill of 
dear cambric. The skirt is trimmed with three flounces 
cut bias, and bordered with net. Pale pink pou de So is 
bonnet, a round moderate-sized brim, and horizontal 
crown; the interior of the brim is decorated at the sides 
with roses of a deeper shade of red, and the crown very 


full trimmed with pale pink ribbons, and two white, 
flat ostrich feathers shaded with pink. 

' No. 2. Halp-Dress. —The robe is a new spring ma¬ 
terial, crips de Paiettine, the corsage half-high behind, 
but very open in front, and wrapping across, is tight to 
the shape, and trimmed with a fall of Brussels laoe; the 
lower part ot the sleeve is ef the bishop form, but the 
upper is confined by three folds. Brussels lace cuff. 
The skirt is trimmed en tablier down the front with 
three bias folds, they turn off at the corners round the 
back ef the border. The bonnet presents a back view 
of that of the first figure. 
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CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 

THE PAINTER’S BRIDE. 

** For it so falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and lost. 
Why, then we rack the value.” 

Much Ado About Nothing. 


There are few maxims so indisputably received 
as that one which represents human life as com¬ 
pounded of happiness and misery ; and I should 
not have made a remark so trite, were it not that 
it applies more than any other to my own existence. 
If the world knew my story, 1 should be, in its 
estimation, at once the happiest, and most miser¬ 
able of human beings. But in a competition of 
happiness aud misery in one’s outward lot, it gene¬ 
rally happens, I believe, that the wretched feelings 
engrave themselves into the heart, while the joys 
flutter lightly round the brow, affecting in a com¬ 
paratively small degree, the inward man. It is, 
indeed, a most unequal combat, for the majority of 
the human race open their bosoms readily enough 
to Sorrow, and easily allow it to grieve and torment 
them, but Happiness they seem to regard with a 
jealous eye, cautiously and waywardly close their 
hearts against its intrusion, and require a double 
portion of good to enliven them than they do of evil 
to depress them. v 

I am the only surviving son of an artist, who 
was at once an honour to his profession and to 
human nature. I know very little of his early 
life, although his character always appeared to me 
one Of those which would repay the closest study 
that could be bestowed upon it. Enthusiasm, 
youthful freshness of feeling, long preserved in 
manhood, and the strong attachment of kindred, 
were the three most conspicuous qualities in it at 
the time to which this memoir refers, and at this 
period he was in his fortieth year. He had mar¬ 
ried very early in life, for I was at this time nine¬ 
teen, I was extremely like my father in person, 
and there was also an important point of re¬ 
semblance in our tastes. I possessed an hereditary 
talent for painting, which had already become my 


profession, and 1 had even embraced the same 
brunch of art; in which my father was my kind, 
and most respected instructor. 

I believe no parent ever loved his only son as 
mine did, unless indeed a mother in the highest 
excitement of maternal love. The feelings of 
nature were, in his case, so closely combined with 
those of companionship, that I know not whether 
he most loved me as a son, or as a bosom- 
friend. 

In the summer of 1800, 1 took my departure 
from Naples, my native city, being invited by the 
Duke de S——, who had purchased several of my 
pictures, and look a kind interest in my success, 
to bis Villa on the Lake of Como, for the purpose 
of painting and sketching for him the picturesque 
scenery of the environs. I accepted the invitation, 
to the great joy of my father, whose heart beat 
quick at the prospect of the Duke’s increasing 
regard for me. I was, myself, highly pleased to 
go, but I am convinced that my parent enjoyed the 
[ pleasure more than I did. Neither his nor my 
agreeable anticipations were disappointed, for con¬ 
stant association only increased the esteem of this 
nobleman, and the pleasure he took in my society. 
Having completed the drawings for my patron, I 
was preparing to depart, and rejoin the author of 
my days in my native city ; but the Duke pressed 
me to stay, and paint a view of a particular pros¬ 
pect, which he thought would produce a fine^ffect, 
and present it to my parent. I refused for some 
time, under various pretences, to comply with his 
request. I had a silly, boyish dislike to mention 
my real reason, which was, a desire* to meet my 
father, to whom I impatiently longed to relate all 
my wonderful adventures since I had left (for the 
first time) the “ patemo nido.” However the 

Duke de S-’s solicitations became irresistible, 

and I consented to remain with him. 

His taste for the beauties of nature was exqui¬ 
site, and the view he pointed out to me formed one 
of the most admired efforts of my pencil. He 
bestowed high praises upon this performance, 
which I heard without elation, though with a feel¬ 
ing of self-congratulation, and of gratitude to him 
who bestowed them. I burned with impatience 
to show it to my father, and represented to my 
mind, in a hundred different ways, the reception I 
should meet with from him, and what he would say 
of my picture. At last I contrived to extricate 
myself from the friendly nets which my noble 
friend spread around me. I escaped from Bellaria 
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with a sentiment of joy, mingled with regret, at 
quitting so kind a protector. 

In passing th'rough the Campagne on my way 
to Rome, the weather being stormy and cold, I 
thought 1 had never seen so gloomy a prospect, nor 
performed so desolate a journey. Suddenly, in 
the dark mysterious distance, I perceived some¬ 
thing flashing os white and as brilliant as driven 
snow, whilst a halo of light seemed to surround it. 
Startled by the apparition, I fixed my eyes eagerly 
on the object, and as the vehicle continued its 
course, I perceived myself drawing nearer to the 
unknown and surprising subject of my interest, I 
imagined it to be an ignis-fatuus. I did not, for 
an instant, remove my looks from the appearance, 
which advanced rapidly towards me. I felt a 
shudder gradually creeping over me—I was not 
superstitious, but my ideas were very susceptible 
of every kind of excitement, and a feeling of horror 
seized my heart with a giant's grasp, and paralyzed 
my faculties, when the object of ray attention 
revealed itself as a female form, clothed in loose 
white robes, fluttering in the wind. I quickly 
recovered my presence of mind, notwithstanding 
the overwhelming effect of the discovery, and still 
keeping my eyes fastened upon the advancing fair 
one, I awaited with a mixture of awe and im¬ 
patience the moment when we should meet. The 
figure now approached so near that I could per¬ 
fectly distinguish its shape and dress, but not 
discriminate the features of the face, I also ob¬ 
served a light in her hand; and as we mutually 
advanced still closer, an excited voice exclaimed 
“ Stop ! For God's sakel" I immediately ordered 
the vetturino to check his horses ; the female 
glided swiftly to the door of the carriage, and I 
descried a beautiful and slender child of ten 
or twelve years old. Her person was formed with 
the most exquisite symmetry, but it was still far 
removed from all approach to the perfection of 
womanhood, and her face was still more infantine 
than her figure. To see this lovely being of 
angelic innocence alone in this desart place, ex¬ 
posed to the pestilential vapours, and, in all pro¬ 
bability to the fury of the storm, which had rent 
the sky a short time before, raised my wonder to 
its climax. 

“ Lovely girl!" exclaimed I, with enthusiasm, 
and studying her with a painter’s eye, and a heart 
warm with benevolence, “ where art thou wander¬ 
ing this dreadful night ?" 

The child coloured slightly, fixing her large 
fervent eyes upon my countenance, as if trying to 
read my soul. “ Signor," replied she, “ I am sure, 
by your look you are amiable, and not very fond 
of joking, (I could not repress a smile at this early 
disciple of Lavater) some naughty boys have given 
me, I think, a wrong direction—and now, will 
you be so very good as to tell me the road to 
Sienna V* 

“ Sienna is a hundred miles off!" exclaimed I, 
in astonishment. 

“ No matter," returned she, in a decided voice, 
“will you tell me whether I am taking the right 
way ?" 

“ May I request you will come into the carriage 
out of the drizzling raifi and misty air ? and then I 
can give you the information you require of me." 


“ No, I thank you, Signor," replied the young 
creature, in a polite, but yet firm and steady tone 
of voice, “you can easily point out the road as I 
stand here, and then I need not detain you another 
moment.” 

“ Young lady," said I, gravely, “ do you know 
the dangers of wandering about alone at this time 
in the evening, or indeed at any time, for one of 
such tender years? I wish you were safe in your 
mother’s arms." 

“ Signor," replied the young lady (for such she 
evidently was) “ will you have the goodness to tell 
me the road to Sienna, or no?" Her black eyes 
flashed and sparkled, and the crimson tide rose in 
: her cheeks. 

| “I cannot suffer lovely and unprotected inno* 
cence to ramble alone at this hour." So saying, 
and fearing she might escape in the gloom of the 
twilight, 1 burst open the carriage door, sprang 
out, and clasping the child’s waist, hurried her, in 
spite of her struggles and shrieks, into the vehicle. 
I allowed her fury to expend itself in screams, 
tears, and violent efforts to escape from my arms, 
which still encircled her, in the fear that she might 
throw herself out of the carriage. I bore all her 
anger in silence, and at last when nature seemed to 
be exhausted by her violence, I begged she would 
forgive me for what I had done, as my conduct 
proceeded from no other motive than a sense of 
humanity towards herself, and her parents or rela¬ 
tions, who were probably in agonies of suspense as 
to the fate of the young fugitive. 

Her countenance was now comparatively calm, 
and I thought, as her eyes met mine, I had never 
seen, in any others, such extraordinary brilliancy. 
They were “ a blaze of light," and the look of 
spirit and feeling, which they revealed, added irre¬ 
sistible charms to the beauty of her lovely little 
features. I gazed at her in uncontrolled admira¬ 
tion and wonder—I had never seen any human 
being who bore the slightest resemblance to her. 

“ Dear Signor!" exclaimed she, “ you appear 
to take some interest in me. You cannot be a 
heartless creature I’m sure—there’s something 
kind in your eyes. Will you conduct me to 
Sienna ?—all my peace and happiness depend on 
going there." 

“ Where is your present residence ?" 

“ At Rome." 

" How happened it that you were travelling to 
Sienna by yourself, and on foot ?" 

“ I’m going to my mother." 

“ But who sent you in this manuer ?" 

“Myself!" replied the child, drawing herself 
up to her full height, and speaking with an almost 
masculine energy. I bent my looks on her steady 
commanding eye, and felt convinced that the girl 
would become something extraordinary if she lived 
to years of maturity. 

“ Will you explain the circumstances, Signora, 
which induced you to take this important step?" 

I demanded with an involuntary feeling of awe. 

She replied, “ I have been separated two years 
from my dear mamma—" her voice shook. “ I 
doubted whether I should ever see her again. She 
sometimes—wrote to me—and said that—cir¬ 
cumstances—prevented her from receiving me— 

I was left with an old wretch—whom I hate, 
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(grinding her teeth) I was determined I would 
submit to her tyranny no longer—I will submit 
to none—my own will shall rule my life!” 

“ But that’s wrong,” returned I, “ none can say 
that with propriety.” 

“ I will not see that old hag’s face again !” said 
the girl with childish petulance. 

I was in the greatest embarrassment how to act 
—plain common-sense seemed to point out the 
expediency of conveying the young lady to her 
detested female guardian at Home ; but 1 was not 
only awed by her manner, my feelings were highly 
interested in her fate. 1 enquired her name and 
age. 

“I auo ten years old, and my name is Paulina 
Uberti. I suppose I need not tell you that I am 
the daughter of a gentleman,” said she, with proud, 
but not vain or haughty consciousness of her own 
personal elegance. 

“ Good God !” muttered I, involuntarily, “ has 
this lovely being been allowed to run wild without 
a parent’s care V 9 

“My dear mamma has, I know, taken all the 
care she could of me—I have no father—” con¬ 
tinued she falteringly. 

“ And do you dearly love your mother ?” 

“ Passionately!” said she in a low, ardent, 
smothered tone. 

I looked at her with a tender enthusiasm, 
which I had never felt before: notwithstanding 
her early years I found that our souls understood 
each other. I thought of my own parent; I 
sighed deeply several times, and at last turned my 
face from her to conceal the emotion that was 
struggling in my features; she caught my hand, 
saying— 

“ I hear you sigh—I’m sure you feel for me 
—you’ll take me to Sienna, I’m sure!” 

I hesitated some time before I made her any 
answer; at last I consented. She took both my 
hands in her’s, and looking up in my face with an 
intense expression of gratitude in her own softened 
features, burst into tears. 

I was obliged to proceed to Rome notwith¬ 
standing Paulina Uberti's dread of being disco¬ 
vered ; the horses had performed a long stage, and 
the vetturino would not agree to set off for Sienna 
at a moment’s notice; I therefore was obliged, 
reluctantly, to stay a night at Rome, and make the 
best bargain I could for my young companion 
and myself. The next morning I commenced my 
singular expedition. 

No symptoms of pursuit overtook us, and we 
entered Sienna, to the great satisfaction of Paulina. 
Her pleasure, however, was of rather a trembling 
kind; for she anticipated with some degree of 
anxiety the reception her mother would bestow 
upon her fugitive child. The carriage set us down 
at the post-house, and Paulina Uberti having in¬ 
formed me of the street in which we were to find 
her mother’s abode, we set off to walk thither. 

Having arrived, we were shewn into a handsome 
saloon, where a lady was sitting, apparently about 
six-and-twenty. This was the mother of the 
young girl. Her figure was the most delicate, and 
her attitude the most indolent I ever recollect to 
have seen: her hair and eyes were dark and 
strikingly beautiful: her features had a resem¬ 


blance to those of her daughter, but the general 
expression of her countenance and her figure were 
in direct contrast to her ardent and impassioned 
child. There was an air of sentiment in her face 
which struck and enchanted me. 

At the sight of Paulina she rose hastily from 
her seat, and flying towards her, pressed her fer¬ 
vently to her heart; she was speechless with asto¬ 
nishment and emotion : at last, recovering from 
the effects of surprise, I observed the tears quietly 
coursing down her cheeks as she continued re¬ 
peatedly to kiss the little girl, whilst her soft eyes 
might be seen, even through her tears, to be 
eagerly rivelted cn her daughter’s face, and seemed 
ready to devour her with fondness. I was so 
affected that I could not restrain my sighs, whicli 
were at last so audible as to draw the mother’s 
attention from her treasure; for she looked at me, 
curtseyed, and seemed by her countenance and 
gesture to enquire the purpose of my visit. I 
then mentioned my name, and related to her all 
the circumstances of my singular encounter with 
her daughter. She listened in undisguised won¬ 
der to my recital, and when it was over she said 
to me— 

“ I must commend your good-nature more than 
your prudence, Signor; you intended well, no 
doubt, but you ought not to have lent yourself 
to the plans of a rebellious child.” Then, trying 
to look severe, but failing lamentably in the 
attempt, she gave her daughter a lecture, couched 
in very harsh language, but which was contra¬ 
dicted by the relenting eye, and the quivering 
muscles of the mouth. It did not impose upon 
the girl’s acuteness, for she was evidently la¬ 
bouring to suppress a smile. 

In about half-an-hour Signora Uberti told her 
to retire to bed, that she might take some rest 
after the long and hurried journey she had per¬ 
formed. Signora Uberti rose from her chair, gave 
her several kisses in quick succession on the fore¬ 
head, and Paulina quitted the room. 

“ I see,” said her mother, “ that it will be 
quite impossible to make my daughter reside with 
that old woman; she is a relation of ours, and 
took a violent fancy to little Paulina; and, being 
very rich, and having no children of her own, I 
thought it the most fortunate thing in the world 
for her; and so, 1 did not make any difficulties 
about it, but agreed to this lady’s proposal of 
taking Paulina into her house, and adopting her. 
I attributed all Paulina’s complaints to her own 
quickness of temper, and therefore would not 
listen to them ; but I begin to think now that they 
must have a strong foundation in truth, or she 
would not have taken so wild and extravagant a 
step. I shall keep her with me, for I consider it 
fruitless, and even, with her unconquerable spirit, 
hazardous, to send her back to the old lady 
at Rome.” 

I approved of Signora Uberti’s determination, 
and soon after took my leave. 

I rested a day at Sienna; and, on the following 
morning, set off for Rome. On my arrival I had 
the inexpressible delight of finding my father in 
excellent health, and the pleasure of relating to 
him all that had befallen me since our separa¬ 
tion. With the last part of my adventures lje was 
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surprised beyond measure, aud thought my knight 
errantly the most romantic circumstance that had 
ever come under his observation. But, before I 
had been ten minutes in the house, I brought my 
picture to present to him. I am ashamed to 
record the praises he bestowed upon it; the recital 
of them would be quite overwhelming to my mo¬ 
desty ! But they gratified more than my vanity; 
they procured me a tender satisfaction which 
brought tears into my eyes. 

The following year my father and I met Signora 
Uberti and her daughter on the Corso; I, of 
course, introduced them to him; I could see he 
was much prepossessed with their appearance, 
and as we asked permission to call and pay our 
respects to the lady, she gave a very gracious con¬ 
sent. She possessed, besides her personal charms, 
a cultivated mind, polished manners, and that 
minute and unguarded elegance in everything she 
did and said, which, unless it is acquired in the 
first society, belongs to blood alone. 

Business had brought her to Rome for a few 
weeks, but our society seemed to detain her; we 
liecame more intimate every day—acquaintance 
led to friendship, and, as I believe is invariably 
the case in intimacies like ours, friendship led to 
love. My father grew strongly attached to Signora 
Uberti, who was in every respect suited to him ; 
in age, in station, in fortune, and in disposition. 
She appeared to me to return his affection, but 
not with the enthusiasm of first love; no, there 
was no halo cast around him which obscured his 
defects, and illuminated his virtues; and her at¬ 
tachment was so much like friendship that it was 
only at times a gleam of passion would Hash 
through it, and decide it to be the warmer feeling. 
My father made her an offer of his hand three 
months after our meeting on the Corso, and she 
accepted it. 

One day he entered the room where I was sit¬ 
ting, and approaching me with a look of strong 
emotion he clasped me in his arms, whilst the 
most tumultuous sighs burst from his heart, and 
stifled the utterance of words. When he released 
me he threw himself on a sofa, and hiding his face 
with his hands, uttered these sentences in a voice 
of suppressed passion— 

u Till this moment I never knew what rapture 
was. Ohl Antonio, my heart is bursting!” 

Astonished and confounded at these words, and 
at his impassioned embrace, quite pale and trem¬ 
bling, I requested an explanation. lie was some 
time before he could give it; sighs and broken 
words were for a few minutes the only reply to my 
enquiries; at last he said— 

“ Antonio 1 I have obtained the hand of her 
whom I love more than life—Signora Uberti!” 

My head swam round, my ears rang with con¬ 
fused noises; 1 felt a suddeu weakness, and a 
deadly chill seized my hands and feet. I had 
loved Signora Uberti, hitherto, without being 
aware of nourishing the passion, which I mistook 
for friendship, or, at most for a passing fancy; 
even the jealousy which I had occasionally felt of 
my father had not undeceived me, though I bad 
severely reproached myself with the feeling. But 
this declaration not only raised my love suddenly 
to its utmost pitch, bringing on the crisis, but 


the conviction of it flashed upon my brain like 
lightning. 

My father was too much occupied with his own 
emotions to observe mine. I believe (for my 
memory is not clear) that I uttered a confused 
congratulation, and hurried out of the apartment. 
I just recollect that I threw myself on the bed in 
my own room. A delirium must, I suppose, 
have overtaken me, for I cannot recal wliat fol¬ 
lowed: whether I remained on ray bed a few 
hoars or some weeks I am ignorant; all dates 
belonging to that time are mixed up in my head 
p in such a confused manner that I cannot, with 
certainty, communicate them. I heard things 
without listening to them, and saw them without 
looking at them. 

But my recollection returns. It was a beau¬ 
tiful and exhilarating summer’s morning (to all 
but me); I found myself in a fair and solemn 
temple of the Deity, standing near the sacred 
altar; there were others near it likewise. There 
was a sylph-like figure in white, beneath whose 
glistening veil I discerned the features of her whom 
I loved and suffered for . Beside her stood my 
parent! 

“ Father !** exclaimed I, with a voice and coun¬ 
tenance of heart-broken agony, “ if you have any 
compassion for your unhappy child, spare me this 
sight r 

So saying, I fell into strong convulsions, which, 
of course, delayed the ceremony. I was carried 
into the sacristy in the trembling arms of my 
father, whilst the rest of the astonished wedding- 
party followed. A quantity of hartshorn was 
forced down my throat, which calmed my strug¬ 
gles. I can never forget the expression of roy 
father’s countenance. lie had, doubtless, pene¬ 
trated my secret, and looked at me with that fond, 
unrestrained intensity of affection which marks the 
attachment of a parent, whilst he was using every 
effort to recover me from my wretched situation. 

The bride looked on with a sort of tender, 
blushing, and yet half-smiling pity, which seemed 
to testify that she was aware of being the fair cause 
of my anguish. When I was sufficiently well to 
bear the removal, my father led roe to the carriage, 
and, handing me in, placed me by the side of 
Signora Uherli, while he took the opposite seat. 
Her daughter Paulina, and another young lady, 
who were to have officiated as bride's-maids, were 
also in the vehicle; and thus we proceeded to 
my father’s house. Signora Uberti aud he had a 
long private interview, at the conclusion of which 
she returned to her own home with Paulina and 
the other lady. 

The following day, when my father and I met at 
breakfast, after many inquiries concerning my 
health, and that tender observation of me which I 
had always been accustomed to receive from him 
when ill or unhappy, he began to speak upon the 
subject of my unfortunate affection. 

“ You love Enrichetta, my dear boy, you need 
not deny it—I am convinced you do, and all you 
could say would not remove this belief from my 
mind; therefore do not contradict me, but confess 
the truth.” 

A deep groan, accompanied by a tearing and 
contracting of my features, which I vainly struggled 
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to compose, was the only reply which I could 
make to this appeal. 

My father’s eyes filled with tears, and he wrung 
my hand. After a long pause, he continued, 44 Do 
you think she is strongly attached to me V 9 

At these words, which touched and awakened 
every chord of jealousy in my heart, I hung down 
my head, and covered my sorrowful countenance 
with my hands, in bitter humiliation. 

44 If I did not think her affection very strong, I 
do not beliere I should be very anxious to claim 
the performance of her promise,” continued my 
father. 

44 I have reason to think,” said I, with an effort, 
“ that she is sincerely and warmly attached to 
you.” 

44 Yet,” said my parent, in an altered voice, 
44 when you were ill in the sacristy, she blushed 
and smiled.” 

I cannot describe the delightful sensation which 
these words produced. A gleam of hope glanced 
through me, warming every fibre of my heart. 

44 I think,” continued my father, with a sigh, 
44 if you were to pay your addresses to her, you 
might have some chance of success.” 

The tumult in my breast increased at these 
words. Every pulse beat violently; my father 
sighed again ; but such is the selfishness of love, 
that at this moment I thought only of myself, or 
rather, I should say, of Enrichetta, my second self. 

44 Calm yourself, my dear son,” said my kind 
father, 44 you will see that all is for the best.” 

Notone syllable could I utter in answer; I was 
whirled in such delicious and tumultuous raptures 
that my being seemed lost in ecstacy. Then, sud¬ 
denly reflecting upon the slight and uncertain foun¬ 
dation of my blissful transport, I sank into a fit of 
blackest horror; deep groans followed each other 
in quick succession, while my torments, driven to 
a crisis by the conflicting passions of hope and fear, 
became almost beyond what human nature can 
support. 

44 My son—look up—calm that agitated coun¬ 
tenance. Dost thou tuink that I could be happy 
at the expense of thy peace ? No.—What am 1— 
what are all my pleasures and comforts compared 
with those of ray only child? They sink into 
cyphers by the comparison—I resign all claim to 
Enrichetta,”—his voice faltered,—“ win her love, 
if thou can'st succeed. A father’s blessing be upon 
thy endeavours.” 

So saying, he placed his dear respected hand 
upon my head, and I fell upon ray knees before 
him, bathed in tears, and uttering incoherent ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude and fondness. 

My father proposed, when I was a little tran¬ 
quillized, that I should go to Signora Uberli’s, and 
explain to her his resolution, and the reason of it. 

44 Go now, my dear Antonio—your emotion 
will be of no disservice to your cause.” 

I embraced him, and flew to Enrichetta’s house. 

I fear I acquitted myself in a very awkward man¬ 
ner in this roost delicate and extraordinary mission. 

I was so foolish as, inconsiderately, to disclose to 
Signora Ubeiti my father’s determination not to 
marry her, before I said anything of my own at¬ 
tachment ; consequently, as might be expected, she 
became extremely angry, which, however, she only 


expressed by a scornful curl of the lip, and scarlet 
blush at the apparent affront; but her anger quickly 
vanished as I continued my narrative, and before 
1 had finished, the tears which a good and great 
action bring into virtuous eyes were coursing down 
her fair cheeks. I feared my father’s generous 
self-devotion had only increased her attachment to 
him. and that she would not even listen to my ad¬ 
dresses. 

44 Will he then desert me !” said she, in a low 
voice, 44 but I will love him alone!” 

I dared not say another word to her of myself 
at that moment, but I could not help hoping that 
time might work a change in my favour. 

In this expectation I was not deceived; she 
began at length to return my love with some por¬ 
tion of that warmth, which 1 so fervently desired, 
and in about a year from the time at which I made 
her the declaration of my passion, she bestowed 
her hand upon me. Dunng that interval, my 
father never saw her, but he thought it prudent to 
be present at the marriage ceremony. His demea¬ 
nour was grave, but not melancholy; his cheek 
was pale, his step less elastic, and he was very 
much reduced. Ilis couduct to my bride, ever 
after our marriage, was that of a father and a 
friend. He had completely conquered his attach¬ 
ment to her, but the effort, and the violent shock, 
had injured liis constitution. He was never again 
what he had been. I bad the grief to see him 
gradually declining for about two years, and thus 
sinking step by step iuto the grave, which I had 
prepared for him! 

Cursed be the fatal day of my birth ! Cursed, 
doubly cursed be the day of my marriage 1 Can 
any earthly good compensate for such a parent as 
mine ? Can any consideration ever console me for 
having broken that parent’s heart ? 


IMPROMPTU; 

Written in 44 A Volume of Lyrics” presented by 
the Author* to a Lady , on her departure for 
Australia. 

The simplest pledge will oft recal 
The scenes—the friends of by-gone hours; 

And strew the gloom of Time’s dark pall 
With Memory's fairy-tinted flowers. 

A single strain of music, heard 

’Mid careless crowds, within the heart 
Wakes Feeling's fine electric chord. 

And bids the tear of Memory start. 

Thus, Lady, when in distant climes 
By thee this parting gift is scann’d, 

Some line may call up happy times 
Pass'd in thy far-off native land. 

And Memory’s light will o’er thee steal 
Like zephyr’s breath o'er summer's sea; 

And absence' wound tbe thought will beal, 

That Friendship’s pulse still beats for thee. 


There is a certain medium in all things, and there 
are certain limits, on either side of which rectitude 
cannot exist. 

Some reproaches are a condemnation, and some 
praises detraction. 

*~MrsTc. B. Wilson. 
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“ Frederick, what day of the month is this?” 
said the still young, (although she was eight and 
twenty) and very lovely Countess of Delemarr. 
u Tell me love,” continued the lady, leaning her 
arm on her husband’s shoulder, and pressing her 
soft fingers on his cheek, u you are so absent, and 
so abstracted.” 

“ And you so gay, so giddy, and naughty,” re¬ 
turned her lord. 

“ Why—how—what have I done now V* 

“ You ought not to have gone to that ball alone; 
nor danced all night. And you waltzed, I under¬ 
stand, with Mr. St. Lagziere !” 

“ Who told you so?—well I shall not go again, 
nor waltz any more, nor dance if you like, love— 
so kiss me, and make friends, and don’t be looking 
so grave—well now, the day of the month ?” 

He told her. 

“ And when will the twentieth be ? And is not 
that the day on which their vacation commences, 
for I am so yearning to see those dear boys, espe¬ 
cially my sweet darling beautiful Alfred; I won¬ 
der how I ever consented to part with him, even to 
please you.” 

“ And if he be beautiful, is that a reason why 
he should be uneducated ?” inquired Lord Dele¬ 
marr. 

“ My dear, I do think that you sent Alfred to 
school because you thought that your eldest hope 
would not learn at home, the wild imp.” 

“ And do you suppose that I thought his 
brother would receive any injury, or that Alfred’s 
heulth would suffer from being deprived of those 
perpetual sweets—comfits and confections that he 
was continually crammed with at home? Jt is 
shameful of you Fanny—sinful to spoil that boy,— 
and doat on him as you do.” 

“ And could any human being, I ask you, 
avoid loving him best, or giving him a preference 
over all the other children ; so mild, soft and affec¬ 
tionate in disposition; and then he is so intel¬ 
ligent, sensible, premature beyond his years; and 
is he not gentle as a lamb ?” 

“ And his brother,” returned the earl, smiling, 
u as bold as a lion ?” 

Indeed there never had been brothers born more 
unlike than tliose boys in question, unless Cain 
and Abel; for though Alfred resembled Abel, 
Adolphus was not a Cain ; it was more the dissi¬ 
militude presented by Jacob and Esau with the 
exception of the mess of pottage, the contrast ex¬ 
tended to their outward appearance; the second 
boy was fair as a lily—the first brown as a berry. 

“ You are fonder of Alfred yourself, Delemarr, 
you know you are.” 

“ I deny that charge, I may be fonder of nursing 
and petting him which he seems to require, or ex¬ 
pect ; my eldest hope, as you denominate him, re¬ 
quires restraint, correction, and discipline. Well, 
the fates, I’ll bestow some switchings on him this 
time—” 

“ Switchings /’’interrupted the Countess, horri¬ 
fied, “ shocking, but you are jesting dear, are you 
not?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied his lordship, laugh¬ 
ing, u do you suppose my dear, that I will let him 
go on as he did before ? Go on the water, and 


nearly drown himself and hi* brothers—snatch the 
whip out of the coachman’s hand, and set the 
horses galloping and plunging,—then he was never 
free from scrapes and mischief of some descrip¬ 
tion—climbing to the top branches of the tallest 
trees, to plunder a nest of crows. I shall take 
Adolphus under my own especial care, during this 
ensuing month—keep a watchful eye on the gen¬ 
tleman. You my dear, may take charge of your 
second son, and you’ll have no great trouble there¬ 
by, Alfred will sit quietly by your side watching 
you at work, smoothing your curls and arrang¬ 
ing them, assist you in the stringing of beads, or 
hold skeins of silk on his hands for you to wind— 
mild measures,” he said musingly, “ would suit 
him—but little short of corporeal punishment or 
solitary confinement would subdue the proud spirit 
and fiery temper of his brother.” 

“ Well, fiery as he is,” remarked the fond mo¬ 
ther, “ he is always quiet and gentle with his 
brother, invariably kind and affectionate towards 
him. and never showed the least envy nor jealousy 
of Alfred’s being such a pet, and going every 
where with me.” 

“ You need not give your son and heir the least 
merit on that score Fanny—he could no more en¬ 
dure the restraint of being shut up in a close car¬ 
riage, nor of sitting out a morning visit, than he 
could fly to the moon ; no caged bird could feel 
more completely captive ; no, he’d be more in his 
element in climbing the mountain heights; plung¬ 
ing into the lake, scampering after hares, cnacing 
the deer, gallopping on bare-backed horses, and 
when completely worn out with fatigue, throwing 
himself on the grass to rest, sheltered from the 
burning beams of the sun, by the branches of some 
umbrageous tree—never think of regular meals— 
glide in quietly in the evening, when all vestige of 
dinner had passed away, and dine contentedly on 
a dish of potatoes and a bowl of cream or butter¬ 
milk, if lie could get no better.” 

Eady Delemarr laughed at this, as she remark¬ 
ed, “ then the boy is seldom tit to be seen, or 
presentable—he absolutely came in one evening, 
before strangers, with his dress torn in tatters, and 
covered with mud, the Miss Beauchamps looked 
shocked; and the Miss Belmonts laughed rudely 
I thought, at the appearance that he presented. 
Change your dress dear Adolph. I whispered—” 
u Well, what was his reply V ’ 

“ I quite forgot my dress—looking down. I 
beg pardon mamma, for coming in to you so, but I 
cannot change it, I am going to bed, and I wanted 
to kiss you before I went, I have not seen you 
to-day before;” 

“ And whose fault was that, Adolph.?” 

“ Yours in the first instance mamma, for not 
getting up to breakfast when you were quite well, 
and papa looking so lonely without you.” 

“ I la! that was a rebuke for you—you must 
not, my love, be such a lie-a-bed; begin, and rise 
early these fine mornings, and have a walk or a 
ride before breakfast.” 

* * a * 

Lady Delemarr came down stairs one morning 
looking very lovely, the bloom of health, innocence 
and happiness, glowed on her soft cheek and 
sparkled in her clear dark eye; she summoned 
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her housekeeper, who was an especial favourite 
and a distant relative of her own. 

“ Well, how are you to-day, Mrs. Crawly— 
quite recovered I hope?” and the lady looked 
kindly in her face and extended a hand of exquisiie 
fairness, slender fingers, sparkling with gems—her 
pure and gentle blood flowed through veins, clear 
and blue as a summer sky. 

“ Your master has invited company for Thurs¬ 
day ; do try and have every thing nice, and make 
the servants do their duty, you know how careless 
they are—a whole phalanx of gentlemen and the 
officers of the detachment, with two or three young 
clergymen. I must invite the Miss Belmonts 
and Castledons, and have a quadrille in the even¬ 
ing.” 

The housekeeper assented to the necessity of her 
lady's doing so. She loved to hear the sound of 
music and dancing in the castle, it reminded her 
of old times ; and your ladyship dances so elegantly. 

I need not ask how you are this morning, 1 never 
saw you looking better, nor more beautiful.” 

“ Oh ! I am quite well to-day, I have got rid 
of that nasty tooth-ache. There are players come 
to town, to Arlington—have you heard ? I wish 
Delemarr would let me go to the theatre to-night. 
I'm almost afraid to propose it, he scolded me 
shockingly the other night for not going to bed at 
ten o’clock.” 

“ Oh! I know his lordship scolds you, and 
kisses you the next moment I suppose.” j 

“ No indeed, he would not speak to me—but 
I'm sorry to tell you that I have lost my watch, 
chain, seals and all; I am quite sure that he will 
blame me for it. I wish you would send and have 
all the pawn offices searched, advertisements put 
up, and a handsome reward offered. Would that 
I could recover it. Oh ! there is Lord Delemarr, 
send and tell him to come in to breakfast—I am in 
a hurry to get out to drive this lovely morning. I 
was dreaming of my darling Alfred last night, I am 
counting the days till he returns. I think I shall 
go on horse back, the day is so fine. Have my 
riding dress prepared.” 

“ His lordship will never consent to your going 
on that mare, after starting with you the other 
day.” 

u Pooh, it was not the poor thing’s fault; she is 
a gentle, beautiful creature. 

The countess threw up the window’, beckoned 
her husband who was at some distanoe on the 
lawn, while she bowed, smiled and kissed her hand 
to him. 

“ I have been waiting this quarter of an hour 
for you, I want to get into the air, and feast my 
eyes on the beauties of the landscape; will you 
let me ride on Fair Helen to-day, dear ?” 

“ No, no; I have not forgotten her last prank 
yet, nor forgiven her.” 

“ Are you coming in V* 

“ Yes immediately, but I must go and wash my 
hands, I have beeu weeding your mount of roses, 
did you plant them all yourself? They are in full 
beauty; see here—holding up a splendid bunch of 
roses in all their variety, forming the most beauti¬ 
ful gradation of colours, from the white provence, 
the delicate maiden blush, the pale pink moss, to 
the deepest shade of rich damask, surrounded by 


their foliage of vivid green in all their varied hues. 

“ You might sketch those for me, Fanny. Do you 
mean to give up your drawing altogether,” in¬ 
quired the earl, who was a most admiring husband, 
and had been not a little proud of his wife's ac¬ 
complishments. “ And your music likewise, I 
presume; you never touch either harp or piano 
now.” 

44 How could you expect me Frederick, to do 
so with a house full of children ?” 

“ And what do you do, my dear, for your chil¬ 
dren but pet them and spoil them, 1 must begin 
myself and drill the little ones.” 

“ Oh! a famous disciplinarian you are, quite a 
Martinet , you know you spoil them quite as much 
as I do—the little girls ana the baby.” 

4< And mamma the boys, so between us we are 
likely to have a hopeful progeny.” 

44 Breakfast will be cold, my love, do come in.” 

Lord Delemarr ran up stairs, and his lady 
turned to the table. Though not in the general 
habit of opening her husband's letters, the Countess 
was attracted by the appearance of one, amongst 
others brought that mor.iing by the post boy ; it 
might ha\e been better if the lady had not given 
wav to the sudden impulse, nor have torn it open, 
as the person to whom it was addressed was just 
entering the room—the paper fell from the trem¬ 
bling hands of Lady Delemarr—she uttered a 
piercing, a terrific shriek as she sunk into the arms 
of her husband. Those screams continued with¬ 
out her having the power of controlling them, till 
they gradually subsided, and the lady fell into a 
low lethargic state, resembling insensibility—but 
the piteous sighs that she heaved, and the low 
moans bespoke a consciousness of the deepest woe, 
there was a sense of some heavy calamity having 
befallen her, that a death-blow was struck to her 
happiness. 

The shock was indeed overpowering to a being 
so sensitive, and so susceptible of the slightest im¬ 
pressions, as the Countess of Delemarr, and for 
days she was supposed to be in the utmost danger. 
Slowly and sadly had the morning passed with the 
master of Delemarr Castle; he paced its ample 
halls, its spacious apartments, and splendid saloon; 
all was desolate and dreary,and he felt as the most 
forlorn and wretched of human beings. It was 
evening, the lady had fallen into a heavy sleep, and 
her husband was hanging breathlessly over her as 
she awoke to a full sense of her anguish and be¬ 
reavement. She talked for some time incoherently : 
then lie distinctly heard her words, though the 
tones in which they were uttered were low and 
weak. 

“ My child, my child, my dearest —my idolized 
one—my beautiful, my beloved.” 

She raised herself in the bed, gazed wildly in 
the face of her husband, and feebly extended her 
hand to him as she demanded, 

“ Is it true—oh ! God—I cannot believe it— 
dead, torn from me, lost to my sight for ever— 
Oli! tell me it is but a dream—some frightful 
vision, deatest do !*' 

The earl replied not ; as he stood beside her bed, 
his cheek was pale, his lips colourless and shiver¬ 
ing convulsively, while large tears were bursting 
from bis eyes. He suppressed them however, 
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checked the heaving heavy sighs with which his 
bosom laboured, and with as much calmness as he 
could command, said all that he could to comfort 
her; every thing that was tender, affectionate, 
soothing, sensible, or wise. 

“ But,” he added, “ you ought to endeavour to 
controul those violent emotions, make some effort 
at composure—you’ll grieve me to distraction if 
you go on in this way; pray to God for resigna¬ 
tion to his Divine will; I thought that you had 
some sense of religion, I did indeed my love; for 
my sake, for the sake of your children, for the sake 
of God, listen to the voice of reason and religion ; 
do you suppose that I loved my child less than 
you did, or that you could more deeply lament his 
loss ?” % 

“ I do certainly—you had not your heart and 
soul wrapped up in him as I had; you often told 
me it was sinful; but have 1 not been signally 
punished ? Oh! my punishment is more than I 
am able to bear. Have 1 been very wicked ?— 
culpable in the sight of Heaven ?” 

“ Oh no, dearest, I hope not—you could not 
help it, it was involuntary on your part, no one 
could help loving our poor lost darling. Who could 
resist his fascinating smile, his many endearing 
qualities, his blandishments, and beauty; he was 
so pure, angelic ? But he was ever a fragile crea¬ 
ture ; a less fit inhabitant for earth than Heaven— 
we shall meet our child there, my beloved, I trust 
in the Lord's mercy, that we may be permitted; 
do not mourn as one without hope, reflect on those 
blessings that you still possess, and the many that 
may be in store for you; and think how easily you 
might be deprived of them in a moment—in the 
twinkling of an eye be robbed of all, your hus¬ 
band, your little ones. There is your poor little 
Emily far from well; her little hands burning, 
feverish, fretful, crying for mamma; I carried her 
about the room in my arms, and tried to get her to 
sleep, but in vain.” Lord Delemarr paused, and 
when he resumed, the agitation of his manner was 
considerably increased. “ And—” his voice faul- 
tered,“ ana there’s your eldest son, very—alarm¬ 
ingly ill—dangerously so I fear, from what I have 
heard ; the shock and grief has nearly killed him ; 
the Doctor writes me, his poor little brother died 
in his arms—Alfred's head absolutely resting on 
his brother’s shoulder, when he expired.” 

This, as Lord Delemarr expected, brought tears 
to her eyes; they flowed in torrents, he did not try 
to check them, nor interrupt the convulsive sobs 
that followed. The earl kneeled down by the bed 
beside his wife, and prayed that with the present 
paroxysm might pass away her most acute suffer¬ 
ings. Lady D-turned and looked upon her 

lord, she saw that he appeared miserably ill. 

“ Fetch Emmy to me—get home that living 
boy, if he be alive—tell me the truth, I can bear 
any thing now, nothing in this world can ever 
grieve me more, if Adolphus be dead too, you may 
say so.” 

“ God forbid!” fervently ejaculated his father, 
“I have sent for your aunt and Sir Francis. I 
expect them to-night—1 must go elsewhere, and 
leave you for a little, I shall not be long away, 
love, but I mean to set out for England in the 
morning." 


“You do! you do! Oh! surely not, you 
could not have so hard a heart,” she exclaimed 
passionately, oh stay with me, do not you forsake 
me." 

“ I have been, for so far; of little use to you, I 
could not get you to speak or move, to make the 
least exertion, nor even prevail on you to take sus¬ 
tenance of any kind.” 

“ I will do anything you ask me.” 

“ Then let me go to my poor suffering boy, who 
is stretched on a bed of sickness in another land, 
surrounded only by strangers; I shall travel night 
and day with the utmost expedition, and be ab¬ 
sent as short a time as possible. You consent, 
dearest, don't you ?” 

“ Yes, yes, say no more, you think me very 
selfish, I am sure you do.” 

“ Now I want you to take something, a little 
wine,” and Lord Delemarr held the glass to her 
lips, she swallowed a spoonful; he sopped some 
biscuit in the wine, and fed her with it, then 
murmured his thanks in her ears, as he tenderly 
pressed his lips to her cheek. “ Now you'll get 
up, and dress aud sit by the fire, I'll send your 
invalid little girl to you, and Mrs. Crawley, she is 
in a state of misery about you; her tears never 
cease, they flow incessantly; kind, faithful, affec¬ 
tionate creature.” 

The earl next held a conference with Mr. 
Creighton, who was more a friend and confidant 
than a domestic; he acted as house steward, 
general care taker and Major domo of the estab¬ 
lishment ; he was foster-brother to Lord Delemarr 
who had the highest opinion of his good sense and 
integrity, and the firmest reliance on his fidelity 
and attachment to himself. 

“ I have also to tell you,” he added, “ that I set 
out for England in the morning, as soon as it is 
light; have the carriage at the door by day dawn.” 

“ To Plngland,” repeated Creighton, in astonish¬ 
ment, “ and leave her ladyship, and she so ill ?” 

“ She is now much better; besides her life is 
not in danger, my child's probably is—you will be 
careful and attentive to all in my absence. A 
melancholy journey I shall have of it, and a sor¬ 
rowful return—heart-rending with my poor ailing 
son, my first born, and the remains of my second. 
Well, God's will be done. The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 


“ I check the starting tear, I kiss the rod. 

And not to earth resign him, but to God.” 

Lord Delemarr was at this period in his thirty- 
second year, and exceedingly juvenile in appear¬ 
ance ; he was fair complexioned, with a profusion 
of light curling hair, luxuriant tresses that glittered 
like gold. His tall figure was at once graceful and 
commanding, his countenance noble and expres¬ 
sive. But after the lapse of a few days, when the 
earl returned, and stopped at his castle door, his 
whole appearance was altered ; his wan cheek and 
sunken eye shewed the ravages made by grief, 
fatigue, and anxiety of mind—he alighted with his 
son in his arms, a tall finely formed boy of eleven 
years ; he was fast asleep, his head resting on his 
father's bosom, displayed a profile, the finest that 
imagination could conceive; and though the closed 
lid concealed a dark and speaking eye, and though 
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the lustre had fled from it, and the rich brown 
colouring of the cheek had given place to marble 
whiteness, looking still more pallid from the con¬ 
trast of his deep mourning dress, and a countenance 
naturally bright, beaming, and sparkling with in¬ 
telligence, now wore a sad, softened, and sorrowful 
expression; it was, nevertheless, intensely inter¬ 
esting to the beholder. The porter gave ihe 
welcome word, the servants ran, the household 
was in commotion in a moment. 

“ And your lady is so much better, and up every 
day, thank God !” said the earl to the servant who 
flew down the steps of the hall door to assist his 
master in alighting. “ Where is Creighton ? call 
him and Mrs. Crawly to take care of Lord Arling¬ 
ton for me—here Thomas, take him, he’s not able 
to stand, half dead with fatigue, poor boy,” con¬ 
tinued the father, bending over him, as Thomas 
sat down with him in the hall, “ poor dear, open 
your eyes darling, till you get something to eat, 
something to refresh you that you so much need— 
you are at home now, Adolphus,” tenderly kissing 
him,“ here’s your kind old friend.” 

When the young lord unclosed his eyes, looked 
round and beheld the well-known faces of his 
father’s faithful servants, he burst into an agony of 
tears on the housekeeper’s neck; he tried to sup¬ 
press them, however, and to overcome his emotion 
as he heard his own name pronounced in different 
tones, and the murmurs ot applause and admira¬ 
tion that mingled with their welcome. 

“ Welcome my lord, welcome, God love him, 
but he's grown tall and clever.” “Thank God 
that he’s at home once more.” “ The jewel but 
he looks ill, no one would know him, he’s so gone; 
the lovely red cheeks, the sweet smile, and the 
bright black eyes, how they’d sparkle at the sight 
of home, lord love him.” “ Blessings on him, the 
lovely dear.” 

“ Heaven bless him,” said in a choaking voice 
from the companion of his childhood, by the 
old coachman, caused Lord Arlington to raise 
his head to speak kindly to his old friend, and 
to enquire particularly after his health; and then 
he extended bis hand, which was touched and 
kissed by each domestic, while warm tears fell 
from the eyes of many on it. 

* * • * 

“ And is the funeral to be in the morning ? at 
what hour ? tell me Delemarr—I’ll look at it for 
a moment from the window.” 

“Oh for heaven’s sake, my dear, stay in bed, 
don’t do those out of the way things, do not you 
add to my misery and perplexity, 1 have suffered 
enough one way or another.” 

“ Come with me then till I see his coffin, 
(shuddering) you need not refuse me for I am de¬ 
termined on it.” 

“ Do not my love, you have been tolerably tran¬ 
quil all day, and try and remain so—do nothing 
that may excite and bring on those violent bursts 
of grief again, you may be sorry afterwards.” 

“ No, on the contrary, I should regret hereafter 
not doing so, it would be a melancholy satisfaction 
to me to look on the receptacle containing the cold 
corpse of my child, when I can have no other— 
none of his beautiful hair has been kept for me, 
not one of those bright golden riDglets that so 


glittered in the rays of the sun—I am determined 
to go to that room, Delemarr, when you go down 
stairs.” 

“ Come then, in the name of God, if you must, 
take hold of my arm ; why you cannot stand, 
much less walk.” 

The Countess tottered as she rose fiom the sofa, 
and clung to his arm, supported, almost carried by 
him, they proceeded slowly up one flight of stairs 
and down another, along a corridor, and passing 
through the picture gallery, arrived at a door at the 
extremity of the castle, and entered the chamber of 
death—an icy chill ran through the veins of the 
lady as she looked round; the room had been 
darkened and the tall wax tapers slowly burning 
shed a solemn light on all within their sombre 
precincts, the greater part of the furniture had 
been removed, the looking-glass covered, and 
many peculiarities observed in the arrangement of 
the apartment still in use in the south of Ireland; 
the most conspicuously prominent object was a 
stately bed of antique form (reaching nearly to the 
ceiling,) whereon was placed the coffin—a figure 
in a dark mantle and bonnet stood by it, from 
whom proceeded bitter, but low moaning cries ; 
she had been nurse to the dear departed boy, and 
loved him better than her own. With others of 
the domestics she glided out of the chamber as 
Lord and Lady Delemarr entered it, the latter felt 
fearfully impressed by the solemnity of the scene, 
awe-struck, and motionless as a statue, she leaned 
on her lord. 

“ I told you how it would he,” he said, looking 

with alarm in her face, “ you had better come-” 

she motioned him towards the bed and drew him 
to it; she looked at the coffin covered with crim¬ 
son velvet and silver, and when her eye rested on 
the plate and she read “ Alfred Arlington , aged ten 
years,” there was a sudden revulsion of feeling; 
tears came, and fell in torrents from her eyes; she 
sank on her knees beside it, concealed her face on 
the bed and prayed with fervour and devotion for 
resignation and comfort from on high, for forgive¬ 
ness of her sins, pardon, protection, and the mercy 
of God. Lady Delemarr felt considerably re¬ 
lieved, comparative composure of mind as she rose 
and returned to her own apartment, which was as 
far as possible removed from the present one. 

“ Do not let the children go to that room to 
terrify them, dear.” 

“They have been, the little boys, and Arlington 
goes frequently, and says his prayers there.” 

The earl visited his son on the following morn¬ 
ing. 

“You slept soundly all night, Adolphus,” he 
said, tenderly kissing him, “ you must be rested 
and refreshed—I want an exertion extraordinary 
from you, would you be able to come with me and 
see the last rites performed for your poor brother, 
his remains deposited in the earth, the portals of 
the grave closed over him for ever, and hear the 
sublime service performed by a truly pious and 
Christian Minister, one who sympathizes in my 
sorrows as if he were my brother?—it will be a 
lesson to you for life, make an impression not 
easily erased, I should fain hope—cause you to 
reflect on the uncertainty of this world, and how 
fleeting are all earthly joys.” 
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u I will try, papa,’' he answered, with great | 
emotion. 

“ Then get up and dress and prepare, come, 
I'll assist you." 

Lord Arlington described in after life the 
mingled feelings of solemn awe, grief, and devo¬ 
tion with which he entered the sable coach as chief 
mourner with his father, preceded by the white 
plumed hearse, a long lice of carriages followed, 
after which were gigs, cars, &c., and vehicles in 
every variety—horsemen followed next, hundreds 
of the tenantry wearing white scarfs and hat-bands, 
closed the procession, reaching nearly a mile in 
length. 

Time, which softens all our sorrows, and a 
merciful Father who binds up the wounds of the 
afflicted pouring oil and balm into them, had their 
soothing influence on Lady Delemarr, she ceased 
to think with regret or pain on her lost darling, 
feeling a firm persuasion that it was for some 
wise purpose he had been removed from this 
transitory scene to “anolher, and a better world.'* 
They are living and well in their splendid castle in 
the south of Ireland ; their eldest son, now in his 
twenty-second year, was lately returned member 
for the county—he is admired and beloved by all 
who see him—the earl is one of the most popular 
noblemen in the province, he is a kind master, a 
steady friend, an excellent landlord, and a good 
man. 


DEJECTION. 

The beams of the Day-God have sunk in the west. 
And twilight is lingering o’er mountain and 
grove; 

The calm of the hour soothes the wearied to rest, 
And the beauty of Heav'n invites young hearts to 
lore. 

The voice of the lover is heard from some bower, 
While he wakes the first thoughts of his passion in 
song; 

The bark of the fisher approaches the shore, 

W here gladly awaits him an anxious throng. 

And the sky and the sea seem a garment of blue, 
Bespangled with jewels of many a ray, 

O'er whose rich-flowing fringes a passing wind blew. 
As the stars trembled *neath where die keel cut its 
way. 

The storms fora season are lulled into peace; 

And the ocean as young maid is gentle and bright: 
As the darkness advances, its beauties increase, 

And it borrows new charms from the mysteries of 
night. 

The hours that have hallow’d such scenes in my 
heart. 

No more may return to life’s wanderer now ; 

And their bright recollection can scarce e’en impart 
Fresh grief to my breast, or new gloom to my brow. 

Since my heart has been wronged, and can ne’er 
beat again 

As of old, let it feel not at all, from this hour ; 

Let it grow like that reptile they torture to gain. 
From its life-juice, a poison of deadliest power ! 

The ardour of love, and the impulse of truth, 

1 would have replaced by one wordling desire ;— 
The goblet once fill’d with the nectar of youth 

Should be still undefiled, though its sparkles 
expire. 


The sail I unfurled upon Fancy’s bright sea. 

Was rent by the shock of the whirlwind of Fate; 
And all I now yearn for is atirless to be 

’Mid tbe rude blasts of envy, ambition and bate! 

Naoimb. 


THE LOVER’S REMONSTRANCE. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

Glad winds o’er thy young cheek may stray, 
(Like Cachmere’s od’iouB rose, thus kiss’d ;) 
Or *mong tby clust’ring tresses play, 

And wave each ringlet as they list; 

The sunbeam glistens in thine eye, 

Exulting in its borrow’d light. 

While on thy lip, the rudest fly 

May banquet in uncheck'd delight— 

The vi’let, (mocking bashfulness,) 

Coyly exhale its fragrance round 
To woo thy snowy hand’s caress ; 

And whisper where it may be found! 

Yet I, who’d joyful lay life down 
The meanest of these acts to do 
Dare not—lest tby reproving frown 
My rashness lessons me to rue! 

Would that I were the sunbeam wind— 

A new-born kid bereft its dam ; 

Aught that thy pity-love could find; 

Oh anything, save, what I am; 

Abhorent to thy very eyes! 

Repugnant to thy very heart; 

Too mean to wake compassion’s sighs; ( 

Too loathed to share love’s dearer part. 

How could’st thou love such servile slave? 

How could’st thou pity one so base ? 

Beauty admires the bold—tbe brave— 

Whom valour—courage—honour grace ! 

1 feel them all—yet, oh! the flame 
Love kindles in mine heart for thee, 

Would Afric’8 desart lion tame; 

Its Puma teach timidity ; 

Force the proud eagle, on the wing. 

To crouch submissive at thy feet, 

The Vulture, o’er death hovering 
Unsated from its prey retreat l 
Then hate me not, if I'm a slave, 

Conquer’d by charms that Heav’n design'd 
To awe tbe bold—subdue the brave— 

And reign triumphant o'er mankind! 


SONG—ISABEL. 

Why is fair Isabel no more 
The life of whim and folly ; 

The gayest of tbe gay before. 

Why now so melancholy 1 

It is that love her heart has touch’d 
And rest and peace are flying; 

Her dearest hope now rais’d, now crush’d, 
Now triumphing, now dying. 

’Tis that she feels alternately 
The wild delirious madness 

Of that divine insanity. 

And all its pensive sadness. 

Thus has she lost the mirth and ease 
That once she shar'd so gladly; 

Oh ! love’s a terrible disease 
W hen people have it badly 1 
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THE HEIRESS. 

(a sketch from real life.) 

BY LOUISA HUNTER. 

“ Despair not thou , in tbine affliction’s hour; 

From the black cloud may fall the crystal shower.” 

From the Persian Poet, Saw. 

“ Well, sister, I have been thinking very much 
of what we were speaking about last night, and at 
length I have decided the point,” said General 
Raymond to his relative, as they sat together at 
the breakfast table, the morning after the arrival 
of that lady at Raymond Court, where, be it ob¬ 
served, she was ever a welcome guest. 

“ Yes,” continued the General, “ my mind is 
now quite made up.” 

“ And may I ask, dear brother, what is your 
determination ?” 

“ I have determined to take your advice; your 
suggestions are always good; your judgment I 
know may be relied on ; in short, sister, you are a 
sensible woman, and as that is more than can be 
said for all women—why—I am resolved to adopt 
your advice in this matter !” 

Miss Raymond smiled as she replied— 

“ It is always pleasant to know that our 
opinions are valued, especially by those we love ; 
but tell me, brother, am I to hope from what you 
have just said, that you have seriously considered 
the plan I sketched out for the education of my 
dear niece?” 

“ I have not only considered your plan, but I 
shall profit by it also, and as a proof of it, my 
daughter shall go to school!” 

“ And where is she to go?” enquired the lady. 

“ Where you recommend,” was the reply. 

“ When do you propose sending her?” 

“ As soon as you have selected a suitable school 
for her,” said the General. 

“ But may I ask,” continued Miss Raymond, 
u why you have relinquished the idea of a go¬ 
verness at home ?” 

“ Because, as you say, Harriet will be im¬ 
proved by the society of companions of her own 
age; she is an only child, she is the darling of my 
old heart; and in short, as you observed, 1 should 
certainly spoil the girl if she were to be educated 
at home. Yes, sister, you are quite right, I dare 
say ; so to school she shall go.” 

Much consideration was required, and many 
were the schools visited by General Raymond and 
his sister, ere a desirable establishment could be 
found, which the fond parent deemed worthy to 
receive this darling treasure; for. Reader, she was 
an only daughter—an M heiress,” and, of course, a 
sort of “ rara avis,” a “ nonpareil.” Never was 
such a combination of beauty, talent, and good¬ 
ness united in one little person, as this tender 
father imagined would dazzle the world when 
Harriet should be introduced into society. He 
was proud of his child, he idolized her, and de¬ 
lighted in each perfection us soon as he fancied he 
discovered them. With such an indulgent papa the 
young daughter was in no small danger of being 
completely spoiled by conceit and selfishness; and 
therefore her aunt bad often urged the necessity of 


placing the little “heiress” at school, to which 
General Raymond at length consented, “ if,” as 
he observed, “ if a suitable one could be found.” 

At length, however, this weighty matter was 
satisfactorily arranged, and in one week after the 
conversation (detailed at the beginning of our tale), 
a splendid carriage and four drove up to the door 
of a most “ fashionable establishment for young 
ladies,” and as all preliminaries had been pre¬ 
viously arranged, the youthful Harriet was in¬ 
trusted to the care of an elegant looking dame, 
who appeared fully competent to instruct her pupil 
in every branch of fashionable education, and to 
perfect those committed to her charge in the most 
refined tastes of modern accomplishment. Beyond 
this the lady never bestowed a care; but thu was 
enough in her opinion, and many a graceful girl 
had quitted her roof to play a distinguished part 
on the great stage of society. This preceptress, 
who was fully aware of the advantages of wealth, 
and the consideration it can bestow, introduced her 
new etive, to her young companions, as “ The 
Heiress,” and as such she was admired, even in 
her childish days. 

General Raymond was the yonngest son of an 
ancient family, and had been sent as a cadet to the 
East Indies, in those days when fortunes were 
more easily realized than at present: he married, 
when he was somewhat advanced in years, but his 
young wife did not long survive this union, and 
died in giving birth to Harriet, the General’s only 
child. He left India, with his little daughter, 
having been summoned to England by letters from 
his native land, informing him of the death of his 
two elder brothers, whereby the inheritance of his 
family, and the abode of his ancestors (Raymond 
Park) became his undisputed possession. But 
this magnificent property was the least part of his 
wealth, as the fortune lie had amassed in India, 
together with other money, enabled the General, 
not only to settle a comfortable independence on 
his sister, but also entitled him to consider his 
innocent little daughter as the heiress to about 
£100,000 sterling, independently of other per¬ 
sonal property. 

General Raymond was a worthy, honourable, 
kind-hearted man; an affectionate brother, a doting 
father; but (oh! that but) he had a great regard 
for wealth, and considered “gold, glittering gold,” 
as many persons do consider it, who have spent 
much time in securing large sums. 

Time passed on, and Harriet grew in grace and 
beauty; she returned home at the vacations, and 
her father’s eyes glistened as they rested on the 
pretty creature before him. He was proud of her 
progress, he triumphed in each bud of promise, 
and longed and wished for the time when this fair 
creature should be introduced to the world as the 
“ Heiress” and the “ Beauty.” Already he began 
to picture the splendid future, which he doubted 
not awaited his darling child, and he sighed to 
think of the many years that must elapse ere the 
brilliant career of his beloved daughter could be 
commenced. 

But there was another fond relative, whose 
greetings weie as affectionate, and whose hopes 
were as sanguine, yet far more judicious in their 
expression than those of the good Geueral; this 
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kind friend was her old aunt, Miss Raymond, to 
whose gentle admonitions and mild instructions, 
Harriet owed all that was good and promising in 
her mental career; for to this excellent and amiable 
woman she was indebted for the more solid en¬ 
dowments of her education; she it was who taught 
the young heiress that “where much is given 
much is also required,*' and that prosperity should 
soften the human heart instead of rendering our 
nature proud and callous, as is too frequently the 
case. 

Harriet returned to school, where she had 
already found a friend , yes, a real friend, as the 
result pf our story will prove. The intimacies 
formed at school are generally laughed at, and yet 
school is a little world, since the variety of tempers 
and dispositions therein pourtrayed may serve to 
prepare us for what we shall meet with hereafter. 
A school is a miniature picture of society, and is 
no unapt illustration of life on a larger scale. 
Characters are displayed even there, and the dis¬ 
position of the child may frequently be seen to 
influence its maturer years: some are frank and 
truthful, whilst others are reserved, or deceitful; 
some are generous and affectionate, whilst others 
are mean or selfish; some are passionate, others 
gentle; some are mild and sweet tempered, others 
are violent and capricious; in short, *tis “like 
the world in some degree, composed of good 
and bad.'* And thus it was in the school to which 
our young heroine had been sent; and, amongst 
her youthful associates many, and different, were 
the opinions respecting the “ heiress of these, 
some admired her, others disliked her; many 
envied, and some few really and truly loved her. 
Amongst the last-named was Julia Harcourt, who 
though some years her senior in age, yet loved her 
for herself alone; won by her affectionate and 
candid disposition, this amiable girl imagined that 
she perceived the germs of many excellent qualities, 
which needed but a judicious hand to train the 
buds of promise to expand into a bloom of virtue 
and goodness; she felt a peculiar interest for her 
beautiful companion, who returned the kindly 
sentiment with all the warm affection of her young 
and inexperienced nature. 

Julia Harcourt was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, of good family, but in limited circumstances. 
In early youth he had been on terms of great in¬ 
timacy with General Raymond, for whom he still 
entertained a sincere regard, although many years 
had elapsed since the friends had seen each other; 
the General never travelled farther from home than 
to visit London, (from whence Raymond Park 
was distant about thirty miles), and Mr. Harcourt 
resided so far from the metropolis, that a long 
journey was little suited, either to his time (which 
was fully occupied) or his means (which were 
circumscribed). 

We have said that Mr. Harcourt was a clergy¬ 
man, but his living was very small; and to secure 
a provision for Julia, and enable his only son 
Edward to enter the study of the Law, the anxious 
father had been compelled to turn, liis talents to 
account, by taking a limited number of pupils, 
whom he prepared for the University. He was a 
widower, ana as these students occupied his whole 
attention he felt how impossible it was to devote 


that time and care to the education of his daugh¬ 
ter, which, under more propitious circumstances, 
he would have considered his greatest pleasure 
and delight Julia was therefore sent to school, 
and though, as we hate said, she was some years 
older than “ the heiress," yet their affection was 
sincere, and differed wholly from that insipid 
mixture of romance and folly which usually cna- 
racterizes school-girls* friendships. 

Mr. Harcourt lived in a remote county, and 
his slender income compelled him to deprive him¬ 
self of his daughter's society during the holidays; 
this, Harriet knew, and earnestly requested her 
father's permission to invite her friend to spend 
the period of recreation at Raymond Park. 

We need scarcely say that the petition was rea¬ 
dily grauled, and the warm heart of our heroine 
glowed with pleasure, mingled with generous 
emotion, as she witnessed the delight of her com¬ 
panion at the prospect of such unexpected en¬ 
joyment. 

“ Dearest Harriet," exclaimed she, “how can 
i thank you as I feel , and as you deserve ? How 
kind of your father, how good of you to allow me 
to share so much pleasure with you; oh ! I never, 
never can thank you enough." 

“Thank me, dear Julia," returned her happy 
friend, “ thank me by saying no more about the 
matter, and by enjoying yourself as much as ever 
you possibly can; I shall be ten thousand times 
more happy, because my pleasures will all be 
shared by you. But see, we have reached Ray¬ 
mond Park; this is the lodge, and there is old 
Thomas, the porter, opening the gate for us; ah, 
now we see the dear old house; look, Julia, there 
is my dearest papa waiting for us at the door, and 
there is dear Aunt Raymond.** 

As the happy girl spoke the carriage drove up 
to the house, the steps were let down, and Har¬ 
riet was clasped to the bosom of her father, who 
was quite as delighted as the gay young creature 
he so tenderly welcomed home. 

After this each vacation brought a fresh invita¬ 
tion to Julia, and General Raymond felt sincere 

P leasure in receiving the daughter of his old friend. 

or was his kindness limited to Julia alone; for, 
no sooner did he learn that her brother Edward 
was in London, studying the profession of the 
Law, than he wrote to the youth, and in the most 
friendly manner requested him to visit him when¬ 
ever bis leisure time would admit of his doing so. 

The student, as may be easily supposed, gladly 
obeyed the friendly summons, ana the youug 
heiress soon learnt to admire, as well as to esteem, 
the brother of her friend. Edward Harcourt was 
some years older than his sister; his disposition 
was candid, affectionate, and sincere; to sweetness 
of temper aud kindness of heart were added gene¬ 
rosity and a love of truth, which gave ample pro¬ 
mise of future excellence and manly bearing. 

* * * * 


Harriet Raymond was scarcely fourteen years 
old when she was first doomed to taste of the cup 
of sorrow, that bitter cup which we are all des¬ 
tined, sooner or later, to drink from; and which, 
though nauseous and uupdatable, is, nevertheless, 
salutary iu its effects, like the uupleasing remedies 
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of a skilful physician, wltose most needful me¬ 
dicines are generally the most valuable. 

Our heroine was summoned from school to 
attend the death-bed of her kind aunt, and the 
parting injunctions of that excellent woman were 
thought of long after the beloved lips which uttered 
them were silent for ever. 

Harriet returned to school, and the grief she 
experienced was fully sympathized with by her 
friend Julia, who mingled her regrets with the tears 
of her companion. But in the minds of the very 
young, sorrow does not leave a lasting impression, 
and although their afflictions are for a time deeply 
felt, yet the natural buoyancy of early youth soon 
causes the cloud of woe to be dispersed, and the 
sun of hope gilds the future with renewed lustre; 
we must have lived longer in the world, we must 
have seen our fairest hopes decay; we must have 
beheld our most promising flowers wither; we must 
have drained the chalice of suffering, ere we can 
truly feel that we are miserable. 

In a few months the mind of the “ heiress” had 
recovered all its former gaiety, and if she remem¬ 
bered her aunt the recollection was no longer a 
sorrowful one. 

At length the time arrived when Harriet was to 
leave school, and her young companions, for ever; 
her young heart beat high with pleasure as she 
considered the path of enjoyment now opening to 
her delighted view. Julia was also to return to 
her father, and though her home was beneath a 
humble roof, she anticipated her return thither with 
sincere feelings of gratification. Many years had 
elapsed since she had seen her father, and she 
looked forward to a life of tranquillity and peace 
with unfeigned satisfaction. 

“ Your home will be a very dull one, Julia,” 
said Harriet to her companion, as, ready dressed, 
the two friends awaited their respective conveyances 
to arrive and take them from school; " your home 
will be very dull, but when you wish for variety 
you must come to Raymond Park.” 

“ No house can be dull if my father is at home,” 
gently answered Julia, “ for where he is I must 
be happy; but you, dearest Harriet, will be so 
surrounded by gaieties that you will soon cease to 
think of me in my remote home; indeed—I often 
fear — —” She paused abruptly. 

“ What do you fear?” enquired her friend. 

“ That—that—you will quite forget me / But 
oh! Harriet, remember—that, if the time should 
ever come—if ever you require a friend to advise, 
to assist, to soothe, or to comfort you—in sickness 
or sorrow—promise me that you will instantly 
apply to me; promise me this and I shall be 
comfortable.” 

Harriet smiled, as she kissed her friend, saying— 

u I do promise, but it is more likely that I may 
prove of service to you; and, if ever papa can be 
of use, you well know his willingness — ’ 

At this moment two carriages drove up to the 
door of the school, and they were emblematic of 
the fortunes of those whom they soon conveyed 
away for ever; the young heiress stepped into the 
elegant carriage, which, with its four beautiful 
horses and liveried servants, dashed quickly to¬ 
wards her father’s splendid mansion, whilst poor 
Juba entered the humble stage-coach, that was 


destined to proceed on its toilsome journey to the 
remote village where Mr. Harcourt resided. 

Harriet soon reached her magnificent home, 
where she was greeted by her fond father, who 
hailed with delight the beautiful and elegant crea¬ 
ture that sprang forward to meet his embrace. 

• • • • 

Shortly after the heiress quitted school, it was 
agreed that the period had arrived when she was 
to make her debflt in fashionable society. A splen¬ 
did ball was about to take place at the residence 
of a nobleman in the vicinity of Raymond Park, 
to which she was escorted by her father and Lady 
Hartley (a near relation of the General's). This 
entertainment was magnificent in the extreme, and 
highly enjoyed by the youthful debutante; but as 
it is not our purpose to dance every quadrille or 
waltz in her company, we shall merely request the 
reader to imagine that ball so perfectly “successful,” 
(to use Lady Hartley’s expression), that her lady¬ 
ship prevailed on the General to repair to London 
for the ensuing season, when she would gladly un¬ 
dertake to become the young lady’s chaperon. 

This was soon arranged. General Raymond 
and his daughter were speedily established in a suit¬ 
able town residence, and the triumph of the youth¬ 
ful beauty was complete; the good offices of Lady 
Hartley were thankfully accepted, for Harriet was 
an heiress to £100,000, and her ladyship’s only 
son was an extravagant ( single ) man. To accom¬ 
pany his dear child to one half the gaieties to 
which she was invited her father soon found im¬ 
possible, as such continued dissipation suited 
neither his health nor his inclination ; he therefore 
willingly acceded to the importunities of the gay 
peeress, and Harriet believed, in the innocence of 
her heart, that she had secured a sincere and 
valuable friend . 

The first ball in London, to which our heiress 
was escorted by Lady Hartley, was but a picture 
of the rest; all was novelty, pleasure, and delight; 
and ns she entered the saloon, her noble chaperon 
listened with pride and satisfaction to the mur¬ 
murs of admiration which, to her experienced ears, 
sounded like the sweetest music; and wfcll might 
she be pleased, for there were numbers of the most 
celebrated beauties in that gay throng, yet her 
youthful charge gained, rather than lost, by com¬ 
parison; and, added to this external loveliness, 
Harriet was young, highly accomplished, and— 
heiress to a fortune that any man might covet. 
What wonder then, if we say, that she became 
from this moment the fashion, “ the admired of 
all admirers?” No party was complete unless 
graced by “ that beautiful little heiress;” no ball 
was so thronged as when she was present; no 
dance so elegant as when she joined its mazes; she 
became not only the fashion, but the “ro^c/” 
Caps, and carriages were named a la Raymond; 
music was dedicated to her, and her little head 
was as nearly turned upside down as ever head 
could be. 

Many were her suitors and innumerable her 
lovers; for many an extravagant peer was willing 
to redeem his mortgaged property, through the 
medium of her wealth; and many an impoverished 
lordling offered hand, and heart (if he had one) at 
so fair and rich a shrine. Plenty of high-born 
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fathers would have hailed “the heiress” as their 
daughter-in-law, and many scheming mothers 
hoped to ensnare the pretty young bird, to enrich 
the nest of some darling son. The old, the noble, 
the poor, and the rich, received the fair girl with the 
language of flattery, so that many a wiser and 
older listener might have been deceived ; for num¬ 
bers of sensible persons who would turn away 
with disgust from common flattery, if the plain 
dish were set before them undisguised, would 
readily swallow it as a choice refection, if artfully 
served up to their taste. And so it was with 
Harriet Raymond; she would have turned from 
the simple draught with dislike, nay her good 
sense would have caused her to reject the in¬ 
toxicating chalice; but its dangerous contents 
were so carefully spiced with adulation, in its 
most dangerous guise, that the unsuspicious girl 
drained the enchanted cup, and dreamed not of 
the poison it contained. 

Yet judge not harshly, dear Reader, of our poor 
heroine, she was very young—she had many 
temptations; all was novelty and delusion—she 
was beautiful, admired, flattered, feted, and above 
all, she was the Heiress ! Pity her then, for older 
heads than hers have been turned, and steadier 
steps than those of our poor heroine, have been led 
astray by half the allurements and dangers that 
beset this young creature. Many a bird has been 
caught, and will again be ensnared by such tempta¬ 
tions as she encountered, and many a youthful lip 
has drained the Circean cup, to find, what ? bitter¬ 
ness and disappointment! 

Alas! how many fancy that pleasure is happiness! 
how many are deceived by the hollow smile of the 
gay goddess, and, misled by her fascinations, fol¬ 
low the bright illusion, until sorrow, misfortune, 
or sickness assail us, and lo! her mask is flung 
aside, and in our hour of need we discover that we 
have but courted an unreal shadow, and that 
happiness is afar! Experience (that stern moni- 
tress!) stands beside us, and coldly tells us that 
Happiness is never found in the paths of Plea¬ 
sure; for although we may pursue the brilliant 
meteor, and fancy we possess its light—yet when 
the cloud of misfortune arises, the delusion vanishes, 
and leaves us in tenfold obscurity. 

* * * • 

It was in the midst of the London season, and 
“ all the world” (that is, the fashionable world) 
was anxiously expecting the day to arrive when the 
most splendid fete of the year was to be celebrated. 

Lord and Lady- had signified their intention 

4 )f giving a magnificent entertainment, at their 
princely Villa, which was only a few miles distant 
from Town. The day was named, and all those 
who were fortunate enough to receive invitations, 
were anxiously hoping that the weather would 
prove auspicious. Of this number was Harriet, 
and her young heart beat high with hope and 
pleasure, as the beams of the morning sun shone 
brightly down upon the elegant dress, which her 
indulgent father had caused to be prepared for the 
occasion. 

It is not our purpose to fatigue our kind reader 
with a detailed account of the entertainment, since 
all parties of pleasure are very similar; and any 
imagination can fancy the gay scene a thousand 


times better than our poor goose quill can paint it. 
Enough is therefore done, when we say, that the 
fete was very magnificent, and as recherche as 
wealth and good taste could well render it. 

M iss Raymond was as usual surrounded by 
flatterers, and all present seemed lo vie with each 
other in pleasing and praising the youthful heiress. 
As evening approached, a splendid banquet was 
served, to which Harriet was conducted by the son 
of the noble host. As she seated herself at the 
sumptuous board, she heard a voice that caused her 
to start, and turn in the direction whence it pro¬ 
ceeded ; it was a well-known sound—the accents 
of Edward Harcourt met her ear, and in a 
moment the brother of the friend of her childhood 
was at her side. 

“ Dear Harriet,” exclaimed he, extending his 
hand, “ dear Harriet, how very glad I am to see 
you !” 

The words were simple, she had heard them 
hundreds of times, but oh! how much meaning 
they conveyed—how infinitely more did those few 
syllables imply, than all the multitude of nothings 
which she had listened to for many a long day ! 
She blushed as she enquired after Julia— ah ! why 
did she feel embarrassed as she did so? It was 
not the glow of pleasure that suffused her cheek* 
it was because she was overwhelmed with self- 
reproach ; for conscience that 

Cf Does make cowards of us all,” 
whispered in accents which would be heard, that it 
was long since she had even thought of her early 
friend, and that amidst the ceaseless dissipation in 
which her days were spent she had never once 
remembered the companion of her childhood. Ah 
Harriet, well might you blush, for who can silence 
that “ still small voice” at the heart, whose up- 
braidings speak the language of bitter self accu- 
sings ? 

After the conclusion of the repast, Edward 
Harcourt was again at the side of her, whom he 
thus so unexpectedly encountered. They conversed 
with animation for a few minutes, but the dis¬ 
course soon languished, because neither party felt 
at ease in each other’s society. After a few en¬ 
quiries concerning absent friends, Edward said, 

“ And are you happy , Harriet, really happy V* 

“ Oh yes,” she replied with forced gaiety, of 
course I am—I enjoy every thing ; I go to three 
or four routs or balls in each night, and I am the 
gayest creature possible.” 

“ And is this your idea of happiness y Harriet? or 
are you one of those who mistake pleasure for real 
happiness?” 

“ How strangely you speak,” exclaimed she, 
“ how odd you are !” 

“Are you quite sure,” he answered gravely, 
“are you quite sure it is I who am odd ,—not 
you ?” 

But before she could reply the dance was formed, 
the hand of the heiress was claimed by many a 
candidate, and she saw Edward no more. The 
splendid scene around her was changed, the enjoy¬ 
ment of the evening had vanished; her replies 
were brief to the questions put to her—the music 
sounded dull, and the dance was no longer lively. 
For once she longed to be at home—for once she 
sighed to be alone! Why was this ? Why did 
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the remaining hours seem so to linger in their 
flight, that she fancied their plumed wings were 
suddenly robbed of their golden feathers ? Alas ! 
she reprouched herself for having so long neglected 
her early friends ! and when once we have acted 
so as to leave room for a reproving conscience, 
adieu enjoyment—farewell pleasure! for what 
can compensate for the loss of our self-esteem ! She 
returned home resolved to write to poor Julia on 
the morrow, and she laid her weary head on the 
pillow, with the full determination to carry her 
good resolutions into practice; but, alas! when 
morning came, she found so many engagements, 
so many shoppings with Lady Hartley, auctions 
with Mrs. This, and visitings with Mrs. That—so 
many drivings and walkings, that she had not a 
leisure moment at her own disposal. Alas ! that 
we should ever delay to carry a good resolve into 
execution; since if we put off till “to-morrow” to 
do what is right to-day, who can 3ay that the “ con¬ 
venient season” shall again arrive ? The letter was 
not written—and days lengthened into weeks, and 
weeks became months, ere she again met the 
brother of the neglected friend; so that when she 
did once more encounter him, she turned away 
from the companion of her childhood, determined 
not to afford him even the opportunity of naming 
Julia. 

* * * * 

One night Harriet was summoned from the 
usual routine of pleasure, by the information that 
General Raymond was dangerously ill, and desired 
her instant return home, for which purpose the 
carriage had been despatched to convey her thither. 
He messenger was Edward Harcourt, who, in the 
kindest, and most cautious manner, communicated 
the sad intelligence. He told her, as they drove 
home (for she entreated him to accompany her,) 
that her father had been seized with a paralytic 
stroke, that he was in imminent danger, and that as 
he had been with him at the time, he inquired if 
JVIiss Raymond should be summoned, to which the 
sufferer assented. He added, that being fearful 
of despatching such an errand by a servant, he had 
determined to unfold the sad news in person, 
satisfied that Harriet would thus learn the melan¬ 
choly tidings less abruptly, than from any one else. 

We shall not attempt to describe the daughter's 
unfeigned sorrow, nor shall we tire our readers 
with her distress and anguish on this unexpected 
change. Edward did not seek to check the first 
outpouring of her passionate grief; he was aware 
that sorrow must have its course, and though 
young himself he had seen enough of life, to know, 
that there are some afflictions to which (for a time,) 
all words of comfort are but folly, and every 
attempt to ofTer consolation is vain and fruitless. 
He also knew the heart of his sorrowing com¬ 
panion, and was convinced that when the first burst 
of natural emotion subsided, she would exert her¬ 
self to do all that affection and duty suggested. 
Nor was he mistaken—for when the carriage 
stopped at the door of her home, she said, “ I go 
now to my poor dear father; farewell, Edward, 
and may Heaven reward you for this kindness 1” 

* • * * 

General Raymond lingered long between life 
and death, and during bis illness Harriet never 


quitted his bed of sickness; from morning until 
night, from night to the return of day, she it was 
who ministered to every want, and endeavoured by 
every gentle care to soothe, sustain, and comfort 
the dying man. Edward was frequently admitted 
to the chamber of suffering, as his visits appeared 
to impart comfort and pleasure to the invalid, and 
never did Miss Raymond seem (to his sight) so 
lovely , so lovable , as when thus occupied in cheer¬ 
ing and consoling her drooping father, whose 
placid smile spoke in eloquent expression of the 
pleasure he derived from her presence. And so 
past many weeks,—until one morning the invalid, 
declaring he felt better, desired to have an inter¬ 
view with his lawyer, to make, as he said, some 
final arrangements of his vast property; for, 
strange as it may seem, he was one of those indi¬ 
viduals who had delayed making a will, until the 
shades of death were actually darke^every 
sense, save that of anxiety for the sake?** A is dear 
child. The lawyer came, the bm'r' con¬ 

cluded, the man of parchment dejT^* 1 ''^; and 
when Harriet returned to her father's side, she was 
shocked at the change in his countenance. 

w My dearest father you have exerted yourself 
too much,” said she, as she pressed his extended 
hand to her lips. 

“ I care not now,” he faintly replied, “ all is 
now settled ; and you my beloved child, will find, 
when my last will is read, that you are the heiress 
to one hundred thousand pounds." 

The daughter answered but by a flood of tears ; 
her parent’s hand was still clasped in hers; and 
for some minutes she felt its kindly pressure. Sud¬ 
denly the fingers relinquished their hold ; she 
looked at that dear face ; but oh ! how fearful was 
that countenance ! The features were rigid, the 
eyes were glazed, and fixed ! 

The sufferer was no more ! The father had lived 
to secure the future comfort of his child, and his 
spirit was now gone to Him who gave it! 

General Raymond “ slept the sleep that knows 
no breaking!” 

* * * * 


The last sad obsequies were performed, and the 
day was appointed for the u will” to be read. 
Edward Harcourt, who bad been constant, and 
unwearied, in his efforts to be of use, or comfort to 
the bereaved mourner, came on this very day to 
offer his services; but Harriet would not see him ; 
her heart was oppressed with sorrow,—but how 
could she ask him to share her grief—him, whom she 
had treated with coldness, and neglect, in the brief 
days of her prosperity ? 

The will was opened—the heir-at-law — (a 
nephew of the deceased), and a few others, were 
present. The document was read—clearly and 
audibly read; could it be read aright ? No, it 
cannot be. Again it was repeated—alas! it was 
too true, and Harriet, the rich, the courted beauty, 
she who was the reputed heiress to, at least, one 
hundred thousand pounds—Harriet was declared 
penniless! Yes, it was even so! There was a 
flaw in the wording of the document; and of this 
unforeseen mischance the he ; r-at-law, (for reasons 
best known to himself) resolved to dispute the last 
wishes of his uncle ; and Harriet was declared— 
destitute, — and she received a formal intima* 
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lion to quit her home, (her father’s house) as soon 
as possible, because the new possessor of General 
Raymond’s property, intended to occupy the man¬ 
sion immediately ! Here then, was a fresh blow 
to the orphan’s stricken spirit; but the cup of her 
misfortune, was not yet full! 

In this, her new sorrow, she wrote to Lady 
Hartley, explaining her melancholy situation, ana 
implored tne advice and protection of one, who 
had so frequently been lavish in her offers of assist¬ 
ance, when her services were not required. She 
never once doubted the result of her application, 
and having despatched her note, awaited the ex¬ 
pected reply, which was soon placed in her hands. 
But oh ! how cold, how frigid, how scrupulously 
civil were its contents. Lady Hartley presented 
her compliments to Miss Raymond, and deeply 
regretted to hear of her young friend’s present tm- 
pleasant/’'** 1 , nation!! But as her ladyship was at 
presenr much engaged, it was out of her power 
to rend ^sistance whatever; and as toad- 
vice, th .uite of her ladyship’s nerves caused her 
to decline the honour of being consulted any fur¬ 
ther!!! 

Harriet’s feelings as she perused this heartless 
and insulting note, may be better imagined, than 
described. To one other “ soi disant” friend did 
the poor girl apply, with no better success, and 
now did she feel the full weight of her affliction. 

Not one of those fair-weather companions ap¬ 
proached the afflicted orphan, who were so eager 
to offer homage at the golden shrine of the wealthy 
heiress ! Not one of those who professed “ eter¬ 
nal friendship,” when she needed it not, came near 
her to soothe, or to comfort her. She was in afflic¬ 
tion, and the gay votaries of pleasure, like not to 
study the misfortunes of others ; she was no longer 
rich, and poverty is a crime in the world’s esti¬ 
mation. 

A witty author has said, that il misfortunes,like 
sheep, are gregarious!” And so it often appears, 
that no sooner does the dark cloud of adversity 
lower o’er our horizon, that others seem to collect, 
from every quarter of the heavens, until they burst 
in pitiless fury, over the devoted head of the un¬ 
fortunate ! Thus it was with the unhappy Har¬ 
riet ; her father died, and to this affliction was now 
added, loss of fortune, loss of friends, (or at least 
those whom she fondly imagined her friends) and 
now she was compelled to quit her father’s roof, 
at a time when she knew not where to turn, or 
whom to ask for shelter! She truly knew not 
“ where to lay her head !” 

Those alone who have known similar sorrows, 
can fully sympathise with their suffering fellow 
creatures; and those “ favoured few,” who have as 
yet escaped such sad misfortunes, never can imagine 
their bitterness; since, we must ourselves have 
bowed beneath the chastening hand of affliction, 
ere we can duly feel for u other’s woes,” and we 
must ourselves have experienced the terrors of the 
storm, before we can open wide the door of shelter 
to the grief-worn heart! Ah—yes ! those alone, 
who have known what it is, to raise the cup of pro¬ 
mise to their lips, and ere they could quaff its 
sparkling contents, have beheld the goblet snatched 
away and dashed to atoms at their feet. Those 
alone, who have been raised to the very pinnacle 


of enjoyment, to be hurled in one instant to the 
depths of sorrow, can know the bitterness of grief, 
ana those alone. Poor Harriet was of this num¬ 
ber ! 


« * 


V * 


The time drew near when our heroine roust seek 
another home, though whither to go she knew not. 
Sick at heart, and overcome with grief and afflic¬ 
tion, she was one evening seated in the apartment 
which she could call her own but for one day 
longer, when a gentle tap was heard at the door of 
this very room. Thinking it might be one of the 
servants, she neither replied nor raised her head, 
and the intruder stood for some minutes before 
her ere his presence was noticed. 

Harriet was sitting at a table, her bead resting 
on her hand; she was very pale, her cheeks were 
sunken, her eyes swollen with weeping, and her 
whole appearance proved how much she had 
suffered. 

“ Dear Miss Raymond,” whispered a kind 
voice, “ dear Miss Raymond, I have taken a 
great liberty in thus intruding on-you; but I bring 
you a letter from Julia!” 

The mourner raised her eyes, it was Edward 
Harcourt who stood before her; he continued— 

u 1 bring you a letter from my sister Julia, and 
I promised to deliver it to you myself. Will you 
—can you read it ?” 

Tears filled her eyes, but she extended her hand 
mechanically, and received the offered packet: she 
could not speak, but her kind friend guessed what 
was passing within that sorrowful mind; and as he 
seated himself beside her he endeavoured by every 
soothing word to tranquilize her. 

" Will you read Julia’s letter?” he asked. 

With trembling fingers she attempted to break 
the seal, but even this trifling action was an effort; 
her nerves were shattered and her poor heart was 
full; it would not do; she replaced the letter on 
the table, and hiding her face with both her hands 
she wept long, and bitterly. 

For this agitation Edward was quite prepared, 
and after allowing this passionate burst of grief to 
subside, he said— 

“ Do not, I beseech you, trouble yourself to 
to read Julia’s despatch now; I believe I can 
furnish you with the substance of its contents; 
my sister has a great favour to ask, and I am sure 
you will not refuse her.” 

" Alas!” exclaimed Harriet, “ I can do nothing 
now; I am destitute, I am a beggar!” 

Without noticing this exclamation of despair 
her companion continued— 

“ The favour is easily granted. Will you come 
to my father’s house ? Our home shall be your 
home; and, under our roof, you will find a cordial 
welcome and loving hearts.” 

He then explained, that he no sooner learnt the 
unexpected information of her altered circum¬ 
stances, than he left London, went to his father’s 
rectory, and explained to him the melancholy truth, 
which was no sooner revealed than his worthy 
parent offered house and home to the desolate 
Harriet, and as a proof of his further kindness he 
complied with his daughter’s earnest request, that 
she might be permitted to accompany her brother 
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to town, there lo comfort her bereaved friend, and 
to whisper the words of kindness and affection, 
until the preparations for their return could be ac¬ 
complished. 

“ My sister is now awaiting your reply, dear 
Miss Raymond,” said Edward, “ she is in the 
adjoining room ; will you not see her ?" 

It was long since Harriet had heard the words 
of kindness, and she was touched to the very soul 
by this proof of real friendship. But ere she 
could reply the door opened, and in a moment she 
was clasped to the heart of the affectionate Julia; 
and before a week had elapsed she was a guest at 
the Rectory, where kindness and goodness awaited 
her ; and where the blessings of peace, and calm, 
at length poured their soothing influence o’er her 
troubled heart; so that she could truly exclaim— 

“ Not my will, but thine be done.” 

* • * * 

Two years had now passed away since the death 
of General Raymond, and his daughter was still a 
resident at the Rectory. Time had worked his 
healing power, and time had wrought still greater 
changes, for Harriet was about to become a bride, 
the disinterested kindness of Edward Harcourt 
had at length won her young affections, and the 
day appointed for the celebration of that ceremony 
which was to seal the happiness of the lovers 
drew near. 

The assembled party were one evening seated 
together around the worthy Rector’s cheerful 
hearth, arranging plans of future comfort, and en¬ 
joying present quietude, still more by its contrast 
with former afflictions, when the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs clattering quickly up to the door of their 
peaceful abode, caused au abrupt pause in the 
conversation—as each gazed on the other fearing 
the messenger might prove the bearer of bad news. 
The hour was now midnight, and such late visi¬ 
tants were unusual at the quiet Rectory. On 
enquiry it appeared that the horseman was the 
bearer of a letter, which he said he had travelled 
day and night to deliver into Mr. Edward Har- 
couit's own hands; this document proved to be 
an attested statement from the very lawyer who 
had been employed to draw up the* “ last will and 
testament" of the late General Raymond, and 
many papers were enclosed which unfolded a 
tissue of villany, such as, we hope, is seldom 
known, even in this wicked world! 

The lawyer had written from his death-bed, and 
had exerted his last powers to indite this, his con¬ 
fession, for such it might well be called. A few 
lines from the physician who attended him in¬ 
formed Harcourt that all was now over, he had 
breathed his last, and his remorse had prompted 
him to make the only atonement now within his 
reach, namely, to place such papers in the hands 
of Mr. Harcourt as might enable Miss Raymond 
to recover her lost property. 

Whilst the party, at their leisure, examine these 
documents, we shall briefly inform the Reader that 
this lawyer had been bribed by the nephew of the 
deceased (who was also heir-at-law) to cause such 
an artfully contrived **flaw” in the wording of the 
will as would enable him to set the said will aside, 
in his own favour. 


The bribe was heavier than the honesty of the 
lawyer could withstand, and poor General Ray¬ 
mond's faculties were too much enervated by 
disease to enable his dying eyes to detect the in¬ 
formality. The result is known; the fraud seemed 
to the perpetrators perfectly successful, and the 
principal delinquent (the heir-at-law) escaped to 
America. But from this time nothing prospered 
with the man of law, and to crown all, his accom¬ 
plice refused to pay him the price of his dis¬ 
honesty ; he was at length seized with a dangerous 
illness, and partly to ease his own conscience— 
partly to bo avenged on the guilty fugitive, he 
determined (as soon as he was sensible of ap¬ 
proaching death) to confess all to Edward Ilar- 
court, placing at the same time such legal docu¬ 
ments at his disposal as must ensure the recovery 
of Harriet’s fortune. 

Reader, we need not continue further, than to 
state that the property was recovered, and within 
a short time afterwards the nuptial blessing was 
pronounced over the young couple by the worthy 
and benevolent Mr. Harcourt. 

Yes, Harriet, the gay and once frivolous Har¬ 
riet, is now the affectionate and tender wife ; nay, 
she lias even learnt to think that it is good for her 
to have been in affliction, since she has acquired, 
from its experience, some hard but salutary lessons. 
She has learnt to distinguish true friends from 
those gay butterflies, who will gladly flit around 
to enjoy the sunshine of our prosperity , but who 
are the first to desert us in the hour of adversity; 
and, as she contrasts such heartless conduct with 
the warm affection and disinterested kindness of 
the beloved circle beneath her own roof, she blesses 
even the cloud of sorrow which could thus disclose 
the radiant beams of such sterling virtues. She 
has also discovered the vast difference between 
pleasure and happiness , and has but pursued the 
unreal phantom amidst scenes of gaiety and re¬ 
velry, to be convinced that we can only hope to 
find peace and rational enjoyment in our domestic 
circle, and in the discharge of whatever duties 
Providence may appoint us. 

Depend on it, Reader, pleasure is but a spark¬ 
ling meteor, but happiness is a steady friend. 
Pleasure is daily seen, happiness is not of every 
day growth, and every hand is not destined to 
pluck the bough of promise, since the chilling 
blasts, and the storms of adversity may blight or 
wither the bud ere the flower can expand ; but 
peace and tranquillity attend the virtuous in every 
situation, and these will support us under every 
trial here, until the appointed time, when we may 
eojoy unchanging happiness hereafter. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 


BY LUCUEIIA H.- 


Lady, ere I read it through, 

Your riddle I was sure 1 knew, 

Be't ours to look with faithful eye 
Upon those things which never die • 
Claudine. 
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BEADS FROM TIIE ROSARY OF A 

FRENCHMAN. 

No. III. 

Woman’s Love. 

Why is it, that, in these our modern times, 
when a marked improvement has been observable 
in our manners and our morals, our veal and our 
vegetables—the former the result of mental, as 
the latter of experimental, culture—our novelists 
and poets should sneer, tun) up their noses, snub or 
otherwise, at that sweetest of all words— Love ? 
For some time men, and women also, particularly 
literary ladies, Knightesses of the cerulean sock, 
affect, or feel, a scepticism os to the existence of 
real, substantial, upright, downright love, as if it 
were a mere passing cloudlet of the imagination— 
Love, the most serious, solemn, sacred feeling of 
the human breast! Ye blue-stocking dames, who 
send me your prose—ye poets, who sing me your 
verse, the tiniest tear which has ever visited your 
eyes, sent thither by Love, is a thousand times 
more precious than all your volumes! Genius 
is a dwarf beside the giant Love! Talent, after 
all, is but the small change of the heart, love is its 
golden ore, its stamped coin of genuine bullion ! 

A heart incapable of love is a scentless flower— 
a sdnless day—a dawn without dew or the des¬ 
cent of the lark! The heart was made for love, 
more especially a woman's heart, which, when it 
suffers from that passiou, is to be studied as one 
would scrutinize the wings of a butterfly, that vary 
in tint with every motion they make in the sun¬ 
light : the effect, in eitlier case, is the same—un¬ 
successful. Love is the grand secret of Woman, 
yet how she betrays its existence by each attempt 
at concealment! She is not aware that the eyes of 
olherqtdetecl in her’s what her mind is full of, for 
the sentiment works so strongly within her as to 
affect her most trivial actions. Jf she sings, she 
believes that she sings the first air that comes into 
her head, whilst all the time she is instinctively 
warbling the favourite song which another beloved 
voice has left, like an echo, in her memory. If is, 
in fact, the air she sings the best, perhaps the only 
one she can sing at all. Ask her why she wears 
those ribbons of pale blue, why some part of her 
dress always displays that colour? Why she 
caresses with a thousand kisses the linnet in her 
cage? Why she weaves no other flowers than 
harebells amidst her hair? Why she loves no 
other perfume than that of the patchouli , of which 
her garments, her books, her note-paper are redo¬ 
lent? She will answer you at random, with a 
dozen futile reasons, for women liave these at their 
fingers’ ends in such cases. But yielding the next 
moment to one of those romantic fancies that fill 
every feminine bosom, she darts away from your 
side to pluck a harebell from the grass: and, in a 
few hours, you may note her regarding its withered 
and changed blossoms with a look of sadness and 
dismay ! Why is this ? Because love breathes a 
spell over her thoughts, that fills everything around 
with some vs.gue idea of the object beloved. That 
object has praised, cherished, touched, inhaled, 
sang or listened to the things, perfumes, flowers, 
songs, she regards with so mucl\ delight; en¬ 
deavouring to account for her pvepossesions in I 


vain, calling them her “ caprices, her fantasies, 
her nonsense but at the same time lowering her 
eyes, and permitting a slight blush to tinge her 

cheek. 

The woman who loves, loves nothing for herself; 
she is but a shadow, but an echo of the object 
loved : that object has been exalted by her into a 
divinity. Alas ! too often the divinity becomes a 
demon ! Repaid with ingratitude, treachery, scorn, 
or indifference, the hand which has pressed the 
cup of poison to her lips, still leaves on those lips 
a drop of ambrosia, if for a moment pride and 
anger raise her spirit to thoughts of vengeance, the 
swelling sea of her woman’s love speedily rushes 
back to lay it prostrate. And when no longer for 
her, in this world, Hope gives its rainbow, or Joy 
its wreath, she then turns her eyes towards hea¬ 
ven, crosses her wasted hands upon her bosom— 
and, like Virginia in the midst of the shipwreck, 
full of resignation and devotedness, permits death 
to approach her without a single struggle, and 
expires with a prayer on her lips for him who 
causes her early fall. Love has made her a 
martyr! 

In short, Love is full of incertitude; gay to¬ 
day, to-morrow sad, her brow buried between her 
hands, she who loves is swayed by every passing 
emotion of the mind ; she deals in omens, and lends 
faith to every presentiment; she consults her dreams 
with eagerness, and weeps or laughs according to 
the interpretation afforded her by some silly old 
crone; she courts by turns the sunshine and the 
shade—the serene night and the stormy day— 
solitude and flowers—society and revelry, exhaus¬ 
ting all the contradictions of her nature. 

In a word, the woman who loves, dies as she 
has lived, still loving! C. C. 


SONG. 

(by DIEWN, A WELSH BARI).) 

Though gaiety win us with smiles. 

Its emptiness palls on the sense; 

And then it no longer beguiles. 

But dies in its own impotence : 

Though happiness beam all around. 
Shedding o'er us its mantle blest; 

Illusive, illusive ’tis found, 

And we sigh for the by-gone rest. 

But hark! for I'll tell thee of joy that will last. 
One that proves neither fleeting nor vain ; 

It gilds the whole life—future, present, or past, 
For where sown ’twill for ever remain. 

List, list, whilst I tell ye, this joy never grew. 
But in hearts where fond love is ardent aud true ! 


How oft amid splendour we wish 

For peace, that once brighten’d our life, 
Which Time with his troubles vanquish, 

And leave us in darkness and strife j 
How oft does the smile of a friend 
Betray us, Jhough seemingly fair; 

And we grieve that deceit, in the end, 

Should rankle our bosoms with care. 

But theie is a peace, and a smile, yes, and truth. 
That will bless tbee in life or in death ; 

’Twill cheer tbee in age, as it gladden’d in youth. 
Nor depart until life’s latest breath! 

How many have sought it—yet, found it how few, 
For 'tis Love, and dwells but in hearts that ure Jim 


Portsmouth . 
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THE RUINED CASTLE. 

Tis now mild evening’s melancholy close. 

The setting son a radiant glory throws 
O'er every object, gilding with his beams, 

The lofty mountains, and the purling streams ; 

Oh ! this is contemplation's favourite boar, 

When mortals feel her deep soul-thrilling power; 
When the 'rapt spirit leaves the present scene, 

And muses on the days that erst have been! 

'Neath the last ling'rmg look of parting day 
Amidst those ruin'd walls I love to stray, 

And conjure up before my spirit’s gaze 
The scenes that past within their shade in long 
departed days. 

They pass before mine eyes as 'twere a dream, 
Events long sunk in dark oblivion’s stream 1 
Again the silken banner proudly waves 
Above the lofty, frowning architraves ; 

Again the warder's measured footstep falls 
Upon the high, and battlemented wails. 

Hark! ’tis the bugle’s wild and warlike strains, 

That echo o’er the mountains and the plains ;— 

And lo! the castle gates are open’d wide— 

Their lord comes forth in all his feudal pride, 
Attended by his faithful warrior train, 

And greeted by his minstrels high, inspiring train. 

'Tis eve, and they return but fain and slow, 

Yet triumph sparkles on each warrior’s brow; 

Yet oh 1 at what a price was vict’ry won 1 
The best, and bravest of their troop are gone ! 

At morn they sallied forth in manhood’s pride. 

But now, their life-blood stains the green hill side ! 
But hark ! the bugle joyous welcome sounds, 

Each warrior's heart with grateful echo bounds. 

The vassals crowd around to meet their friends, 
Some hearts are glad, and others anguish rends ! 
While some embrace their friends with sparkling 



and heart-wrung cries. 


Again the stately tournament ia held, 

And knights, and squires come crowding to the 
held; 

The courtyard doth present a glorious sight, 

Of waving plumes, and helms, and armour bright; 
Of gleaming bucklers, and of prancing steeds. 
Richly caparison'd—and if there needs 
Aught to increase the splendor of the scene, 

*Tis found behind that bright transparent screen ; 

It veilelb noble dames as pure and fair 
As are the fabled daughters of the air,— 

But one there is whose beauty is so rare, 

The looks 6f all that warrior train are centred there. 

At length the tournament is haply o'er, 

The clang of sounding shields is beard no more! 

The victor hastens to receive the prize 
From her, the maiden with the starry eyes ; 

He kneels before that elevated seat. 

The bard-won meed of valour to await; 

The blushing maid removes the silken shade 
And o'er him throws the scarf her own hands made. 
Then, in a trembling voice ahe bids him rise 
And raise his mask. The youthful knight complies. 
The visor rais’d—he meets'her anxious gaze— 

The long-elected partner of her future days ! 

’Tis evening, and the son’s last glances fall 
Thro’ the stain’d windows of that Gothic ball 
On gallant knights, and dames in beauty’s pride; 
And loveliest of them all, the youthful bride. 

Aod near her stands that young and graceful knight 
Who won the highest honors in the light. 


lie wears the scarf his lovely Edith gave ; 

Thus beauty ever crowns the good and brave. 

The venerable minstrels strike the lyre 
From which they draw forth tones of living fire. 
They sing the praises of their lord’s proud sires. 
Each list’ning warrior round that martial strain in¬ 
spires. 


But ah ! the splendid scene fades from mine eyes, 
And gloomy mould’ring walls before me rise; 

’Tis true 1 stand in that same Gothic hall. 

But thro* its roofless space the moonbeams fall; 
Instead of lords, I hear the screech-owl’s cry, 

As if in mourning for the days gone by ; 

Where once the painter's brightest tints did shine. 
The ivy now all mournfully doth twine; 

Wild weeds now grow, where many a high-born 
dame 

Moved tbro' the mazy dance with sous of fame; 

The mirthful voice of music now is fled. 

The tuneful bards of old are number'd with the 
dead. 


I leave thee now to breathe thy mournful tale 
To that sweet planet so serene and pale. 

Whose beams upon each mouldering turret fall 
Gilding each fragment of the time-worn wall; 

Full well I love thy deep, yet peaceful gloom. 
Peopled with beings from beyond the tomb; 

I hear their voices borne upon the blast. 

They wail in anguish for the days long past; 

But now the dew of night begins to fall, 

'l be shadows deepen on the ivied wall; 

From distant town I hear the vesper bell. 

Thou relic of departed years! old ruin! fare thee 
well l 

Marianne Maddxn. 


Cootehill, County Cavan . 


I DARE NOT THINK UPON THE PAST. 

I dare not think upon the past—yet oh! it haunts 
my brain. 

And wearily, despairingly, I droop 'neath mem’ry’s 
chain; 

I’ve striven long with maiden pride, to live and te 
forget 

The false hopes, and the falser leve, that crash my 
spirit yet! * 

I dare not think upon the past—that wild and dreamy 
time, 

When Love was like e wak’ning child, all in a 
gorgeous clime; 

That looks to the bright sky above, the pleasant 
world below, 

And cannot speak its happiness, though why it doth 
not know. 

I dare not think upon the past, its very joys have 
made. 

Now they are vanished, on my heart a deeper, sadder 
shade; 

For darker grows the darkness, where once hath been 
a glow, 

Of precious light, it is the change makes me so 
lonely now! 

I dare not think upon the past—for I can ne’er 
again, 

Be half so fond, so trustful, so true as I was then ; 

Ob, after years may wisdom bring—but Love’s sweet 
dream is o’er, 

And the spell that woke my heart to song, will wake 
its lays no more. 
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THE OLD MAID. 

(a sketch.) 

“ Dearest Lucy I am only five minutes past 
my time, so you must not form that pretty mouth 
into a scolding shape/’ exclaimed an extremely 
handsome and fashionable looking young man, 
as he lightly tapped the cheek of the fair girl who 
had been anxiously watching his approach. 

“ Really Frederic, you’re enough to make any 
one cross, you measure time like every common 
mortal, without considering ihe age five minutes 
must appear to me ; oh ! it seemed very, very long 
—nay indeed I am not jesting,” she laughingly 
continued, placing one hand with mock gravity 
upon her heart, and shaking back the clustering 
curls from her bright and merry face. A face 
'twas joy to look upon, so vivacious, quick and 
intelligent, so constantly changing and beautiful 
was its expression. The lover extended his hand 
with a smile of happiness to the lively girl. 

“ Come, come Lucy, don’t be so unforgiving, I 
will be punctual to-morrow, even to a single se¬ 
cond.” 

“ You ought always to be punctual, and I wont 
forgive you this half hour,” she cried as she play¬ 
fully eluded his proffered kiss. 

“ Well, since you will not be a good girl, I 
must e’en amuse myself,” he continued, taking a 
small volume of poems from his pocket and pre¬ 
tending to read. There was a talismanic power in 
the sight of a book Lucy could not resist, gliding 
sportively to the back of his chair, she leaned her 
head over his shoulder. 

“ Ah ! Milton’s poems,” she exclaimed, and her I 
hand was instantly clasped by her lover; in a few I 
moments the eyes of Lucy were bent to the ground 
in silent admiration, and her heart beat with de¬ 
light as she listened to the deep toned voice of 
him she loved, as in a clear and manly tone he 
read to her the choicest passages from our immor¬ 
tal bard. 

Lucy Bagnal was the only child of a poor, yet 
industrious tradesman ; in early childhood she had 
lost her mother, and she clung to her only surviving 
relation with the roost devoted attention. It was 
Lucy's hand that had arranged their small shop 
window so tastefully in a morning ere the sun had 
well risen ; it was Lucy’s hand that gave so bright 
a polish to the few old-fashioned pieces of furni¬ 
ture they possessed, and it was her merry laugh 
which cheered the old man under the numerous 
disappointments and misfortunes he had met with 
in business. She was indeed the neatest, prettiest, 
happiest, looking girl in the whole town, innumer¬ 
able were her admirers, and many were the hearts 
that loved her. Though few imagined beneath so 
gay an exterior, there dwelt such depth of high 
soul’d thought and feeling, in her bosom beat one 
deep and holy passion—it was woman’s first un¬ 
bounded love; and he who gained her young 
heart’s pure affection seemed in every way de¬ 
serving of so rare a gem. Frederic Foster was the 
son of highly respectable parents, he was already 
established as an attorney ; studious in his dispo¬ 
sition, he had early imbibed a passion for reading, 
with great natural talents and a most retentive 
memory; he was conversant upon almost every 
subject, gentlemanly in his appearance, graceful in 


his attitudes, with an easy flow of eloquence ; he 
was courted by his owe sex, and the idol of all the 
women who knew him ; many were the ill-natured 
remarks and spiteful looks betowed upon the pretty 
Lucy Bagnal, whose devoted admirer he had long 
professed to be; he thought her the mildest and 
most amiable girl in the world, and she adored 
him with all the intensity a woman is capable of, 
who feels and knows the object of her love is in 
every way superior to herself. 

Time passed on, the clients of Frederic each 
day became more numerous, for he was considered 
clever in his profession, and it was expected 
Lucy would soon become his bride. Poor girl !• 
fate willed it otherwise ; there was nothing to pre¬ 
vent their union—he had money, and he professed 
to love her ; but Lucy’s father was poor, and Fre¬ 
deric had become ambitious; he fancied money 
was more conducive to happiness than love ; this 
thought made him selfish, though his heart still 
clung to Lucy ; there were times he wished he had 
never seen her, or that she had been rich ; still he 
was incapable of deserting the being who had looked 
up to him with child-like affection and confidence 
for years ; he little dreamed beneath those soft and 
playful manners, how proudly beat the heart of 
Lucy Bagnal ; love seemed to have conquered 
every feeling of her nature, he had yet to learn that 
pride could conquer love. 

♦ # * * 

“ Lucy, my darling, draw your chair closer to 
me, the wind howls dismally without, and we have 
a very poor fire now, yet soon my dear child I 
shall ha\e a worse, I am an old man to be sent to 
prison, and in the winter tool I little thought our 
creditors would have been so hard upon us. Come 
Lucy, my child, brighten up, don’t let your face 
look sad because mine does, a bankrupt who has 
always been an honest man is seldom very merry, 
child. Fifty pounds, ’tis a mere trifle girl for a 
man who is seventy years of age to be sent to pri¬ 
son for. after working hard all his life; but Lucy 
dear, if it was not for you my child, I’d rather be 
in jail than coped up here with these sheriff’s 
officers, I'll go to-morrow, the expense will be less, 
and you can go home and keep the shop in order 
till I return.” 

Lucy Bagnal raised her pale face to her father’s 
and murmuring “ home,’’ burst into tears. 

“ Well, well Lucy dear, I forgot all about it, 
I’m an old man and my memory is not so good 
as it used to be, besides darling it takes time to 
forget a thing you have had for seventy years; but 
don’t cry Lucy, I cannot bear it,—well, well, 
every thing will be sold, and I—I am a beggar in 
my old age, with no home, save the workhouse to 
shelter these grey hairs, methinks they might have 
let me die there, where my old wife died 1 So they 
will sell all, the easy-chair your poor mother last 
sat in ; but why don’t you laugh Lucy ? I hale to 
see you look so gloomy, besides my dear when 
Frederic Foster returns from the long visit he is 
making, he will lend me the fifty pounds and libe¬ 
rate me directly ; have you written to him to ask 
him if he will?” 

Lucy started from her seat, and pacing the room 
for a few moments with flushed cheek, and a scorn- 
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ful smile on her small and beautiful lip, as she 
murmured, " my poor, poor father, he forgets all.” 

The old man watched her for a moment, then 
raising his clasped hands to heaven, he exclaimed, 
“ Forgive me Lucy, forgive me, may the curses of 
a broken hearted father rest upon thee Frederic 
Foster, thou hast robbed my child of her smiles, 
seared and blighted her young heart, banished the 
roses from her cheek, and ruined her happiness for 
ever—curse thee, curse thee, from my soul I curse 
thee.” 

“Father!” murmured Lucy, falling on her 
knees at his feet, and raising her tearful eyes to 
his face, “ father, recall that curse if you love me, 
father recall it; oh be not you a judge of men’s 
actions, let God alone condemn him, and may He 
forgive him as I do; believe me my heart is strong 
enough to bear this loss, and God will still strenghen 
me. I feel he will not forsake me in my trouble, 
’tis not for Frederic’s lo\e I weep, no no, believe 
me, it is to see you thus; then say dearest father 
you forgive him ?—oh do not let me kneel in vain ! 
you who till now never refused me anything ! —re¬ 
call your curse, if not for his sake for mine, for 
mine father, for mine!” 

“ Lucy you have conquered, I do forgive him, 
for your sake my poor unhappy child, he has sold 
himself for gold, and he hath cast away a gem be¬ 
yond all price; fool, fool that he is, bitterly will he 
repent it; for from my heart, Lucy, I believe he 
loved thee.” 

“ I hope not, father, I hope not; if he loved me 
with one spark of the affection I had for him, I 
would not be that man to inherit a kingdom.” And 
the young girl kissed the cheek of her parent and 
wept upon his bosom. 

Frederic Foster had received an invitation to 
spend a few weeks in the country during the shoot¬ 
ing season; there he had been introduced loan 
heiress, young and rather good-looking. Poor 
Lucy if she was remembered at all, it was as an 
obstacle which prevented him becoming a rich 
man. Weeks passed away, he had sent several 
excuses for his long delay, yet still he came not, 
and his letters had become brief and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. At length a report passed through the town 
that he was going to be married to an heiress, it 
reached poor Lucy’s ear the very day her father 
was arrested. Then with all the dignity of a pure 
and lofty nature, she wrote the following note:— 

“ Sir, —The time is passed since I bad a right to 
love or to upbraid you, 1 hear your heart is devoted 
to another, if such is the case, may you be happy ; I 
now cancel the engagement between ourselves, and 
likewise return all your letters; I leave it to you as 
a gentleman, to do as you please with mine, if you 
send them back it must be immediately , as circum¬ 
stances of an unforseen nature will oblige me to 
leave home in a few days, perhaps never to return. 

Yours respectfully, 

Lucy.” 

To this short, yet spirited note, the poor girl re¬ 
ceived the following answer:— 

•* Madam, —Your letter of this morning has 
amazed me considerably, 1 never dreamed that you 
could wish to break the engagement between us, but 
since such is the case, 1 certainly shall never seek 
to renew an acquaintance, caprice or indifference 


can thus so easily annul. You see, Madam, I have 
complied with your request of immediate attention 
to your wishes, though the circumstances which de¬ 
mand so speedy an answer, are certainly beyond my 
comprehension. Yours, &c., 

Frederic Foster.” 

Lucy read this cold unfeeling epistle again and 
again, as if she doubted the evidence of her senses, 
though every word was indelibly engraven upon 
her heart, then tearing it into a thousand pieces, 
she dashed it with a scornful laugh into the fire, 
and as she saw the last fragment disappear in the 
devouring flame, the young girl covered her face 
with her hands and burst into an agony of tears,— 
they were the first and last poor Lucy ever shed 
o’er disappointed love; she awoke a strangely al¬ 
tered being, scorn deep and bitter rested at her 
heart, and curled her quivering lips with mockery 
and derision—she felt no hatred, no anger, for the 
being she had so fondly loved, it was disgust, pity, 
and contempt! 

• • * • 

Half reclining upon a couch of the richest orange 
coloured damask, his fine figure gracefully en¬ 
veloped in the thick folds of a brocaded satin dress¬ 
ing gown, was the handsome, yet heartless Frederic 
Foster; opposite sat thestafely figure of his young 
bride, who was presiding at the breakfast table. 

“Mr. Foster, she exclaimed, in a low, precise, 
yet distinct tone, “ may I he allowed to ask is 
theie anything particularly amusing in the news¬ 
paper this morning, it seems to interest you so 
much, you have even neglected your breakfast, and 
likewise forgotten you have a wife in the room. 

“ Really madam, I have scarcely noticed the 
paper, I was thinking.” 

“ Thinking! and seriously so soon after our mar¬ 
riage,” cried the lady, forcing a smile upon her 
face, which from its cold and freezing appearance 
told if a smile was not altogether a stranger, at 
least it was a very rare visitor. “ Come,” she 
continued, leave thought for another season, we 
have scarcely been married a fortnight, so don’t 
look serious already,—come take some breakfast, 
or prithee read aloud.” 

“ Madam, 1 never read aloud, it is a thing I 
positively abhor,” was the ungracious reply, “ be¬ 
sides,” he inwardly continued, “ if I began to do 
so now, she will always expect to be humoured, 
and the time is passed since reading to women 
could give me pleasure.” He paused with a deep 
sigh, turning over the paper he saw his own wed¬ 
ding, and the next column his eye glanced he read, 

“ Walter Bagnal, hosier and haberdasher, bank¬ 
rupt.” The paper fell from his hand and the name 
of u Lucy” burst from his pallid lips. 

“ Did you speak, Mr. Foster?” asked his wife, 
at the same time crossing the room towards him. 

“ No, no, I did not speak,” stammered the con¬ 
science-stricken husband. 

“ I beg your pardon then, I thought you called 
Lucy, and I merely wished to know who you 
wanted, that I might send for her; perhaps her 
company might be a little more agreeable to you 
than mine is, for you have scarcely condescended 
to .answer me this morning.” 

Without making the slightest reply, Frederic 
Foster leaped from the couch and rang the bell 
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violently; his valet answered the summons. “ My 
coat and hat immediately, and tell John to saddle 
a horse." 

In a few moments the high spirited animal was 
led to the door, and the astonished wife watched 
her husband as he galloped furiously away to the 
old town where Walter Bagnal used to reside. 
Many of his old acquaintances passed him without 
recognition, or at least they feared to acknowledge 
the rich man ; and some bowed so distantly, he 
would not address them. At length a young man 
of plain yet gentlemanly appearance, accosted him 
with a smile of derision, and a tone of the bitterest 
sarcasm. 

“ I give you joy, Mr. Foster, on the great ad¬ 
dition you have made to your fortune, I cannot 
say to your happiness, that is if you have the heart 
of a man, for five years you were the acknowledged 
'lover, of the sweetest, noblest girl under heaven, 
and when misfortunes thickened upon them, you 
forsook her for a wealthier bride/' 

“ Mr. Vernon, you presume upon our long ac¬ 
quaintance, and talk upon a subject you do not 
understand, I know you were once an admirer of 
hers, therefore anything a disappointed man may 
say is excusable, but allow me to tell you it was 
not I who broke the engagement/' 

“ No, no, I see it all, she was too noble to wish 
you to link your hand to poverty, and you were 
mean enough to take advantage of her generosity— 
poor, poor Lucy, I would give all I possess to dis¬ 
cover your abode!" 

“ What Vernon! do you not know where 
she is ?” 

u Not now, not now—she was in prison three 
weeks back with her father, but the old man died 
in jail, and they turned the poor girl into the 
streets to beg, or starve, or gracious God ! perhaps 
worse; and this Frederic Foster, this is your 
work—but for you she might have been my bride— 
ha ! ha ! Foster, you are looking serious now, you 
who ought to be the happiest man in the world, a 
wife with a hundred thousand pounds—sordid, 
mean wretch, miserable as I am I pity you/’ 

Uttering these words with a laugh of scorn, the 
young man darted down the adjoining street, leaving 
the unhappy Foster petrified with rage, grief, and 
shame. All the love he had once felt for Lucy, 
rushed back to his heart with redoubled force, on¬ 
ward he hastened, nor paused, until he reached the 
house where he had spent so many happy hours, 
the once cheerful home of Lucy Bagnal. The 
windows and doors were closed, and — This 
House to Let, was pasted in large letters upon the 
shutters ; gazing around with feelings impossible 
to divine, he started—standing opposite with 
clasped hands and eyes fixed with intense anguish 
upon the house, was the figure of a young girl, 
clad in the deepest mourning, a close cottage bon¬ 
net of black crape shaded her sweet yet sorrowful 
face, as she stood unconsciously gazing upon the 
deserted habitation. Suddenly those dark eyes 
rested upon the form of Frederic Foster—a slight 
colour passed for a moment over that pale and 
melancholy face, the expressive countenance of the 
beautiful girl changed to one of scornful indiffe¬ 
rence, as proudly raising her head she haughtily 
met the earnest look of the beiDg before her. The 


heart of Frederic Foster beat wildly with agony and 
love, his cheeks burned with shame and his head 
sank on his bosom, as thus for the first time since 
he deserted her, he met his once adored Lucy 
Bagnal. She stood, no emotion beyond contempt 
was apparent on that lovely face ; scarcely know¬ 
ing wimt he did he crossed the street, the eyes of 
Lucy followed him not, but turned once more 
mournfully upon the home of her childhood, no 
tear escaped her, she felt too much to weep." 

Lucy—Lucy—Lucy—” murmured Frederic 
in her ear,—still she turned not, and no movement 
of hers betrayed she heard him. “ Lucy, dear 
Lucy," still no answer, “ speak to me, in mercy 
speak to me Miss Bagnal!’ 

“ Sir 1" exclaimed the young girl, turning round 
with a look of freezing indifference. 

“ Lucy, dear Lucy forgive me !" 

“ Forgive you 1" haughtily interrupted Miss 
Bagnal, “ you’re a stranger to me, 1 know you 
not.” 

So calm, so composed she looked whilst speak¬ 
ing, he almost fancied she was insane. 4i Not 
know me,” he continued, “ gracious heaven are 
you mad—not know Frederic Foster ?" 

Fixing her eyes with a searching look of the 
bitterest contempt upon him, she murmured in a 
low distinct tone,—“ Oh 1 Frederic Foster you 
say ? yes, I did once know a gentleman of that 
name, and he, oh ! he was kind, honourable, true, 
he never deserted the being he professed to love, or 
forsook his friends in distress; no, no, he was no¬ 
ble, generous, humane and good ; his word was 
true as heaven's own book, and his soul was vir¬ 
tuous and pure. Young man place your hand 
upon your heart, and swear that you are all this before 
my sight, and then, and not till then, will I believe 
that you’re the Frederic Foster I once loved. Ah! 
you pause, you hesitate, you blush—begone fellow 
I know you not, the false of heart are strangers to 
Lucy Bagnal." 

“ Hear me, oh ! hear me, for a moment! I am 
distracted, mad Lucy! Lucy have pity, could 
you see my heart, or feel the agony, the remorse I 
feel, to see you thus without a home. Madman ! 
fool! idiot! that I have been !—nay do not leave 
me till you tell me how I can assist you ?" 

M Assist me !” passionately interrupted Lucy— 
“ poor—houseless—friendless— starving as I am, 
I would rather die in a gutter than receive bread 
from thy hands—begoue I say, and do not instilt 
those you have injured with your presence!" 
Raising herself to her greatest height, the young 
girl fixed a stem and haughty glance, upon the 
humbled and heart-broken Foster, who gradually 
withdrew from her sight, then with a wild laugh 
of scorn and derision, the orphan turned and left 
her native town forever. And Frederic Foster 
sought in dissipation and riot to drown the agony 
of his mind in forgetfulness; the pale melancholy 
look of Lucy as he last saw her, or the bright, 
laughing, joyous being he had known in former 
years, was ever before him ; the merry tones of her 
witching laugh rang in his ear, then again her last 
phrenzied accent of bitterness and despair; and 
from that moment tne young man became a con¬ 
firmed drunkard. 

* * * • 

e 
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In the romantic and beautiful village of Ivy- 
bridge, apart from all the world, dwelt one solitary 
and lonely being. A happy and benevolent Old 
Maid, no stranger could pass the long low cottage 
where she resided, without admiring the cleanli¬ 
ness of the old-fashioned building. No soil was 
ever seen upon the windows or plain white inuslin 
curtains, no tinger-mark seemed to sully the bright¬ 
ness of the little brass knocker that decorated the 
door, round which the woodbiue and jessamine 
twined in graceful beauty; no weed choked the 
growth of the brilliant flowers, or rose in slovenly 
disorder in the neatly gravelled walks; in the whole 
county of Devonshire, that flower garden of Eng¬ 
land, there was no spot more cultivated or beau¬ 
tiful than the ground that surrounded the Old 
Maid's dwelling. And if, as the eye of the stranger 
wandered mechanically over the little paradise, he 
encountered the look of its cheerful inhabitant, he 
unconsciously raised his hat with involuntary re¬ 
spect ; there was something so calm, so mild, so 
dignified in her whole appearance, she stole upon 
the heart like a being too pure for reality; there 
seated at the open casement on a summer's even¬ 
ing, surrounded by a group of smiling childien, 
with a bible on her knee, would she sit for hours 
teaching the young to read. And who could listen 
to that sweet voice, or see those soft eyes bendiug 
so kindly on them without being instructed ? She 
was the idol of the whole village, the poor loved 
her, and the rich respected her. Yes, thirty years 
of perseverance and industry, had changed the for¬ 
tune of Lucy Bagnal. She was no longer the poor 
dejected being, whose heart ached with disappoint¬ 
ment and sorrow; for years she struggled with 
poverty, but fortune smiled upon her. She was 
independent now, and her heart beat with content¬ 
ment and joy as she diffused happiness on all 
around her. 

u Is my Godmamma in?” asked a pretty little 
girl of Miss Bagnal’s servant maid, who was lean¬ 
ing against the garden gate knitting. 

" Yes Miss Vernon,” was the reply, and the 
young lady hastily passed her. 

** Ah ! my darling child is it you ?” exclaimed 
the old maid, tenderly kissing the little girl, and 
parting back the loose curls from her forehead. 

“ My dear Godmamma, papa went fishing this 
morning, and he caught some fine trout, which 
mamma divided and has sent a part to you with 
her kindest love, and she hopes you will go back 
with me to take tea with us this afternoon.’' 

“ Your mamma is very kind, but I have slightly 
sprained my ancle, so I fear I cannot walk to-day, 
they must excuse me.*' 

“ Sprained your ancle Godmamma ! I am very 
very sorry, it must pain you so much. I'm sure 
papa will he quite grieved to hear it, and it will be 
such a disappointment to little sister Ellen, who 
has gathered you such a beautiful nosegay.” 

Miss Bagnal smiled and gently patted the cheek 
of the amiable child, then reaching some cakes for 
her little favourite, she continued asking sundry 
questions respecting the family. 

The father of Clara Vernon was the young man 
who once so devotedly loved Miss Bagnal; for se¬ 
veral years he sought her with the most unremitting 
perseverance, and at length found her the mistress 


of a small millinery and haberdashery establish¬ 
ment, with the most disinterested affection he again 
made her an offer of marriage, and was again re¬ 
jected. In a kind, yet decisive manner, she told 
him, she had felt too much for one, ever to love 
again ; and she could not give her baud to one she 
so much respected, without a warmer feeling than 
the coldness and indifference she felt. In a few 
years ufterwards he married an amiable and accom¬ 
plished woman, and Lucy Bagnal became a sincere 
and valued friend. 

“ A young person wishes to speak to you, 
Madam/’ said the servant maid, gently opening 
the door. 

“ Indeed ! Mary, who is it?” 

“ 1 don’t know ma’am, she’s very shabbily 
dress'd, but she does not look like a beggar for all 
that.” 

“ Ask the young lady to walk in, by all means, 
never in my house, keep any one stauding in the 
hall, there is a respect due to every one, however 
shabby they may be.” 

“ In a few minutes, Mary returned, leading a 
young girl dressed in a coarse black stuff dress, 
her face was completely concealed by a think crape 
veil. 

“ Did you wish to speak to me my good girl ?” 
asked Miss Bagnal, in the softest voice. 

A deep sigh with a slight inclination of the head 
was her reply. 

“ Clara my darling,” said the old maid, turning 
with an affectionate smile to her little favourite, 
“ go and play in the garden for a short time, I will 
call you presently.” In an instant the child 
obeyed. 

“ I beg pardon madam—I scarcely know how 
to mention my errand—but indeed—indeed, I am 
not used to—to—” stammered the stranger, unable 
to finish the sentence, as she burst into tears. 

“ Take a seat my poor girl, and drink this glass 
of wine, then tell me how I can assist you, if it is 
my assistance you want,’' exclaimed Miss Bagnal 
in a gentle voice. 

“ Oh 1 you're too kind Madam !” said the 
young girl, throwing back her veil, and revealing a 
face of extreme delicacy and beauty, “ 'tis long, 
very long, since the accent of kindness or pity 
greeted my ears,—never since my poor mother 
died ; but I am tiriug your patience, madam. My 
father, my unfortuuate father is ill, I may say dying, 
and we have not common necessaries.” 


“ Say no more my poor child, I understand you 
—nay you shall not distress yourself by relating 
particulars, 'tis enough for me to know a fellow- 
creature is in trouble or sickness, yes I can feel 
for the misfortunes of others, for 1 too have suffered 
the pangs of poverty and neglect myself; may I 
ask how old are you ?” 

“ Twenty last birth-day, Madam. 

“ Twenty ! ah yes,l was twenty when my poor 
father died, died iu a gloomy jail with no pillow 
for his head, except this bosom ; no kindly hand 
was stretched forth to save him from misery and 
want,” murmured the old maid, half unconsciously, 
as she bent her earnest glance upon the counte¬ 
nance of the fair being, whose agitated face was 
raised in silent supplication to hers, then turning 
aside her head to conceal a starting tear, she placed 
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a sovereign in the stranger’s hand. “ Nay, no 
thanks 1 beg,” she exclaimed, gently forcing her 
again into the chair, from which she had risen to 
express her gratitude. Now tell me,” she resumed, 
“ where I can send to you, if your father is so 
very ill, a little wine may be of service to him 

In a low voice, the young girl gave a direction. 

“ And now my dear, may I ask you name V* 

“ Lucy, Madam, Lucy Foster. 

The name was electrifying—with a wild gesture 
and cheeks scarlet with excitement, the old maid 
gasped. u His name! your father’s name child ! 
his Christian name ?” 

“ Frederic Foster Madam,—he used to live at 

W-, many years ago, since then we have had 

no settled home, for my father’s was a very roving 
disposition ; and since my mother’s death he has 
been still worse, but you don’t appear to hear me 
Madam, are you ill?” asked the young girl, re¬ 
spectfully touching the shoulder of Miss Bagnal, 
who sat rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
with her face concealed io her handkerchief. For 
some minutes neither of them spoke, till the old 
maid rising from her seat with a look of dignified 
calmness, exclaimed— 

“ I will call upon you myself to-morrow, Miss 
Foster, till then, pray excuse all further conversa¬ 
tion. God bless you my poor child, good bye !” 
Saying this she walked slowly from the room, and 
Lucy Foster immediately left the house. 

What pen can describe the feelings of the old 
maid that night, as she tossed on her sleepless 
pillow. Waking dreams of the passed floated o’er 
her brain, and called back the scenes of her youth, 
as it were but yesterday; the bright hours of love 
and joy were recalled, and Frederic Foster was 
again before her, his dark eye gazed upon her, and 
his deep toned voice breathed into her ear in ac 
cents of love and tenderness. She turned on her 
pillow—still he was there, as she last saw him, in 
all the pride of youth, health, and prosperity. 
Then the deserted home of her childhood rushed 
to her imagination ; there sat her father in his old 
arm chair, with his eyes half closed, a placid smile 
upon his face, smoking his pipe has he used to do 
in an evening, after the shop was closed ; then the 
prison with its gloomy horrors rose up before her. 
She heard the old man speak of happiness, and 
home, as his head sank upon her bosom, and his 
spirit departed to “ another and a better land.” 
How bright, how vivid, was that awful scene or her 
memory! She saw him dying—dead—and the 
old maid covered her face with her hands and wept. 
Then again the fair form of Lucy Foster, stood 
before her, timidly asking assistance for her father. 
And Lucy Bagnal raised her tearful eyes to heaven, 
and thanked her God it was in her power to relieve 
him. Time that chills and blights the kind feelings 
of the heart in most persons, had passed unheeded 
over her, for the soul of that generous being had 
still the freshness, the purity, and kindness of youth. 
Disappointed in her first deep and holy love, she 
had never suffered one spaik of that passion to 
steal upon her for another. Although her mind 
was too great, and her spirit too proud to sink 
beneath her affliction, she was of too lofty a nature 
to feel despair—and too kind a disposition to 
cherish an ill-natured feeling. For yeare, Frederic 


Foster had been forgotten; she never for one mo¬ 
ment, allowed herself to think of one she had 
deemed unworthy ; without one spark of emotion, 
she could have passed him in his carriage. But 
now—now that he was alone in the world, poor, 
deserted, ill—every kind word and generous action 
of his was remembered; and those trifling events 
triumphed forever over the darker traits of his cha¬ 
racter. 

With a beating heart and face flushed with ex¬ 
citement, Miss Bagnal was seen to pass hurriedly 
through the village. Many were the bows of re¬ 
cognition that passed unnoticed by her, and many 
a little child paused to wonder, why the good lady 
at the large house had forgotten him that morning. 
Those of maturer years ceased to wonder at her 
agitation, when they saw her enter the meanest 
looking hut in the whole neighbourhood—for they 
knew she was going to relieve the sick or the desti¬ 
tute. 

On a low uncurtained bed, in a small and 
miserable room in the most dilapidated state, lay 
the form of a man, apparently in the last stage of 
consumption ; one long bony hand of transparent 
whiteness lay across a counterpane, the colour of 
which was completely concealed by filth ; bis thin 
dark kair shaded a face not even the stern finger 
of disease or death could rob of its beauty, so re¬ 
gular and noble were the features. The invalid 
slept—by his side was seated a delicate and beau¬ 
tiful girl; there was the same intellectual forehead, 
the same regularity of feature, only more chaste 
and softened in the fair creature who so fondly 
watched over him; she was indeed a faithful like¬ 
ness of the dying man; it was his only child ! 
Slowly the door of that wretched apartment open¬ 
ed, and the old maid glided in with noiseless foot¬ 
step. Miss Foster rose silently and reached a 
chair ; the sick man moaned feebly and turned his 
aching head, then opening his heavy eyes he fixed 
them upon his daughter, as he cried in the impa¬ 
tient tones of delirium— 

“ A bumper of champagne Lucy—quick, child, 
for I am dying with thirst. Ah !” he continued, 
as his eye encountered the intense gaze of Miss 
Bagnal, “ what brings a stranger here ? I have 
told you Lucy, I would not be subjected to the pry¬ 
ing eye of curiosity, and yet you disobey me !” 

“ Nay dearest father, if I have offended you, 
forgive me, this lady has been kind, very kind to 
us.” 

“ Kind to us, Lucy! do you mean to insult me? 
we want no one’s kindness! have we not money ? 
And whilst that lasts, we are certain of friends.” 
The young girl turned aside her head to conceul 
her tears as she held a glass of water to his parched 
and feverish lips. Lucy,” he resumed in a milder 
tone, “ pardon me my child, I have made a beggar 
of you, forced you from the society you were born 
in—made you an outcast upon the world, through 
my own ungovernable passions—and now I treat 
you with harshness an injustice ; but Lucy, I know 
not what I say when I speak in anger to you, for 
I love you my poor girl, fondly love you; but 
there are times I feel I'm mad. Oh ! there are 
moments of agony so engraven upon my heart, 
years of uninterrupted happiness could not efface 
them; moments when life, death, eternity, or per- 
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dition were alike unheeded and defied. Lucy, I 
have a curse upon my heart—the curse of the de¬ 
ceiver.” 

u Oh! father, talk not so wildly; dear, dearest 
father! speak to me again—*tis Lucy calls—bless 
me! my father, bless me!” 

“ I do bless you darling, and God will bless 
you, and protect)ou,when I'm gone. Madam,” he 
continuecf, turning to Miss Bagnal, “ let me, while 
my senses remain, express my thanks to you for 
your kindness to my child; you have been a friend 
to her, she says, and heaven knows she is sadly in 
want of friends. What am I talking about, Lucy ?” 
be exclaimed, turning with a wild wandering glance 
to where his daughter stood, but the young girl 
had glided silently from the room to prepare some 
little refreshment for him. 

And thus, after a separation of thirty years, the 
ance happy lovers were alone once more : with 
nis eyes fixed on vacancy the sick man lay, half 
unconscious to all around him, nearly stupified 
from the effects of a strong opiate medicine he had 
previously taken, breathing with difficulty, and 
muttering in a low delirious tone. He was indeed 
a fearful contrast to the agitated being by his side. 
How brilliant, how intense, was the gaze of that 
eye, lighted with love and excitement, as she 
speechlessly kuelt by the side of her once handsome 
lover; every pulsation of her heart seemed quick¬ 
ened with emotion; tears quick and heavy fell 
from her eyes, upon the hand of him she loved, re¬ 
moving his hand with restless impatience, he fixed 
his large glassy eyes upon her as if endeavouring 
to trace her features. 

M Frederic—Frederic Foster!” burst from her 
quivering lips. 

44 Ah!” gasped the invalid, starting wildly from 
the pillow. 44 Who calls me Frederic ? Speak, I 
conjure you!” 

The old maid clasped liis thin fingers to her 
lips, as she murmured, u Lucy Bagnal!” 

It is impossible to paint the look of horror, 
shame, and despair, fearfully increased by the 
ghastly hue of death depicted on the countenance 
of the dying man! For some moments he spoke 
not, but with quivering lips and dilated eyes he 
gazed upon the old maid—who sobbed convulsively 
by his side. At length, in a deep husky voice, he 
exclaimed—“ Lucy Bagnal, leave me l sickness, 
death, is upon me—do not blast my last moments 
by the curses of injured and insulted innocence; 
believe mp from my soul, I have bitterly repented 
the baseness of my conduct.” 

44 Curses!” cried the old maid, raising a face 
•where the excitement and deep feeling of the mo¬ 
ment had called back the beauty and simplicity of 
youth. 44 Curses on you Frederic ! never, never ! 
I am rich, my riches are thine! I have a home, 
my home is thine ! Nay reject not my offer for 
thy child's sake. I have no one to controul my 
actions. My home is my own. I am Lucy Bag¬ 
nal still! In my house, Frederic, you and your 
poor girl will never meet one unkind look, or feel 
the pangs of poverty again.” 

Overpowered—stunned—bewildered—the sick 
man gazed upon her, then throwing his arms wildly 
round her neck, his head sank upon her bosom 
and he wept. 


The next day the invalid was carefully removed 
to a spacious and well furnished apartment in the 
old maid’s dwelling. With what a melancholy 
pleasure where his slightest whims attended to,— 
and oh! how anxiously she watched—how con¬ 
stant, how unremitting was her kindness; every 
comfort and luxury affluence could purchase were 
his; peacefully and calmly his last hours glided 
on. Yes, those hours were the happiest lie had 
known for years. Surrounded by those he had 
most valued on earth, his child, and his only love, 
he died, composed, as an infant who gently falls to 
sleep on the bosom of its mother. And the old 
maid knelt by his side, with her arms clasped 
meekly over her bosom—her eyes raised in silent 
prayer to God for his repose. She wept not, for 
she was happy—the last link that bound her to 
earth was broken. She felt her days were num¬ 
bered, and she trusted in the mercy of God—that 
they might meet again in heaven. 

In the old church-yard of Ivy bridge, without a 
stone to mark the spot where they repose, lie the 
remains of Frederic Foster and Lucy Bagnal, and 
oft-times on a summer’s evening, a group of lovely 
children are seen with serious air and gentle foot¬ 
step, to place upon the grave wreaths of fresh 
gathered flowers! Whilst their happy mother, 
leaning upon the arm of her adoring husband, 
with tearful eyes and mournful accent points to the 
spot, exclaiming 44 there lie the remains of my 
poor father, and his early love, my generous, noble 
benefactress.” And the heiress of Lucy Bagnal 
kneels and weeps with heartfelt sorrow and gra¬ 
titude over the Old Maid's Grave! 

Birmingham . Alicia S—. 


MEMORY. 

( Words for Music,) 

Oh! Memory, sweet Memory! 

I would not part with thee 
For all the wealth that ever sail'd 
Across the Indian sea! 

I would not lose the thrilling tone 
Thou bearest on thy wings. 

For the richest music that the calm 
Of the Summer evening brings. 

Thou breathest again the glad bright tones 
Of the loved ones pass’d away, 

The beaming look and the sunny glanoe 
Of the beautiful and gay. 

Thou renew'st the scent of summer flowers, 

Even in Winter's dreariest gloom, 

Thou bring’st the hopes of brighter years 
From the cold and darken’d tomb. 

I would part with the pomp and the pride of life. 
With the mirth of the glad and free, 

But 1 would not lose one smile of thine, 

Oh sunny Memory. 

A. M. G. 


ANSW ER TO CHARADE. 


BY I.OUISA HUNTER. 


Your first four lines fair riddle hunter, 
Might have puzzled many a punster; 
But Donkey truly he must be 
Who found the six a mystery. 


Claudina. 
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THE ARTIST AND IIIS DAUGHTERS. 

The love of wealth, either for its own sake, or 
the advantages it can command, is so inherent in 
our natures that we almost cease to be surprised at 
the various, strange, and objectionable methods 
which are employed to obtain it. Pursuits dis¬ 
honest or dishonourable, trades and professions, 
laborious and disgusting, are all entered into to in 
order to procure the means for temporary gratifi¬ 
cation with the reckless, and to secure permanent 
benefits with the prudent. But of all the modes 
adopted to possess wealth none appear to us so 
condemnable as the sacrifices made to gold through 
the medium of matrimony, whether voluntary in 
the uniting parties, or proceeding from the arbitrary 
will of mercenary or ambitious parents,—and this 
last leads us to our story. 

Mr. Musgrave was a painter of some eminence, 
and the father of several children, three of whom 
were daughters of great personal attraction. Mr. 
Musgrave, with the laudable ambition of excelling 
in his art, had also the more doubtful one of 
elevating himself and his family in society; and 
with this view had gone to the extreme limits of 
his income in educating his sons for the highest 
professions. He had therefore no fortunes to give 
his daughters, but he knew that fine girls, tolerably 
accomplished, might get well established with good 
management, and he determined that no care or 
effort on his part should be wanting to effect this 
desired purpose. As an artist, he availed himself 
of his children’s beauty to promote their elevation. 
Forms of exquisite loveliness were exhibited, and 
rumour whispered that the originals might be found 
in the home of the artist. Mr. Musgrave had 
therefore many visitors to his painting room, and 
some became sitters, their hope of being introduced 
to these sister graces added to their desire of pos¬ 
sessing a portrait of themselves. But the father 
was wary, and his daughters were not made cheap 
by being paraded before all his customers. 

Dorothea Musgrave was in her twenty-second 
year whc-n her father exhibited a scene from the 
Tempest, she being the Miranda. This picture 
attracted great admiration as a work of art, en¬ 
hanced in the estimation of many by the beauty of 
the female figure. It was purchased by a gentle¬ 
man of good fortune, whose power of appreciating 
its merit might be doubted, though his taste for 
beauty could not be denied. Mr. Thornton loved 
pictures with the feelings of a child, and he was 
expending some of his wealth in buying many of 
the pretty ones which pleased his fancy. The 
purchase of this painting led of course to an inter¬ 
view with the owner of it, and as the negotiation 
was not decided at once, Mr. Thornton, at his 
second visit, was ushered into the drawing-room 
of the artist instead of his studio, where the young 
ladies were engaged in some light employments, 
and Dorothea was introduced as a means of attest¬ 
ing the value of the picture in the striking re¬ 
semblance which it presented of her lovely self. 
There was a latent motive too in this introduction, 
Mr. Thornton was single, and though Musgrave 
could notquiteapprove the man, yet there was a great 
charm in his riches. There was nothing unsightly, 
or repulsive in the person of this gentleman, but it 
required no skill in phrenology or physiognomy to 


perceive that he possessed no strength of intellect, 
or firmness of mind. lie caught however at the 
bait; beseemed struck with the charms of Doro¬ 
thea, and desiring that the painting should be sent 
forthwith to his house, complimented the young 
lady at the same time by saying, “ that her pre¬ 
sence had hastened him to this conclusion.’* He 
was from henceforth admitted as aguest, became a 
suitor, and was accepted. We are not so much 
inclined to wonder—for we can not cease to he 
surprised at matches such as these—at the daugh¬ 
ter’s acquiescence, as at the father’s agency in this 
matter. Mr. Thornton seemed a kind-hearted, 
liberal, and good-natured man; but his kind- 
heartedness was uninfluenced by reason, his 
liberality was without judgment, and his good 
nature was that of an imbecile. And the veracity 
of Musgrave in not merely sanctioning, but pro¬ 
moting the suit of a man whose fatuity must have 
been so visible to him as a man experienced in the 
world, with an amiable and beautiful girl was both 
lamentable and inexcusable. Dorothea, who had 
been preserved, by her father’s watchfulness, and 
her knowledge of his decided opinion on matri¬ 
monial alliances, from forming a more congenial 
attachment, saw nothing really to dislike in Thorn¬ 
ton. His admiration of her person was enthu¬ 
siastic ; his attention most devoted, and his gene¬ 
rosity in presents to herself and sisters unbounded. 
The mildness of his disposition seemed to promise 
that as his wife that she might hold undisputed 
dominion ; and. perhaps, with a little of her father’s 
ambition, she looked at the station of Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton for increased consequence, aud to his forturne 
for all those comforts and conveniences which 
smooth over the inequalities of the matrimonial 
journey. 

No great length of time elapsed before Dorothea 
Musgrave left her father’s roof to preside over the 
small but well appointed establishment of Mr. 
Thornton. A dashing wedding, and a visit to 
Pans had preceded her settlement in her new home, 
aud when the gay chariot of Mrs. Thornton graced 
her father’s door he congratulated himself on his 
success in the marrying of his eldest daughter. 

Lucretia was next to be provided for, and in his 
anxiety to procure a suitable husband for her 
Musgrave did not, or would not, perceive that the 
bright bloom, and fair proportions of Dorothea 
gradually declined ; she professed herself, however, 
to be well and happy, and her family believed her. 
But Dorothea was not happy, and consequently 
not quite well; a few weeks sufficed to shew her 
the real character of Mr. Thornton. As a suitor in 
her father’s house, where her sisters or brothers 
were, one or more of them, always with her, she 
had not perceived the deficiencies of Thornton, but 
domesticated with lum alone she soon felt that she 
hud been mistaken in supposing that he could 
render her happy. He had a taste certainly for 
some elegancies, and was particular to a fault in the 
arrangements of his house, but he had no talent for 
conversation, nodisposition for judicious reading, no 
real love for music ; his time was spent at home in 
some trifling pursuit, or peering into every depart¬ 
ment of his establishment; abroad in spending 
hi* money on valueless articles, or hurrying from 
one to another of the various exhibitions with which 
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our metropolis abounds. When in the humour for 
the latter mode of wearying away time, it was 
always his wish to be accompanied by his wife, 
and she would often return to a late dinner, 
wearied and confused with the multiplicity of 
objects to which site had been obliged to give her 
attention. Then he would frequently give dinners 
to men who drank his wine, and flattered his 
foibles, while they laughed at his imbecility. 
Dorothea saw this, and felt by turns indignant and 
ashamed; yet she could not speak of it. She 
could not tell her husband that his guests thought 
him a subject for ridicule, nor would she com¬ 
municate to her own family that Mr. Thornton 
could be thus treated, for she could not conceal 
from her own penetration that he was a trifling, 
egotistical, and ignorant man. She bore her 
chagrin and disappointment in silence; she had 
taken the man “ for better or worse,’’ and she 
could not change her fate by complaining. 

Among the visitors at Thornton’s was a man of 
supposed fortune and great talent, but he was 
deformed in person, and Mrs. Thornton thought 
not very amiable in mind, although his manners 
were specious, and his deportment to herself 
respectfully attentive. This gentleman had been 
particularly introduced by Thornton to the Mus- 
grave family, and had been struck with the beauty 
of Lucretia, but the young lady expressed her dis¬ 
approbation so unequivocably before her father 
that he did not venture to say a word in aid of the 
deformed Mr. Montreville, and he was not very 
solicitous on the point, for he had hopes of a title 
for the fair Lucretia; the bearer of it had seen and 
admired her, and the ambitious father thought that 
a little encouragement might induce him to pro¬ 
pose. Indeed without some advances from Mr. 
Musgrave Sir Philip Dormer would scarce have 
ventured to propose for a lovely girl of twenty. 
He knew that he was neither young nor rich. He 
had succeeded to a title from which all alienable 
property had been sequestrated, and the Baronetcy 
was to him of so little value that he never judged ] 
of its becoming a matter of speculative importance 
with others. And he had foreborne to think of 
matrimony, though not averse to domestic life, 
because he was aware that his fluanccs would not 
suppoit a Lady Dormer, and perhaps some little 
Dormers to boot. However, prudence is not 
always at her post, and she is often known to take 
flight at sight of a pretty face. Mr. Musgrave 
could read Sir Philip exactly after a few inter¬ 
views, and decided on having him in his family if 
possible. Lucretia was not of so yielding a temper 
as Dorothea, but lie thought she might be won to 
acceptof Sir Philip Dormer; so he cared but litt le for 
her disapprobation of Mr. Montreville. And there 
was Eugenia too, almost nineteen, and she was a 
girl who considered talent as superior to all earthly 
advantages. She might regard Mr. Montreville 
more favourably, and he would perhaps transfer 
his admiration from one sister to the other, und 
so indeed it proved, for the vanity of Montreville 
was gratified by the deferential attention of Eugenia 
to his conversation, aud she appeared to him to 
increase in attraction as her more spirited sister 
lost by the contrast. Dorothea was not long in 
perceiving the views of her father for her sisters, 


and willingly would she have saved them from a 
fate assimilating to her own. But how could she, 
who had accepted Mr.Thornton, presume to find 
fault with either Mr. Montreville, or Sir Philip 
Dormer, who were so far superior to the frivolous 
and fidgetty being to whom she was united? The 
one was a man of great natural and acquired en¬ 
dowments, the other was only “ a little too old 
and as regarded the latter, Dorothea felt that she 
could have been fir more content with him than 
with Thornton, though the baronet was possibly 
on the wrong side of titty. Yet she could see no 
happiness for Lucretia in an union with Sir 
Philip. Should she accept him it would be for the 
gratification of more extended liberty than her 
father allowed, and a greater scope for the display 
of her personal advantages, of which she was rather 
too vain. Mrs. Thornton felt certain that her 
sister would care but little for the comfort of such 
a husband as Sir Philip. She would, in fact, be a 
Lady Teazle, aud with no intention to be anything 
worse than imprudent, would yet give license to 
any Joseph Surface who might build hopes on her 
levity of conduct. Nor did the expectations of 
Dorothea for her younger sister take a brighter 
hue, should she become the wife of Montreville. 
She could not Tike this man, though she scarce 
knew why. She could not feel offended at his 
attention to herself, because she might consider it 
as proceeding from his wish to conciliate her favour 
with regard to her sister. Nor could she ever 
detect him in amusing himself with the follies of 
her husband, as was the frequent practice of other 
visitors, and though his figure was deformed, his 
face might be deemed rather handsome than other¬ 
wise ; but there was an expression in thj counte¬ 
nance which she could not define as any thing 
agreeable, and a peneirating light in his deep set 
eyes which her’s could never meet without sinking 
beneath it. 

* * ♦ • .* 


Among the company at a favourite watering 
place, a few years since, was a group that attracted 
the attention of all the other visitors. It consisted 
of an elderly rather than an aged man, though 
chronic disease, or paralytic affliction had rendered 
him so infirm as to class him among the latter. He 
was generally supported by two lovely young 
women, while a pretty boy about five years old, 
who called the eldest of the ladies mamma, 
gambolled about the party. The younger of the 
females was a widow, and though not quite so fier- 
sonablc as the other lady, was perhaps more in¬ 
teresting from the garb she wore. There were 
some rather particular circumstances connected 
with this group which rendered them especial ob¬ 
jects of curiosity, and every new visitor was soon 
possessed of the facts of their position, with o 
without embellishment as suited the taste of the 
informer. 

“ And so these are the consequences of people 
being so aspiriug and covetous,” said a tale-loving 
lady, as she wound up a detailed history of Mus¬ 
grave and his daughters—whom no doubt our 
readers will have recognized—to a nouvelle arri - 
vie. 

Mr. Musgrave had certainly laid himself open to 
animadversion by his conduct with respect to his 
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daughters, and he had soon learned the fallacy of 
his projects. He had succeeded to his wish in 
marrying them eligibly, as he thought, but a few 
years saw two of them again domesticated under 
his roof, and the other an alien from her country 
and connexions. Lucretia had more than realized 
the fears of Dorothea. Sir Philip Dormer was a 
man of probity, and with great kindness of heart 
and amiability of temper, had yet so much firm¬ 
ness of character that neither the beauty, nor the 
blandishments of his young wife could induce him 
to enter into expences which he knew his property 
would not bear. He would have made a reason¬ 
able woman happy, but Lucretia was not reason¬ 
able, and quarrelled with her husband for the very 
qualities which should have ensured her esteem. 
She was disappointed in her love of display, and 
the notice which, as Lady Dormer, she should 
attract. She was not so well dressed as either of 
her sisters, and the quiet manly respectability of 
her husband kept admiration at a distance. She 
would sometimes complain of what she called the 
parsimony of Sir Philip to her family, but she met 
with no encouragement from either her father or 
sisters, and her brothers were too much engaged 
in their own pursuits to care about listening to a 
sister’s dissatisfaction. The only individual who 
appeared to sympathize with her was Montreville, 
the man whom she had despised—he did listen to 
her complaint, but it was with a feeling of gratified 
revenge, and while he affected to condole with her 
on Sir Philip’s want of generosity, secretly re¬ 
joiced that the haughty beauty was punished for 
her rejection of himself. Lucretia adopted a 
dangerous expedient when she condescended to 
speak unfavourably of a mau she had accepted to 
one whom she had refused. Happy would it have 
been for her if, like her sister Dorothea, she had 
refrained from complaining; and Dorothea had 
greater cause for dissatisfaction. It is difficult 
for a married woman, who is unhappy in her home, 
to find a person in whom she can safely and pro¬ 
perly confide; and ihough it is a great relief to a 
disappointed heart to speak of its sorrows to a 
friend, yet as good can scarce result, and evil pro¬ 
bably may, it is better to be silent, and endeavour 
to attain happiness in the self-approval which 
awaits the conscientious performance of every duty. 
Lucretia took a serpent to her bosom when she 
confided her imaginary troubles to Montreville. 
He was a man without a conscience, a free liver, 
and a free thinker, but concealing his sceptical 
opinions where there was a chance of losing ground 
by their avowal. He was considered a man of 
fortune because he kept a good house at a short 
distance from London, and lived without employ¬ 
ment, except what was voluntary in the form of 
authorship. His acquaintance with Thornton 
begun by accident, he cultivated for convenience, 
and Thornton, weak aud without penetration, was 
flattered by the notice of a man like Montreville, 
and not only gave him free entrance to his own 
house, but procured him unrestricted admission to 
that of Musgrave. Had Thornton’s imbecility not 
assumed a more painful character, be might have 
mourned over the consequences of bis partiality 
for this man. But Thornton’s folly became dis¬ 
tressing and ruinous; his love for pictures, and other 


expensive articles, grew into a mania, and Musgrave 
at length thought proper to interfere to prevent 
his daughter and her child from coming to poverty. 
There was no difficulty in proving that Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton was of unsound mind, and unfit to govern his 
affairs, for he had squandered more than two-thirds 
of his property on useless, and many of them 
valueless, objects. But the necessary restiaintand 
opposition increased his malady, and Dorothea was 
soon reluctantly compelled to consent that he 
should be placed in a private establishment for the 
insane. She then returned to her father's house, 
feeling his name a protection, and further induced 
to do so from her wish to contribute to his comfort, 
for he had fallen into a state of health which pre¬ 
vented him from pursuing his profession. He 
lived alone too, and was ill at ease in mind, for he 
had proved how mistaken bad been his views for 
the prosperity of his daughters. Lucretia bad dis¬ 
graced her family by the violation of her marriage 
vow, aud had been dismissed from the house of 
her injured husband with a moderate annuity to 
live wherever she might choose. And the reflec¬ 
tions of Musgrave on the dereliction of his daugh¬ 
ter, were rendered more painful by the knowledge 
that she had been hastened to her fall through the 
agency of Montreville, whose real principles he had 
discovered too late. Indeed he might reproach 
himself with neglecting to inquire into the charac¬ 
ters of the men to whom he had given his daugh¬ 
ters. Eager to secure their elevation he had been 
unmindful of their happiness, and now he was to 
suffer for his ambitious pride. 

Not many months after the return of bis eldest 
daughter, the youngest sought the shelter of his 
roof, the widow of a suicide. Her trials had been 
great. She soon discovered the unchristian, or 
worse than unchristian character of the man whose 
superior talents had won her admiration. He 
sought, though covetly, to undermine her prin¬ 
ciples, but failed in the attempt. With her sister, 
Lady Dormer, he was more successful, and by in¬ 
ducing her to think lightly of moral obligations, 
and of religion as a farce, he paved the way for the 
subsequent disregard of her sacred and domestic 
duties, and afterwards to listen to a tale of unhal¬ 
lowed love from the lips of a young and fascinating 
admirer. 

Eugenia tried to counteract the influence of 
Montreville with her sister. Often was she tempted 
to speak of it to her father, but she could not re¬ 
solve to blacken the character of her husband, 
whom she could not forbear to love and admire, 
though her love was strangely mingled with fear 
and disapprobation. The career of Montreville, 
however, was short. Not long after the confine¬ 
ment of Thornton he was detected, with others, in 
a nefarious design on a young man of rank and 
fortune. It had been sometime surmised that all 
the proceedings in Montreville’s house were not 
“ according to law,” and Eugenia could have 
testified the truth of this; but though she forbore 
to divulge the secrets of her husband’s mansion 
yet vice seldom fails to meet detection, and a slight 
mistake in the address of a letter led to an ex¬ 
posure which hurried Montreville to self-destruc¬ 
tion. Such were the results of Musgrave’s love 
of wealth; his daughters had been undeniably 
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sacrificed; two of them had returned to him, not 
quite unprovided for, certainly, but the winding 
up of Montreville’s affairs left but a slender sum 
for his widow ; and Dorothea, anxious that Thorn¬ 
ton should have every comfort, and allowed indul¬ 
gence, found her income not more than sufficient 
for her expenses. Musgrave himself was poor, for 
he had saved nothing while bringing up his family, 
and after their establishment in life, declining 
health prevented him from the constant pursuit of 
his profession. 

And there he now was, with two of the victims 
of his mistaken and culpable policy, at the sea¬ 
side—not mixing with the gay promenaders on the 
pier, and at the rooms; but inhaling the breezes 
on the beach, and more retired walks—with the 
hope of renovating his enfeebled powers. And 
Musgrave might regain some degree of health and 
vigour; he might become a wiser and a better 
man; but he could never be a happy one. Do¬ 
rothea and Eugenia were attentive and affectionate, 
but their saddened countenances and subdued 
spirits were a constant reproach to his heart, while 
the wound inflicted on his pride by the conduct 
of Lucretia rankled there unceasingly. 

And so it is that we prepare scourges for our¬ 
selves. Few of us, it is to be feared, are-without 
some fault, or foible, leading us occasionally to 
acts afterwards to be regretted, or repented of. 
But it is the important affair of matrimony which 
is here more particularly considered, wishing to 
shew that wealth is not positively necessary for the 
well-doing of the uniting parties. To a woman, 
the mind and character of the man are of much 
more importance than his fortune—we mean, of 
course, to a woman who has a mind herself. 
Many a sensitive female who has married hastily, 
or in accordance with the views of her friends, has 
afterward thought of poor Dido, and wished for a 
Sichaeus. We do not intend to hold forth that 

n le are to plunge into matrimony and poverty 
e same time, but, 

“ Oh the choice what heart can doubt, 

Of tents with love, or thrones without.” 

Isabel. 


ANACREONTIC. 

BY MRS. CORNWBLL-BARON WILSON. 

Bring Wine’s lethean bowl, 

That balm for the sick soul, 

And o*er each pulse, let its soft influence steal; 
Why should we suffer pain. 

When ev*ry cup we drain 
Has honey-drops, the smarts of care to heal? 

Go, pluck the blushing rose 
That on its green stem grows. 

And thou wilt wound thy fingers with the thorn; 
And, thus will Woman’s love, 

Ere thou her heart canst move. 

Wound thy best feelings with the shafts of scorn 1 . 

Go, wreath the myrtle flower 
Around thy festal bower, 

Unlike the ivy, it will drop away; 

And so will Friendship’s smile 
Make green life’s path awhile 
Yet lose its verdure with the summer’s ray! 


But, Wine’s lethean bowl 
Has balsam for the soul, 

To soothe its cares, and dull the sense of woe; 
Why should we suffer pain, 

Since from each cup we drain 
Seme drops of honey for Griefs wound will flow ? 

So, hither bring the Wine! 

And let its spells divine 
Work all their mystic charms within the soul; 
And to Care’s sunken eye 
The light of Hope supply, 

And tinge with Joy life’s moments as they roll. 


THE LAST LINKS ARE BROKEN. 

The last links are broken that bound us together, 

The links of the chain that love trustingly wove ; 
The ties of affection have perish’d, and never 

Can aught live to bless save the dream of our love? 

Oar love did I sav, thine was falsehood’s delusion! 
Tby lip breath’d the vow which thy heart never 
felt; 

Mine trusted and joyed in the happy illusion, 

Nor deem’d into vapour such brightness could 
melt. 

I was fated to meet thee in life’s budding summer, 

I was fated to love thee, to love thee too well; 

I am fated to mourn thee, thy candour is over. 

Thy vows are all broken, I bid thee farewell. 

They name thee before me, nor heed the deep 
Hushing 

That lights ay pale cheek at the sound of that 
name, 

Long vainly I’ve striven its spell to be hushing, 

To forget thee were madness, to think of thee 
shame! 

Then call me not happy—ob! deem not ’tis gladness 
That reigns in this eye, and aspires unto mirth. 
That ray is the veil to a heart filled with sadness 
A heart that can never be happy on earth. 

Oh! you know not what long hours of sorrow and 
weeping 

Succeed my brief moments of laughter and glee; 
Far, far in the bright past earth’s pleasures lie 
sleeping, 

Love’s last links are broken, and broken by thee! 

J. M. R. 


ACROSTICAL SONNET. 

BY CAlDER CAMPBELL. 

S—weetness and music in each attribute 
O—f Nature blend : the wild and wintry wind 
P —ours forth its psalmody to Heav'n—the lute 
H—as not a richer cadence than we find 
I— n Summer’s zephyr, aa it blows to bind 
A shower of love-knots on the blushing flowers, 

K—issing them in the sunshine o’er them thrown ! 

I—n every sound there’s melody; nor mute, 

N—or dull is Nature, if we watch her well; 

G—o, thou) and bless thy God, who gave thee 
powers 

(L—inked with kind thoughts) to value every swell 
A—nd beauty of the glorious Earth!—As one, 

K—indling bright fires in some recess, dost thou 
E—nshroud thine energies—in bidden grace to glow! 
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A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF MR. 
WILLOW WILKINS. 

BY HENRY ROSS, ESQ. 

Mr. Dip, tallow-chandler and dealer in fat, 

By love was reduced till as thin as a rat; 

And the maiden he loved was ns pure as the snow, 
And many a sigh did he give her—just so. 

Old Soso. 

There once lived—it don’t exactly matter when 
or where—one certain Mr. Willow Wilkins, who 
was something short and proportionally stout, and 
“ wasn’t a bad-looking man neither,’' as certain 
cook-maids, house-maids,and kitchen-maids, who 
honoured him with their custom were wont to say. 

Mr. Willow Wilkins conducted a tallow-chan¬ 
dler’s shop, and bought fat; and he conducted the 
shop, and bought fat in so admirable a manner 
that his shop was full of customers from sunrise 
to sunset, and three hours over. The fair sex, 
i. e. cook-maids, house-maids, kitchen-maids, and 
so forth, were particularly sweet upon Mr. Willow 
Wilkins, who, a victim to the tender passion, was 
equally sweet upon the fair sex in return. 

Mr. Willow Wilkins’ friends and associates 
were not numerous, but select, being all com¬ 
prehended in one person, known by name as Tom 
Smart; and known by profession as “ the hand¬ 
some young shaver/’ or in more refined language, 
as a penuquier. Tom Smart’s shop was a stylish 
sort of a shop enough, with its usual embellish¬ 
ments of a modish dressed female in very long drop 
curls and very red lips, and a fierce impudent- 
looking dressed male, with a liberal display of 
throat, and very curly black hair, whiskers, and 
moustachios; but the attraction of the shop was 
lost when Tom Smart was not in it. Tom Smart 
and Willow Wilkins were quite the talk of all the 
kitchens round about: if a butler was paying his 
addresses to the lady’s maid in the same family, 
or a footman paying his ** attention” to the house¬ 
maid, and the lady’s maid wanted to tantalize the 
butler, or the housemaid wanted to plague the 
footman, the lady’s maid had only to say “ now 
I’ll go and kiss Willow Wilkins,” and the house¬ 
maid had merely to observe, “ I’ll just go and 
have a little chat with Tom Smart, the handsome 
young shaver,” when the butler was immediately 
thrown into the happiest imaginable state of mi¬ 
sery, and the footman would threaten to cut his 
throat right across from ear to ear if she did. 
Willow Wilkins and Tom Smart made positively 
quite a sensation. How they first became ac¬ 
quainted I never could learn accurately, but I 
suppose, being next-door neigbours—for Tom 
Smart's shop was immediately adjoining Willow 
Wilkins’—a neighbourly intimacy sprung up be¬ 
tween them, which, undergoing a species of pro¬ 
cess of baking, turned as it hardened into friend¬ 
ship. One thing I know for a certainty is, that 
when Tom Smart was not handling a nose, 
scraping a beard, or otherwise professionally em¬ 
ployed, he used to pop in next door for a few 
minutes to ask Willow Wilkins how he did, and 
talk over the news of the week. And then Tom 
Smart patronized Willow Wilkins by purchasing 
candles of him, and in return Willow Wilkins 


patronized Tom Smart by being shaved, and un¬ 
dergoing certain other barber-ous operations at his 
hand, and so in after-times they were known and 
talked of as “ the handsomest and friendliest pair 
of people that ever was.” 

Days, weeks, months, rolled on, and their 
friendship knew no change; they talked together, 
walked together, occasionally took tea together, 
and commerced one with the other just the s ime 
as they did months ago. And after all this is the 
sort of friendship that creates the greatest degree 
of pleasure betwixt the parties—that brings with 
it a greater degree of good feeling—and the sort of 
friendship by which, if more extensively expe¬ 
rienced, the world would run smoother, and society 
would profit considerably. 

It was at nine o’clock one Thursday morning, in 
the beginning of August, that Mr. Willow Wil¬ 
kins left the door of his domicle for the purpose 
of paying his friend and associate a visit, and to 
get shaved. Two circumstances respecting him 
that were painfully observable, must here be men¬ 
tioned : one was, that instead of the good-humoured, 
round-faced, stout-built individual of old, his face 
was lank, lean, and white, and his coat hung on 
his shoulders like unto an empty potatoe-sack on 
the handle of a pitch-fork ; and the other circum¬ 
stance was, that his step had lost its natural elas¬ 
ticity, and moved along in a heavy, sullen, and 
uncertain sort of manner, quite out of keeping 
with the character and manner of what Willow 
Wilkins was of other days, and how he managed 
his movements. These alterations escaped not the 
quick eye of Tom Smart, who with a start of sur¬ 
prise, and look to correspond, asked Mr. Willow 
Wilkins, as he entered the shop, how in the name 
of Heaven he did. 

“ Why, to tell the truth, Mr. Smart,” returned 
Willow Wilkins, u I’m not over well.” 

“ So it seems, really,” said Tom Smart, u why 
you absolutely look like a rushlight that’s only 
clothed in it’s first coat of tallow.” 

“ Ah !” sighed Wilkins heavily, “I resembled 
a short six once, I know—but people alter, you 
know, Mr. Smart, as they grow older, people 
alter.” 

“ By which rule/’ said Tom Smart, tucking a 
long pink and white striped rag under Willow Wil¬ 
kins’s chin, “ I suppose I, that am now only to 
be compared to a lath, shall, as I grow older, grow 
lusty, fat, and boast of a big corporation. Some¬ 
thing on your mind p’laps, Mr. VVilkins?” 

“ Oh—no—no, no —■ stuttered Wilkins. 


u A little in love or so—you’ll excuse me, you 
know, Mr. Wilkins,” said Tom Smart, lathering 
away at Mr. Wilkins’s chin. “ People are some¬ 
times, and it’s nothing to be ashamed of as I see.” 

“ I’m not ashamed of it at all, Mr. Smart,” 
said Willow Wilkins, “ not in the least Mr. 
Smart.” 

“ That’s right!” said Tom Smart, “ love is a 
sensation that brings honour, in my opinion, upon 
the man as experiences it, Mr. Wilkins; and to 
tell the truth, Mr. Wilkins, at once, I am in love 
myself, Mr. Wilkins.” 

11 Lor’!” exclaimed Willow Wilkins. 

“ Yes, I am !” repeated Tom Smart, “ and I 
respect myself for it too.” 
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“Who is your good lady, Mr. Smart?” asked 
Mr. Wilkins, “ excuse the question, Mr. Smart.” 

“ Why, she’s a customer of mine, and deals 
with you also,” replied Tom Smart,” who’s 
your’s?” 

“ She is an admirer of my middling tens and 
moulds,” replied Mr. Wilkins, “ and visits your 
shop too.” 

Just as Tom Smart expressed his surprise, a 
little boy in a white apron and brown Holland 
sleeves, entered Tom Smart’s shop. He was Mr. 
Wilkins’s shop-youth. 

“ Please Sir, you’re wanted particklery !” snid 
the boy, having said which he took his departure. 
Willow Wilkins followed close at his heels. 

“Ah, Mr. Wilkins!” said a lady, accosting 
Mr. Wilkins as he entered the shop. Mr. Wil¬ 
kins turned first white, then red, then blue, then 
crimson, then again white, and finally a very deep 
crimson indeed, he stuttered, advanced, retreated, 
bowed, and said with considerable difficulty— 

“ Ma’m, you honour me too much by thus 
taking the—the—the—” 

“ I’ve come to see you, you see, Mr. Wilkins,” 
said the lady, interrupting the stammering tallow- 
chandler. 

“ Ma’m, you honour me too —” 

“ Your candles are so like their master— 
so good,” began the lady, interrupting Willow 
Wilkins. 

“ Ma’m, you honour me too—” 

“ That,” continued the lady, “ I’ve come for 
some more.” 

“ Ma’ra, you bon—” I 

“ But you look rather thin,” observed the lady, 
“ What’s the matter with you ?” 

Willow heaved a heavy sigh and said, “ Ah, 
M’am 1” but seeing the shop-youth staring on very 
intensely, with his mouth wide open, he requested 
his absence in the following words: “ Go away, 
boy !** The youth withdrew. 

“Ah, Mam I” repeated Willow, heaving ano¬ 
ther heavy sigh, “ Ah !” 

“ Lor, dear!” exclaimed the lady, “ how you 
sigh, Mr. Wilkins.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Willow, “ I’m mad, Ma’m !” 

“Mad, Mr. Wilkins!” exclaimed the asto¬ 
nished lady, on hearing so insane a declaration. 
“Mad!” 

“ Mad, Ma’m !” repeated Willow, heaving a 
sigh, which, had it been weighed, would have 
borne down a couple of huudred weights at least, 
“mad—in love—dying! Oh! Ma’m, I must— 
I must now—now or never. Miss Phoebus Tim- 
kin, I love you!” 

Making which declaration, he threw himself 
passionately upon his knees at the astonished, but 
admiring young lady’s feet, and looked implo¬ 
ringly up into her face. There was an important 
pause. 

“ Pray rise,” said Miss Timkin, breaking the 
pause. 

“ I won’t, Miss Phoebe!” cried Mr. Wilkins 
passionately. But (we will not harrow up our 
reader’s feelings by dwelling on this exceedingly 
tender and affectionate scene an) longer, so we 
will omit it) his obstinacy was over-ruled by Miss 
Phoebe Timkins, who said, “ now pray do,” and 
so he did—he arose. 


“ I’ve come here on purpose to tell you some¬ 
thing,” said Miss Timkin. 

“ Tell it, my charmer,” said Willow affec¬ 
tionately. 

“ The family are all going to the play to-night,” 
said the young lady. 

“ Are they V* said Willow lovingly. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Timkin, “ and as I shall 
be alone, I thought you wouldn't mind coming to 
see me.’ 

Willow joyfully accepted the proposal, and 
went into ecstacies. There was a momentary ex- 
piession of roguishness lit up in Miss Timkin's 
countenance as she said— 

“ Now don’t fail to come, Willow, mind that.” 

• Willow solemnly assured his mistress that he 
would not. 

“ At about half-past eight o’clock, not later.” 

“ Let ns see, Miss,” said Willow, thoughtfully, 
“ you told me the way across the fields to your 
lovely residence once, but it’s so long ago that 
I’ve almost forgotten it.” 

“ When you get to Camden Town ask any one 
for Shootboys Meadows, every body knows it, its 
not more than three-quarter of an hour’s walk 
from there.” 

“ Well, Miss.” 

“ Well, when you come to Shootboys meadows, 
take the footpath and cross it; you can’t miss it, 
and keep straight along the fields until you come 
to a brick wall; this wall goes nearly all round 
my master’s grounds and gardens, and as they arc 
very extensive, you bad better save time and trou¬ 
ble by climbing over it. When you are on the 
other side of the wall you will know your way; 
for I shall take care to light a good fire in the 
kitchen that faces the fields leading to Shootboys 
meadows—from seeing a blazing light in the 
kitchen window; tap at this window, and I’ll let 
you in. 

“ Very well, Miss.” 

“ I must go now, I have already stopped too 
long, so good bye till night,” said Miss Timkin. 

“ Good bye, Miss,” said Willow Wilkins, sigh¬ 
ing, “ and allow me to say that this instance of 
your kindness overpowers me.” 

That peculiar roguish look played again in the 
features of the little nymph. 

“ Now don’t forget,” said she. 

“ I’ll be sure to come,” said Willow, layiug his 
band on his heart. 

Miss Timkins left the shop, and the next minute 
was in the shop next door—Tom Smart's. 

“ Why, Sally Larkins, my love,” exclaimed 
Tom Smart, running out of the parlour to meet 
her, and seizing her by the hand, “ this is a plea¬ 
sure indeed unlooked for.” 

“ Fibs, Tom, fibs,” said Miss Sarah Larkins. 

“ Doubt my ability as a shave—I should say 
perrikiware,” cried Tom Smart heroically, “ doubt 
the estimation and admiration with which I am 
looked on by the fair sex—God bless ’em!—but 
doubt not the sincerity of my love.” 

“ It’s very fine, Mister Tom, I dare soy,” said 
Miss Sarah Larkins, “ but you men are such 
deceivers —.” 

“ Deceivers!” cried Tom Smart, “ Deceivers! 
Sooner shall my scissors (here he pulled a pair 
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out of the pocket in his apron, and held them up ] 
aloft) deceive me, and in cuttingxjff a little boy s 
hair, cut off his ear; and sooner shall my right 
hand deceive me, and in shaving a coal-heaver cut 
off his nose, than I deceive you, my dear !” 

“ Ah! that’s what you said when you first made 
love to me!” said Miss Larkins. 

“ And have I deceived you then ?” asked Tom 
Smart. 

“ No, not particularly certainly, replied Miss 
Larkins, “ only I find you making love to every 
girl that comes into your shop, just like your 
neighbour Mr. Wilkins, that’s all.” 

“ You are under a mistake, my dear,” said 
Tom Smart, “ the girls make love to us, that’s 
where it is you see.” 

<« Conceited puppy l” said Miss Larkins to her¬ 
self, “ Ah 1 that alters the case, Tom,” she said 
aloud. 

“ And you know, as the poet says— 

* When a lady’s in the case 

All other things should give place.* 

And so they should, shouldn’t they ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Miss Larkins, “but I 
forgive you, Tom.” 

Whereat Tom Smart expressed his “ inexpres¬ 
sible delight.” 

“Now I want to tell you something, Tom, 
said Miss Larkins. 

“ I’m all attention, my dear,” said Tom. 

“ You must know you’ve got a rival.” 

“ A rival 1” cried Tom desperately, “ Con¬ 
found him!” 

“ But listen,” said Miss Larkins, “ I have 
been very much annoyed of late by a little fattish 
sort of a roan—” 

“ I'll cut his throat be he little or big, short or 
tall,” mumbled Tom in an under-tone. 

“ Who Vows he loves me to distraction,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Larkins. “ I am incessantly annoyed 
by hitn, and 1 cannot pass his house but he makes 
some ridiculous grimace at me, which is very un¬ 
pleasant.” 

“ I’ll make bear’s grease of him, a puppy,” 
cried Tom Smart, with a sanguinary grin, “ that 
I will.” 

“ He has ascertained, by some means or other, 
that our family are going to the play to-night, and 
I have learned that he intends to enter the house 
and surprise me, when the family are all gone. 
Now, as I shall be by myself, and have no one to 
protect me, it will be very unpleasant; and I 
thought that you wouldn’t object coming and being 
with me if I asked you as a favour.” 

“ You thought right, my dear—a rascal l” said 
Tom. “Bob!” 

“ Yes, Sir!” said a little shop-boy in the shop. 

“ Bring me my best razor-strop, d’ye hear !” 

“ Yes Sir!” 

“ And Bob,” cried Tom Smart. 

“ Yes Sir 1” said Bob. 

“ Bring me my best razor, the one with the 
black handle, d’ye hear, Bob ?” 

“ Yes Sir,” replied the little shop-boy. 

“ And Bob!” cried Tom again. 

“Yes Sir,” said Bob. 

“ Be quick about it, or else I shall lay the strap 
about your back, d’ye hear,” said Tom Smart. 


“ Yes Sir,” replied Bob. 

“ Do you know, my dear,” said Tom Smart, 
speaking to Miss Larkins in a confidential tone of 
voice, “ I pay that young villain three shillings a 
week, find him in tea, and give him two-pence 
every Saturday night for himself, and yet the 
young alligator won’t work. I thrash him three 
times a week regularly, too.” 

“ What do you keep him for then?” said Miss 
Larkins. 

“ For the look of the thing; it carries such an 
air of respectability with it you know. And then 
the neighbours talk so respectfully of one, when 
one keeps a young man. “ Bob 1” 

“ Yes Sir, said Bob in & distant, hollow, and 
indistinct voice. 

“ Are you asleep, Bob ?” 

“ No Sir,” replied Bob. 

“ Then what are you about all this time, 
eh, Bob?” 

“ I’ve fell into the tub, Sir,” cried out Bob. 

“ Into the what?” said Tom. 

“ Into the tub,” replied Bob. 

“ Do you know my dear,” said Tom, turniug 
to his mistress, “ that that boy is always a tum¬ 
bling into something or other. Why it was but 
last Tuesday week that he tumbled down the front 
area, and on the following Saturday he tumbled 
into the water-butt, somehow or other. Ah ! he’ll 
tumble into the next world one of these days.” 

In the right hand corner of Tom Smart’s shop 
stood an immense tub, at least eight feet high, and 
proportionably broad, on the exceedingly corpulent 
stomach whereof were pasted the printed words, 
“ Bear's Grease, genuine as imported. Wholesale 
and retail.” It was into this tub that Bob had 
tumbled, and as he stood at the bottom he looked 
like a pea in a fish-kettle. 

“ Come out you rascal !” said Tom, lowering 
the shop ladder in the tub, “come out!” 

Bob came out; and Tom boxed his ears im¬ 
mediately thereon. 

“ What business had you on that tub asked 
Tom. 

“ I was looking on that shelf there for your 
razor strop, and the top of the tub fell in,” replied 
Bob. 

“ Let me catch-” 

“ Mr. Smart,” cried Miss Larkins in the par¬ 
lour. 

Tom answered the call by making his appear¬ 
ance. 

“ I’ve got no time to spare,” said Miss Larkins, 
“ so I want to know if you’ll promise faithfully to 
be with me.” 

“ I’ll be sure to come,” said Tom. 

“But don’t bring any razors, or arms; because 
I would’nt have you do any tiling rash,” said Miss 
Larkins. 

Tom considered a momeiit and then said, 

“ Well then, at your intercession, I will not 
murder this ha—ha—rival; I’ll only pulverize 
him. 

“Take care you don’t get pulverized,” said 
Miss Larkins to herself. “ Very well,” she said 
aloud. 

“ But at about what time, my dear ?” said 
Tom, “ what time had I better be with you ?” 
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“At eight o’clock exactly, not later,” replied 
Miss Larkins, “ I expect your rival at half-past 
eight. You must take your station at the left wing 
of the house, as that is the side by which he must 
enter the garden. If you fail I'm lost for ever, 
Tom.” 

“ Doubt anything, but don’t doubt me,” said 
Tom energeticly, “ now don’t, there’s a dear 1” 

“ Then at eight precisely—” 

“ You may expect me,” said Tom, “ I go to 
Hampstead every Sunday, and I know all about 
the neighbourhood, Shootboy’s Meadows where 
old Pickwick made his scientific discovery on the 
theory of tittlebats and so forth, and all.” 

“ Well, good bye till night,” said Miss Larkins. 

“ Good bye, my dear,” said Tom, and snatched 
a kiss, “ good bye.” 

Miss Sally Larkins, alias Miss Phoebe Timkin, 
hastily quitted Tom Smart’s shop, and made the 
best of her way home, thinking intently on what 
she had done, and how it might end. 

It should be here observed that Miss Larkins 
was a lady’s maid in a rich old gentleman’s family 
at Hampstead, aqd in the 9ame family was a cer¬ 
tain black plush knee-breeched and white stock¬ 
inged person called a butler by some of the family, 
and by others William. Now this butler took it 
into his head to fall violently in love with Miss 
Larkins, who requited his love in such a manner 
that left nothing to be desired but absolute posses 
sion. It so happened that the last box of candles 
(for they always had their candles in by the box 
when Miss Larkins lived then) had just expired, 
and Miss Larkins rashly volunteered to call at 
Mr. Wilkins’s shop, as she was going to town to 
make a few purchases, to apprise him of the fact 
and order another box. Miss Larkins had a very 
singular way of moving her eyes about, so singular 
indeed, that Willow Wilkins thought she had 
fallen desperately in love with him at first sight, 
and began to arrange his movements accordingly. 
“May I ask your name?” said he after a great 
deal of ogling, “ Miss Phoebe Timkin,” said she, 
laughing at the joke, and thinking what a fool 
Willow was. Then Miss Timkin left the shop, 
and then Willow heaved a sigh, and heaved him¬ 
self into his little parlour, where, being left to 
himself, he heaved himself into an interesting state 
of what common people call “ Love.” As Miss 
Timkin repassed Tom Smart’s shop, on her return¬ 
ing borne, she looked in at Tom Smart’s window, 
first at the dressed male, (that was quite natural,) 
next at the undressed female, and lastly at some 
“ patent” hair-brushes, the prices whereof varied 
according 1o size and quality from 6d. to 2s. 3d. 
Wanting a hair-brush, and being smitten with the 
patterns of those articles in the window, she entered 
the shop, and, moving her eyes about in the same 
singular manner as before mentioned, asked Tom 
Smart to show her some. 

“ Bless me,” said Tom Smart to himself, “ what 
fine eyes, and how bashfully and irresolutely they 
move about.” 

“What’s the price of this one?” asked Miss 
Timkin, selecting one from the several which Tom 
Samrt laid before her. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Tom Smart clasping 


his hands in rapture, “ what lovely eyes! How 
bashful! Oh! Heav—” 

Miss Timkin found herself rather astonished on 
finding her eyes the subjects of eulogidm, and 
looking at Tom Smart blushed. 

“ Heavens l” exclaimed Tom Smart to himself, 
she loves me ! that look—that blush—those 
eyes ! Ah ! Oh 1” 

Hereupon Tom Smart enacted a pantomime on 
a small scale,—sighed, placed his hand upon his 
heart and tapped it several <imes, repeated the 
word “ oh !” several times, and committed divers 
oilier antics, all of which tended to illustrate the 
degree of desperation to which he loved Miss 
Timkin. 

“ May I solicit your cognomen ?” said Tom, 
having enacted the pantomime at least seven 
times. 

“ My what ?” said Miss Timkin, tittering and 
thinking it capital fun. 

“ Your name,” said Tom, with desperate soft¬ 
ness. 

Miss Timkin considered for a moment, tittered, 
and said “ Miss Sally Larkins.” 

It soon became the talk of the neighbouring 
kitchens that the faithless pair, Tom Smart and 
Willow Wilkins, had (alien in love afresh. Where¬ 
upon a community of cookmaids proposed running 
the favoured fair one “ through the witals” with 
their spits; and a society of chambermaids pro¬ 
posed waylaying the favoured fair one aforesaid, 
and “ putting her out of the waywhilst a fra¬ 
ternity of - housemaids proposed throwing their 
hearth-stones—first contracting with a hearth-stone 
boy and a wheelbarrow to supply them diumaUy 
with that article for that purpose—and scrubbing 
brushes at the happy maid and pelting her to 
death, and laid plans for the furtherance of their 
object. But all these plans and proposals fell to 
the ground. 

At length it reached the ears of William Mar- 
ston, the butler, who went into a terriblo-rage; and 
being of an incredulous and jealous disposition, 
swore he would’nt believe it was only meant as a 
joke—for Miss Larkins assured him that that was 
all it was—-unless she would consent to bring about 
a plan to gratify an inconquerable desire of which 
he was possessed to give them both a sound larrup¬ 
ing. Finding him still incredulous, and remon¬ 
strance useless, she at length consented to try to 
gratify his desire, and her visit to Willow Wilkins 
and Tom Smart—given at length in an earliert part 
of this little tale—was the following consequence. 
Now to resume. 

Arriviug home, Miss Larkins, otherwise Miss 
Timkin, was immediately saluted by the affection¬ 
ate butler, who said in a gruff voice of dissatisfac¬ 
tion— 

“ W T ell! have you been ?” 

“ Yes, Bill dear?” was the reply; 

“ Are they a-comin ?” 

“ Yes, Bill dear.” 

Whereupon Miss Larkins gave the minutes of 
her admirable scheme to her affectionate butler; 
at the conclusion whereof, that worthy individual 
brought out of a comer of the kitchen, the trunk of 
a moderately sized pine-tree; the instrument 
wherewith he proposed larruping the tallow- 
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chandler and the hair-dresser. lie grinned with 
savage joy, tucked up bis coat sleeves, and clasping 
the trunk of the pine affectionately said, 

“They'll take care how they fall in love ti e next 
time, I’ll warrant me.” 

“ But don’t hurt them too much Bill, there’s a 
dear,' 9 interposed the young lady. 

“ Never fear, Mary,” replied the very tender 
swain, “ they shan’t come all this way for nothing, 
I’ll warrant me!” 

• * • • 

Meanwhile the hours rolled on, and Willow 
Wilkins happy in the anticipation of a blissful 
future went up stairs to dress him. He first 
selected the apparel, consisting of one pair of white 
inexpressibles, one white waistcoat, one white 
cravat, and one blue pigeon-tailed coat,—and then 
ensconced himself therein. Arrangingthese articles 
of covering in the most becoming way, occupied 
so much time that Willow when he looked at his 
watch was fain to exclaim:— 

“ Why half-past seven! I’m afraid 1 shan’t 
have positively time to call in at my friend Mr. 
Smart’s and ask him what sort of an appearance I 
shall make, I’m really afraid I shall not.” At 
length he made an end of dressing himself, and 
was on the eve of starting, when an unpleasant 
delay was occasioned through his having lost his 
hat. It was absolutely impossible for him to walk 
all the way to Hampstead without a hat, “ so find 
it,” said he, “ I roust, what though l search till 
to-morrow morning.” Half an hour’s search hav¬ 
ing been jnade in all the likely places, “ 1*11 now 
look in all the unlikely places 1 can think of,” said 
Willow, saying which he descended into the cellar, 
and the first thing be clapped his eyes on was 
(four and ninepennv gossies were not yet dis¬ 
covered) the lost beaver. He snatched it up, and 
left the bouse; dropped in next door, but Tom 
Smart, (according to the information received from 
little Bob the shop-boy t had been gone out nearly 
half an hour ago. Willow hadn’t time to be sorry, 
so started off at as active a pace as he could force 
the white inexpressibles into, in the direction of 
Sbootboy’s Meadows. Arriving there, he dived 
into the footpath, slackening his pace a little for 
fear of losing the beaten track, it having grown so 
dark that he could scarcely discern it. He walked 
on till he could walk no further, for the identical 
wall described by Miss Timkin stood before him. 
He paused to take breath, and then wiped the per¬ 
spiration off his forehead. 

“ Now,* 9 said be, “ how I’m to get over this 
wall I don't know. What’s worse is, it’s so dark 
that I can’t see the top of it; that’s the worst.” 

He passed his hand over the surface of the 
wall to feel if there was any hole in which to insert 
a toe, but there was nooe, none 1 Groping along 
with his hand, his finger came in contact with 
something soft; it was a rope kindly placed there 
by the ever affectionate butler, in order to make it 
a less difficult matter for him to get over the im¬ 
moveable impediment, the wall. 

“Why here’s a ropel” exclaimed Willow, 
“ placed here no doubt by the lovely Miss Phoebe 
Timkin. How kind 1 how considerate! Of all the 
women that I’ve made lore to, the angelic Miss 
Phoebe Timkin is certainly the excellentist. 


However, my standing here and talking to this 
wall is waste of time, so I’ll climb over it at once.” 
And Wilkins made, for the first time in his life, 
several astounding attempts at part of the art of 
chimney sweeping-climbing. An Amateur's first 
attempt at anything is by no means looked upon as 
a master piece, therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that Willow came down on the grass head first, 
and was attacked with a desire to go home straight¬ 
way. 

“ That was a nasty fall though,” said Willow, 
rubbing his head, “ a very nasty fell indeed! But 
I’ll take another try, for as says the poet, 


“ Faint heart fair lady never won l” 

Saying which he seized the rope, and his second 
attempt may be considered as a master piece, for 
he established himself oo the top of the wall in so 
masterly a manner that even a chimney-sweeper 
might have been proud of the achievement. 

It is as painful as singular to contemplate in how 
short a time a man is capable of being pitched 
from the extremity of one thing to the extremity of 
another; in how short a time a man is capable of 
experiencing the one extreme of joy, and tne other 
extreme of sorrow; to speak metaphorically, io 
how short a space of time a red hot poker may be 
made cold—all this is painful to contemplate, and 
the natural consequence is that it is painful to con¬ 
tinue our tale. 

The following piece of advice has often been 
given to us, and we have as often given it to others, 
“look before you leap.” Now if anybody had 
happened to have been by Willow Wilkins just 
then, and had given him the like advice, he would 
most assuredly have done him a very good action. 
But as nobody happened to be by, and give him 
this advice, why he leaped in the dark without 
lookiog at all, and consequently he doubled term 
firma to a nicety and alighted in a fishing pond, 
belonging to the old gentleman in whose family 
the roguish little Phoebe Timkin resided. 

“Help! help! murder! mur—raur—d—der!” 
shouted Willow Wilkins, gasping and struggling, 
and splashing and giving passage to all sorts of 
noises attendant upon going through the process of 
being choked forcibly. 

Violent foolsteps approached in a passionate 
and revengeful manner. 

“ For the Lord’s sake help, help me!” shouted 
Willow urgently and struggling violently, “ I’ll 
p—p—pay you well.” This pathetic appeal was 
replied to by some unseen individual throwing a 
watering pot at him. “ Throw a rope at me,” 
cried Willow, who looked as uncomfortable in the 
fish pond as possible, “ and be quick, for I can't 
bold out muen longer.” 

“ Destruction and brimstone seize you!’’ said 
the angry unseen individual in an under tone, who 
was no other than Tom Smart. 

“ Make haste for the love of Heaven!” gasped 
Willow, floundering about like a porpoise io the 
fish pond, “ Oh 1 did but the angelic charmer, 
whom I came to see, know this, what would she 
do?” 


“ Death and red hot curling tongs 1” cried the 
infuriated Tom Smart in the same under tone as 
before, 1 * razors and brimstone lather! (Tom Smart 
was one of those individuals who always carry 
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their profession in their mouths at home and 
abroad,) this to my face 1 No woman in the world 
shall restrain my vengeance.” 

Saying which he hastily turned round, saying 
something relative to ‘‘ a long slick,” and sped 
away in search of the long stick referred to, as we 
suppose; but he had not gone far before he 
stumbled over a wheelbarrow. With the quick¬ 
ness of thought he wheeled it to the edge of the 
fish pond, lifted it up with all his strength, and 
hurled it at his unlucky victim in the fish pond, 
shouting the word “ villain!” with tragical 
emphasis as he let the wheel-barrow fly. This 
done he said, “ now if this dos’M settle him the 
long stick shall,” and started off in quest of it. 
He soon returned, bearing on his shoulder a long 
thick staff resembling a large close prop, and to his 
surprise found his rival and victim had conveyed 
biroself ashore by means of the wheelbarrow. Tom 
Smart rushed at Willow Wilkins and gave him 
the best lathering that he ever gave to any man 
before or after. Willow Wilkins was too much 
fatigued and exhausted by the exertion of keeping 
himself afloat in the fish pond to make the least 
resistance, and took the lathering in the most 
docile and quiet manner imaginable. Tom Smart 
was furiously lathering away when a loud laugh 
interrupted him. It emanated from the lungs of 
the ever affectionate butler, who had been a quiet 
spectator of the scene, and who was leaning on the 
small pine tree before mentioned at about two 
yards* distance. Tom Smart left Willow Wilkins, 
and, impressed with the idea that he was an ac¬ 
complice, aimed a tremendous blow at the ever 
affectionate butler with the uplifted clothes prop. 
The ever affectionate butler received the staff on 
his pine tree, and w fetching” Tom Smart a smart 
rap on the sconce, closed with him and gave him as 
sweet a beating as ever man could possibly wish to 
bare. Willow finding himself in a manner done 
with, picked himself up, climbed over the wall 
(with less difficulty this time) and quietly trotted 
home, plastered himself up with vinegar and brown 
paper and went to bed. 

Tom Smart finding himself hotly engaged in a 
losing game, and being an admirer of the old 
prophecy “ he that fights and runs away, shall live 
to fight another day,” he took to his heels and 
fled. The ever affectionate butler pursued him, 
delivered himself of a few more sound whacks; 
then taking him up under his arm, carried him in 
the direction of the wall. 

M Now,” said the ever affectionate butler to the 
miserable barber, “ never let me catch you here 
again my man, that’s all. If I do, you shall never 
forget it as long as you live, I’ll warrant me.” 
Saying which he threw the unhappy barber clean 
over the wall, and then bent his steps towards the 
house in an easy, light, satisfied, and agreeable 
manner, and having arrived there, eat a very hearty 
supper. Tom Smart came to the ground on his 
feet, and immediately made the best use he could 
of them, by galloping home. Arriving there he 
made a vow to forswear women for evermore, 
and went to bed. 

Tom Smart never told this adventure to Willow 
Wilkins, not liking him to know how shamefully 
be had been duped; and for the same reason 


Willow Wilkins never related his night’s adventure 
to Tom Smart. Ever since this Willow Wilkins 
eschewed ogling of all descriptions and having 
anything at all to do with women (except in the 
way of business,) and the same is to be said ofTom 
Smart, and consequently they grew fatter, richer, 
and healthier, and never since that time knew what 
it was to feel a moment’s unhappiness or anxiety. 

Of course Miss Timkin, alias Sally Larkins, or 
properly Maty, married the ever affectiooate butler. 


Oil! YES “ BRING FLOWERS!” 

[A custom is prevalent in many parts of Wales 
of planting the graves of the deceased with 
flowers.] 

Oh ! yes “ bring flowers !” for the young and fair. 
But not to twine with her shining hair. 

Nor bluah on the brow that wore the white 
Of mountain snow in the pale moonlight! 

Tbou art not here with thy voice of mirth, 

And smile that flung sunshine around our hearth ; 
We miss thee too in the hall of song. 

Thy flying step 'mid the joyous throng,— 

And lute notes sweet as the breath of flowers 
On zephyr's wing at the starlit hours 
Steal tender memories all too dear. 

Affection’s dream would have chain’d thee here ; 

We laid thee low in thy youth and bloom, 

Too beautiful for the cold dark tomb 

The lov’d, the gifted, we’ve looked our last— 

Early, brightly, thy young spirit passed. 

As delicate flower with fragrant sigh. 

The rainbow hue—the blush on the sky 
Just seen and gone—ere with'ring blight 
Was on thy soft dreams for earth too bright. 

Or shadows hung on thy fair young brow, 

Beautiful maid t can we mourn thee now 1 
“ Bring flowers l” the rose with its crimson flush 
As rich and pure as her own bright (flush, 

Violets ss fair as they'd ta'en their hue 
From her soft dreemy e/e all darkly blue ; 

Lily that droops in the sylvan vale 
In snowy vest, with the primrose pale; 

Rifle the treasures of fragrant Spring, 

A ffectiou’s elegant tribute bring. 

Her grave shall not want the tender care, 

Each chosen sweet shall be planted there, 

Emblems most meet of that gentle maid 
As fair and as frail, blooming to fade. 

“ Bring flowers 1” where would they as sweetly 
bloom, 

Shed odours around as bee. quiet tomb ? 

Vale of Clwyd . Mary H. 


O, England! decent abode of comfort, and clean¬ 
liness, and decorum 1 O, blessed asylum of all that 
ia worth having upon earth ! O, sanctuary of re¬ 
ligion and of liberty for the whole civilised world ! 
it ia only in viewing the state of other countries 
that thy advantage can be duly estimated I May thy 
sons, who have * fought the good fight,’ but know 
and guard what they possess in thee 1 O, land of 
happy firesides, and cleanly hearths, and domestic 
eace! of filial piety, and parental love, and conmu' 
ial joy! the cradle of heroes, the school of sages, 
the temple of law, the altar of faith, the asylum of 
innocence, the bulwark of private security and of 
private honour!— jDr. Clarke. 
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THE ACTOIt. differed as much in their studies as in their 

tempers. 

by a friend. While Mr. Melmolh exulted in his son's highly 

There are few occupations, nay (the author gifted mind, which was every day acquiring some 


alone excepted), I will say there is none, no, not 
one profession where the dignity, the reputation, 
and the most sacred feelings of the individual is so 
relentlessly trampled on as those of the actor; 
and few, if any, there are, whose sensibilities are 
more acute, or more tremblingly alive to the meed 
of praise or to the breath of slander. 

Many there are who would sooner “ seek the 
bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth” than be 
obliged to seek it on the stage. If it be true that 
education refines the feelings, ennobles the mind, 


no, not new talent, Mr. Neville was sorrowing oyer the 
)utation, ignorant and self-ruled being who was destined to 
ual is so call him father. 

e actor; They left school at the same time, and wept 
lities are together to college; here many things occurred to 
lie meed excite the rancour of young Neville’s depraved 
heart. Amongst other excellencies, Melmoth pos- 
seek the sessed a peculiarly retentive memory, ana an 
than be almost unprecedented talent for elocution. The 
true that finest orations were those spoken by Melmoth, the 
be mind, most abstruse passages in classic lore were by him 


and brings us nearer to that divine spirit in whose quickly learned, and when once learned never for 


image we are created; ought we not rather to 
respect a class of beings whose business it is to 
study the greatest of our authors, and in the course 
of their professional career embody the most sub¬ 


gotten ; to all this he added a pleasing exterior; 
his countenance, without being decidedly hand¬ 
some, was prepossessing, and his figure graceful 
and commanding. The praise he was continually 


lime ideas? And, to do this with any degree of eliciting from the superiors, and the many acts of 


proficiency, the actor must doubtless be a person 
whose intellectual endowments have been cultivated 
by the fostering hand of instruction. 

Yet, who are more ungenerously, more unjustly, 
more unkindly treated, and even spoken of than 
performers in general? If a temperate, domes¬ 
ticated man refuse to join his more reckless col¬ 
leagues in their nocturnal orgies, and will not 


brotherly attention he was receiving from his 
fellow-students, soon made for him an inveterate 
enemy in diaries Neville; by the time they left 
college all intimacy between them had ceased, 
and for more than two years the one knew not if 
the other existed. 

On his return home William found his father 
suffering under a pulmonary disease, which had 


contribute his quota towards purchasing libations already made great ravages in a constitution that 
to the bacchanalian deity, then is he scoffed, never had been strong. Instead, therefore, of 


sneered at, and vituperated off the boards, and 
most likely, made the dupe of some heartless plot 
to baffle his efforts when on. 

If, to avoid the imputation of pride, he suffers 
himself to be seen with some of his contemporaries 
rather below bis own standard, then indeed is his 


bending his thoughts to the choice of a profession, 
he resolved to devote himself entirely to the service 
of his beloved and only remaining parent; and by 
his unremitting care and attention, to evince his 
grateful sense of the undeviating affection his 
father had always shewn him. But his assiduity 


ruin completed, and his fate sealed. People of was not long required, Mr. Melmoth breathed bis 


$oi-disant respectability pretend they cannot visit 
theatrical people or receive them ut their houses; 
why ? Because, they will tell you, the males are 
idle, intemperate, libidinous, and improvident 
(which last, by the bye, they too often are) ; and 
the females imprudent, indiscreet, immodest, and 
indeed all that uncharitable feelings can ascribe to 
them. But who is charitable to an actress? 

Would the truly respectable of our favoured 


last in the arms of his affectionate son about six 
months after William’s return from Oxford. 

By his father’s will, young Melmoth found 
himself possessed of a handsome fortune; but be 
felt lonely and unsettled: sometimes he was dis¬ 
satisfied with the life he was leading, and thought 
of fixing on some employment; at others he 
longed to bask in the blissful regions of poetic 
literature, to climb the hill of Parnassus, and cull 


isle hold out to them the encouraging hand of flowers from the garden of the Muses. Naturally 


welcome, and introduce them to that society which imaginative, his thoughts associated themselves 
their talents are so well fitted to adorn, the op- w i t h the authors whom he read; he loved the 
probrium, in general, so unjustly cast upon them drama, and would wander among the pages of 
would cease, because the canaille would be afraid Shakspeare till he nearly lost himself amid the 
to listen to it. But, lest my fair readers should mazes of that wonderful man’s all-creative genius, 
imagine I am going to give them a sermon instead Still he was restless, and wished to retire to some 
of a tale, I shall let a— spot more congenial to his feelings. 

" A change come o’er the spirit of my dream, 1 ” He suddenty recollected a lady, a widow, with 

whom his father had been acquainted, and who 
and beg their attention to the following sketch :— was living with her orphan niece in a cottage at 

William Melmoth and Charles Neville were, in Hampstead. He immediately wrote to her, the 
the days of their boyhood, neighbours; and, con- next post brought him an answer favourable to 
sequently, schoolfellows; and, but for the striking his wishes, and in a short time William Melmoth 


contrast in their tempers and dispositions, might 
have been friends. 

Charles was envious, selfish, and malicious; 
William was frank, generous, and kind-hearted, 
but very sanguine. As they grew up, these op¬ 
posite qualities manifested themselves in various 
ways, and it is not to be wondered that they 


became the admired aud respected inmate of 
Mrs. Nelson’s neat, though comparatively hum¬ 
ble abode. The maternal kindness paid to him 
by that lady, and the refined though retiring 
attentions of the amiable and accomplished Ade- 
| line, made him feel entirely at home, while the 
| liberal salary he paid materially improved the 
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widow's very limited income, and procured her 
many comforts she had long been a stranger to. 

He was not aware that his old associate, Charles 
Neville, was living within half-a-mile of him, but 
was seldom at home except on Sundays, he being 
employed as a writer for the newspapers and other 

K ublic journals. From Mrs. Nelson he learnt that 
feville had several times met her niece, that he 
had once or twice called and gave hints, which 
could not be misunderstood, that he wished to be 
received as Miss Nelson’s devoted admirer. 

" And what does Adeline say to this ?” ex¬ 
claimed William, his qountenance flushing as he 
spoke. 

M Why, she does not seem to like him,” replied 
Mrs. Nelson, “ and though I would never lay a 
restraint upon her inclinations, yet I should like 
to see her settled before I am called hence; she 
has neither relation or friend but me, and —” 

* She must not, cannot, shall not have Charles 
Neville,” interrupted her auditor, starting from his 
seat; Mrs. Nelson turned towards him, but the ; 
chair was vacant, and she presently heard his step 
ascending the stairs. 

When alone he set about the work of self- 
examination, and begao to repent having been so 
suddenly thrown off his guard. From the moment 
he saw Adeline he admired her, but aware that 
something more than admiration was necessary to 
insure a life of happiness, he determined to be 
iilent on the subject till he became more thoroughly 
acquainted with her heart and disposition; and 
did not know how deeply he loved till he heard of 
the possibility of her being united to another. 

u Though,” said he, with that sophistry so com¬ 
mon to lovers, “ if some one were to ask her hand 
who was worthy of her, I think I should rejoice 
in her happiness; but with him —with Neville? 
Oh! never, never!” 

At dinner he joined the ladies as usual; nothing 
was said that could in any way revert to the past; 
but William fancied Adeline looked paler than 
usual, (what will not lovers fancy ?) and that her 
soft voice was even softer when addressing him. 
On the evening of the following day, which was 
Sunday, Mr. Neville was announced; William 
would have wished to retire, but felt he could not. 
Charles approached him with the freedom of an 
old acquaintance, but William recoiled as from a 
serpent; little thinking, at that time, how neces¬ 
sary it sometimes is to use deception, and how it 
might one day benefit him to conciliate that man. 
He scrutinously watched his beliaviour to Adeline, 
and saw with satisfaction every overture towards 
attention was repulsed with modest but dignified 
firmness. When Neville rose to depart he fixed 
his scowling eye on Melmoth, as if to say, “ you 
stand between me and happiness.” 

“ William soon found an opportunity to con¬ 
verse with Adeline on the subject nearest his heart, 
and as she was above the affectation of prudery, 
she confessed her preference and referred him to 
Mrs. Nelson, who having no objection to receive 
him as her nephew, he in a few weeks became the 
husband of Adeline. 

For three years their life was a scene of the 
most uninterrupted happiness. One blooming 
b6y blessed their union; they continued to reside 


as heretofore, and Mrs. Nelson felt young again. 
They sometimes met Neville in their walks; a 
slight inclination of the head was all that passed; 
that done the circumstance was forgotten. 

This happy little group were one momiog at 
breakfast when they were startled by the postman’s 
rap. There is always something startling in a 
postman’s rap, and more so to persons who do 
not often receive letters. Melmoth rose hastily 
from table, and met the servant who was entering 
with a letter for him. 

The direction was in a strange hand, and he 
held the letter for some moments between his 
fingers, as if hesitating to open it; but when he 
did so, who can describe the horror that over¬ 
whelmed him? Who can delineate the concen¬ 
tration of bitter feelings that was depicted on his 
countenance ? now pale even to ghastliness. He 
sat silent and motionless till Adeline stretched out 
her hand to take up the letter, which was still 
lying on the table. 

“ Touch it not dearest, pray do not, its contents 
will annihilate you,” said William, his voice hoarse 
. with emotion. 

“ In pity,” faintly murmured his trembling 
wife, “ you know the worst, certainty is better 
than suspense.” 

Mrs. Nelson joined her entreaties to those of 
her niece, and they were but too soon informed 
that William was ruined, by the unexpected failure 
of the banker in whose hands all his property had 
been vested; and that, with the exception of about 
two hundred pounds then in the house, he was not 
in possession of a single shilling. 

If anything could have added to their affliction 
it was a tall from Charles Neville, with Judas¬ 
like offers of consolation and assistance, both of 
which were spurned by the indignant Melmoth: 

After the poignancy of his feelings were in some 
degree mitigated he began to consider what was 
to be done, and by what means he could ensure a 
support for his lovely Adeline and their infant son. 
Many things were suggested, and as quickly dis¬ 
carded to give place to others; but nothing seemed 
likely to succeed. 

He was one day consulting, as usual, with his 
female coadjutors, when the little Edwin, who had 
been playing in a remote corner of the room, sud¬ 
denly ran to his mother, exclaiming, “ Pretty, 
pretty, oh! how pretty.” He held a picture of 
Kean in the character of Richard. William was 
putting the child gently from him when Mrs. Nel¬ 
son caught him to her bosom, kissed him, and 
said— 

“ This dear child's words are indeed remarkable, 
perhaps prophetic, why did none of us think of 
the stage ?” 

“ The stage!” re-echoed both her auditors at 
once. 


“ And why nqt, pray ?” continued Mrs. Nelson, 
n what is there against it? You have a good 
figure, a retentive memory, a fine enunciation; 
what more is necessary ?” 

“ That, dearest madam, which you think not 
of. Friends, introduction, influence.*' 

“ Merit, I should think,” said Adeline, “ would 
introduce itself, and, when coupled with misfor¬ 
tune, beget friends.” 
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u How sadly you mistake the world, my Adeline; 
if really I possessed the merit your love ascribes 
to me, it would avail me little without some friend 
to bring me into notice; and even should I suc¬ 
ceed, what shall I be? An actor, a player, a 
degraded being, for the finger of wonder or of 
scom to point at.” 

w No, no, no !” exclaimed Mrs. Nelson, her 
eyes swimming in tears, “ that I ci*n never allow. 
There may be men who degrade the profession, 
but the profession never can degrade the man. 
Go then, dear Mel moth, and Heaven prosper you.” 

The next morning he bade adieu to the dear- 
iittle circle with as much cheerfulness as he could 
assume, and went in quest of a gentleman who he 
knew possessed considerable influence with the 
manager of one of the principal theatres in the 
metropolis. I will pass over the number of ap¬ 
pointments that were made, and the equal number 
of dix-appointments he was fated to undergo. Still, 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
And at length Mr. Melmoth was engaged to make 
his debfit in one of the most admired characters of 
his most favourite author. 

The few days between his engagement and his 
first appearance were passed by him in studying to 
atiain proficiency in bis part, and by Adeline and 
her aunt in selecting the most becoming ornaments, 
and arranging the principal articles of his attire. 

“ 1 should like to see you dear,” said Adeline 
timidly, as she was sewing the silver fringe on the 
ends of a blue satin sash. 

t( By no means, Adeline, neither you nor your 
aunt. I should not be able to speak if I thought 
that you were present. No, I will go alone and 
unsupported, on the public only shall depend 
my fate. 

The night arrived, he had gone early to the 
theatre to avoid fatigue; he was dressed, no ex¬ 
pense had been spared, and he indeed looked 
splendid. Once, os he surveyed himself in the 
mirror, he wished his Adeline could have seen 
him. The thought was but momentary, and his 
mind was fixed upon the part he had to perform. 
The important moment arrived; he entered, he cast 
his eyes around, and fancied he beheld Charles 
Neville leaning over the front of a box nearest the 
stage; but no plaudits greeted his expectant ear; 
not a hand was moved in kind encouragement; 
all, all was still, silent as the grave. A cold tremor 
ran through his veins as he mentally thanked 
Heaven Adeline was not there. 

This thought gave him fresh courage, and he 
determined to win applause by his exertions. His 
step was firm and commanding; his voice, though 
tremulous, was clear and sweet. But alas! “ The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” His exertions were bootless, the fiat had 
gone forth. 

Towards the end of the third act, groanings, 
“ not loud but deep,” hissings, sharp and serpent 
like, were heard to proceed from the box where 
Neville and his party sat, exulting in their malig¬ 
nant triumph. A few, and very few, there were 
who tried to drown their dissonant sounds, but in 
vain; opposition seldom prevails, especially when 
the opposition party is the weakest. 

The curtain at length dropped, and poor Wil¬ 


liam, fatigued and disheartened, hastened to dis¬ 
encumber himself of the habiliments that now 
appeared to his sickened eyes as badges of dis¬ 
grace. 

The hardest task now was to dress his face in 
deceptive smiles, that his affectionate wife and aunt 
should not immediately know the sorrow that 
awaited them ; but even here he was disappointed. 
A well-meaning shopkeeper in the neighbourhood, 
with whom Mrs. Nelson had long dealt, had gone 
to town early in the day that she might get a com¬ 
fortable seat in the pit, and had left the theatre the 
moment the fir*t piece was over, that she might 
get home in the omnibus to tell poor Mrs. Mel¬ 
moth how sadly things hud turned out, and how 
that ill-natured Mr. Neville and those about him 
did nothing but laugh and hiss the whole time, and 
for why she could not tell; for her part she did 
not think it could have been played better. 

No sooner was this officious lady gone, than the 
vehicle that had conveyed William to his home, 
stopped at the door. Adeline received him with a 
silent embrace ; Mrs. Nelson had retired, in order 
to avoid a meeting which she dreaded. Qur young 
couple continued to maintain a silence, as though 
wishing to conceal their thoughts from each other, 
till Adeline having in vain tried to persuade her 
husband to partake of some refreshment, they re¬ 
tired to bed but not to rest. 

The next morning William arose feverish and 
unrefreshed ; his buoyant spirits fled, his hopes 
crushed; and all the means of bettering his con¬ 
dition in life frustrated. For several days he 
scarcely spoke except in monosyllables ; and Ade¬ 
line and her sorrowing aunt trembled for his in¬ 
tellects. 

After a few weeks the intensity of his feelings 
seemed in some measure to subside, (though but 
the shadow of his former self), and he again lis¬ 
tened to the several suggestions which presented 
themselves to the minds of Mrs. Melmoth and her 
aunt. 

But the old lady still cherished her favourite 
theme, and the stage was ever in her “ mind’s 
eye.” She proposed leaving London altogether, 
offered to be the companion of their exile; and 
even prognosticated his future success, when under 
an assumed name he might elude the machinations 
of his enemy. Melmoth offered no objection to 
this last proposal, but said he would take a walk 
and think it over to himself. 


He accordingly left the house, and sauntered 
gloomily on till he came to the church, when he 
recollected his acquaintance with the amiable cler¬ 
gyman, a kind-hearted liberal man ; one who did 
not think he contaminated either himself or his 
cloth by taking the hand of a man who had trod 
the boards of a theatre; and, feeling rather tired, 
he called at the parsonage with the intention of 
paying him a visit. 

The good pastor was from home, but a respect¬ 
able middle-aged female invited him to rest him¬ 
self. lie was shewn into the parlour; a news¬ 
paper was lying on the table, ne took it up to 
beguile a few minutes, but observing its remote 
date was about to replace it when his own name 
met his eye. Ilis curiosity was awakened, and 
he read the following paragraph:— 
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* If Mr. Melmoth (the gentleman who so uasao- 
cessfally made his debdt on Tuesday evening) had 
not discernment enough to peroeive his own incapa¬ 
bility, his friends, if he have any, should have ad¬ 
vised him not to expose his folly. He ought to 
know it is more difficult to read Shakspeare than to 
speak before the boys * at Oxford.' ” 

The paper dropped from his nerveless hand, he 
felt as if a thunderbolt had struck him; the allu¬ 
sion to Oxford told him but too plainly who was 
the author of the foul calumny. He instantly left 
the parsonage and tottered to his home; Mrs. 
Nelson and Adeline were shocked at his altered 
appearance, and tenderly reproached him for having 
walked too far. Jle faintly smiled, and said, “ I 
sluill be better soon.*’ 

That night he retired early. Adeline remained 
below to wait for some spiced \yine that her aunt 
was preparing, and which she hoped would pro¬ 
cure him some repose. Mrs. Mel moth was de¬ 
tained longer than she had anticipated, and as she 
entered the chamber, playfully asked him if she 
was not a sud nurse to keep him so long waiting? 
Not receiving any answer she thought he had 
fallen asleep, and putting the wine down she went 
to the bed-side and drew open the curtain, but all 
was silent. She took his hand, it was cold; she 
laid her mouth to his, but no warm breath met 
hers. She rushed to the stairs to call Mrs. Nel¬ 
son, medical aid was summoned, but all in vain. 
The actor was no more 1 

The victim of private hate and public prejudice 
now lay a broken-hearted, breathless corse. 

* * • * 


SONNETS. 

Thy brow is statue-like, thy cheek is soft 
As the most delicate blush of eastern skies ; 

And there is in thy calm and luatrous eyes 
So beautiful as they do gaze aloft, 

A fire which ia not, but resembles, love, 

That with a yearning for the things above 
Our mortal spheie doth fill the gazer oft— 

Till earthly hope a dream he seems to prove; 
Thus, if thou wert for this world’s joy design’d, 
Nature did half forget, in forming thee, 

Her task of teaching us to be content 
With whatsoever we have here, in form and mind; 
For thou art so above all else we sec, 

Earth seems a place of general banishment! 

Naoimh, 


TO POETRY. 

The sum of bliss of thee partaketh most; 

And those whe fain would tarn from thee, essay 
Against their nature, and are grieved alway,— 
Are fevered ; and east down, and daily cross'd; 
Or struggling, *mid a thousand follies toss'd, 

As in a sea which beareth them away— 

Alike or covetous, or proud, or gay— 

Dull and dispirited, for something lost; 

And yet they do not turn to thee, forsooth, 
Because tnou’rt vulgar, as Religion is! 

But till the man shall turn back to bis youth 
Of heart, tod also learn the simple bliss 
Of Thought, and of Contentment, and of Truth, 
The world’s fate, weariness, shall too be bis! 

Naoimh. 


THE ALIEN’S ADIEU TO HIS NATIVE 
LAND. 

Farewell to the home of my love. 

To the forests, and valliea, and hills, 

To the coo of the murm'ring dove. 

And the flow of the free mountain rills. 

Farewell to the land of my birth. 

The realm of enchantment and bliss, 

For there is no spot upon earth. 

One half so endearing as this. 

Farewell to the breeze that has played 

’Mid the fervour of Summer's bright hours, 

To the lawn, and the evergreen shade. 

With the overgrown Clematis’ bowers. 

Farewell to the scenes of my yontli, 

Where iny footsteps in childhood have pass'd 
With its visions, and fondness, and truth, 

Too bright and too fickle to last. 

Farewell to the balls of delight. 

The mansions of bliss I have trod, 

On earth there is no spot as bright 
Or beloved as England’s green sod. 


STANZAS. 

Sister, sweet sister l tby name to me. 

Through life as a fairy spell shall be; 

Twill brighten the hopes that around me shine, 

To know that my lot is linked with thine ; 

And charm the ills that my heart oppress. 

To trusting hope and happiness. 

And my path through this wesry life shall glow 
With the halo a love like thine can throw. 

Sister, sweet sister 1 thy gladsome smile, 

Shall toil of its weariness beguile; 

Its beams shall cheer the drooping heart, 

And bid its heaviness depart; 

And the doubts and grief of this world of care. 

My grateful spirit aboil gladly bear; 

Whilst I, that sunny smile may bless 
In the beauty of its holiness. 

Sister, sweet sister! tby voice of love 
Shall guide my soul to its heme above; 

Those loved, familiar tones shall auell 
All evil thoughts that therein dwell; 

And teach my erring steps aright, 

To seek the paths of life and light; 

And thy song, like an angel’s voice, be heard. 

To charm the sickness of hope deferr'd. 

Sister, sweet sister! thy prayer shall gain 
The mercy we never seek in vain; 

And I know for me that prayer will rise, 

In pure devotion to the skies; 

And oh, as fervently I’ll prav. 

Our friendship here may ne'er decoy; 

Till every cherish’d kindred tie, 

Be link’d in immortality. 

Edwabd Kennedy Silvester. 


Rely upon yourself more than any human support 
that you can think of: when you see every other 
occupant of a table helping himself er herself it is 
time to look to yourself whilst there is something 
occupying iu »urftc». 
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THE FATAL DISCOVERY. 

A TALE, 

BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGFANT. 


Where ignorance is bliss 
*Iis folly to be wise. 

Gray. 

A loving and a love-inspiring creature was An¬ 
gelica Fitzgerald : it was impossible to gaze upon 
her without the deepest interest, and ns impossible 
to withhold admiration. It was not her beauty 
that called forth these emotions, for she was too pale 
and too fragile for perfection either in face or form ; 
but it was the touching melancholy of her deep blue 
eye, and the soft gentle expression which over¬ 
spread all her features in which consisted her prin¬ 
cipal charm. Woman in her bright and sunny 
hours, in the brilliancy of her wit and the splen¬ 
dour of her beauty, may captivate the beholder, 
and enchain man as her slave; but it must be by 
her softness, her feminine qualities, she retains her 
empire over his heart. All who beheld and con¬ 
versed with Angelica Fitzgerald felt fascinated by 
a charm superior to any the most brilliant personal 
attractions could inspire. 

She was the only daughter of Major Fitzgerald, 
a veteran who had spent his youth in the service 
of his country, and who was obliged to withdraw 
in the prime of his manhood, owing to a severe 
wound he had received, which deprived him of 
the use of his right arm. His fortune was ample, 
and it was a matter of surprise to most of his fel¬ 
low officers that he should bury himself in retire¬ 
ment at his estate in Cumberland, when all the 
pleasures of the world were still within his reach. 
Those, however, knew not the canker which preyed 
upon his heart. 

His little Angelica might almost be termed his 
idol, for she seemed the only object which called 
forth his affections and which chained him to life. 
In her presence he would smile and give vent to 
the gaiety which had been a distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of his youth; not the gaiety which dege¬ 
nerates into levity and contaminates the mind, but 
the gaiety of a pure and happy spirit which enli¬ 
vens all within the circle of its influence. But in 
her absence he was an altered being, a moody sad¬ 
ness pervaded bis thoughts, and his brow bore the 
unvarying aspect of deep corroding care. 

Angelica returned his affection with all that in 
tensity peculiar to a character such as her’s. She 
was an enthusiast in its most exalted sense; but 
her enthusiasm vented not itself in words, but in 
quiet unostentatious actions. Few who knew her 
were aware of the concealed emotions of her too 
sensitive heart, for it was seldom she gave utterance 
to the feelings which were constantly agitating her 
gentle breast; a casual observer might have almost 
supposed her a disciple of Zeno but for the ever- 
varying expression of her features, which far more 
eloquently than her words told the talc of her sen 
sations. 

The entire solitude in which she lived, added to 
the wild grandeur of the scenery which surrouuded 
her dwelling, fed a naturally romantic imagination, 
and threw a shade of pensive sadness over her mind; 


but there was another and a deeper cause for the 
melancholy which had, as she grew iu years, be¬ 
came habitual to her—she had no mother, no one 
of her own sex, with whom to bold communion. 
The female domestics of her father’s establishment* 
though devotedly attached to her person, could not 
enter into her feelings ; education and habit make 
of themselves an inseparable barrier between the 
high-born and the lowly, but there are beings who 
seem peculiarly shut out from intercourse with 
those beneath them by their superiority of intellect 
and fastidious sensitiveness, and who can feel no¬ 
thing in common with minds of a lower standard. 
Such was Angelica Fitzgerald. No creature on 
earth could be more free from pride either of birth, 
or wealth, or acquirements; she would have em¬ 
braced as her friend the humblest menial in her 
household could she have met in her a congenial 
soul, but not even among the young ladies of the 
few families which dwelt in the neighbourhood, 
and whom she sometimes met and exchanged civi¬ 
lities with, could she find one to whom she could 
have poured forth her overflowing sensibilities. 

Yet the loss of her mother was not the only 
grief attached to her memory. There was a mys¬ 
tery, to her altogether unfathomable, hung over her 
fate. That she was dead she had long known, 
but how, or when, the event happened was con¬ 
cealed from her. She had a slight recollection or 
glimmering, like that which children not untie* 
quentlv retain of long past events, of a bright and 
beautiful face bending over her, and of observing 
tears dim the brilliancy of those large dark eyes; 
she had a faint reminiscence of a wild, long, pas¬ 
sionate pressure, when she lay on a little couch in 
the same chamber she now occupied—but this was 
all: the tender epithet of u mother” was not fa¬ 
miliar to her ear, though it was the cherished trea¬ 
sure of her heart. Once, and once only, she had 
lisped, in her father’s presence, an inquiry why 
other children had a mamma and she had nooe. 
The deep anguish which overspread his features, 
and the agitation in which he strained her to his 
breast and then rushed from the room, prevented 
her, young as she was, from hazarding a repetition 
of the question. Twice or thrice she had men¬ 
tioned the subject to her nurse ; but a gentle chid¬ 
ing had been the only answer, and a request that 
she would never speak on the topic more. 

In a long corridor, filled with paintings, which 
communicated with the part of the mansion in 
which were the apartments devoted to her use, was 
a picture over which a curtain was constantly 
drawn for years. It had been unnoticed by An¬ 
gelica, or if noticed, excited no curiosity; but one 
evening, as she passed alone to her chamber, an 
irresistible impulse induced her to withdraw the 
barrier and ascertain what it was intended to con¬ 
ceal. She started as the rays of the lamp she held 
in her hand fell upon the full-length portrait of— 
her mother! Yes, she was sure it was the same 
bright beautiful face the recollections of infancy 
furnished—she was sure there was the expression 
of the same sweet smile; but there was no tear, 
no indication of passionate grief, as her latest re¬ 
miniscences pictured, the features were radiant 
with joy and affection. Angelica stood entranced 
for some minutes, then sunk upon her knees, and 
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kissed the resemblance of the small delicate feet 
which just peeped from beneath the rich and full 
drapery which hung gracefully around her noble 
queen-like form. A torrent of tears flowed from 
her eyes, her hands were involuntarily raised as if 
in supplication of a blessing, and the tender long- 
cherished word “ mother ” escaped her pallid lips. 

It was not till the clock in the hall below had 
struck the midnight hour that Angelica could tear 
herself away from the resemblance of her parent. 
Her highly-wrought imagination almost fancied it 
smiled on her, and she gazed upon it with a mix¬ 
ture of awe and tenderness. The countenance was 
surprisingly beautiful, and it had been executed in 
an exquisite style, and retained its glowing tints 
as vividly as though it had just received its finish- 
ing touches from the hand of some master in the 
art. The form was tall and elegant, and the cos¬ 
tume of the richest and most costly texture. To 
the heated fancy of the sensitive girl she seemed to 
resemble a goddess more than a mortal. 

From that hour this corridor became the favour¬ 
ite haunt of Angelica; she would sit for hours at 
the feet of the portrait, and never tire of gazing 
upon it; now examining the glorious brow which 
assured her her parent possessed no common soul, 
now hanging with tenderness on the soft yet radi¬ 
ant expression of the eyes, which seemed to be¬ 
speak now fondly she could have loved her—now 
drinking delight from the sweet smile which dim¬ 
pled round her mouth, and deeming it smiled 
on hers. Yet none dreamed of the secret happi¬ 
ness she indulged in; she had the precaution to 
draw the curtain again over the frame when¬ 
ever she quitted it, and she was never discovered. 

When this circumstance occurred, Angelica 
Fitzgerald was of that age when the character is 
usually determined, and it had a weighty influence 
in deciding taer’s to piety and virtue. From a 
child she had been distinguished for gentleness 
and docility, but now her actions began to be the 
result of principle, her hopes and wishes aspired 
to all that was lofty and exalted. She thought so 
pure, so noble-minded a being as her lost parent 
most have been could not behold any imperfection 
in her child without pain, even in the bright world 
in which she imagined her an inhabitant, and she 
nourished the thought which has given ease to 
many a bereaved and aching heart, that her spirit 
was suffered to attend her steps as a guardian 
angel, to prompt virtuous inclinations and ward 
off unseen dangers. She carried her visionary 
ideas on these subjects beyond what revelation has 
clearly made known; but such an error may be 
easily forgiven a mind whose “ failings leaned to 
virtues side.” 

• * * * * 

It. was five years since the discovery of her 
mother’s portrait, and Angelica Fitzgerald was just 
verging on eighteen, that age of romance when the 
heart begins to feel new sensations, and life is in 
the anticipation as a fairy vision. But the mind 
of the maiden was fully occupied by one absorb¬ 
ing thought. Not a morning beamed upon her 
hut she approached that spot most beloved with 
feelings somewhat similar to those with which the 
devotee visits the shrine of his patron saint. Not 
an evening closed but her steps were directed 


thither, and she could not have rested in peace 
till she had knelt before the resemblance of that 
beautiful form. 


Her fond father witnessed with delight her im¬ 
proving charms, and, as the years stole rapidly 
away, grew less reserved and misanthropic. He 
thought it unjust towards his daughter to exclude 
her wholly from society, and hoped one day to be¬ 
hold her happy in a union with some man 
worthy deserving such a treasure. With this view 
he had encouraged an intimacy with some of the 
families in the neighbourhood, and it was not long 
before several offers were made to him for her 
hand. Angelica assured him, when addressed on 
the subject, she was too happy in his society to 
wish to quit him, and the Major was too willing 
to retain her to urge the suit of any. ° 

But one there was among the candidates for 
Miss Fitzgerald’s favour, who had not yet breathed 
his wishes, though he loved her with a fervency 
but rarely experienced. Grahame Woodville vvas 
a young man of good family and fortune, and had 
been on a visit of some length to his relatives, who 
were Major Fitzgerald’s nearest neighbours. As 
the estates were contiguous, he had frequent op¬ 
portunities of meeting Angelica in her solitary 
rambles; and so captivated was he with her con¬ 
versation and interesting appearance, he made a 
much longer stay than he had at first intended. 
The soft melancholy of her manner had a peculiar 
charm for him, and it formed a striking contrast 
to the volatility of the Misses Woodville, his cou¬ 
sins. These young ladies had frequently forced 
themselves upon Angelica when far from welcome; 
their frivolous conversation was an unpleasant ex¬ 
change for her own wild visions and romantic 
musings, but her politeness was inherent, and 
she submitted to the pain and self-denial rather 
than give offence. 

The addition of the presence of Mr. Woodville 
made that of the ladies more tolerable; yet Ange¬ 
lica never thought of love, nor entertained The 
slightest idea that she was an object of regard in 
his eyes, till on one beautiful evening, towards the 
close of the summer he had spent in Cumberland, 
as he strolled with her fragile form leaning on his 
arm, followed by his gay cousins, who were at a 
sufficient distance not to distinguish the low tones 
of his voice, which was intended to meet the ear 
of one only, he ventured to speak, with a sigh, of 
his departure, and regret the happiness he must 
forego. 


out have you no one to hail your return to 
your home with joy?” asked Angelica, with the 
utmost simplicity. 

“ Oh, yes,” he answered, “ I have a mother—a 
kind, affectionate, a doating mother.” 

“A mother!” repeated the maiden, whilst a 
glow of the brightest hue suffused her cheek; " a 
mother! Oh, you are indeed happy, Mr. Wood¬ 
ville.” 


“ I am happy in the possession of that blessing,” 
he returned ; “ but there is one other coveted 
treasure on earth requisite to complete my happi¬ 
ness,” and as he spoke he pressed the hand lie 
held within his arm with warmth and tenderness. 

“ Oh, how I envy you a kind affectionate mo¬ 
ther!” Angelica pursued, disregarding the conclu- 
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sion of his sentence, her thoughts wholly occupied 
with the idea of her own maternal parent. “ Did 
I possess one, I should deem myself the most 
blest of human beings.” 

“ Would that my mother were your’s also, 
lovely Angelica !” Woodville passionately ex¬ 
claimed, as he viewed her with increased tender* 
ness. 

She started and turned pale; but the Misses 
Woodville joining her at this moment in some 
measure released her from her embarrassment. 

This conversation seemed to throw a new aspect 
on the existence of Angelica Fitzgerald; when 
alone, in the silence of her chamber, she acknow¬ 
ledged to herself that Grahame Woodville was a 
being she could love. 

A week had elapsed, still the lover lingered 
near the spot where the mistress of his affections 
dwelt; but no opportunity had occurred of his 
renewing the subject nearest his heart. Yet he 
thought he could read encouragement in Angelica’s 
eloquent eyes, though her conduct was more re¬ 
served and her manner less confidential than it 
had formerly been. 

Taking her accustomed ramble one evening, she 
was joined by the Misses Woodville, unaccom¬ 
panied by their cousin. She ventured to ask con¬ 
cerning his health, fearing he might be indisposed, 
as it was so unusual to see litem alone. 

“ Oh, he is quite well,” replied Cecilia, play¬ 
fully, “ so don't look so pale. To tell you the 
truth we sent him on a commission on purpose to 
evade his society this evening; not but that it is 
extremely agreeable, but we want to see you alone 
just now.” 

Angelica, smiling, asked for what reason. 

“ That is a secret at present, but it will not long 
remain so,” cried Miss Woodville, as she forcibly 
drew the arm of the surprised Angelica within 
tiers. Miss Cecilia took the other, and hurried 
onwards. 

“ Nay. do not let us quit my papa’s grounds,” 
exclaimed Angelica, “ 1 do not think it prudent to 
do so unattended.” 

“ Oh, we will not trespass far,” cried Miss 
Woodville. “ Whither will this path conduct 
us?” she pursued, in some alarm, as they turned 
from the high road to a bye unfrequented lane, en¬ 
vironed on either side by thickset hedges. 

The ladies only smiled, und drew her forward. 
At the extremity of the lane was a low hut formed 
of mud, and rudely thatched. Miss Fitzgerald 
was in the habit of visiting the cottages of her 
father’s tenants, though always attended by a 
domestic—'the major deputed her his almoner, and 
beloved, and respected, was she by the peasantry, 
but this cottage had never before met her view, 
she was surprised at its appearance, which evinced 
squalidity and extreme indigence, and she expres¬ 
sed her sentiments to her companions. 

Miss Woodville laughed, “ I l>elieve, M she said, 
“ it is inhabited only during the summer months, 
Old Martha emigrates like the birds when the 
winter approaches.” 

“You know its occupant then?” observed An¬ 
gelica. 

“ To be sure we do, we are going to visit her this 
evening.” 


“ She must be very poor,” resumed Miss Fitz¬ 
gerald, “ or she would not inhabit such a wretched 
abode. I am afraid,” slie pursued, drawing forth 
her purse from her reticule, “ 1 am afraid 1 have 
not much with me to relieve her distress.” 

“ Never mind that, we are provided,” cried 
Miss Woodville, and she still hurried the wonder¬ 
ing girl onwards. 

“ Nay sister, interposed Cecilia, “ we will not 
introduce Miss Fitzgerald to Old Martha till 
we have acquainted her with the motive of our 
visit.” 

“ Motive!” repeated Angelica, turning pale, 
“ have you any other motive than that of charity ?” 

“ Charity ?” pray mention not such a word in 
the hearing of the old sybil,” cried Miss Wood¬ 
ville, “ to own the truth she is a fortune-teller, and 
we have come hither to consult her.” 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Angelica, start¬ 
ing back with horror, “why did you force me 
here, I will return instantly, 1 abhor the base dis¬ 
honourable class ! and nothing shall induce me to 
listen to their hateful falsehoods.” 

“Falsehoods, Miss Fitzgerald, 1 am sure you 
are in error, not an event of the past or the future 
is there hid from this extraordinary woman.” 

“ And would you not like to know whether it is 
your destiny to wed our cousin Grahame?” asked 
Cecilia. 

At this mention of the name of Mr. Woodville 
the brightest blush suffused the cheek of Angelica, 
for a moment she felt incapable of reply, but in the 
next regaining her presence of mind, she said, 

“ I repeat, nothing shall induce me to give en¬ 
couragement to the hateful class of fortune-tellers.” 

“ And you may live to rue your heroic resolu¬ 
tion, young lady,” exclaimed a hollow gutteral 
voice, and at the same moment a diminutive figure 
resembling neither male nor female, forj she was 
attired in the habiliments of each sex, issued from 
behind the edge, and stood before them. 

Angelica shrieked and attempted to fly, and 
even the Misses Woodville trembled. The de¬ 
moniac expression which sat on the withered 
features of the hag was truly terrific. “ Stay, girl,” 
she vociferated in a voice which chained the agi¬ 
tated maiden as if spell-bound to the spot, “ stay, 
you shall not go from my presence till you have 
heard what will humble your proud spirit, and 
prove to you Martha Grey is no impostor, that the 
past and the future ore alike known to her.” 

Angelica clung to the arms of her young com¬ 
panions, with a look that implored them to silence 
the hag, but they were almost equally as much 
terrified as herself. Hitherto she had never 
uttered a word in their presence, but in the fawn¬ 
ing tone of humility, and this proud language was 
new to their ears. 

“ Know, disdainful gill,” she pursued, whilsther 
withered limbs shook with passion, “ know, you 
will never wed Mr. Woodville. There is a bar¬ 
rier of which you little dream—a barrier which 
will humble your haughty spirit in the dust, your 
mother—” 


“ What of my mother ?” cried Angelica, almost 
gasping for breath, and forgetting in the anxiety of 
her situation that site was giving encouragement to 
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“ Ha ! you can descend to question me, can 
you V* and she laughed horribly. “ Nay, I will 
tell you in my own time and way—her crime has 
been hushed up by the world, because she was a 
lady, and your father and your friends have all 
concealed the truth from you, but nothing is hid 
from me.” 

“ Crime! crime!” repeated Angelica, half-frantic 
with horror, “ what can you mean woman, dare 
you attach the word crime to the name of my 
sainted parent?” 

Again the sybil laughed. 

" Was it not a crime** she asked in a tone of 
exultation, “ to forsake the husband she bad sworn 
before God to honour and love till death, and fly 
in his absence with a vile paramour? Was it not 
a crime to leave you helpless and motherless when 
you most needed a parent’s tenderness? Aye, 
girl, was this the conduct of a virtuous wife and 
mother ?” 

“ Tis false 1 *tis false I” shrieked Angelica, 
“ you are trying to impose upon me by base false¬ 
hoods, woman. 

“ 1 can forgive thee for disbelieving me,” re¬ 
turned the hag in a voice of mock compassion, 

for it is hard for a child to believe such atrocity 
in a mother, but I appeal to these ladies to cor¬ 
roborate my statements, they know the tale, their 
father was in company with Major Fitzgerald on 
his return from the war with his disabled limb; he 
was a witness to the horror and distress he suf¬ 
fered when be found his wife had fled.” 

Angelica looked alternately at the Misses Wood- 
ville. 

" It is too true, dear Miss Fitzgerald,” they ex¬ 
claimed together, and the concern which sat upon 
their usually gay countenances left her no hope of 
its being controverted. She beard no more, but 
sank senseless on die ground. 

On her recovery to animation Angelica found 
herself lying upon a couch in the drawing-room of 
her father’s mansion, with the Major and Grahame 
Woodville bending over her; the latter had 
watched her light footsteps bounding across the 
park, and had hastened to join her, in hopes of 
being permitted to renew his suit, but his gay 
cousins having met her he relinguished his inten¬ 
tion, yet still followed at such a distance as to be 
unperceived. Thus he had become an uninten¬ 
tional listener to the conversation which had passed 
in the laue. The words of the sybil had spell¬ 
bound him to the spot until the sudden indisposi¬ 
tion of Miss Fitzgerald recalled his scattered senses, 
and he flew to bear her to some place of safety. 
His warm pressure of her hand, ana look of tender 
anxiety were not unregarded by the still trembling 
girl, but she turned from him, aud throwing her 
arms around the neck of her father, entreated she 
might be conveyed to her own chamber. 

• * . * ♦ 

From this day a visible alteration took place in 
the health and appearance of Angelica. The dis¬ 
covery that the being whose memory she had 
idolized, and whom she had ever pictured as the 
most pure and noble minded, as well as the most 
beautiful of her sex, was so frail and erring, so 
treacherous to a father she had adored, and so for¬ 
getful of all the duties of a wife and mother, was a 


' stroke too overpowering for her delicate and sensi¬ 
tive frame, and still more sensitive mind, yet she 
suffered in silence, no complaint or murmur was 
| ever heard to proceed from her lips, and in the 
presence of her beloved parent she attempted to 
assume' a gaiety of manner altogether foreign to 
her character, aud which but vainly strove to con¬ 
ceal a breaking heart beneath. But that fond eye 
observed it with anguish, and entreated she would 
consent to a change for a warmer climate. This 
she gently yet firmly declined, she knew her malady 
was mental, and she wished not to leave the scenes 
so dear to her from their early -associations, and die 
in a foreign land. And there was another heart 
suffering, painfully suffering, as the indications of 
that corroding disease appeared which not '.infre¬ 
quently attends deep mental affliction—it was 
Grahame Woodville. Still he lingered near the 
spot, and became constant in his visits to Major 
Fitzgerald’s mansion ; he watched the form of the 
beloved of his heart gradually become more fragile, 
her step less buoyant, and her cheek paler, except 
when it was irradiated with the bright hectic flush; 
he read a tale of woe in the increased brilliancy of 
her large blue eyes, and noted the fainter tones of 
her voice, but although his affection increased as 
he felt its hopelessness he never breathed the 
slightest word which could betray it further than 
that which a fond and tender brother would have 
felt. The autumnal gusts withered the flowers of 
the parterre, and swept the leaves from the broad 
outstretched branches of the stately trees which 
clustered in the park, and as the year declined so 
did the strength of the gentle sufferer. She still 
visited daily the gallery where the portrait of her 
mother hung, but it was to weep and wish (all! how 
vainly) that her tears might wash away her parent’s 
guilt. Once, and once only, did the major allude 
to the subject, and then he told her the story of his 
woes—how devotedly his heart had been attuched, 
and how, after an absence of two years on pro¬ 
fessional duty, be bad returned disabled to greet, 
as he thought, her affectionate embrace. How she 
had quitted her home and her little Angelica, (then 
only four years of age) on the immediate receipt 
of his letter announcing his anticipated return; and 
lastly, how he had gained intelligence of her death, 
alone, in poverty, deserted by the man for whom 
she had forsaken the path of virtue—and Angelica 
listened with intensity of interest, yet with anguish, 
to the recital. 

“Alas! my poor child,” pursued the major, 
“thou art the victim of a mother’s frailty, but I 
hid from thee the dreadful truth in the hope that it 
would never reach thine ear.” 

“ But God willed it otherwise,” returned An¬ 
gelica, as she threw her arms tenderly around the 
neck of that remaining parent who had loved her 
with an affection devotea and unchanged. 

It was the last day of the departing year, and 
the evening of that day the strength of the fair in¬ 
valid had grown fainter and fainter, yet she would 
still be carried, when unable to walk thither, to 
the apartment usually occupied by the family. 
She was laid as usual on a couch, and her father 
and lover sat by her side, each holding a hand 
within his. The deepening shadows of the 
twilight suffered not either to observe the workings 
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of the other's countenance; but the features of the 
maiden were radiant with hope, a hope not founded 
on any earthly joy, those of her companions were 
overspread with intense anxiety. There had been 
a long silence, but it was broken by Angelica's re¬ 
questing, in a faint voice, that Woodville would 
touch the strings of her lute to a sacred anthem be¬ 
fitting the season and the hour. He had not 
unfrequently wiled away the tedious moments of 
pain and weakness in this manner. Iiis voice was 
rich and melodious, and ever and anon where the 
tones were low and soft, the fair invalid attempted 
to join her’s to his. At length he ceased, he laid 
down the instrument and approached the couch, 
Angelica raised herself by a powerful emotion, 
murmured the names of her father and her lover, 
then that of her erring mother, and throwing an 
arm around each, yielded up her spirit without a 
sigh. 

• • * * 

Gentle reader, the tale is a sad one, but sad are 
the effects of a deviation from the paths of rectitude, 
even to the innocent. Could the long catalogue 
of woes which follow one false step be arranged in 
the view of the erring, how many would shrink 
back appalled from the commission of crime. 
Most emphatically has it been said in Holy 
Writ, that the sins of the parent shall be visited 
upon the children from one generation to another. 
Experience has verified this assertion, but those 
sacred pages lead alike the guilty and the afflicted 
to a healing fountain, and open to the view a future 
where sin and its sure attendant, sorrow, shall be 
known no more. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 

At the age of twenty-four, with a handsome for¬ 
tune, and passable person, I left Oxford for the 
family mansion. My name is Mowbray Terrens, 
I am the only son of my mother, and she is a 
widow. Upon my arrival I found her entertain¬ 
ing two cousins, daughters of her friends of early 
days, I was requested to accompany her to her 
dressing-room, and was regaled with the following 
good advice. 

“ My dear son, I thus early ask you for a pri¬ 
vate communication, to tell you that the sweet 
girls now in this house, have both highly sensitive 
and refined feelings ; they are neither of them en¬ 
gaged, nor are either of them heiresses; I there¬ 
fore caution you to guard every word or action 
which may be construed into more than meets the 
ear. If I had not confidence in my son, I should 
have deprived myself of the pleasure of their so¬ 
ciety, as, though you might flirt with impunity, the 
heart of an affectionate girl cannot bear trifling 
with. I can perfectly well recollect, when your 
poor father was courting me, that I did not know 
whether I had a heart or not—Mowbray my dear, 
except that I continually felt a fluttering like a 
dying bird on my left side." 

To this grave address, I felt desperately inclined 
to give an “ American broad grin," but recollect¬ 
ing the 5th commandment most apropos/y (as 1 
once heard an old woman say) I promised, with 
due reverence to clothe the outward, if not the 
inner, man in the Stoic's garb. When 1 left the 


dining-room after the great ceremony of the day- 
dinner, I contemplated no small share of enjoy¬ 
ment from observing our inmates, for at dinner I 
must own, I could have scarcely told if they were 
black or white, so famished was I from a long and 
bleak ride. Few drawing-rooms could have boasted 
a more comfortable scene, (I love true old Eng¬ 
lish comfort more than all the airy bliss of a world 
put together). On a large easy chair (fauteuil if 
you prefer it) sat my mother, over whose pretty 
head forty summers had not yet rolled; beside 
her was Mary Cleveland, and on a low Ottoman 
with my own peculiar little spaniel in her arms, 
rested Ellen Montague; she looked up in my face 
most bewitchingly to praise my dog, but I was not 
to be bewitched, so 1 sat down in the opposite 
comer of the fire, pretending I was very tired, but 
in reality to indulge in meditation. Mary Cleve¬ 
land was just twenty, tier complexion very delicate, 
and hair very light brown ; some would call her 
decidedly plain, others rather pretty—many, inte¬ 
resting. 1 certainly inclined to the first opinion, 
when a netting pin dropped, and in picking it up, 
I saw the loveliest hand that ever met a mortal's 
glance. I did not regain my senses until 1 heard 
a very sweet voice singing to a lute—it was Ellen 
Montague. She was not only beautiful, but she 
had that rare charm described by Rogers. Her 
face was— 

“ Ever changing, yet the same." 

She was a brunette, with dark and laughing 
eyer, a pretty figure, and a lovely mouth, but I am 
a great admirer of the white and tiny hand, and 
this alas! she had not. As this was the case, with 
all the disadvantages of Mary, I did not know 
future study then should be the nobler beauties of 
she mind. I had just arrived at this wise conclu- 
tion, when the two girls commenced a duet oq the 
piano. I could not choose but listen, and, as in 
duty bound, followed to turn over the leaves. Oh I 
that lovely little hand of Mary's, description fails 
me, the palm was of the hue we see in the beauti¬ 
ful foreign shells, a most delicate pink; but I can 
compare it to nothing with justice, for nothing in 
nature equalled it; poor Ellen, “ sad was her 
fate!" 1 am at no loss for a simile now, for so 
strikingly in the rapid passages did her unfortu- 
“ take them all in all," which I most admired; my 
nate extremities suggest to me, that I saw gal¬ 
vanized lobsters, that I could scarcely help laugh¬ 
ing outright . I went to bed fully impressed with 
the hands winning the conquest, ana wondering 
whether in the morning & confounded glove would 
prevent my touching the little piece of perfection, 
it would so enviously hide. “ Oh! that I were a 
glove upon that hand," thought 1 to myself, but 
then I would stop there, and not like Romeo, wish 
to touch the cheek. Think ye lovers of the advan¬ 
tages of a pretty hand over a pretty face. Suppose 
yourself sauntering in a shrubbery by moonlight, 
the lady has a bonnet on so you would not see her 
face, but the little hand is surely clasped in yours. 
You feel its soft touch, and you think of its minis¬ 
tering to you in sickness, of its power of waking 
sweet strains to lull you into happiness, and of the 
pen it will guide to cheer you in absence; but 
with regard to Mary, there was one thing I meant 
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to watch for carefully—affection. I have invaribly 
noticed that the possessor of a fair hand is ten 
thousand times more vain than one who owns a 
lovely face, and 1 account for it by thinking that 
one is ever before the eyes, and the other never 
seen but in a glass darkly,—we all know that we 
liave a mirror, forgetting what manner of men we 
are 9 and so I guess it is with the fair. 1 soon had 
an opportunity of confirming roy suspicions. The 
weather was becoming warm, and the month of 
May promised to be beautiful, so I went out before 
breakfast to see my old haunts ; the morning was 
very bright, and dancing in the sunbeams 1 caught 
sight of Ellen Montague’s bright curls. 1 found 
her watering my mother’s plants, and the very per¬ 
sonification of a Ilebe she looked; when I quilted 
her I passed the study windows which opened into 
the garden, and my attention was arrested by Miss 
Cleveland in an attitude, leaning back in a most 
peculiarly comfortable old chair, her mignonne 
hands were crossed on her bosom, and her eyes 
rivited upon their beauties ; I passed through the 
open window, and was by her side before she ob¬ 
served me; when I addressed her and asked her 
morning occupation, she looked profoundly silly; 
but when she laid one tiny hand in mine I felt— 
no matter how, but not over Stoical . She made 
breakfast, and I could not help wishing for the old 
Oxford custom, of no sugar tongs . lu the course 
of a few days I proposed riding excursions, and 
found in Ellen a most agreeable companion; no 
one can dispute that the prettiest are far prettier 
sometimes, and in some places, than at others; 
for my own part, though brilliant and dazzling is 
beauty in a ball-room, if you would view it aright , 
it must be in the pale moonlight , and then on a fine 
bright rooming on horseback. Ellen’s beautiful 
colour and bright eyes, were indeed lovely, espe¬ 
cially as combined with the most obliging disposi¬ 
tion, and playful animation I ever met with. Mary 
would never accompany us, she was too timid, and 
indeed when I once attempted to assist her on a 
horse, her weight did not tell to advantage, after 
the light spring of Ellen. The weather was now 
lovely, and every one knows how easy in the month 
of May it is to fall in love. 1 felt the disease 
rapidly approaching, but for the life of me I could 
not find out with whom, and at that time I should 
have fancied myself “ happy with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away.” I had been out all 
one dav and returned tired with sport; my mother 
and Ellen, I was told, were gone to the neighbour¬ 
ing town, and Miss Cleveland was walking. After 
dinner, still feeling listless, and missing Ellen’s 
merry voice, I strolled into the grounds, and turn¬ 
ing to a sequestered walk, where I had been with 
Ellen, I made my way to a rustic seat where I 
might muse as sentimentally as I pleased. When 
I turned the comer, I was positively electrified by 
the sight of Mary Cleveland. I apologized for 
intruding so abruptly, and sat down by her; the 
moon was shining most maliciously, and in the 
nook we had sympathetically chosen, we could see 
nothing but (he beauties of nature; there was that 
dear hand resting on a book of love; (what could 
a man do in such a scene T feeling the lassitude of 
a tiring day in spring, and inclined for woman’s 
soothing influence). I stooped to gather the first 


lily that had blown that year, when that fairy hand 
was quickly placed on mine t to arrest its action. 

“ Oh ! let it bloom,” said Mary, “ it is the 
first.” 

I left the lily, and snatching its fairer guardian 
devoured it with kisses ; then overwhelmed with 
what I liad done, rushed from the bower. 

The next morning, Mary looked cold and dis¬ 
agreeable, and I felt desperately mad with myself 
for yielding so absurdly to a momentary impulse. 
I apologized as well as I could the moment we 
were alone, telling her candidly that she must 
blame the fates for giving her such a piece of per¬ 
fection. 

A short time after this, my mother was taken 
ill, and upon going into her room one evening, I 
saw the two girls attending her. Ellen soon left 
the chamber, but Mary remained to administer the 
medicine. Though my mother rather resembled 
Mrs. Nicklehy , I was devotedly attached to her, 
and thought it strange that Ellen should appear so 
glad to take the first opportunity of leaving her 
post. What could be more beautiful than Mary’s 
hand, when employed in the pious task of soothing 
the sick. I turned to her with admiration, when 
I was disgusted by seeing her evident admiration 
of the contrast between the black mixture and the 
white hand, only interrupted by a vacant yawn. 
Inwardly determining that my poor mother should 
not have such indifferent attendants, if her illness 
did not quickly subside, 1 left the room—it was 
again moonlight, and that very day week, I had 
played the fool with Mary Cleveland—a thing I 
was most firmly resolved never to do again. As I 
went down I thought I saw, from a window, Ellen 
walking towards the shrubbery, and determined to 
ask if she thought the symptoms of my mother 
dangerous. 1 quickly overtook her, but she did 
not speak when I addressed her; a faint sob was 
all I heard—could she be weeping for my mother ? 
I look her hand and unresistingly led her to the 
very seat I had occupied with Mary, before. 

“ Ellen, dear Ellen,” 1 said, “ tell me the truth, 
is my mother in danger ?” 

She burst into tears and hid her face, not know¬ 
ing what she did upon my shoulder,—need 1 say 
that I clasped her to my bosom—and that she is 
now my own. Mowbray. 


THE FAIR COQUETTE OF ZANTE. 


BY LEIGH CI.IFFE, ESQ. 


Young Zoe was fair, and of Zante the pride. 

The very Aurora of beauty; 

Turks, Christians, and Jews, at her feet oft had 
sigh’d. 

Had been promised sometimes, and at others denied. 
For Zoe preferr’d being coquette j as a bride 
Must oft yield caprice up to duty. 


Wealthy Selim to Mecca a pilgrim bad been, 

And was now a distinguish’d Hadjee; 

His brows were bound round with a turban of green, 
He had drank of Zem-Zem, and moreover bad seen 
Great Mahomet’s shrine; aye, sly Selim, I ween, 
Had kiss’d the bleck stone on his knee. 
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Tbos he’d rubb'd off tbe sins ef bis youth from bis 
mind, 

And bought a remission for life; 

And bis consoience being lately repnir’d and refined, 
(Like an old copper kettle a tinker baa lined,) 

He was on the qui vive, and most anxious to find 
Man*s blessing, or torment, a wife. 

Now a Moslem from Mecca in general seems 
Like a rat in a state of starvation; 

Or equivocal shade that we see in our dreams 
'Neath tbe lengthening rajs from the moon's gentle 
beams 

When at midnight, in bed with her cloud-love, she 
gleams 

Half-ashamed on the lords of creation! 

And Selim, wbo’d fasted, and pray'd,—by-tbe-bye. 

It was caused by a lack of provision— 

Look’d more like a mummy, lank, yellow and, dry, 
Than anything human; and but for bis eye, 

Which shone, like a star very sick in the sky, 

Might have pass'd for a vampire, or vision. 

No surgical skeleton, dress'd h la mode , 

Introduced in the circle of fashion, 

Could look worse than Selim, whose bosom now 
glow'd 

With an Etna of flame for fair Zoo, who shew'd 
No compassion for this insupportable load 
Of Love's irresistible passion! 

He came to her cottage one room, when the Sun 
Was just washing his face in the wave; 

But Zoe her morning orisons had done,— 

Id est —she had breakfasted—Selim had none— 

So he, fresh and fasting, his wooing begun 
With this gentle and delicate stave. 

“ Ob, Zoe! more sweet than the currants that grow 
In the Island of Zante ! My love !— 

Thou star of my bliss, or my meteor of woe, 

A 8 fair as the waves that eternally flow, 

I have tode many miles this fine morning to know 
If thou’lt rest on my breast, like a dove! 

44 1*11 be true, and I swear by the moon, cut in 
twain 

As we're told, by wise Mahomet's finger, 

Thou shall ever the queen of my heart’s harem reign. 
In wealth and in poverty—pleasure and pain, 

We'll be fetter'd so fast, that to part us again 
Mister Eblis shall donbtingly linger. 

But Zoe, capricious as changeable gales 
O’er the wide Archipelago flying, 

Replied, ** Hadjee Selim, tby wooing avails 
Not a single iota;—I swear by my nails, 

When you get a great man—a Bashaw with three 
tails— 

If not suited before, 111 float under your sails, 

But at present—I won't if you’re dying !*' 

The beard and mustachios of Selim ill brook'd 
This repulse Zoe gave his affection ; 

Like a monkey, half hid in a furze-bush, he look'd, 
Or a pallid calfs-head in a perriwig cook'd ;— 

He had angled for Zoe, who scorn’d to be book'd 
By a mortal scarce fit for dissection* 

So he mounted his steed, which stood tied to the 
gate. 

And gallopp'd away to the Mosque, 

To complain of his dreary and desolate state; 

Curs’d Mahomet’s self for neglecting his fate, 
Though he’d been in his service a pilgrim of late,— 
And then slumber'd within his kiosk* 


Fair Zoe, meanwhile, with young Izaak the Jew 
Was coquetting the morning away ; 

He was handsome, though oft to the ladies untrue. 
He dealt in all physical simples, and knew 
A lady's complaint at tbe very first view. 

If his faculties had but fair play. 

In bis abbah enfolded, his passion he told 
With many a languishing look; 

Protested he’d plenty of silver and gold. 

His pocket was warm, and his heart far from cold, 
Till at length Zoe thought he grew rather too bold 
For a Zantiote beauty to brook. 

Zoe vowed she detested the horrid male sex, 

And wonder'd why men should increase ! 

Her designs and her actions were somewhat com- 
plex. 

Her morals and manners but meant to perplex 
The creatures she leved to torture and vex. 

Whilst her own bosom panted in peace. 

So she turn'd from her presence th’ Israelite wight. 
Who thus o’er decorum was leaping *, 

And bade him remember, tbo' lovely and bright 
She was not to be wooed, nor be won in the Tight, 
That it was more romantic to make love at night. 
When tbe stars were all silently peeping. 

Besides she bad grown scientific of late. 

And decided, nem . con, ne'er a husband to take 
Until well assured by tbe bumps on his pate 
He was silly enough, let her love, let her hate. 

With patience to bear each reverse of bis fate, 

And smile, e'en if baited like Bear at a stake. 

Cunning Izaak, who’d ever an eye te tbe gold, 
Which he called the elixir of life, 

Had his organs examined, — new-modelled ; was 
told 

How his vie os grew strong as his virtues grew cold. 
That his head would improve as bis person grew 
old, 

And that be would be ruled by a wife. 

To Zoe he hied with certificates signed 

Of bis bumps that were good, by the dozen. 

And begged she would speedily make up her mind. 
As Time in hia progress cast shadows behind 
“ Dear Izaak," said Zoe, 44 don’t think me unkind. 
But I yesterday married my cousin !" 


Swift dining one day with a lady, complained that 
the leg of mutton, a dish at table, was full of mag¬ 
gots. “ Not half so full as yoor head, doctor,” 
replied the lady, drily. Tbe dean was silent and 
did not rally again during tba evening. 


44 Is my wife out of spirits V* said John with a sigh 
As her voice of a tempest gave warning ; 

44 Quite out, Sir, indeed," said tbe maid in reply, 

44 For she finished the bottle this morning." 


Torn praised his friend, who'd changed his state, 
For binding fast himself and Kate 
In union divine; 

44 Wedlock's tbe end of life," he cried : 

*' Toe true, alas!" said Jack, and sighed, 

Twill be tbe end of mine!" 
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OUR BOUDOIR TABLE, 

OR 

GLANCES AT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

'*-Nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice." 

Shakspeare. 

The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing.— 
This is a most excellent work, and the author, Mr. 
Osborne, had every opportunity of being correct 
in his statements. We prefer extracting from, 
rather than offering our own remarks on, this valu¬ 
able publication. How graphic is the account of 
the Court of this Eastern Prince. 

•• The floor was covered with rich shawl carpets, 
and a gorgeous shawl canopy, embroidered with gold 
and precious stones, supported on golden pillars, 
covered three parts of the hall. The coup d'cril was 
most striking : every walk in the garden was lined 
with troops, and the whole space behind the throne 
was crowded with Ruojeet’s chiefs, mingled with 
natives from Candahar, Cambul, and Affghanistan, 
blazing with gold and jewels, aud dressed and armed 
in every conceivablo variety of colour and fashion. 
Cross-legged in a golden chair, dressed in simple 
white, wearing no ornaments but a single string of 
enormous pearls round the waist, and the celebrated 
Kob-y-nor, or Mountain of Light, on his arm (the 
jewel rivalled, if not surpassed, in brilliancy by the 
glance of fire which every now and then shot from 
his single eye as it waodered restlessly round the 
circle), sat the lion of Lahore. On Runjeet’s seat¬ 
ing himself, bis chiefs all squatted on the floor round 
his chair, with the exception of Dheean Sing, who 
remained standing behind his master. 1 bough far 
removed from being handsome himself, Runjeet ap¬ 
pears to take a priae in being surrounded by good 
looking people, and I believe few, if any other Courts 
either in Europe or the East, could show such a fine- 
looking set of men as the principal Sihk Sirdars. 
Rajah Dheean Sing is a noble specimen of the human 
race; rather above the usual height of natives, with 
a quick and intelligent eye, high handsome forehead, 
and aquiline features, dressed in a magnificent hel¬ 
met and cuirass of polished steel, embossed with 
gold, a present from King Louis Philippe of Prance, 
he looked a model of manly beauty and intelligence. 
He is about thirty years of age, and is very high, 
and by all accounts justly so, in his master's con¬ 
fidence. He is active, clever, and intelligent, pos¬ 
sessed of great influence over the Sihk people, and 
in all probability will be one, and not tbe least power¬ 
ful and deserving candidate for the throne of the 
Punjab on Runjeet’a decease. With enormous wealth 
and property, and a large tract of country, which he 
rules with mildness and justice, he presents a sin¬ 
gular instance of a favourite and a man in power, 
whose talents and virtues are more appreciated than 
bis power and influence are envied. Gentlemanlike, 
manly, and unassuming in his manners, be is still 
cold and repulsive to Europeans, whom he both fears 
and bates with more than common rancour, and 
against whom be loses no opportunity of exerting 
his influence with tbe Maharajah. Rajah Heera Sing, 
tbe son of the Minister, a boy of eighteen years of 
age, is a greater favourite with Runjeet Sing than 
any other of his chiefs, not even excepting his father. 
His influence over Runjeet is extraordinary. He is 
the only individual who ever ventures to address 
Runjeet Sing without being spoken to, nnd whilst 
his father stands behind bis master's chair, and 


never presumes to answer him with unclasped hands, 
this boy does not hesitate to interrupt and contradict 
him in the rudest manner. One instance of tbe way 
iu which he presumes upon the kindness of Runjeet 
Sing was the subject of public conversation at Adee- 
nanuggur upon our arrival. The yearly tribute from 
Cachemire bad arrived, and was, as usual, opened 
and spread upon the floor in the Durbar for the in¬ 
spection of the Maharajah. It consisted of shawls, 
arms, jewels, fire., to the amount of upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds. Young Heera Sing, without the 
slightest hesitation, addressed Runjeet, and said, 
“ Your Highness cannot require all these things; 
let me have them." The answer waa, “ You may 
take them." 


Runjeet Sing was not the most conscientious of 
Princes ; he starved the Shah of Persia in a gaol, 
till he obtained possession of a diamond that he 
coveted, and how he disposed of this jewel called 
“ the Mountain of Light," will be best told in Mr. 
Osborne's description of the Prince’s death and 
funeral. 


14 Runjeet Sing is dead, poor fellow ! and died as 
like the old lion as he had lived. He preserved bis 
senses to the last, and was (which is unusual with 
native Princes) obeyed to the last by all his chiefs, 
though he tried them high, as you will think, when 
I tell you that two hoars before he died he sent for 
all his jewels, and gave the famous diamond, called 
the ** Mountain of Light," said to be the largest in 
the world, to a Hindoo temple, bis celebrated string 
of pearls to another, and bis favourite fine horses, 
with all their jewelled trappings, worth 300,000/., 
to a third. His four wives, all very handsome, burnt 
themselves with his body, as did five of his Cacbe- 
mirian slave girls, one of whom who was called the 
Lotus, or Lilv, I often saw last year in my first visit 
to Lahore. Lvery thing was done to prevent it, but 
in vain. They were guaranteed in their rank and in 
all their possessions, but they insisted upon it; and 
the account from the European officers who were 
present describes it os tbe most horrible sight. The 
four wives seated themselves on the pile with Run¬ 
jeet Sing’s head on their laps ; and his principal wife 
desired Kurruck Sing, Runjeet's son and heir, and 
Dheean Sing, the late Prime Minister, to come to 
her upon the pile, and made the former take the 
Maharajah’s dead hand in his own, and swear to pro¬ 
tect and favour Dheean Sing as Runjeet Sing had 
done; and she made the latter swear to bear tbe 
same true allegiance to tbe son which be had faith¬ 
fully borne to bis father. She then set fire to the pile 
with her own hsnds, and they are dead—nine living 
beings having perished together, without a shriek or 
a groan. Dheean Sing threw himself twice on the 
pile, and said be eould not survive his master, but 
was dragged away by main force." 

We wonder how long it will be before English 
cupidity will release the Priests of the care of 
these jewels, and the heir of Runjeet of the cares 
of an Empire! If the performer in the following 
scene were to come to England, we could promise 
to make his fortune; the superstition is most ex¬ 
traordinary. 

u He is Fsqueer by name, and is held in extraor¬ 
dinary respect by the Sihks, from bis alleged cape- 
city of being able to bury himself alive for any pe« 
riod of time. So many stories were current on tbe 
subject, and so many respectable individuals main¬ 
tained tbe truth of these stories, that we all felt 
curious to see him. He professes to have been fol¬ 
lowing this trade, if so it may be called, for some 
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years, and a considerable time ago, several extracts | 
from the letters of individuals who had seen the man ] 
in the uppor provinces, appeared in the Calcutta 
papers, giving some account of his extraordinary 

{ >owers, which were, at the time, naturally enough, 
ooked upon as mere attempts at a hoax upon the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. Captain Wade, political 
agent at Loodhiona, told me that he was present at 
his resurrection after an interment of seme months, 
General Ventura having buried him in the presence 
of the Maharajah and many of bis principal Sirdars; 
and, as far as I can recollect, these were the parti¬ 
culars as witnessed by General Ventura:—After 
going through a regular course of preparation, which 
occupied him some days, aud the details of which 
are too disgusting to dilate upon, the Faqueer re¬ 
ported himself ready for interment, in a vault which 
had been prepared for the purpose by order of the 
Maharajah. On the appearance of Runjeet and his 
Court, he proceeded to the final preparations that 
were necessary, in their presence, and after stopping 
with wax his ears, nostrils, and every other orifice 
through which it was possible for air to enter his 
body, except his mouth, he was stripped and placed 
in a linen bag ; and the last preparation concluded 
by turning his tongue back, and thus, closing his 
gullet, he immediately died away into a sort of le¬ 
thargy. The bag was then closed, and sealed with 
llunjeet’s own seal, and afterwards placed in a small 
deal box, which was also locked and sealed. The 
box was then placed in a vault, the earth thrown in 
and trod down, and a crop of barley sown over the 
spot, and sentries placed round it. The Maharajah 
was, however, very sceptical on the subject, and 
twice in the course of the ten months he remained 
under ground, sent people to dig him up, when he 
was found to be in exactly the same position, and io 
a state of perfectly suspended animation. At the 
termination of the ten mouths, Captain Wade ac¬ 
companied the Maharajah to see him disinterred, and 
states that be examined him personally and minutely, 
and was convinced that all animation was perfectly 
suspended. He saw the locks opened, and the seals 
broken by the Maharajah, and the box brought into 
the open air. The man was then taken out, and on 
feeling his wrist and heart, not the slightest pulsa¬ 
tion was perceptible. The first thing towards re¬ 
storing him to life was the forcing his tongue back 
to its proper position, which was done with some 
little difficulty by a person inserting his finger and 
forcibly pulling it back, and continuing to hold it 
until it gradually resumed its natural place. Cap¬ 
tain Wade described the top of his head to have 
been considerably heated; but all other parts of the 
body, cool and healthy in appearance. Pouting a 
quantity of warm water over him constitutes the 
only further measure for his restoration, and in two 
hours* time he is as well as ever.” 

Camp and Quarters, by Major John Patter¬ 
son, we would recommend as one of the best 
anecdotal illustrations of the lute war that we have 
met with. The Major is a delightful gossip, yet 
he, unlike most travellers, avoids the wonderful , 
and relates the truth. A better work we have not 
met with for a very long time. 

The Drama of Life, by John Edmund Reade, 
is a clever production, but, alas! too clever to be 
popular, though he richly deserves to be a favourite 
author. Posterity may be kind to him, but what 
a melancholy hope is that to a spirit-broken man ! 

The Letters of Publicola.— We have re¬ 
ceived the first number of these collected letters; 


but we do not dabble-fn political or religious con¬ 
troversies. 

Lyra Urbanica; or, the Social Effusions 
of Captain C. Morris. —Reminiscences of the 
by-gone times, when the fourth George was in the 
pride of his youth, and the plenitude of his popu¬ 
larity, are given to us in these songs of Captain 
Morris. They were on the verge of being for¬ 
gotten, when the appearance of this volume re¬ 
stored them to general recollection. The com¬ 
mencement of one of tiie last pieces lie ever wrote 
is highly characteristic of the man. 

“ I’m an old piece of lumber, come down from the 
shelf. 

Which I think could have happen’d to none but 
myself! 

But so long have I liv’d amongst rubbish and 
dust, 

That I take a last brush here to rub off the rust." 

One of the best of Captain Morris* effusions, in 
our opinion is, the odd poem entitled, “ The Con¬ 
trast. We will extract one verse, which shows 
how justly the Captain appreciated the visiting 
pleasures of the country, which most of our suck¬ 
ing poets pretend to admire for fashion's sake. 

“ In the country how sprightly our visits we make 

Through ten miles of mud for formality's sake; 

With the coachman in driok, and the moon in a 
fog, 

And no thought in your head but a ditch or a 
bog.” 

These poems will repay the reader for their per¬ 
usal. 

Rough Poetical Sketches, by Diggory Mole, 
are terribly in want of polishing. These satires 
must have been easy woik to Mr. Diggory, for 
they are wretchedly bad, and decidedly yulgar. 

Erotophusf.os ; or, the Love of Nature.— 
There is something in a name, for in trying to pro¬ 
nounce this we have been in danger of getting a 
locked-jaw. Mr. Timotheus Pikromel is certainly 
not born to be a poet, and the lady who he tells us 
“ set his senses in a blaze,” ought really to take 
care the poor young man does not burn his fingers 
a second time by publishing some of the worst 
nonsense we have met with for an age. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; with a 
Concise History of the Corruptions, Usurpations, 
and Anti-Social Effects of Romanism, by Sir W. 
J. R. Cockburn—is a work that is as disgraceful 
to the publisher as to the author. We wish writers 
would be wise enough to let the horrors of the past 
die a natural death, and be forgotten. 

Michael Angelo considered as a Philoso- 
pdic Poet, is an elegant little volume. Mr Tay¬ 
lor has given some very good translations of his 
occasional poems.. 

Jack Ashore, by the highly talented author of 
Rattlin the Reefer, is unquestionably the best 
novel of the present season. Mr. Howard not 
only draws his outline well, but he also finishes his 
picture perfectly. There cannot possibly be found 
a work of more intense interest than Jack Ashore, 
and it will add another laurel to the wreath that 
already encircles the brows of its highly-gifted au¬ 
thor. 
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A \ olumi; or Lyrics, by Mrs. Cornwell Biuon* 
W ilson.*—Many of the Lyrics inserted in this 
volume have made their first appearance in the 
Belle Aiscmblee and other periodicals, and the fu • 
gitives are now collected from the various publica¬ 
tions in which they have been printed, and form 
an elegantly got up volume, which is dedicated to 
the author’s children. 

The Principles of Phrenoiogy, by Sidney 
Smith, is a clever work on a very doubtful science. 
We confess we are no advocates for this mental 
quackery. 

Thomas a’Becket. —A Dram uric Chronicle, 
is a clever production ; but the character of Queen 
Eleanor’s dwarf is rather a disgusting creation of 
the author’s fancy. Many of the scenes are power¬ 
fully written, and it h a good revival of an olden 
style of writing. 

Letters or the Karl or Dudley to the 
Bishop or Llandaff. —Ninety-four letters of a 
most interesting description are given in this work ; 
a portion of one containing a sketch of the German 
nobility, is so excellent, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of making a short extract from it. 

*' A great nobleman is in general a dull, ill-in¬ 
formed, and very debauched person ;—which is all 
natural enough considering his wealth, his want of a 
career of honourable ambition, and his dignity, which 
enables him to trample with impunity upon those 
decencies which are held indispensable in a belter 
regulated society. The women seem to deserve the 
character they enjoy all over Europe, of being far 
superior to the men ; I understand, for instance, that 
Prince Metternich’s daughter, who was married to 
a Count Esterbazy, very properly begun his educa¬ 
tion by destroying his numerous and valuable collec¬ 
tion oi tobacco-pipes, and by teaching him to read.” 

We hope the German nobility have improved 
since 1823, the last date of these letters, for if they 
have not, we think our own Legislature ought to 
be petitioned to send over a few of our “ new 
lights” to civilize them. 

The Earl’s portraiture of the Universities is not 
powerfully written, but strictly true. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, with an under¬ 
standing and disposition, such as you possess, you 
should feel indignant and mortified at the bigoted 
bostility to improvement, however moderate and 
cautious, which you have to contend with in the 
greater part of your academical contemporaries and 
friends. From what 1 have myself seen and heard 
from other quarters, I am quite satisfied that you 
have not over-rated their obstinacy and intolerance. 
* • I will not abuse the University to its ablest 

defender—indeed, I have no inclination to do so ;— 
but 1 must be allowed to say, that of all persons 
with whom I ever was acquainted, churchmen, resi¬ 
dent at Oxford, have always appeared the most de¬ 
termined enemies to every species of salutary change. 
With all the influence that character and talents can 
give, you will produce but little effect upon them. 
They are not the materials from which converts are 
made. Improvement must be forced upon them as 
it ever has been, from without. Though it is no 
slight or doubtful advantage that could counterbal¬ 
ance that enormous evil of which, for so many years, 
Oxford was the cause—that of teaching little else 
but idleness and drunkenness to half the young men 
in the country; of whose education it is in a man- 

* Hugh Cunningham, Trafalgar-square, 


ner the joint patentee with its sister institution. * • 
There are some exposures [in which the mind seems 
to lose its plastic quality : Oxford, I suspect, is one 
of them.” 

We think many parents will echo the opinions 
of Lord Dudley, who have had to pay dearly for 
their son’s Oxford bills. Why is not some remedy 
devised (o save young Collegians from being 
rubied ! 

Our Boudoir Table is litterey as well as literary . 
The good, bad, and indifferent, mix together upon 
it, like the heterogenous tribe that Mrs. Flimflam 
collects together to fill up her Soirees. Here we 
have Songs by Prince Albert, at which the 
good people of Germany indulge in a hearty laugh 
at the credulity of Mister John Bull, who suffers 
all sorts of nonsense to be crammed down his throat 
without complaining ;—there we have the Tower 
or L on don, which increases in interest in every 
number, and Master Humphrey's Clock, by 
Boz. Then there is Leigh Hunts Indicator, 
which every body has read and admired, and 
Italy by Rogers, both appearing at moderate 
prices. And we have Memoirs, until we get tired 
of the monotony of the word; — Memoirs of 
Princesses and Queens, whose characters were not 
very particularly worthy of imitation, although 
their Majesties are biographied by a descendant of 
Queen Catharine Parr. Elwyn, a tragedy, by an 
unknown author, deserves some little praise for its 
most promising passages, and censure for the 
faultiness of the metre in general. The Hope of 
the World and other poems, by Charles Mackay, 
is a very pleasing and elegant work. There is a 
spirit of piety and poetry pervading this volume 
that delights us. He is simple and perfectly na¬ 
tural. We thank him for publishing these sweet 
effusions of his leisure hours: 

LA REVUE MUSICALE. 

No. 1. “Meet me in the Valleywritten by 
James Bruton. Music by A. Fry. 

2. “ Oh ! a dainty life doth Hhe fairy lead 
words by J. Bruton. Music by Edward J. Lo* 
der. 

3. “ My happy village Home*.” words by J. 
Bruton. Music by J. P. Knight. T. E. Purdey, 
Sr. Paul’s Church Yard. 

4. “ Let us think of old Times ;'* poetry by 
J. E. Carpenter, Esq. Music by James Hill. 

5. “ The Bridal of Victoriawritten and com¬ 
posed by Mrs. Byng Gattie. Willis and Co. 
Lower Grosvenor- street. 

1. A very sweet and pleasing ballad, of easy 
compass. 

2. Playful and airy ; the music well adapted to 
the poetry, which is very graceful. 

3. A good catching melody, and a pleasing 
drawing-room ballad. 

4. A very charming ballad, both as regaids 
words and music, which are blended harmoniously 
together in “ linked sweetness.” 

i o. This is decidedly one of the best Songs we 
have yet seen on the Royal Nuptials. The Music 
is excellent, and the Poetry admirably describes 
the subject. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

A succession of novelties has been presented at 
this theatre, principally in the shape of revivals; 
and the six nights on which Mr. C. Kemble ap¬ 
peared must have done wonders for the treasury. 
His last appearance was in Hamlet, on the 10th 
of April; on which occasion Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were present.—A new dancer, 
Mademoiselle Maria Luigia Bettoni, has made 
her debut here, and met with deserved success, 
in a little picturesque divertisement, entitled Lcs 
Chumps Elysecs. 

On Easter Monday, after the drama.of Ton , in 
which Miss Ellen Tree admirably sustained the 
part of the hero, a fairy melodrame, founded, as 
the bills inform us, on the old nursery tale of that 
name, was produced with all the effects of scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations, for which the 
good taste and liberality of the fair lessee of Covent 
Garden has long been celebrated. 44 The banquet 
hall of the King of Noland ” was a splendid scene ; 
and the magical appearance of the seven fairies at 
the banquet most skilfully managed. 44 The apart¬ 
ment of the Princess in the Octagon Tower 99 was 
just the snuggery we could fancy such a princess, 
enacted by a Vestris, would have fashioned out for 
herself; 44 the State Bedchamber was richness it¬ 
self in every appointment; and the 44 Magic Fo¬ 
rest,” in which the trees moved aside to allow the 
Prince Perfect to thread his way to the castle of 
the Sleeping Royal Family, was executed upon a 
scale of substantial grandeur and precision which 
we have rarely witnessed in modem productions of 
the kind. The last scene was of course “ the Il¬ 
luminated. Palace and Gardens of the Fairy Anti - 
dota,” a picture worthy of fairy land. It had been 
advertised that the seven fairies would take their 
departure for the skies “in a patent safety fly,” 
constructed by Mr. Bradwell, 44 time out of mind 
the fairies’ coachmaker." This patent fly, or rather 
omnibus, certainly appeared, and a handsome ve¬ 
hicle it was; but, unfortunately, it would not go 
up. Some disappointment was manifested at this 
failure, which partially marred the closing effect 
of an otherwise very successful piece. Madame 
Vestris, as “The Beauty," sung some very effect¬ 
ive parodies, and Miss ltainforih had also some 
pleasing airs allotted to her, while Harley, as the 
Grand Chamberlain , bustled about to the heart's 
content of his young holiday admirers. For the 
purposes for which it is intended, The Sleeping 
Beauty will be attractive for a time. 


HAY MARKET. 

This theatre has opened lor its summer season, 
with most of the old favourites in its corps drama - 
tique. Macready has been playing some of his 
best characters here, and several new farces have 
been produced. 

How to Pay the Rent , a piece written expressly 
for Power, nightly draws crowded houses, 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

This house, under the judicious management of 
Mr. Butler, is getting on excellently, and keeps 
pace with its contemporaries in novelty and amuse¬ 
ment. Giri/nncth Vaughan , from the prolific pen 
of Mr. Leman, has afforded Mrs. Stirling an op¬ 
portunity of displaying her powers of drawing 
tears as well as raising smiles; and the Monsieur 
Jaques of Barnett loses none of its pathos by its 
transplantation to this theatre. On Easter Mon¬ 
day a Royal Commissioner from Paris, in the 
shape of a little drtma, made hi* appearance here, 
and was well received. We know of no theatre 
where an eveniug can be spent more pleasantly 
than the Olympic, and the manager deserves the 
success he has ensured. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

SECOND CONCERT, MARCI1 23. 

We were glad to see a larger circle at the second 
conceit, although the night was unfavourable and 
wintry ; nor were the attractions of the evening 
unworthy of the assembly. With Loder as leader 
— Moschelles, conductor,— Mesdamcs Stockhau¬ 
sen and Bildstein, with 11. Phillips, as singers,— 
and music, gathered from the sweet hives of those 
undying and inexhaustible honeybees, Beethoven, 
Ilaydn, Mozart, Weber, and Cherubini, there was 
perhaps nothing to be desired, unless it were a 
sprinkling of novelty, both in the selection of 
pieces and of artistes. The only new feature was 
the first appearance of a Mr. Hayward, who exe¬ 
cuted a Polonaise on the violin in a very astonish¬ 
ing style, lie is evidently a follower of the Paga¬ 
nini school. 


TIURn CONCERT, APRIL 6. 

The rooms were crowded, and the programme 
excited some curiosity, as the opening piece pro¬ 
mised novelty. It was entitled A Historical Sym¬ 
phony, MS. by Spohr, first time of performance, 
and was more praiseworthy in its idea than its ex¬ 
ecution. It was an attempt to embody forth the 
styles of music of 1720—1780—1810—and the 
present period, in four successive movements: the 
first being descriptive of Bach and Handel, the 
second of Ilaydn and Mozart, the third of Beeth¬ 
oven, and the fourth of our modern composers. 
The idea is new, and capable of productiveness; 
but it was nevertheless a failure, and (a circum¬ 
stance unprecedented, we believe, in the annals of 
the Philharmonic Society) a hiss pervaded the 
room at its conclusion. We are ourselves, to 
speak the truth, conscious of a latent satire, in the 
fourth movement, on the noisy music of the pre¬ 
sent day, and have our doubts whether the hissing 
individuals did not take the musical irony home 
to their bosoms. 

An Aria, 44 Non mi diz," from Don Giovanni, 
succeeded, and was sung by Miss Birch with a 
sweetness that only wanted warmth to render it 
delicious. The one want, however, was enough to 
make it pass off insipidly to all who understood 
the intense passion of the words. A Concert Piece, 
by Weber, was exquisitely played by Moschelles on 
the piano-forte, and was followed by a Cavatina 
from Zaira , which was sung by Signor Tamburini, 
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but which he contrived to overwhelm with so many 
fiorituri that the chaste melody of the original air 
was entirely drowned in the rich sauce of embel¬ 
lishment that accompanied it. Nothing can be 
more delightful than the dreamy, Ossianic, balmy 
music of the Overture to the Isles of Fingal , by 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, which was, however, 
given, we thought, too slowly. Sinfonia No. 8 of 
Beethoven was, in part encored; but the gem and 
novelty of the evening was a Concerto on the 
Violin, by Herr Moliqufe, first violinist to His 
Majesty of Wurtemburg; his first performance in 
this country. He was received with a furore of 
applause, which his exquisite performance fully 
deserved. It was, in fact, perfectly beautiful, and 
(no small praise) wholly free from the modern 
Charlatanerie of imitators of Paganini, Ole Bull, 
ct id genus omne. The Fourth Concert being 
postponed till the 27th, we shall be obliged to 
defer our notice of it till our June number. 


MR. COLLYER’S ANNUAL CONCERT 
Took place at the Hanover-Square Rooms, on 
Thursday evening, 2nd April; and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a happy selection of music, possessed 
the rare attraction of comparative brevity. The 
general error of concert-givers is a lengthened 
programme, threatening to last “ till crack of 
doom,” and wearying in the execution, instead 
of refreshing; for surely good music is refresh¬ 
ment. Mr. Collyer wisely avoided this fault, and 
the concert concluded at eleven o’clock. We were 
particularly pleased with Horsley’s delicious glee, 
“ By Celia’s Arbour,” sang by Messrs. Moxfcy, 
Collyer, II. Gear, and Atkins. Miss Cubitl g»ve 
the “ Ranz dcs Vaches ,” very sweetly, accompa¬ 
nied by herself; and Mrs. Alban Croft, in an Italian 
song, evinced considerable felicity of expression. 
Miss Edwards, whose power of voice is astonish¬ 
ing, although here and there a touch of delicacy 
seems wanting to complete its refinement, sang 
“ Non piu viesta but wc are inclined to rank 
Mr. II. Blagrove’s Concerto on the Violin as our 
favourite performance of the evening. The Polo¬ 
naise was perfectly beautiful. Mr. Fitzwilliam’s 
song was clever of its kind, and would have eli¬ 
cited thunders of applause from the cigar clouds 
at the Coal Hole or Cyder Cellar; but we some¬ 
what question its privilege to plaudits in the 11a- 
nover-Square rooms. 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

A Concert in aid of the funds of the Western 
Eye Dispensary was given in the Hanover-Square 
Rooms, on the evening of March 27th, and we were 
rejoiced to perceive it so well attended. An insti¬ 
tution of so laudable a nature calls upon the cha¬ 
ritable propensities of all who, through the ear, 
permit the heart to be softened into pity for the 
eye; and those artistes who so generously came 
forward to assist gratuitously on the occasion, de¬ 
served and obtained the applause they merited. 
The programme was extensive, and with such 
names as those of Miss Woodyatt, Miss Dolby, 
Miss Bruce, and Miss Rainforth, there could be 
no deficiency of vocal harmony. We are autho¬ 
rized to lay that the former celebrated vocalist not 


only consented at once to sing for the institution, 
but also forwarded a handsome donation in aid of 
its funds. Miss Rainforlh sang so deliciously as 
to elicit an encore in Haydn’s “ Mj/ mother bids 
me bind my hair” Mrs. A. Toulmin had also an 
encore; as had Harrison in the “ Thorn” 

We had Chatterton and his harp, and Richard¬ 
son and his flute; but we are inclined to consider 
the chief attraction of the evening to have been 
Mademoiselle Launitz, who on this occasion made 
her first appearance in England. She executed a 
Fantasia , by Ddhler, on the piano-forte, in a style 
that at once stamps her merit as a first-rate pia- 
niste. This lady, who is young and handsome, 
has recently arrived from the Court of Russia 
where her performances were appreciated. Though 
of German parentage, she has been, we under¬ 
stand, educated in Russia. As it is the duty of 
all who move in that circle which may be called 
the “ Belle Assemblee ” of high life, to spread 
“ the golden liniment ” with which Providence 
may have gifted them amongst the desolate and 
diseased, we may as well state a fact which may 
not be generally known,—namely, that the Eye 
Dispensary, opposite the Parish Church, High- 
street, St. Giles, is open to the Poor, without any 
letter of recommendation ; poverty and disease 
being the only requisites for obtaining relief. 
This latter clause speaks volumes in praise of 
the Institution, which has been, we understand, 
greally indebted to its Surgeon, H. Houston, Esq. 
M.Il.C.S., author of a clever little treatise on the 
Eye. 


COSMORAMA. 

This pleasing Exhibition has just re-opened 
with an entire set of new views ; the most beauti¬ 
ful of which are—Constantinople, during the con¬ 
flagration in 1839; the Purk of Versailles, and 
the Lake of Thun in Switzerland. The whole are 
beautifully executed ; and the illusion of the scene 
is compleie. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS— 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

This Gallery devoted to the works of British 
Artists, is now open to the public. It contains 
this season but few pictures of merit. Among 
the best, we would enumerate “The Sisters,” being 
portraits of Mrs. Nisbett and the two Misses 
Mordaunt, drawn by their brother; and Miss 
Helen Fawcitt, by Rose Emma Drummond. 4 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

PALL MALL. 


We congratulate the contributors to this Gal¬ 
lery on the improvements which have taken place 
in the collection of this Society since its first sea¬ 
son. The present is one of the best out of six 
Exhibitions which have been presented to the 
public. The Society is founded on the most libe¬ 
ral plan, and fair play is afforded to each exhi¬ 
bitor. We cannot afford space to particularize 
any picture out of the many presented to our 
observation. 
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TO THE EDITRESS OF LA BELLE A8SEMBLEE. 

Rue du Faubourg , St. Honort 
a Pur is, April 24. 

My Dear Friend,— 

The weather with us has passed all at once from 
extreme cold to excessive heat, so that we seemed 
to have gone to sleep in January and awaked in 
May ; the consequence is, that our spring fashions 
have appeared in greater beauty ana variety than 
they usually do in the beginning of the season. 
My prediction has been verified, pailie dc riz , and 
paille d'Italic are decidedly in vogue; but gauze 
tulle , crape, silk, and some fancy materials are 
equally fashionable for the moment; the reign of 
these latter will not, however, like the former, last 
during the season, but it will be long enough to 
render the account that I shall give you useful to 
your fair readers. 

Both chapeaux and capotes have the crowns made 
quite low, placed, indeed as they are at present, 
horizontally, but the brims vary, some being much 
closer than others, but all small, round, and de¬ 
scending low on the cheeks. Italian straw which, 
to be fashionable, must be of the finest kind, is 
made both in the demi capote, and chapeaux form. 
The brim of the first is ratner close, and the crown 
is finished at the back by a bavolet turning up, the 
trimmings may be either flowers, or else a long flat 
feather. Flowers are so various that I can hardly 
tell you what is preferred; however, violets I think 
upon the whole, in a majority, they are disposed 
in tufts ; nut, and almond blossoms, as well as the 
flowers of the double blossomed peach, are em¬ 
ployed for wreaths. A new kind of fancy flower 
nas just been introduced to trim the interior of 
those brims that are rather wide, it is disposed in 
small light clusters, which have a very pretty 
effect. Willow feathers, both ostrich and mam- 
bout, are employed for the exterior of chapeaux; 
there are but few trimmed with flowers, except in 
the interior of the brim. 

The capotes and chapeaux of rice straw are of die 
same form, and I must mention to you what I 
think a great improvement in the former, that they 
are now platted so that the brim can be made of a 
single piece. Some of the capotes arc ornamented 
with a single white flat feather laid on one side of 
the brim, and descending below it. Others are trim¬ 
med with a voilelle of English point lace, retained 
at each side by a flower. A good many of the 
chapeaux are ornamented with three loops of the 
blossoms of some fruit tree, with a tuft of the 
beards of marabouts depending from each. I have 
observed also a good many chapeaux, both of rice 
and Italian straw, with the interior of the brims 
ornamented with these small tufts of marabouts 
instead of flowers. Silk is not so much in favour 
for chapeaux, nevertheless it is partially adopted; 
the most fashionable are those of light grey reps 
ornamented with ribbons to correspond, and a 
bouquet of mignonette placed on one side. Those 
of pale pink satin, partially covered with a lace 
lappet, descending in demi voile , are also much 
admired; the lace is intermingled in a very tasteful 
manner with marguerites. Capotes of gauze, or 
tulle bouillonnce are beginning to be very gene¬ 


rally adopted, but I cannot recommend them 
to the generality of your fair readers, because 
though they are singularly light and pretty, the 
materials are so cheap that they will soon become 
common. I think the most tasteful and becoming 
of them are those of white gaze lisse, lined with 
rose-coloured gauze. The trimming consists of a 
wreath of white and red roses intermingled, they 
are called roses eolinnes; they are composed of 
transparent gauze, and are the prettiest and most 
delicate of all the new flowers. Thistles, composed 
of the burbes of ostrich feathers, and coloured after 
nature, are also a good deal employed to trim these 
bonnets. 


Before I conclude my chapter on hats, which to 
say the truth is rather of the longest, I must an¬ 
nounce to you a bonnet and n hat that are ex¬ 
pected to be very fashionable. The first is intro¬ 
duced by one of our most tasteful marchandcs des 
modes, as a successor to the black lace capotes 
which were lust season so pretty before they be¬ 
came common. They are composed of crape, 
those that have yet appeared are of full shades of 
blue, lilac, or green, they are drawn but not lined, 
ar.d are variously trimmed. Some with ribbon 
and flowers, others with lace intermixed, but spar¬ 
ingly with flowers ; roses in their almost endless 
variety ure the favourites, jessamine, lily of the 
valley, and white lilac with a very light green 
foliage are also in request. I must observe that 
the flowers are always of light and brilliant hues ; 
this is necessary in order to soften the effect which 
the somewhat sombre shade of the bonnet would 
otherwise produce on the complexion. The cha¬ 
peaux are of coloured crape, or silk entirely co¬ 
vered with application. 

I was about to close my catalogue without 
speaking of the most novel chapeaux of the season, 
and certainly they are among the prettiest also; 
they are composed of alternate bands of gauze 
and rice straw, the former let in full to the latter. 
The gauze is always coloured ; green, rose and blue 
are the favourite hues. Several of these hats are 
trimmed with willow marabouts nones ; others 
with bouquets of the giroflec Pcnsylvanicnne. 

Some silk summer shawls have appeared with 
light grounds and borders flowered in vivid and 
beautiful colours. Silk mantelets of a new descrip¬ 
tion have also made their appearance. Those 
called Bcylerley of a new and beautiful shade of 
green bordered with a marabout fringe, have been 
adopted by ladies of great taste in dress ; they are 
square and rather deep behind, with scarf ends 
which fall low in front. They aie arranged in 
folds on the bust so as to fall gracefully round the 
figure. Cherry coloured mantelets shot with white 
aie very pretty, they resemble those of muslin 
lined with silk. The trimming consists of dents 
of the same material cut in a novel manner; these 
mantelets full low and square at the back, and 
have the fronts formed to the shape by folds. Em¬ 
broidered muslin mantelets lined with coloured 


silk have also resumed theii vogue, as have like¬ 
wise black and white luce ones, but there is no¬ 
thing actually novel in their form. 

The new materials are principally silks, they 
afford a good deal of variety both of patterns and 
texture; foulards are very much in favour, both 
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the material and the patterns are brought to the 
highest degree of perfection, the latter are plaided, 
figured, striped, and what is most novel of all, in 
satin patterns. Shot silks, silks of light but rich 
hues, gros de Naples brocht in a great variety of 
ways. Plaided silks of large patterns, and others 
with very small squares which are formed of a 
number of stripes scarcely broader than a thread. 
We have a great variety of mousse lines de laine t 
and some very beautiful ones, but their vogue, with 
one exception, is not yet determined, and I am in¬ 
clined to think that they will not be very fashion¬ 
able, with the exception of the mousscliTies dc Line 
Cachemcre; the most elegant of these have a plain 
ground, either Victoria blue, or light green, the 
trimming consists of deep flounces printed in 
Cashmere palms. I may also cite a new material, 
or rather an old one revived, it is Bamge, it is of 
the half transparent kiud, composed of the finest 
Cashmere wool, with a slight intermixture of silk. 
Some are striped in narrow black and blue stripes 
upou a poussiere ground ; they are neat and sim¬ 
ple, others of different coloured grounds are strewed 
with small palms. 

Silks, moussclines de Line , and plain muslin are 
all adopted in morning dress ; the pelisse robe form 
is generally adopted for the two first materials, 
they are ornamented cither with fancy silk trim¬ 
mings, of which there are several new kinds, or 
else with the material of the dress disposed in 
bouillons or ruches of a novel form. A very strong 
effort is making to bring in tight sleeves, those that 
have appeared have a turned up cuff, and are or¬ 
namented at the upper part of the sleeve with a 
deep fold which forms a kind of half-sleeve, but 
without fulness. I think 1 may venture to assure 
you that this fashion, if it is adopted at all, will be 
very partially so, and that there is not lire least 
chance of its becoming general. The few muslin 
morning dresses that have appeared are made en 
peignoir , they are remarkable only for the beauty 
of their embroidery, and the expensive lace gene¬ 
rally employed to trim them. 

Evening dress is now, except for grand soirees , 
decidedly of the demi toilette kind. Kobes, how¬ 
ever, continue to be made with pointed corsages ; it 
is only tunics or demi redingotes , both of which are 
very much in favour, that are made with the 
corsage round at the bottom. Silks, particularly 
shot silks, organdy and lace, are the materials in 
request for evening dress. There is really quite a 
mania for lace, particularly for antique point lace. 
Some demi redingotes have lately appeared com¬ 
posed of, and trimmed with it; they are lined with 
lilac, rose colour, or oiseau taffeta?, and lustcned 
down the front of the skirt by small knots of rib¬ 
bon of a very novel and pretty form. The corsage 
is very open on the bosom, sets close to the shape, 
and is trimmed with a falling lappel. Demi large 
sleeve made with a cleft mancheron. Notwith¬ 
standing the length of time that lace and organdy 
dresses lined with silk have been in favour, they 
will this season be as much in vogue as ever. Some 
of the new evening dresses are composed of pou de 
SoU , either pink, blue, or lilac shot with white; 
the cartage cut very low, and tight '»o the shape, 
forms a demi cetur sufficiently low to display a rich 
lace guimpe f it is trimmed round the top by a lappel 


of the same material cut in dents de Scie. The demi 
large sleeve has the top ornamented with two falls 
of trimming cut to correspond. The skirt is 
bordered with a flounce en suite 9 which is headed 
by a trimming disposed in a kind of corkscrew 
twist. Some half-dress robes of organdy are made 
in a very simple style, but yet rendered cosily by 
their trimming and ornaments. The corsage has a 
drapery laid on so as to form a little the V in the 
centre, it is disposed in irregular folds which are 
retained on the bosom by a brooche, formed by a 
cameo set in coral, corresponding ornaments loop 
the drapery on the shoulders, and a cord and tassels 
formed of coral beads complete the dress. 

Caps still retain their vogue in evening dress, 
indeed it seems as if they were never to lose it. 
Rice-straw hats of a very small round shape, are 
also a good deal adopted; they are decorated in the 
interior of the brims with flowers and the exterior 
with marabouts acriens , a new and beautiful kind 
of down feather. I have no alteration to announce 
to you in the style of hair-dressing, but some will 
probably soon take place as coiffures en cluvatx 
are becoming more general. They are decorated 
with flowers ; besides those of the season we have 
seveial fancy flowers that are extremely pretty ; 
natural ones arc however, upon the whole, more 
in request. Wreaths of the pretty roses eolitnnes f 
that I have already mentioned to you, are very 
fashionable, but not so much so as narrow wreaths 
of marine moss intermingled with small rose-buds. 
The most fashionable colours arc lilac, different 
shades of rose, oiseau. Victoria blue, emerald 
and pea green, poussiere , and some shades of grey. 

Adieu , ma chere el bonne amie, vo/re deroute, 
Adrienne de M.- 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of green gros de Toms 
figured in the same colour, corsage half-high and 
en gerbe ; the sleeve trimmed at the top with two 
volans. Organdy shawl lined with lilac gros de 
Naples , it is of a large size, made with a shawl 
pelerine, embroidered and trimmed with English 
point lace; it is looped on each shoulder by a 
cluster of coques and a band of like ribbon, and 
attached on the bosom by a knot formed of coquet 
and ends. Rice straw bonnet, it is a thapeau 
capote , the brim very open, it is trimmed at the 
sides with red, green, and white flowers ; the ex¬ 
terior is decorated with a plume ccossais , it i 3 a 
long willow parti-coloured feather, one half green, 
the other tinted in red and yellow; it is attached 
on one side of the crown by ft twi$t of white ribbon, 
a knot of plaid \elvet ribbon adorns the other side; 
brides en suite. 

Public Promenade Dnr.ss.—Dark poussiere 
gros de Naples robe, a high corsage draped in soft 
folds on the bosom, and crossing to one side. 
Demi large sleeve, the upper part decorated with 
three rows of trimming cut in dents of a new form. 
The skirt is ornamented in the demi redingofe style 
with a similar trimming down the front; three rows 
are put close together, but they widen as they ap¬ 
proach the border, and encircle it at some distance 
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from each other. Drawn bonnet of rose coloured 
spotted crape; a small round brim, the interior 
trimmed with coques of the same ; a damask rose, 
and crape brides . The exterior is trimmed with 
rose ribbon, and a thistle composed of feathers. 

Half-length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No. 3. Evening Dress. —Lilac gros de Naples 
robe, the corsage half-high, but open en cccur on 
the bosom, displays the lace guirnpe; it is made 
tight to the shape, and the front ornamented by a 
row of coques, terminated by floating ends of 
ribbon. The skirt is finished by two flounces. 
Point lace Berthe. Ilead-dress of hair ornamented 
with flowers. 

No. 4. Morning Visiting Dress. —Blue gros 
de Naples robe, half-high corsage, and bishop’s 
sleeve. Embroidered muslin cuff of a new form. 
Organdy pelerine mantelet embroidered, and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The bonnet is 
a demi capote of rice straw, trimmed with white 
ribbons and tufts of violets. 

No. 5. Dinner Cap and Pelerine. — The 
cap is formed of an English lace demi voile at¬ 
tached to a small lace caul; it encircles the back 
of the head, forms puffs at the sides, and descends 
in full lappets ou the neck ; bands of blue ribbon 
ornament the caul, and a rose is placed on each 
side of the front. 

No. 6. Carriage Bonnet. —Composed of 
white pou de Soie brochts , the brim is covered with 
tulle bouillonee , and ornamented with flowers. 

Public Promenade Bonnet. —Of rose co¬ 
loured crape, a round and very open shape, the 
brim edged with a ruche, the trimming is a full 
band of crape in which a bouquet of ostrich fea¬ 
thers is inserted. 

SECOND PLATE. 

Public Promenade Dress. —Blue gros de 
Tours pelisse, the corsage made high, tight to the 
shape, and a little open on the bosom; it is trimmed 
down each side of the front in a scroll pattern with 
silk buttons and braiding. The same style of 
trimming is continued down the front of the skirt, 
the centre of which is ornamented with knots com¬ 
posed of cords and tassels. Tight sleeve, cut like 
that of a gentleman’s coat, displaying the shape of 
the arm, with a deep cuff closed by silk buttons, 
and an open manchcron trimmed to correspond 
with the corsage, and ornamented with a cord and 
tassels in the centre. Bonnet of white crape 
spotted with lilac, the crown is trimmed with white 
ribbons, and a row of crape disposed in dents de 
loup round the bottom ; it falls over a demi voile of 
English point lace, which reaches to the extremity 
of the brim, and descends in full folds on the 
bosom; the interior of the brim is trimmed with 
Easter daisies, a bouquet of exotics is placed on 
one side of the crown. 

Morning Dress. — Robe redingote of shot 
grosde Naples , gold colour and brown ; half-high 
corsage tight to the shape, and wrapping to one 
side; it is trimmed with a ruche, which descends 
down the side of the skirt, the border of which is 
decorated with two ruches placed at some distance 
from each other. Very wide sleeve, confined to 
the arm at top and bottom by ruches. Blue pou 


de Soie bonnet, a shallow open bnm, edged with 
bouillonce , and the interior lightly decorated with 
tufts of wild blossoms. The exterior is trimmed 
with blue ribbons, and shaded feathers. 

IIalf-Length Figures. 

No. 3. Evening Dress. —Organdy x obe, a low 
and deeply pointed corsage , trimmed with Brus¬ 
sels lace Berthe. Short tight sleeve, covered with 
three volans of lace to correspond. A single deep 
volan decorates the skirt. Head-dress of hair 
ornamented with flowers. 

Dinner Dress.— Pink gros de Touts robe, the 
cor$(tge cut very low and square at top, is trimmed 
with a pointed lace Berthe. Short sleeve, termi¬ 
nated by a trimming of the material of the dress, 
disposed in full hollow plaits. White crape turbein 
trimmed with pink and white shaded feathers. 

Evening Dress. —Lilac moire robe, a low 
corsage, the front ornamented with a very full 
drapery. Short sleeve composed of two bouillons 
with an epaulette and ruffle of antique black lace. 
The skirt is trimmed with two flounces of the same. 
Cap formed of a lace scarf put plain, and rather 
backward on the head, but disposed in full folds at 
the sides, and terminating in floating lappets ; it is 
ornamented with roses inserted in the folds. 


PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

No. XX. 


A young artist, whom I had not seen for some 
time, called on me on the last day of 1836. He 
is one of the best-tempered and best-natured men 
I have ever known: so much so that I never be¬ 
fore remarked a frown upon his brow. The 
flushed and angry appearance of his countenance 
consequently alarmed me; and I asked him, with 
some anxiety, what was the matter. 

“ Nothing,* 9 replied he, “but I have just been 
highly provoked by a rascal, whom I have hitherto 
taken for a careless good kind of fellow, incapable 
of a base action.*' 

“ And are you now certain that he is capable 
of one V* 


“ You shall hear. I met him this morning at 
a jeweller’s, where he was ordering a necklace and 
ear-rings. As he is a siuglc man, I rallied him 
about it. ‘ I am a lucky dog,’ said he; 1 and so 
you will say when I tell you the use I am going 
to make of them. But in order that you may un¬ 
derstand my story, I must begin it rather far back. 
Six years ago a friend of mine solicited my-charity 
for a poor fellow who had beeu once a man of 
some property, but was unfortunately foolish 
enough to become security for a relation, who ran 
away: the consequence was that he was totally 
ruined. My friend began a long history, which, 
as I have no taste for histories of that kind, I 
should have interrupted by giving the man a louis, 
and getting rid of the matter at once, but he had a 
little girl by the hand—such a girl! No, 1 can’t 
describe her ; but you have a poetic imagination. 
Picture to yourself then the most lovely innocent 
creature, of twelve years old, that your fancy can 
conceive, and it will still fall short of my charming 
Agnes. One glance from her soft blue eyes settled 
the matter 1 I took the father and daughter under 
my protection at once.’ ” 
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44 Bat is it possible you could have fallen in 
love with such a mere child ?” 

44 Who talked of falling in love? I found em¬ 
ployment for the father; and, after a day or two of 
reflection, I thought that in time to come I could 
find employment for the daughter too. In short, 
I told le pere that I would place the girl at a good 
school, give her an excellent education, and take 
upon myself to provide for her handsomely when 
she was of a proper age. They were beside them¬ 
selves with joy and gratitude. The girl has grown 
up as accomplished as she is lovely, her education 
is finished, to-morrow I take her from school—” 

4< And you will crown your work, and repay 
yourself with usury for all the good you have done to 
those worthy people, by marrying the sweet girl ?” 

44 He burst into a horse-laugh. 4 Marrying 1’ 
cried he, at last, 44 why, my dear Adolphe, you 
must be mad ! Marry a girl whose father is my 
servant?’ 

44 I began now to comprehend his villany ; but, 
like a fool as I was, I thought to make him ashamed 
of it. I need hardly tell you I did not succeed ; 
and, owing to my imprudent warmth, I lost the 
opportunity of learning who the father is, other¬ 
wise I should have given him notice of the vile 
intentions of his supposed benefactor.” 

At that moment the porter of the house in which 
I lodge asked permission to speak to me. lie was 
going to retire when he saw a gentleman with me; 
but I told him he might speak before my friend. 
I must observe that Ptre Robert was a great fa¬ 
vourite of mine: he is one of the few I have found 
whose conduct was calculated to redeem the name 
of Porter from the general odium in which it is 
held. I had never found Pere Robert gossiping 
in his lodge with the servants of the lodgers, nor 
troubling himself about their affairs. Then his de¬ 
portment was perfectly civil and respectful, with¬ 
out the least tincture of servility; and I was con¬ 
vinced he had a good heart, from the many little 
services I knew he rendered to Mademoiselle Mer- 
cier, a very old and very cross inhabitant of our 
sixth story, who I feel certain neither paid him 
with money nor fair words. But to go back to my 
story— 

44 Sit down, sit down, Pere Robert,” cried I, as 
he stood with his hat in his hand. Seeing he he¬ 
sitated, I thought he had perhaps some favour to 
ask me ; and I was going to tell Adolphe to leave 
us, when Pere Robert, guessing, I believe by my 
look, what I was going to say, prevented it by ex¬ 
claiming, 44 Ah! Monsieur, 1 am come to take the 
liberty of telling you something whic i has made 
roe the happiest man in the world.” 

44 1 am truly glad to hear it.” 

44 You know our landlord, Monsieur ?” 

44 No: 1 am not acquainted with him.” 

“True; I forgot you had not been very long 
hare. Well it is he—may Heaven reward him!— 
that has made me happy. But, before I tell you 
how, I must show you something that I want to 
ask you, Monsieur, if you would be so good as to 
tell me, whether you think it would be too bold of 
me to offer him to-morrow.” Taking a small box 
from under his arm, he drew from it a group of 
statuettes of the finest marble: it represented an 
old man, in whose features I could easily recognise 


his own, and a very young girl; both were appa¬ 
rently about to kneel before a gentleman, who pre¬ 
vented them by holding a hand of each. Adolphe 
and I exchanged a look, unperceived by Robert. 

44 You wish to give this to your landlord ?” 

44 Yes, Monsieur, if you did not think it would 
be too bold, when you have heard my reasons. 
Six years ago I was starving in the streets; I 
knew not where to turn for a morsel of bread for 
my poor child and myself. Well, a gentleman 
spoke to our landlord, who gave me immediately 
the place of porter here. Most thankful I was to 
him ; but that is nothing io what he has done 
since. He placed my daughter at one of the first 
schools in Paris, saying that he would give her the 
education of a duchess, and would place her in a 
situation above her hopes. lie has not said what 
it is to be; but I am sure, as he is such a great 
gentleman, he will get her a place in some grand 
family as a governess. I shall know that to¬ 
morrow ; for he means to take her from school, 
and settle her immediately. He told me to-day 
that he should give Agnes and me our New-Years’ 
gift to-morrow. Oh 1 Monsieur, do you think he 
would be offended if I was to place this group in 
his chamber, that he might see it the first thing 
when he awoke in the morning ?” 

I cannot paint the poor fellow’s horror and 
astonishment when Adolphe and myself revealed 
the truth to him ; it was with difficulty we could 
get him to believe it. When he was at last con¬ 
vinced that his pretended benefactor was a wretch, 
he was almost in despair. 

44 Oh ! my child,” cried he, 44 my poor Agnes, 
what is to become of her ? How can she ever earn 
a livelihood by the hard labour that must now be 
her lot.” 

44 She can and may earn it in innocence and 
peace,” cried Adolpe, 44 doubt not that with the 
education she has received, she can get honest 
bread for herself and you too. My connections 

are not like those of Mr. B-, but though in a 

much more humble sphere, I can and will be use¬ 
ful to you. You look distrustingly, my friend, 
and I can scarcely wonder at it, but remember, all 
men are not monsters.” 

If a doubt remained on the mind of Pere Ro¬ 
bert, it was dissipated the next day by the iu- 

famous B-, who finding both him and his 

daughter proof to all the offers with which he tried 
to tempt them both, discharged him on the spot. 
As the poor fellow had expended all his little 
savings in the New Year’s Gift, which, it is need¬ 
less to say, he did not now dream of presenting, 
he would, but for Adolphe and myself, have been 
again reduced to penury. 

1 was pleased to see, that severe as the blow 
must have been to Agnes, she exerted herself with 
the greatest fortitude to comfort her father. Al¬ 
though she was too modest and humble to avow it, 
I am certain that the villain had led her to believe 
he meant to marry her; and in truth she was a 
girl that any man might be proud to make his 
wife. She had profited well by the education 
given her, and through our exertions, for Adolphe 
entered with heart and soul into the business, she 
might have got a very respectable situation as a 
governess, but she declared that if it were possible 
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lo gain even the roost scanty subsistence for her 
fattier and herself she would not leave him. Pro¬ 
vidence has rewarded her pious cares, for after a 
short but arduous struggle, she has acquired se¬ 
veral pupils rich enough to remunerate her talents 
ns they deserve. Her beauty and amiable conduct 
so captivated Adolphe that he would have married 
her long ago, but though her heart pleaded in his 
favour, she rejected him for some time, and only 
consented at last on condition that she might still 
pursue her profession. Adolphe, who when he 
made his proposals, stipulated that her father 
should live with them, assured her there was no 
occasion for it, as his income was quite sufficient 
(or them all, but Agnes has carried her point, and 
'Pcre Robert, the happiest of fathers, presented 
Adolphe last New Year’s Day, with the most 
precious gift a father could bestow, the hand of his 
virtuous and lovely daughter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L.—We shall be glad to hear from this corres¬ 
pondent. 

Hero —Has, we hope, ere this received a com¬ 
munication from us. 

M. N. C.—The wretched lines sent by this cor¬ 
respondent ore declined. 

J. M. It.—The poem shall appear, though we do 
not like the subject for a light magazine. 

Ci.audink.—T he translation shall appear; yes, 
she is right in the conjecture at the end of her note. 

Mowbray. —Will find no reason to complain. 

Cai.ais. —Our correspondents are thanked. 

Clara. —Is duly received and thanked. 

Sigma. —Wo shall hayemuch pleasure in inserting 
the poem sent by this correspondent. 

D. F. T.—The lines on her Majesty are very 
loyal, but the poetry is not equal to the intention ; 
their insertion would not '* prosper” the writer. 

Mrs. W. Q., Paris. —Received, and accepted with 
thanks. 

Rycroft R.—Is on our accepted list. 

Mary II.—The poems sent by this lady shall 
have a place in our pages. 

Ella. —Will see the article is not neglected. 

Mary.—T he poem shall appear. 

Naoimh. —Has our thanks, and shall receive our 
best attention. 

Maria’s “ Bonnie blue eye” shall ere long glance 
from our pages. 

Cleon.— The articles are on our accepted list. 

Clementina. —The tale shall ere long appear. 

Blanche.— Shall be inserted or receive a definite 
reply in our next number. 

X. Y. Z.—The tradition shall be used. 

T’s and I’s.—The Editress will feel greatly obliged 
if her ladv correspondents will cross their T’s and 
dot their I's; it will greatly facilitate the perusal 
of the MSS. confided to her inspection. N.B. Long 
tails to \'*s and G’s ore requested to be cur-tailed os 
much as possible. 

J. S., King’s Square.—The article is left at the 
office for the author. 

J. W. B.—The lines on Spring, dated February, 
did not reach us till the end of April—too late to 
use—at least this season ! 

E. H. B.—The verses shall appear. 

J. R. B. —The poems are on our accepted list, but 
we cannot decypher the date of place. 


Dara.— The poems will appear. 

J. P. G-s.—The poem is accepted. 

A. C. R.—The MS. is left at the office as re¬ 
quested. We must repeat our request, for the one- 
hundredth time, that correspondents will keep copies 
of short articles and poems, as we will not in future 
undertake to return them. The reading the packets 
of letters we receive every month, is quite enough 
without having the trouble to enclose, seal, and 
address them back again. We respectfully hope 
our readers will take this hint. 

Addresses. —The Editress requests persons who re¬ 
quire private answers, to give at least such an address 
as may find them ; several letters have been returned, 
to the Editress, from the vague direction given; 
for instance. Charlotte-street, King William-street, 
Queen-street, when there are twenty of the name in 
the metropolis, is too vague to hope to find the per¬ 
sons so dating their communications. We often 
incur the imputation of neslect when the fault does 
not rest with ourselves, but arises from some such 
cause as we have named. 

Jane S., Liverpool.—The tale last sent will not 
suit the work for which it is intended. 

Danw. — We have received a communication 
from the person thus signing himself, enclosing 
a copy of verses, purporting to be original, but which 
wo can shew him in print , and long since published 
by the late J. II. Bailey ; wequotethe first verse for 
our reader’s remembrance, M On the author’s being 
accused of being always in good spirits :—” 

“ Oh ! do not suppose that ray hours 
Are always unclouded and gay, 

And that thorns never mix with the flowers 
Which fortune has strewn in my way. 

The poem first appeared in a work called " The 
British Stage,” about the year 1819. Danw will see 
we can give him all the particulars! How persons 
can have the impudence to attempt to play sneb 
tricks we know not. We advise the good people of 
Camai'von to be on the look out, as the person who 
would do this would steal a silver spoon ! 

E. and M. W.—One only of the poems can we 
decypher. Cross writing will not do for the press. 

Harriett. —We will peruse the peems, ana some 
will probably appear. 

Luchetia II.—The articles came to hand too late 
in the month to be read. They shall receive our best 
attention. 

Matilda,— We regret the pretty Spring poem did 
not reach us in time to be inserted in season. 

G. M. S.—It is impossible for us to judge of a 
• story by the scrap sent as a specimen ; but from that 
specimen we feel inclined to say it would not suit. 

Maria G.—Shall hear from us. 

Waiter Smith. —The same. 

27tb April. —Many other letters are lying on our 
desk, but it is too near the close of the month to 
allow us to peruse and answer them in the present 
number. 


All Communications, Reviews of New Boohs , £fc., to 
be addressed to the Editress, care of Mr. Jenkinson, 
No. 24, Nor folk-street, Strand, where alone comma - 
nicotians for this Work will in future be received, post 
paid. 


Office, No. 24, Norfolk-street, Strand: sold by 
Berger, Holywell-street ; Steele, Paternoster- 
row ; and by all Booksellers in Town and Coun¬ 
ty- _ 


Printed by Joseph Rogcrson, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Mornino Dresses.—Sittino Fiourb.— Foulard rob# 
striped in two shades of green, a half high cortage r and 
demi large sleeve. The 6kirt is trimmed with two bias 
tucks. Embroidered muslin cannou , made high and 
descending in a point before and behindj it is bordered 
with Mechlin lace, and trimmed with a pelerine en¬ 
circled by two rows of lace; loops of shaded pink 
ribbon on the shouldere, and in the centre of the front, 
complete the trimming. Chapeau of white pou de Sous, 
the brim of moderate size, descending low at the ears, 
and turning round the back of the crown; it is bordered 
in front by a double rdche of a new form, and the in¬ 
terior trimmed with a damask rose on each side; a 
single Hick* encircles the bottom of the crown, it is 


terminated on one side by a bouquet ef roses of different 
hues; brides of white ribbon complete the trimming. 

Standino Fioure.— Dress of one of the new summer 
silks, figured aud shaded in groseille and eau de Danube. 
The corsage is made high, and with a little fulness. 
Bishop's sleeve, the top trimmed with a volan headed 
by a bouiUonnte; a single Bounce encircles the border, 
it is headed by a bcuillonnie , which is surmounted by a 
row of dents de loup ; the ceinture of ribbon shaded in 
the oolours of the dress, is tied in front in short bows 
and long ends. Point lace cuffs and collar, the latter 
finished in front with loops similar to those on the 
canesau ef the first figure. The chapeau g ives a front 
view of the one above described, y 

























FASHIONS FOR JUNE 


DESCRIPTION OF 

Public Promenade Dresses. — First Figure.— 
Pelisse of lavender bloom grot de Naples , the corsage 
high behind, but moderately open in front, is made tight 
to the shape, with a shawl pelerine bordered by a trim¬ 
ming of the same material, arranged in a wreath of 
coquet of a very novel description; this trimming de¬ 
scends down each side of the front of the skirt in the 
form of a broken cone, increasing in size as it approaches 
the bottom. The sleeve tight and plain at top, descends 
very full nearly to the wrist, where it is terminated by 
a band. Lace cuff of a round form. Bonnet of green 
grot d’Afrique. a small round brim, the interior deco¬ 
rated in a light style with tulle and flowers, and the 
edge bordered with a puffed trimming; the exterior is 
ornamented with green and white shaded ribbon, and a 
marabout plume, in which the two colours are com¬ 
bined. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

Second Figure. —Pelisse robe of pou do Sole brocht, 
it is a white ground figured in green, the corsage tight 
to the shape, high behind, but descending in the demi 
cceur style in front, is trimmed with a row of lace falling 
over, and set on with moderate fulness. The corsage is 
fastened before by a row of gold buttons down the 
centre. Tight sleeve ornamented with a cuff and man- 
cheron of novel form, both trimmed with gold buttons. 
A row of bouilUmn6e , interspersed with gold buttons, 
goes down the front of the skirt Bonnet of very pale 
pink grot de Tours glacd de blanc , the crown is placed 
quite horizontally and small, the brim of moderate size, 
and descending low on the cheeks; the interior is lightly 
trimmed with wild flowers, the exterior is decorated 
with a lace drapery, a gerbe of fruit blossoms and foliage, 
and a knot and brides of ribbon corresponding with the 
bonnet 
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JUNE, 1840. 


ORIGINAL COM M UN [CATIONS, 

CONSISTING OF TALES, ROMANCES, ANECDOTES, 
AND POETRY. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ST. MARY'S. • 

BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

What frill your memory bring ?— 

Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 

And hopes now numbered with the dead ! % 

L. E. L. 

I remember many years ago spending a very 

happy week with an old schooi-fellow at-. 

When the weather permitted—and somehow the 
sun seemed to shine more frequently then—we 
had our boating parties; or, what I loved better 
still, used to wander away into the cool shady 
woods and copses to gather blackberries and wild 
flowers. And at night we would, lie, in most 
luxurious idleness, upon the soft grass, beneath 
the bright moon, and repeat all the poetry we 
could, and the sadder it was the better we liked it. 

The day before that fixed for my return there 
was to be a large party given, preparations for 
which had been going on for some lime; and 
as the evening approached, little else was done or 
talked df. 

It was a calm bright morning when Erskine 
and I stole away from the bustle and excitemcqt 
which pervaded our usually quiet establishment, 
with a determination to enjoy a few hours of peace. 
Hitherto our rambles had been strictly confined 
to the most delightful part of the country, over 
heath and greenwood; but, as it was to be the lust 
day of my visit, I resolved to see something of the 
village itself: and accordingly we directed our 
steps towards the centre of civilization, High 
Street. What village, be it ever so remote, does 
not possess a street of that name—the central mart 
in which if any little article can be procured we 
must seek it? Here the principal tradesmen take 
up their abodes, from the haberdasher with his 
smart show of London goods, to the little chand¬ 
ler’s shop where you can scarcely ask for a thing 
which they do not sell. And a little apart, but 
not quite out of the general thoroughfare, up a 
flight of scrupulously white steps, surmounted by 
a green door with a brass plate, you are sure to 
find the village JEsculapius. Having passed all 


this, we came to some detached cottage residences, 
which stood few and far between; and, following 
the windings of a narrow lane, a board at the 
commencement of which tells you that it leads to 
thf. church, we came to a low white building, 
not nearly so large as many of the adjoining houses, 
and dilapidated by time and neglect. 

“ Why it is rather rickety to be sure, your 
honour, said a farmer-looking lad, in answer to 
Erskine’s inquiries on the subject; “ but we 
reckon that it will last on till the new one is 
finished.” 

“You are going to have a new church then, 1 * 
said Erskine. 

“ Please God we are, but somehow I have my 
doubts. However, if your honour and the young 
lady like to walk on as far as the old manor-house, 
exactly opposite to it stands St. Mary’s; and, un¬ 
finished as it is, it’s worth seeing I promise you.” 

“ How came the building to be named before it 
was completed ?” asked I. 

“ It was a whim of the old squire, who’s dead 
and gone, that it should be called after his daugh¬ 
ter Miss Mary; and as his money paid for it, he'd 
a right to have it christened what he liked. And 
as for Miss Mary being a saint, if ever there was 
one on earth, it’s she, and her father know’d it. 
God have pity on her, poor young thing J” 

We found little difficulty in following the boy’s 
direction, and half an hour’s good walking brought 
us to St. Mary’s. The first view, in spite of 
props and scaffolding, was startling and magni¬ 
ficent ; and the longer you stood and gazed upon 
it the more you felt inclined to coincide in the 
opinion of the Rev. Orville Dewy, that architec¬ 
ture is a language as truly as sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, and appeals as forcibly to the imagination. I 
am not sufficiently skilled in the art to be able to 
tell exactly in what style it was built, whether it 
was Gothic or Ionic, 1 only saw that it was beau¬ 
tiful!—and, connected as it afterwards became 
with the fearful tragedy I am about to relate, the 
scene of tliat morning will never be effaced from 
my memory. 

Erskine was in raptures, and after walking 
round it and viewing it from every direction, we 
were about to enler, when one of the workmen 
told us that it was not allowed. At this moment 
a young roan who was standing just inside bending 
over a paper, on which he was rapidly sketching 
several ornamental figures, looked up and bee* 

> koned us toadvaoce. Erskine thanked bim for 
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liis courtesy, and began examining ti e interior 
with a critical eye; but J confess from that mo¬ 
ment my attention wandered, and I have since 
regretted that I saw so little of that singularly 
fated place. 

The object of my curiosity had again bent over 
his drawing, and from the place where I stood I 
could command a full view of his classical and 
statue-like profile, with its high brow, arched nose, 
and compressed and rigid lips, on which sorrow 
seemed struggling to conceal itself under the mask 
of a cold and blighting scorn. Thick masses of 
raven hair clustered over his forehead in heavy 
curls, but a shade of premature silver had stolen 
away their brightness. He was young, I thought, 
to have such hair; and yet I had heard that it 
would turn grey in a single night through grief, 
and such proved to have been the case with him. 

Having satisfied his curiosity, Erskine returned 
to where 1 stood. 

“ Whoever designed this place must have had 
extraordinary talent,” said he; “ but I doubt he 
wants experience.” 

My eyes were still fixed upon the being who 
had so powerfully arrested ray attention, and I 
marked a deep flush steal over his white cheek. 

“ Might 1 have the benefit of your observations, 
sir ?” he asked, after a few moments’ pause; and, 
as he looked up, the summer sun streaming in 
through the painted glass shed a strange light over 
his beautiful countenance, and he seemed to me a 
fit inhabitant for such a place as that he now stood 
in. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Erskine. “ In the 
first place, this roof, with its exquisite and gorge¬ 
ous carving, is too heavy ; and I can perceive that, 
in one place the wall has bulged slightly out, 
sufficiently demonstrating its inability to support 
the enormous weight assigned to it.” 

The young man clasped his hands over his eyes, 
as if to shut out some fearful vision, and after a 
pause said calmly, 

“ You are right, sir: I thank you.” 

“ This must be attended to,” said Erskine. 

“ It shall!” replied the stranger. And we re¬ 
turned home, well satisfied with the result of our 
morning’s walk. 

During the few moments that we spent to¬ 
gether before the arrival of company, 1 related 
what had occurred. 

“ Why it was Sidney Doran himself that you 

saw,” said Mrs.-, ** the gentleman under 

whose superintendence the whole has been de¬ 
signed and built. Poor Sidney 1 be will be here 
to-night, much as he dislikes company. I made 
such a point of his coming, that he could not refuse 
me. It is wrong for him to seclude himself so 
much as he does. But as you appear to be inte¬ 
rested about him, some day I will tell you his 
history: and a very sad one it is.” 

“ But I leave to-morrow,” said I. 

“ Well, then, one of the girls shall write it out, 
and send it to you.” 

At this moment the entrance of visitors broke 
up the couversation; and it was many years be¬ 
fore my kind friend found leisure to fulfil her pro¬ 
mise ; not until the subject of it had worked out 
his own doom } and was at rest. 


Among Mrs.-*s guests there was one who 

particularly struck my fancy. She was tall and 
queen-like; but over all her regal beauty there 
was such a shade of desolation, if I may be al¬ 
lowed the expression, that it almost made you 
weep to look at her. It was Mary Alvenly, or 
St. Mary, as I have always loved to call her. Mr. 

; Doran did not arrive until late; and, after bow- 
i ing to the company, he walked straight up to her, 
and whispered a few common-place inquiries after 
her health, as though the sight of her had taken 
away his voice; to which she replied coldly and 
calmly — so much so indeed that I think I should 
have hated her, had I not seen that, as she looked 
wistfully after his retreating form, her eyes were 
full of tears. 1 

Although neither danced, they kept scrupulously 
apart: he leaning against the door, with a look of 
vacant wretchedness, and she talking, ;ind even 
laughing, but doing both like one asleep; and I 
doubt not but they found the evening a long and 
weary one, although many remember it as one of 
( the merriest in tlieir lives,—but a light heart makes 
mirth for itself. 

The following day I returned home; and years 
afterwards, when the events of my stay, although 
unforgotten, were waning fainter and fainter upon 
my memory, the subjoined sketch vividly recalled 
to my mind the recollection of St. Mary’s. 

It is rarely that children, when left to follow the 
bent of their own inclinations, do not in some way 
or other develope the peculiar turn of their minds 
and intellects; and such indications should always 
be carefully attended to, and followed up if pos¬ 
sible. No one who watched Sidney Doran, sur¬ 
rounded by his miniature plans and models, would 
have thought of making him anything but an ar¬ 
chitect, and au architect he accordingly became. 
Poor Sidney! his strange beauty and his early 
developed talents were his ultimate destruction. 
He had studied his profession but a short time, 
when a young nobleman, attracted by his appear¬ 
ance, proposed taking him abroad with him, that 
he might have an opportunity of seeing architec¬ 
ture in all its beauty and simplicity. They were 
to visit the classic shores of Greece and Rome, and 
extend their researches into every land which con¬ 
tained anything worthy the attention of the artist 
or the poet. The offer was too tempting to be 
refused ; and, after an absence of many years, 
Sidney Doran returned to his native place, too old 
and too proud to study the only thing which he 
wanted to make him perfect in his noble profes¬ 
sion—its rudiments. 4 

The feme of the young architect arrived before 
him, and induced Mr. Alvenley to send for him 

into-, and place iu his hands the entire super- 

intendance of a new church, which he proposed 
building at his own expense. Perhaps the old 
man was a little proud of having been the first to 
ive Sidney Doran an opportunity of displaying 
is talents; and certain it is that, as the building 
advanced, he grew more and more satisfied with 
his own sagacity. 

It was impossible for Sidney to remain long in 
the society of the gentle Mary Alvenley without 
loving her, nor was she the sort of person to love 
in vain. Her father saw at a glance bow things 
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had turned out; and, after some consideration, 
determined to let them take their own course. 
For if the young architect was not exactly such a 
match as his beautiful heiress might have ex¬ 
pected, he had every prospect of becoming rich, 
not only in the worldly sense of the term, but rich 
in an undying fame. Besides, they loved each 
other ; and that he wisely considered to be the 
great thing needful in a married life, as that alone 
would enable them to bear everything that might 
befol them without a repining thought. Mean¬ 
while months glided on like days, the only record 
of which arose before the admiring eyes of the 
young girl like a fairy palace, although she sighed 
as each new beauty brought it nearer to com¬ 
pletion. 

The day it was finished the old man summoned 
them both into his study, and placing the hand of 
the happy and conscious girl in that of her lover, 
blessed them both with a faltering voice. 

“ I intend,” said he, M to have the church con¬ 
secrated by the name of St. Mary ; and I hope I 
shall live to see your hands joined together at that 
altar which Sidney has taken such pains to render 
so fit and beautiful a shrine to dedicate to God." 

Mary flung herself into her father’s arms, and 
her wordless happiness found vent in tears and 
caresses, while Sidney Doran knelt before them, 
and poured forth his thanks in the eloquent lan¬ 
guage which the heart invariably dictates. But it 
was strange that, after her father and lover had left 
her, Mary should cover her face with her hands, 
and shudder with a suddeu fear that stole over 
her, in the midst of her deep happiness, like a 
storm in summer, an undefined presentiment of 
coming evil. 

That day the last props were to be removed 
from the new church, and Sidney Doran was busy 
Superintending the workmen and conversing with 
his kind patron, who sat upon the steps leading 
(0 the altar, when he received a summons from 
Mary. Poor Mary ! she did not well know why 
she had sent for him back, but she felt wretched, 
and bowed as it were to the earth widi a sick and 
strange fear. The old man looked after him with 
a smile, as he departed to obey the mandate, and 
then relapsed into silence. It might he that his 
mind had wandered back into ihe past, and that 
with its blessed memories the lapse of weary years 
that had gone by since then was forgotten. 

The distance from the new church to the manor- 
house, which commands a distinct view of it is 
not great, and the hand of the impatient lover was 
on the knocker, when he heard a strange rumbling 
noise, like an earthquake afar off, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a shock that made the very ground be¬ 
neath him tremble: and, turning round, he, for 
the first time, distinctly saw from the place where 
he stood the fair smiling corn-fields and the long 
line of distant hills. St. Mary's was gone!—and 
a heap of ruins, the falling of which had diowned 
the last cry of human agony, and fear alone re¬ 
mained ! 

The whole of that day, and throughout the long 
fearful night that succeeded it, did the miserable 
Doran assist in clearing away the ruins, in order 
to work out a passage to that spot where it was 
imagined that the body of his unfortunate patron 


would be found ; anil bis unnatural calmness 
seemed stranger and more affecting than the fran¬ 
tic sorrow of his betrothed, whose wild cries thrilled 
into the hearts of the horror-stricken workmen, as 
they laboured at their awful task. The sun was 
breaking over the distant hills, and the red torches 
had began to burn dim in the coming light of day, 
when a faint groan fell on the strained ear of Sid¬ 
ney Doran, and a wild vain hope sprung up in his 
heart. 

In another hour they had penetrated to the very 
spot from whence the souna proceeded, and the 
poor old man was borne home, with every limb 
more or less mangled, but still alive and suffering. 
They laid him on his bed, and Mary came down 
and stood without shuddering by his side—from 
that hour her heart seemed to have been turned 
into stone. 

" Sidney," said the dying man, as the wailing 
of his uncontrollable agony fell upon his ear, and 
broke through the stillness that was fast stealing 
over his senses, “ come here—God bless aud com¬ 
fort you, my poor boy : it was not your fault, it 
was his will.—Nearer, Sidney—nearer—we will 
have a St. Mary’s yet!—It is my last command 
—and you shall build it.—You will know better 
next time. Mary—my child, I said I would see 
you a bride at that altar—his bride—let it be so 
still—and, if it is permitted, my spirit shall yet 
hover over and protect you both !—Mary—you 
forgive him ?—I am old—very old—I could not 
have lived much longer anyhow.— Do your hear 
me, Mary?” 

But the girl stood cold and immoveable, shrink¬ 
ing writhingly away from the supplicating glance 
of her lover. Even there she refused her forgive¬ 
ness ; and those who looked on the shattered face 
and quivering form of that dying man could 
scarcely blame her. 

He died!—the good—the charitable—the mur¬ 
dered !—died with the hand of his destroyer fast 
locked in his, and words of peace and pardon upon 
his lips. And yet he was less to be pitied than 
those two desolate hearts that he left behind to 
wither and break. 

For weeks afterwards the life of Sidney Doran 
was despaired of, and he thought that his wild 
prayers for death were answered; but it was not 
to be. Through the unremitting attentions of his 
mother, who came down to nurse and soothe him, 
he at length recovered; but became from that time 
a changed and spirit-broken man. The fatal re¬ 
sult of his first attempt was not so great a draw¬ 
back to his fame as might have been expected. 
The blame was laid everywhere but on biro, and 
the memory of that beautiful and fated church 
survived its ruin. Many were the offers he re¬ 
ceived from different noblemen; but, faithful to 
the dying wish of his benefactor, he refused them 
all, and, revolting as the task was, set himself re¬ 
solutely to work to rebuild that which he designed 
as a monument to the memory of its noble founder. 
But fearfully and suddenly as he had been awaken¬ 
ed to the humiliating consciousness of his own want 
of experience, the proud mind of Sidney Doran 
lerit itself to the various sophistries which exone¬ 
rated him from all blame in the affair, although he 
bowed in secret beneath the shame and remorse 
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which a conviction of their fallacy awakened in his I 
mind. It was a wild—a distaut hope, but it some¬ 
times occurred to him that in time Mary might be 
brought to believe them; and, instead of seeking 
for some person whose practical knowledge might 
assist bis own exquisite taste, he again commenced 
the undertaking unsupported, and assisted only by 
workmen who, without an opinion or idea of their 
own, were contented to follow his directions im¬ 
plicitly. He feared that an opposite line of con¬ 
duct would be a tacit acknowledgment of his own 
inability to proceed without aid, besides he had 
seen his error, and would avoid it in future. 

On his recovery, he called upon Mary, at her 
own request, and received her slow measured as¬ 
surances of perfect forgiveness; but the look and 
toue in which they were uttered chilled his very 
heart, and he would much rather have endured her 
silence, or even her reproaches. From that hour 
she never sought to avoid him, and her passionless 
expressions of esteem or her cold indifference com¬ 
pleted the punishment of the miserable architect. 

Years past on, and once again the walls of St. 
Mary’s stood proudly forth, exciting the wonder 
and admiration of all who beheld them. But no 
one marvelled to see Mary’s cold averted eye; for 
if it was a record of her lover’s genius, it was also 
one of her father’s death. 

About this time there was a ball given by a 
neighbouring gentleman, on the occasion of his 
only son’s coming of age, and Mary went to it. 
The evening was warm and close; and, pushing 
back the muslin curtains, she stepped from the 
glittering ball-room into a calm moonlight balcony, 
and, sitting down, leant her head upon her hands, 
and wept. 

It was a strange sight to behold that young girl, 
with her gemmed and braided hair, and her sad 
pale face vying in whiteness with her robe—to 
mark the flowers upon her dress, the flashing of 
her many diamonds, and then to listen to her low 
heart-breaking sobs. But they were hushed all of 
a sudden by the sound of voices. A young couple 
had taken possesston of the seat in the recess of 
the window, and the low passionate whisper of 
the man, and the faint laugh and arch replies of 
the girl, or her still more eloquent silence, re¬ 
minded her of happier days. Presently they 
moved away, and their places were occupied by 
two gentlemen. 

“ So, St. Mary’s is once more finished,” said 
one. 

“ Aye, so they say,” replied his companion. 
“ The props are to be removed to-morrow ; and 
Doran, who after all is a noble fellow, has ex¬ 
pressed his determination to let no one run any 
risk but himself.” 

“ But there is no danger, surely ?” 

“ I should hope not; but a young gentleman, 
who came down from London in the spring, and 
who knows something about it, expressed a fear 
that all was not right. His suggestions have been 
strictly attended to, and everything is no doubt 
safe. But poor Doran cannot forget the past; and, 
with a self-devoted ness that has something roman¬ 
tic in it, will await the trial at the steps of the new 
altar, the very place where poor old Alvenly was 
found ” 


** Well, now that his task is completed, I hope 
lie will be persuaded to go abroad,” said the other, 
“ or i shall begin to fear not 'only for his health 
but for his very life, so much has the death of his 
patron and the coldness of his betrothed affected 
him.” 

Mary heard no more, a faint sickness stole over 
her, and when she again recovered all was silent. 
On re-entering the ball-room, she found that 
nearly all the guest* had departed. 

The following morning Sidney Doran entered 
the church with a lighter heart than he had known 
since he had last doue so upon a similar occasion, 
and, fastening the door after him, knelt before the 
altar, and bowed down his head in prayer. Pre¬ 
sently the tread of a light step aroused him, and 
Mary, pale and smiling on him through her tears, 
stood by his side. 

“ You here!” he said wildly. 

“ And why not?—Sidney, you were not wont to 
shrink from me thus. Have you so forgotten the 
last words of my poor father, and how he bade us 
kneel here together and invoke his blessing?—or 
have I,” she added, in a sweeter tone, “ offended 
you by my unnatural pride—-my seeming coldness 
beyond all hope of forgiveness?” 

“ Mary,” exclaimed the bewildered lover, “do 
I dream?” But her smile reassured him; and, 
flinging his arms around her, he imprinted a long 
burning kiss upon her pale forehead. 

At this moment the sound of the workmen out¬ 
side fell heavily on their ears, and Sidney Doran 
started wildly up. 

“They are following my directions, and remov¬ 
ing the props and scaffolding. Mary, dare you 
remain, after the wretched proof you have received 
of my want of skill r ' 

“ I dare be anywhere with you,” said the girl, 
clinging to him. And, in the confident pride of 
his heart, the lover had no fear. 

One by one the supports of the building were 
removed. And Mary s head still rested carelessly 
on his shoulder, while she confessed, in a whisper, 
all the long struggle between her love and pride, 
and listened to his passionate vows. But, as the 
sounds from without ceased, the lovers became 
suddenly silent. The church was left to its owu 
strength!—the test of the artist was come,—and he 
gazed around, with a proud and triumphant glance, 
on the glorious productions of his taste and skill, 
when a sudden cry from Mary awakened him from 
his ambitious dream. The walls reeled and tot¬ 
tered—the exquisitely carved pillars rocked to 
and fro, beneath the mighty weight of that giant 
roof—but he saw only the white horror-stricken 
face of her whom his love had destroyed. 

“ Fly !” shrieked the wretched man. u The 
door is fastened, but you may yet escape by the 
vestry!—Fly !—Oh God! it will be too late!” 

“ It is too late,” murmured the girl, in a low 
clear voice. “ Into his hands I commend my 
spirit!” 

The roof at this instant fell heavily, affording a 
momentary glimpse of the blue sunny heavens— 
and then inclosing them in fearful darkness and 
a lingering and horrible death! 
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TO 

And I have met thee, where the bright array 
Of youth and beauty gathered o’er the scene; 
Amidst the gladness of the light and gay, 

I saw thee, and I felt my heart had been 
The fond Idolatorof all that now 

I gazed on in the fulness of its bloom. 

The sculptured beauty of thy stainless brow, 

Tby smile undimmed by shadow or by gloom ; 

The buoyancy of step, whose fairy ftUl 
Awoke a thrilling echo in my heart; 

The ringing music of thy tones, which all 
The strains of gladness could not bid depart; 
These were around me. Oh thou fearful thing, 
Thou sensitive, yet reckless heart of man ; 
Haunting itself with fragile hopes, which ding 
Its sweetest halo; trembling yet to scan 
The vague delights, the untold tears that glide 
O'er the dark surface of its troubled tide. 

A fair girl was beside me, and sbe leant 
All gracefully upon my arm for rest; 

Her cheek was flushed, her large dark eyes were 
bent 

Upon the ground; and the fair band that pressed 
The refuge that it sought, trembled upon my own. 

And she was beautiful, at least till then 
My heart had deemed her so—but now each grace 
Unheeded passed, and the soft tones in vain 
Fell on my heart, but found no resting place ; 

There was another 'midst that festal throng. 

And she woe lovely too; though to her cheek. 

And her soft eyes, deep calmness might belong. 
Tbe traits that sorrow’s touching home bespeak, 
Mine own sweet sister, best and kindest still, 
Where shall I And a love that ere can bring 
Unto my heart the peace thine could instil 1 
Oh! to thy tenderness 1 still mnst cling, 

And if my yearning heart, In its unrest, 

Seeketh a stranger, not a dearer home, 

W r here shall it find so true, so fond a breast. 

To which with all its sorrows it may come 1 
But yet my heart forgot that thou wert nigh. 
Turned from the kindred love of other days; 

To muse upon a vision, and to sigh, 

For one light heart, that followed through the maze, 
Tbe gladsome dance, os free as tbe young breath 
Of the light zephyr of the laughiug spring ; 

To gaze upon her loveliness, and wreathe 
Around my heart tbe phantom hopes which cling 
Unto our youth. I sought her not, nor stiove 
To wake within her heart one dreamy sigh. 

Or breathe tbe deep emotions of a love, 

Which was a passage in my destiny. 

Edward Kennedy Silvester. 


THE RETURNED PICTURE. 

BY MR8. EDWARD THOMAS. 

Death's icy band is on my brow, 

And colder on my heart ; 

Telling in bitt'rest lsnguage now. 

That we are doom'd to part. 

Then take thy picture back again, 
(Warm with my latest tear;^ 

To part with it is atl the pain 
I now can suffer here! 

When first it met my eager kiss, 

(Glowing with hope and love, * 

I questioned if n greater bliss 
Was in yon Heav'n above. 


Oh! how in gazing on that face, 
(Dimm'd with ecstatic tears \) 

My forward-looking eye could trace 
Troops of such happy years! 

Its all a cheat, a dream, a lie—- 
Scarce one alas 1 has fled. 

Ere Death has closed that doting eye. 
And number’d me as dead 5 
Yet clings each fleeting thought to thee, 
Though ha 8 t'ning to tbe grave ; 

And ere my fev'rish spirit’s free, 
Another boon would crave— 

Let not tbe lip of tby uew love 
Press those of this dear shade; 

I could not rest in bliss above : 

The jealous thing sbe made. 

No, let it be, though sbe is dear, 

Ay, dear as I have been! 

Tbe silent witness of that tear, 

That falls by all unseen, 

For one who loved most true in life, 
And better loved in death! 

W ho ’mid its agonising strife, 

Bless’d thee with her last breath! 


A MORAL LESSON. 

Behold bow brightly yonder sky 
Reflected shines within tbe lake ; 

Yet fleecy mists rise, floatingly, 

O’er tbe clear space, a lesson take 
From this to tell, that life's long sea 
Shines not for ever tranquilly 1 
Now Morning wakens, and all fair 
The Summer breezes to it oling; 

And painted insects to tbe air 

The sportive fishes upwards biing; 

Tbe waves ore calm, the winds are light— 
For sea-born flowers there is no blight. 

But hark ! to end this gentleness. 

An angry spirit waves his wing, 

And summons from each cloud’s recess 
The blasts, that long lay slumbering;— 
The waves rise rough—ah! do but look 
U pon the sea’s transformed book! 

Tis so with Life ! its cares unbind 
The peaceful wreaths that steep tbe soul 
In blissful dreams,—and Hope, behind 
Is left to die;—for sin's controul 
Hath bid it perish in the dust:— 

Oh! do not place on Earth thy trust! 

Calder Campbell. 


THE OLD GREY STONE. 


BY JAMES BRUTON, AUTHOR OF THB POPULAR BALLAD 
OF U HAPPY LAND." 

If the lady moon appears to night. 

Without a cloud upon her brow. 

And with her pale and peerless light 

She gladdens brooklet, bush and bough— 

Oh 1 haste to me across tbe lea. 

But mind you come alone,— 

You know tbe spot, though long forgot, 

Beside the Old Grey Stone 1 


In happier boars we first met there. 

And plighted vows of love and truth ; 
When all hope’s visions pleasant were, 
Alas! that they should end with youth! 
Well snatch again from years of pain 
Wild jays that long have flown. 

Of youth's glad prime, and that sweet tuna 
Pass'd at tbe Old Grey Stone. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE MI-CAREME. 

BY MRS. LEIGH CLIFFE. 

'* The spell is o’er, the vision's past, 

It whs too fair, too bright to last; 

'Twas fleeting as the breeze that brings 
Upon its viewless fluttering wings 
The sweet tones of some distant bells. 

To the lone cave where echo dwells." 

It was on a fine morning, during that portion 
of the year when most of the inhabitants of Paris 
appear to be half-crazed with pursuing the frivoli¬ 
ties of pleasure, the season of the Mi-Careme , that 
my attention was attracted by the melancholy pro¬ 
cession of a funeral, followed by a long train of 
mourners, that was proceeding along the Boule¬ 
vards through a long file of carriages, and vehicles 
of an humbler description, filled with merry 
masquers, arrayed in habiliments of the most 
shewy and grotesque character, who by their 
riotous mirth afforded a striking contrast to the 
quiet manner of the attendants of the dead. From 
the bosoms of the masquers thought seemed to 
have taken flight; and although, a* the sable- 
draperied car passed each group, they did not 
omit to pay the customary token of respect to the 
departed, the peals of mirth which followed im- 
mediately afterwards, evinced that the end of 
mortality was speedily forgotten. 

The festival of the Mi-Careme is especially 
devoted to the amusement of a very useful class 
of persons, without whose aid we should be most 
lamentably deficient in our personal comforts, the 
Laundresses who reside in the vicinity of the 
French capital,—and although the scene is frivo¬ 
lous, circumstances sometimes render it interesting. 

I was walking on the Boulevard des Fitles du 
Calvuirc , the throng of masquers and spectators 
was dense, the particular attraction being continued 
showers of bon-bons which were momentarily 
thrown from one or two carriages containing mum¬ 
mers of a superior class in life, when a sudden 
burst of grief from a young female put a slop for 
a short time to the rude merriment of the sur¬ 
rounding throng. She was a fair young creature 
delicately formed, and fragile in appearance. 
Deep traces of sorrow were visibly impressed 
upon her countenance, and at the present moment 
she was evidently enduring the most intense agony 
of mind. She made strong efforts to subdue her 
grief, but the fast-falling tear proved that the 
attempt was made in vain. 

A sympathy with the sorrowing is an inherent 
quality in every bosom; it is not confined to place 
or circumstances, and even in the midst of revelry 
it could not be entirely suppressed. There were 
some who uttered an ejaculation of pity, and 
passed on, but there were others who stopped to 
offer at least an attempt at consolation. 

Among those who possessed something of a 
Samaritan-like feeling, was an aged female, whose 
appearance was less expressive of the finer feelings 
of humanity than many of those around her. She 
was one of those withered, crabbed-looking speci¬ 
mens of mortality that are only to be met with in 
perfection at Paris ; a bronzed, hard-featured per- 
sonage, whose sex could alone be guessed at by her 


dress, and belonging to one of the lower classes of 
society. With a rudeness that was excusable in 
consideration of the cause that prompted it, she 
pushed aside, without even asking pardon as she 
did so, the masquers who stood around, gazing with 
real or affected indifference upon the weeping 
female, who had sunk, overpowered by the force 
of grief, into one of the chairs that are placed for 
the accommodation of the idlers on the foothpath 
of the Boulevards, to offer her the assistance she 
thought she was capable of affording, and taking 
the hand of the female within her own she sooth¬ 
ingly requested to know the cause of her grief, and 
at the same time kindly endeavoured to withdraw 
her into a more retired spot, where she would not 
be subjected to the observation and rudeness of the 
passing crowd. 

A silent pressure of the hand, accompanied by 
a few words spoken iu so low a lone of voice as to 
be inaudible to any of the bystanders, appeared to 
make a deep impression on the feelings of die old 
dame, whose repeated ejaculations of pauore 
femme ! proved that the interest she felt for the 
mourner had rather increased than dimiuished. 

Kindness never holds so powerful a sway over 
the heart as when it is offered in the hour of sor¬ 
row. A perfect confidence seemed at once to have 
been established between the twain, and the young 
person, whose misery of mind had claimed my 
attention, suffered herself unhesitatingly to be led 
away from a scene whose gaieties ill accorded with 
her own agitated feelings. She seemed farther to 
trust to the strength of her companion for support 
than to her own powers, and was as obedient as a 
child to her wishes. 

Hers was a sad story ; one of those tales of woe 
that are, alas 1 too common, and which, from being 
of frequent occurrenc e, seldom obtain live sympathy 
of the crowd. Without there is something of 
romance attached to misery, compassion, like 
charity, frequently has an aguish feeling; it re¬ 
quires excitement, and, without a stimulus, expires 
as soon as it is born in the breast. 

From the kind-hearted old dame I learned a 
portion of her history, and it is one that may afford 
to others a good moral lesson. 

She was from Normandy, and had very early in 
life been sent to Paris to assist in one of the 
Boutiques in the Palais Royal, which were then 
far less reputable than they are at the present time. 
She had some pretensions to beauty, and there 
were flatterers always ready to pour a soft poison 
into her ear. Among them was an officer of the 
Garde du Corps , young, thoughtless, and ardent, 
but insincere in his affections, although they were 
felt when he professed them. Uninitiated in the 
sophistries of the human heart, aud the wayward¬ 
ness of the passions, poor Nanine never doubted 
that the sunshine of the soul would be permanent. 
The inteutions of her lover were honourable; 
neither at the time thought of the bar placed be¬ 
tween them by the difference of rank, and led on 
by the fascinations of love, they were married. 


For a short time the illusion of happiness had 
every appearance of reality. Nanine seemed, o 
have no thought for ought on earth but her home 
and Theodore, and knew not that love could play 


the hypocrite. Pride, (and what has pride to do 
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with Love ?) had counselled Theodore to keep his 
marriage secret from his friends and the world, and 
Nanine cheerfully submitted to seclusion. In his 
absence she couoted the moments that must pass 
before his expected return, and when the tread of 
his footstep again met her ear, happiness always 
returned with it. More than a year passed away 
in cloudless delight, and Nanine, with an infant 
girl at her bosom, might have been the envy of 
hundreds, till the delusion of the mind was sud¬ 
denly dispersed by a communication made to her 
by Theodore himself. 

On his return from duty at the palace of the 
Tuilleries, at a season deeply impressed upon the 
mind of Nanine, the Mi-Careine , he on a sudden 
appeared to be perfectly changed in character; 
cold, sullen, and even unkind in his manner both 
towards her and his child, who had hitherto always 
shared in his fondest caresses. Nanine felt 
bewildered; she feared she knew not what, and 
scarcely dared to ask the cause of her husband's 
strange demeanour. 11 was not long before she 
learned the truth from himself— they mutt separate! 
their union he looked upon as one of the follies of 
youthful passion, and for hit honor and advantage 
be kept inviolably secret. 

Here tlien, was an end to the bright visions of 
Nanine; the dream was over, and the future, with 
all its disappointments and miseries, was at once 
revealed to her view. 

44 Theodore I” she cried in a voice rendered 
almost inarticulate by the convulsive sobs of agony, 
44 Theodore 1 was it for this reward thot 1 have 
loved you with a fervency of passion almost more 
than mortal? Was it for this that I would have 
sacrificed every hope on earth to have preserved 
your love ? To part! no, no—say not to part! 
.Rather say to die, for death would bring me rest. 
Say not to part, Theodore—peace, hope, joy, even 
my life is bound up in your love, and you never 
have had cause to reproach me; not one word of 
chiding has ever passed your lips, yet you say that 
we must part. Wherefore? from what cruel 
cause V * 

44 Necessity,'* replied Theodore with a coldness 
of manner that chilled her to the soul. 

44 Ah!*' said Nauine, 44 necessity is the hackneyed 
excuse of the meanest culprit who robs you of the 
merest trifle. Does necessity teach man to win the 
tenderest affections of the heart that it may blight 
them for pleasure? Oh, Theodore! our love was 
not brought on by necessity 1 I was poor, humble 
both in fortune and family; you were descended 
from the proud and wealthy, yet you then loved, 
fondly, truly loved, the trusting, devoted Nanine.** 

44 It was a boyish folly; an error, Nanine, that 
reflection has convinced me ought to be forgotten 
like a dream. In one word, the past must be for¬ 
ever buried in oblivion, my interests, my wants de¬ 
mand the sacrifice. Hear me—I am poorer than a 
mendicant, all my gold, my patrimony, is now 
another's; it depended on a card, and that card 
was unpropitious. Fortune awaits me in another 
guise, check not her advances, or you will drive me 
to desperation; our union was secret, and our 
parting must be the same—to-morrow 1 wed with 
another.*' 

Nanine clasped her child to her bosom, the 


tbrobbiog of her breast was convulsive, but tears 
flowed no longer from her eyes ; the spring of sor¬ 
row seemed to be suddenly dried up, and com¬ 
manding her feelings by a strong and sudden effort 
she said, 

“Theodore, for you I would have made any 
sacrifice, for in the assurance of your unabated 
affection, 1 should have obtained the richest reward 
of my devoted ness. With the fondness of a 
woman whose very soul is given to he: husband, I 
have loved you; that love you have scorned, and 
withered the hopes on which I have delighted to 
revel. I am nothing now but a being condemned 
to misery, and, can my tongue give utterance to 
the words ? your wife ! Yes, Theodore, still your 
wife, a wife that will, with a breaking heart, obey 
your will, and in secret conceal, not her shame, 
but her sorrow.” 

44 Generous Nanine !*’ exclaimed Theodore, 
advancing towards her, and evincing something like 
returning affection, 44 we sltall still live to love each 
other.** 

44 Love l** cried Nanine with scornful energy, 
44 love! no, no, the arrow hath struck too deeply 
into the heart for that. W r e part unloving, we may 
meet no more, even in another world, but you will 
be the theme of my pity and my prayers.** 

Heartless as the conduct of Theodore was, 
Nanine however stiW did love him, even to a degree 
of madness; but it was a love that preyed upon 
the heart with a deadly influence, and rendered 
existence a constant scene of misery. They parted, 
and Nanine in the quietude of her native village 
laboured to obtain a precarious support for herself 
and her child, while Theodore, blest as lie deemed 
it, with the wealth but not the love of another, 
revelled in the gaieties and dissipation of the capi¬ 
tal. Jt was but a short time before her infant 
evinced symptoms of declining health. The 
mother's sorrows had preyed upon its young and 
delicate constitution, and happily for itself, it was 
gradually sinking into an early grave. £ven 
Nanine, who watched over her child with that 
tenderness which none but a mother can show, 
felt that the deprivation was rather to be desired 
than lamented, for, worse than fatherless, if it was 
left to the cruel mercy of the world, its fate might 
be even more miserable than her own. The child 
died eve it had learned to lisp the name of motlier. 
Nanine wept, for tears will flow for the lost one, 
even though reason tells us that sorrowing is folly. 

Left now alone in the world, without even a 
friend to whom she could apply to for consolation 
in consequence of her promise of concealing the 
cause of the pensive melancholy which had m trked 
her demeanour ever since her return to the scenes 
where in youth she had found happiness, Nanine 
began to feel a restlessness of spirit, n desire to fly 
from all that reminded her of the past, to forget, if 
possible, that she once had been happy. By one 
of those strange impulses that sometimes seem to 
guide human destiny, she bent her steps towards 
Paris. Instinctively she wandered to the spot 
where she once fancied she had found happiness, 
and where hope left her bosom for ever. All 
around her remained unchanged, the blight had 
fallen upon her heart alone, and that was sinking 
under its withering influence. Thoughts rushed 
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STANZAS, 


over her mind with a force that tormented her 
nearly to distraction, and most bitterly did she 
lament the cruelty of her destiny. But under the 
heavy pressure of her sorrows she felt something 
like a joy that she had not deserved them, that the 
stamp of shame was not upon her brow ; and with 
this consolation, poor as it was, she sought with 
anxiety to procure, by her industry, the meaus of a 
meagre support. 

When the spirits are completely broken, neither 
labour nor amusement has power to charm. The 
heart distrusts even the voice of pity, and fears 
deceit may lurk even in a tear. It was thus with 
Nanine, who obtained employment as a sempstress 
in one of the boutiques under the arcades in the 
Rue de Rivoli, where she toiled unceasingly to 
gain a pittance that was scarcely sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for the necessities of the day. In the very 
midst of the gaieties of Paris, the ill-fated young 
woman was almost daily doomed to have the cause 
of her misery brought before her eyes. Theodore 
was a constant lounger in the gardens of the 
Tuilleries, as gay, thoughtless, and apparently as 
happy, as if he had rejoiced, instead of broken, a 
fondly devoted heart. Circumstances compelled 
her to remain in the humble situation in which she 
had engaged herself, and it seemed as if fate would 
never be tired of persecuting her. To fly from the 
scene would be certain destruction; her destitute 
condition rendered it impossible that necessity 
should succumb to feeling, and she had not im¬ 
bibed the suicidal notions cherished by many 
placed in situations similar to her own. She con¬ 
sidered life to be a gift that was not to be thrown 
back upon the giver in the moment of wild despair 
or phrenzied passion, and though her tenderest 
feelings were outraged, she endeavoured to bear the 
infliction with calmness. 

Theodore wa9 not aware of the proximity of the 
victim of his treachery to the scene of his pleasures; 
wealth was in his hands, and he scattered it about 
profusely on the most unworthy objects. His wife, 
the wife for whom Nanine had been sucriflced, be 
detested, and perhaps the aversion was mutual; 
each followed the dictates of their own inclinations, 
and each pursued unhesitatingly the path which 
lends to ruin. And ruin came, unthought of, 
until it was impossible to check its progress. 
Theodore was a second time a beggared man, ex¬ 
posed to the reproaches of his wife, and for once 
stuug by the compunctious visitings of conscience. 
All was lost, not even a hope of belter times to 
come was left to console him, and to avoid a prison 
he was compelled to seek a temporary conceal¬ 
ment. By nature impetuous in his feelings, and 
impatient of control, he could but ill-brook the 
xnortitications that were daily offered him under 
his reduced circumstances. To a proud mied the 
idea of beiug placed on a level with the common 
herd of persons, is one of the most miserable sensa¬ 
tions that can torment a man. Theodore felt it 
acutely, and a fancied insult from a person who 
had formerly stood in the light of a dependant, a 
kind of humble friend, at last terminated his 
existence. That which was spoken in kindness 
was received with irritability, and followed by a 
blow, and that blow was returned with deadly 
force by ^dagger, which penetrated to the heart of 


the misguided Theodore. It was at eve in the 
avenues of the Luxembourg palace that Theodore 
was found bleeding and dying by some of his 
former comrades in arms. The chilliness of death 
was stealing over his frame with rapidity, and he 
was borne from thence an inanimate mass of frail 
and fallen mortality. 

It was the funeral procession of Theodore that 
had arrested the steps of Nanine; from one of the 
mournful cavalcade she learned that retribution had 
fallen upon the deceiver of her hopes, and with his 
loss all the fonder affections of the heart returned 
with double force, as she found herself indeed a 
widow. 

The mysteries of the heart are inexplicable. 
Nanine had suffered every pain that outruged and 
wouuded feelings could endure, nud still loved, 
even in death, the assassin of her joys. “ Bom for 
love and grief,” woman is too frequently the victim 
of both ; the pale cheek and the sunken eye often 
give hints of the unhappiness of the mind, but the 
misery of the heart cannot be read, its revealings 
are made but to Heaven. 

Poor Nanine 1 I saw her no more, but I was 
told she met with kind attention from the Scntrs de 
Charite , and afterwards became a member of that 
useful and estimable society which smooths the 
pillow of the suffering, and sooths the last moments 
of the forlorn wanderers on earth. Lulled ioto a 
forgetfulness of private sorrows by attention to 
those of others, her life is devoted to the cause of 
charity, to heal the wounds that distract the 
anguished mind. 


STANZAS. 

Oh ! speak not in that soften'd tone, 

Nor greet me with those kindly eyes ; 

Thy generous sympathy I own : 

But more—unpitying Fate denies. 

I must not, dare not yield my heart 
To Friendship's soft delusive sway, 

Lest like a shade the charm depart. 

And vanish like a dream away* 

For all I lov'd have chang’d ere now; 

And I was destined to behold 

Th’ averted eye, the sullen brow. 

The soft voice grow constrain'd and cold. 

And, ah! ere long I dread to see 
The same dark spell o’er the* too cast; 

And all that then remains will be 
The sadden’d memory of the past l 

Thus, 'mid a winter sky, a beam 
Of light illumes the landscape o'er, 

Then vanishes—and leaves the scene 
More dark, more joyless than before. 

Thy gen'rous efforts then restrain 
To sootlie the heart woe will not break ; 

I would not e’en on earth again 
From Apathy*8 dull sleep awake ! 

Sigma. 


There is no enjoyment of property without go¬ 
vernment, no government without a magistrate, no 
magistrate without obedience, and no obedience 
when every one acts as he pleases. 
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THE CREATION. 

Supreme Director of the mind of man, 

Whose name wns glorious e’er the world began, 
Who out of Chaos formed the bounded earth, 

And whose creative word gave nature birth ! 
Darkness and void sat on the gloomy deep, 

The eat'tb was buried in its early sleep : 

“ There shell be light !”—scarce the decree was 
given, 

And swelled in soft seraphic tone thro’Heaven, 

Ere light appeared ;—wrought by his word alone 
Illumined the world, and settled o’er bis throne. 
And noiv the spacious firmament appears, 

Parts the wide earth from the eiherial spheres, 

The boundless sea the earth and skies divide. 

And rippling streams in softest murmurs glide. 

Soon now the fecund earth, the verdant ground. 
With plants and flowers plenteously abound : 

The blooming vine in rich luxuriance spreads, 

And the young trees exalt their towering heads. 
Behold the glorious orb of day arise, 

And tint with golden hues the orient skies ; 

The Sun emits its rich nnd brilliant beams, 

And the wholo globe ut once more splendid seems : 
Soon ns the night its gloomy veil extends, 

And all the blooming earth in darkness blends, 

The beauteous Moon, in majesty arrayed. 

With silver drapery greets each lonely shade; 

T he glittering stars, fixed in their orbits bright, 
Arise in glory round the queen of night. 

Before the morrow’s sun has risen to view, 

Or flowers glittered o’er with morning dew 
On every blossom and on every spray. 

The feathered songsters pour their early lay, 

In sounds melodious their voices raise. 

To greet their Maker in their morning praise. 

The new formed cattle, now with playful speed 
Gambol together o’er the verdant mead ; 

E’en the dread libn and the turtle dove 
Unite in kind und reciprocal love. 

Pence reigned triumphant in that age of joy ; 

Oh ! that such bliss should e’er have met alloy ! 

And ns the billow s of the sea divide, 

Behold, the fiuny tribes in myriads glide; 

The great Creator of the sea and land 

Now blessed the work thus fashion’d by bis hand. 

The world was finished ! the Creation done! 

But the great end of all was not begun,— 

The noble form of Man now treads tbe ground 
With pristine innocence and virtue crowned; 
Adores the name of Him who reigns alone, 

Whose word is power, and whose name is one! 

A lovely figure greets Man’s wandering sight, 

In form symmetrical, in beauty bright. 

Destined by Heaven bis Paradise to share, 

And soothe bis sorrows in the hour of care; 
Luxuriant fruits comprise their doily food; 

Again God blessed bis work, and called it good. 
Thus all was finished,—and His high behest, 

Now set apart one day for general rest. 

Why did the Lord, whose deeds his might display, 
His first aud glorious work so long delay 
To lust six days, when his omniscient power 
Could have made all in one short fleeting hour ? 
To prove that six days be to labor given, 

The seventh hallowed by the praise of heaven. 

Then let us ask that wisdom which alone 
Prepares our souls to meet before His throne ; 

And when tbe last great trumpet's echoing blast 
Proclaims the world's vain joys and sorrows past, 
Then will each nation’s earthly bonds be riven, 

And spirits severed here , will meet in Heaven! 

Elizabeth Polack. 


FIRST LOVE. 

BV CALDER CAMPBELL. 

When first I sow sweet Bessy Glass, 

It was at Co vent Garden ; 

Her mother was a stout old lass, 

Her father a Churchwarden: 

Her face witb frolic sparkled bright, 

Her fine new gown was spangled ; 

And at her side, oh, glorious sight! 

A watch of pinchbeck dangled. 

Her cheeks were redder thau a rose, 

Her sbawl, than cabbage pickled ; 

And ** la retrotusee ” was her nose, 

Which was a little freckled ; 

Her hair was of a berry brown,— 

Sbe wore u muslin bonnet. 

Whose yellow ribbons on the crown 
Suggested my first sonnet. 

I beard her apeak, and oh! her voice 
Was soft as wool, or velvet; 

Her words were Lauk ! there’s Joseph Joyce 
With his new varmint helmet!” 

*Tis now full twenty years ago 
Since I her band requested; 

But sbe rejected me, you know — 

Yes, she tbe cruel Bess did ! 

I went abroad to foreign parts— 

I crossed tbe tropic ocean— 

And now I talk no more of hearts, 

Nor gabble of emotion ; 

When last I sow her, Bessy Glass 
W as Bessy Glass no longer; 

Her cbeeks were blue—her nose, alns! 

W as like a roasted conger ! 

Her hair was grizzled o’er and rough, 

Her bonnet was n beaver ; 

•' Her net retrousse primed with snuff,— 

They called her u Mother Cleaver /” 

Can twenty years such changes work 
In creatures so enchanting 1 

She swears, she drinks, she feeds on— pork! 
Temper and teeth are wanting. 

And J /—Vicissitude on me 
In equal frolio dances; 

I sing no sonnets o’er my tea, 

I never read romances 

What changes lurk in Time's odd wreath I 
The heart and fancy cold get. 

First loves aie always like first teeth, 

We change them as we old get! 


A RIDDLE. 

Tbe sin through which th* ambitious angels fell; 

A tool that’s us’d by those who measure well; 

An attribute inherent to the dove, 

Which is often felt by those who are in love; 

That which in winter your blood hath chill’d« 

A fruit from which atrong waters are distill'd; 

A metal which full many a one hath maim’d ; 

A flower whose whiteness through tbe world is Aim’d; 
Tbe man who peopled all tbe nations round; 

Tbe colour which in ink doth much abound ; 

A short-nam'd bird who shuns tbe cheerful day; 
What is said of those who frolic, skip, and play ; 

A word which oft we substitute for M soon 
And that third of day which follows noon— 

If these initials skilfully you join, 

You’ll name the fair l**d give the world was mine. 
Belper, Derbythire, J.W.T. 
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SKETCHES OF VILLAGE LIFE. 

No. III. 

BROOK COTTAGE. 

*Tis a fair cottage—round it twineth 
Tbe woodbine with its dewy flower; 

Over its porch the roses blow, 

And the sweet jasmine's spray of snow ; 

And sunshine ever on it shinetb. 

Yea human sunthine every hour. 

For Virtue in that cottage dwelletb, 

And Virtue is the heart's sunshine ; 

Love—woman's love—doth make that cot 
A holy and a joyous spot; 

And every day of peace it telleth— 

Oh that such home once more were mine ! 

There were but four houses in my native village 
at all calculated to attract the attention of the pass¬ 
ing stranger. The first was the Manor House, a 
venerable specimen of the Elizabethan style of ar¬ 
chitecture, and for centuries the seat of the ancient 
family oftheTraflords; the second was the Vicar¬ 
age House,—with its walls half-covered with an 
ancient fig-tree, and with its little court shaded 
with umbrageous limes,—the dwelling-place >f the 
goad Mr. Ashton and his family; the third was 
the spacious house, with its green veranda, its 
grassy lawn, and its beautiful flowers, where I was 
born, and where I lived till a few years ago; and 
the fourth—and decidedly the prettiest residence 
of its kind that I ever saw—was Brook Cottage, 
the habitation of Mrs. Eden and her daughter, so 
fondly and so deservedly known amongst her com¬ 
panions as 44 La Belle Rose.” 

But it must not be imagined that Brook Cot¬ 
tage,—so named from the little streamlet that 
bounded its garden,—was one of those extraordi¬ 
nary stiuctures compionly called a cottage ornce : 
with mimic conservatory, vinery, fountain, and 
Gothic windows filled with stained glass. It was 
no such thing—but a real thatched cottage ; much 
added to and improved, but still a cottage, with 
whitewashed walls almost concealed by luxuriunt 
roses, with porch shrouded with honeysuckles, and 
with bow-windows opening into a pretty garden, 
filled to profusion with choice flowers, and water¬ 
ed by the clear and glad-sounding brook from 
which it took its name. Well do I remember its 
pleasant parlours, looking into the beautiful garden, 
and beyond on the fertile valley, with its snug 
farm-houses and its neat cottages; whilst the 
prospect was bounded by the ancestral woods of 
the manor-house, whose grey chimneys might be 
seen peeping through the trees, and whose ancient 
rooks might be heard cawing in the summer's 
evening; and well do I recollect its inhabitants, 
Mrs. and Rose Eden. 

The poorly-left widow of an officer who fell at 
Waterloo, Mrs. Eden, at the age of twenty-eight, 
retired from the gay scenes of that world in which 
she had moved with so much grace, and in which 
she was so well calculated to shine, and sought a 
home for herself and only child irt the village of 

L-, recommended to her as being the residence 

of her maternal relations the Traflords, with whom 
she had always been on the most intimate terms. 


Here then—her time passed in educating her 
daughter, and in Watching the gradual growth of 
her beauty both personal and mental—Mrs. Eden 
had passed many years of cnlm and peaceful en¬ 
joyment. Owing to the kindness of Mrs. Traflbrd, 
the little Rose had enjoyed all the advantages to 
be derived from the skilful masters who taught her 
own family, and these advantages had not been 
enjoyed in vain; for at the age of eighteen Rose 
Eden was beautiful and talented, and, what was 
more, was possessed of a good heart and of a vir¬ 
tuous disposition. It is true there was but little 
society, but that little was good, and it the belter 
suited Mrs. Eden's limited means of expenditure; 
for there were the kind and highly-gifted Traflords, 
and the amiable Ashtons, with one or two other 
families, consisting of Mr. Meldicot the surgeon, 
with his accomplished daughters ; Mr. Avelyn, a 
neighbouring clergyman, and my own family. 
And many were the happy meetings that we used 
to have from the stately banquet and splendid hall 
of the manor-house to the rustic entertainment 
which my father ever gave in the hay-field, and 
which was invariably a scene of merriment and 
delight. 

The ball which was given at the manor-house 
on the day that Cecil Traflbrd attained his majo¬ 
rity was unusually splendid ; and it was there that 
Rose Eden first met him who was destined to ob¬ 
tain her affections, and to become the beloved of 
her youth.” Frank Forrester was the son of a 
Norfolk baronet, and was the college friend of 
young Traflbrd. Very handsome and yet very 
unaffected, very talented and yet by no means con¬ 
ceited, Mr. Forrester, as much from lus own per¬ 
sonal qualifications as from the circumstance of 
his being heir to an estate of five thousand a year, 
was that evening universally sought for as a part¬ 
ner—not only in the dance, but by some in¬ 
triguing damsels as a partner for life. Great then 
was their consternation, and no less great their 
disgust, when they found that the young man, dis¬ 
regarding all their various claims to his observa¬ 
tion, obstinately persisted in dancing with Miss 
Eden, or, when not dancing, in silting by her side, 
and no doubt whispering, ns some young beau 
observed, “ soft blarney in her ear.” 4 Really it was 
too bad that she, the poorest and most insignificant 
girl in the room, possessing none or little beauty, 
and dressed so plainly, should keep to herself the 
best-looking partner; and it was really strange that 
Mrs. Eden should permit such open flirtation, al¬ 
though she too, no doubt, would be glad enough 
were her daughter to hook young Forrester into 
some engagement.' Thus thought the Honourable 
Miss D—, and thus thought many other young 
ladies, who, envious themselves, or possessed of 
but few personal or mental gifts, could discover no 
beauty in Rose Eden’s person, and no charms in 
her gay and animated conversation. Yes, the 
events of that night were decisive, for they were 
mutually pleased with each other—he deeming her 
the most lovely, and as far as lie could judge the 
most amiable, girl he had ever met; and she think¬ 
ing him by far the most agreeable, the most love¬ 
able young man she had ever seen. 

The evening passed away so pleasantly and ra- 
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pidly that Hose Eden, the following morning, 
could scarcely deem the events of the preceding 
night as real. That he, so good, so handsome, so 
rich, so desirable a young man, in every sense of 
the word, should have paid her, a poor and undis¬ 
tinguished girl, such flattering attentions was scarce¬ 
ly possible. And yet it was true: lor the atten¬ 
tions were repeated at their subsequent meetings 
(and they during the following month were many, 
for he still continued one of the large party as¬ 
sembled at the manor-house), and they were not 
only repeated, but they became more tender ; and 
the event was, that after a most delightful evening 
spent in her company, he declared his love to the 
trembling and blushing girl, and owned that one 
word from her lips would make him the happiest 
of men. And that “ one word” was scarcely 
heard amid the tears with which, in all her maiden 

B , Rose Eden owned her love. But it was 
; and, forgetting for the moment the mighty 
obstacles to their love, they gave themselves up to 
all that holy bliss which ever accompanies Love’s 
confession with the young and uncontaminated. 
Yes, they loved each other—the one rich, the other 
poor; the one the heir of a proud and wealthy ba¬ 
ronet, the other the orphan daughter of a deceased 
soldier, possessing no dower save innocence and 
beauty—they yet loved each other with purity and 
with the holiest affection. 

Poor Mrs. Eden! how great was her anguish, 
how unavailing her regret, when she was first made 
acquainted by her trembling daughter with the 
state of her affections. That the consent of Sir 
Edward Forrester would unite his eldest son with 
a penniless orphan was not for a moment to be ex- 

} >ected; and truly the night that Rose Eden con¬ 
fessed her love for Mr. Forrester was the first really 
unhappy night that either had experienced since 
their residence at the cottage. 

And when, the morning after, the young man 
called, and declared to Mrs. Eden his love, his 
ardent love, for her daughter, and his firm hope 
that one day he might be permitted to call her his 
wife—even then affairs were no better; for Mr. 
Forrester had to write to his father, detailing his 
love for Miss Eden; and, till that answer should 
arrive, and he should be made aware of his father’s 
wishes, nothing could be known, nothing could be 
determined. 

Two days of misery to the inhabitants of the 
cottage, and of anxious expectation on the part of 
the lover, passed away, and on the morning of the 
third he again called on Mrs. Eden. His counte¬ 
nance fully expressed the nature of the reply he 
had received from Sir Edward. It was with bitter 
reluctance, yet with a manly love of truth, that he 
confessed that, on acquainting his father with the 
state of his affections, he had received a peremp¬ 
tory and harsh command that he should proceed 
no farther in so unsuitable an alliance, and that he 
most strictly ordered him to leave the manor-house 
without delay, and to dismiss from his mind all 
thoughts of Miss Eden—or, as it was written in 
the letter (although Mr, Forrester was too much 
disgusted with the sentence to repeat it to Mrs. 
Eden), “ to forget the beggarly girl whose arts had 
entrapped the heir of a baronetcy and an estate 
worth five thousand a year.” 


** And can you, sir,” asked the anxious mother, 
“ for one moment imagine that my daughter will 
receive a declaration of love—or that I shall permit 
her, even if she were to consent—from one so situ¬ 
ated as yourself? Have you any idea that your 
parent will relent, or agree to your engagement?— 
although I have yet to learn (and a feeling of in¬ 
dignant pride mantled the usually pale cheeks of 
the still beautiful Mrs. Eden), I have yet to learn 
that, setting aside your father’s wealth, the daugh¬ 
ter of an officer in His Majesty’s army, who died 
defending with his last blood the lights and liber¬ 
ties of his country, is an unfit or degrading match 
for Sir Edward Forrester’s eldest son.” 

Poor Mrs. Eden!—that wealth of which she 
spoke so slightingly was the chief obstacle to her 
daughter’s marriage. Sir Edvard could not object 
to the family of his son’s engaged, for it was more 
ancient than his own ; her manners and appearance 
were still less liable to objection. No—her want 
of money was the only difficulty; and that diffi¬ 
culty could not be overcome. 

After a long interview with the mother, and a still 
longer one with the daughter, poor Frank quilted 
the cottage, unable to deny the justness of what 
Mrs. Eden said and what the weeping girl con¬ 
firmed, yet still thinking them, particularly Mrs. 
Eden, unnecessarily harsh and determined. The 
utmost boon that he could procure was that he 
should have a personal interview with his father, 
and that he should be allowed again to see Rose 
and to acquaint her with its success. Bat why 
linger on this part of my story ?—suffice it to say 
that Sir Edward most decidedly refused his cou- 
sent to the proposed match; and that his son, 
almost distracted with the contending emotions of 
love and duly, having in vain entreated Rose to 
permit a private marriage, suddenly quilted the 
neighbourhood, and was reported to have gone on 
the Continent. 

Changed indeed were the inhabitants of Brook 
Cottage. Gradually the pearly cheeks of Rose 
Eden became pale and wasted; and the sound of 
that laugh, so musical, so cheering in its tone, was 
now never heard. Whilst Mrs. Eden, alarmed for 
the health and even the life of her darling child, 
began to think that the happiness and peace which 
she had enjoyed so many years had now vanished 
for ever, and that her child, in the very flush of 
youth and beauty—her joy departed and her heart 
broken—was about to be taken from her arras and 
to be consigned to the dark sepulchre. 

A few weeks after the departure of Frank For¬ 
rester, the London coach, which daily passed 
through S—, the nearest town to the village of 

L -, arrived at its destination, and stopped at 

the inn which, from the sign displayed over its 
door (and which, painted with an apparently 
pointed hatred to the harmony of nature, bore on 
its surface an animal of azure hue and unknown 
genus) was designated as “ The Blue Lion.” 

With other passengers it deposited at the afore¬ 
said hotel two gentlemen, who, much to the delight 
of the buxom hostess, made known their intention 
of honouring the u Blue Lion” with their presence 
for the night. One was a man of some fifty or 
sixty years, whose face bore the marks of recent 
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illness, but who was evidently a gentleman, with 
the air of one accustomed to command, and who 
was moreover attended by a black servant,—and 
his companion was a handsome young man, with 
most winning manners and with most gentle smile. 
At least so said the fair Mistress Jane, the daughter 
of the hostess; and she must be allowed to be a 
good judge in such matters. 

After partaking of a slight repast, and inquiring 
what lime the post went out, the strange gentle¬ 
men each employed themselves in writing a letter, 
the one addressed to Mrs. the other to Miss Eden. 
The contents of the elder gentleman’s letter were 
as follow; those of the younger may be imagined, 
when it is known that his name was Frank For¬ 
rester. 

My Dear Sister, —Although so many years have 
elapsed since we beard anything of each other, yet I 
flatter myself that you will be glad to know that your 
husband's brother is alive. I have just retumbd 
from Iodia, the land of my residence for so many 
years ; nnd although my health is far from being* 
established, yet is much improved since I landed. 

It was merely by accident that I discovered through 
the papers the death of my brave brother at the tre¬ 
mendous battle of Waterloo ; and although I wrote 
to you without delay, yet I imagine, either through 
miscarriage or misdirection, you never received my 
letter. And thus, though sorry ut hearing nothing 
from my dear brother’s widow, I still continued im¬ 
mersed in the pursuit of gain ; and possibly might 
heve continued so employed till this day, had not my 
broken constitution, enfeebled by so long a residence 
in so hot a climate, obliged me to arrange my affairs, 
and to set sail for my native land without delay. 
Arrived in London, I lost no time in making inqui¬ 
ries as to whether I had any relations left to care for 
an old and feeble man ; but no one could inform me 
whether Mrs. Eden was alive or dead, and I might 
still to this time have been in ignorance of your ex¬ 
istence, bad I not met, at the hotel where I was stay¬ 
ing, a young man whose name I believe is not un¬ 
familiar to your ear—I allude to Mr. Forrester. 
Yes, my dear Grace, accidentally entering into con¬ 
versation with him, I learned by degrees that I had 
not only a sister-in-law, hut a niece whom he de¬ 
scribed as moat good and beautiful. Imagine my 
joy at hearing such good tidings, although darkened 
for the moment by the melancholy tale he told me of 
hia love for your daughter, and of its unfortunate 
sequel. Yet it was but for a moment; for, on find¬ 
ing that Sir Edward Forrester objected neither to the 

erson nor the family of my dear niece, but only to 

er want of dower, I felt happy that the wealth which 
I had for so many years been accumulating, and 
which I often feared I should have to leave to some 
stranger, would he the means of making Rose and 
Frank happy. Yes, my dear sister, need I say that 
all I have will belong to my niece, and that her 
dower will exceed the moat extravagant wishes that 
Sir Edward can have formed of the wealth of his 
son’s bride! Thus, my dear sister, banish all care 
from your mind, and lose no time in assuring Rose, 
whom 1 long to embrace, that ell obstacles to her 
happiness will be now removed : for that Frank is 
confident that the circumstance of her being a 
wealthy heiress will induce Sir Edward to give his 
consent to the marriage without delay. Indeed, he 
owned that had Miss Eden been possessed of any 
property he should not have objected to her becoming 
his son’s bride. But Frank in bis letter to Rose will 
no doubt detail all this with Love’s own eloquence; 


and therefoie I will conclude this lon^ letter with 
assuring you that I never felt so happy in the whole 
course of my life as I do now, knowing that I shall 
have made two young hearts glad, and that they will 
look on me, an old and feeble man, with feelings of 
affection and respect. 

We shall, God willing, dine with you to-morrow ; 
till then farewell. 

Your most affectionate brother, 

Leonard Eden. 

Kiss dear Rose for me, tell her I long to embrace 
her, and to see if she is as good and lovely as a cer¬ 
tain young man has for the last three days been con¬ 
stantly telling me she is,—and also tell her that 1 
shall bring with me a certain quantity of a certain 
material, called white satin, which is I am told gene¬ 
rally used for a certain holy ceremony. 

The mingled feelings of surprise and joy which 
agitated the inhabitants of Brook Cottage the next 
morning, when they received their respective com¬ 
munications, may be imagined ; as also may the 
delight with which the whole party met that even¬ 
ing. I shall not therefore delay the conclusion of 
my story, except by saying that as the happy 
group were at breakfast the following morning, 
the handsome carriage of Sir Edward Forrester 
drew up at the cottage door, and lie, accompa¬ 
nied by Ellen, his only daughter, entered the 
room; that a reconciliation was immediately 
effected; and that Sir Edward declared that 
had he ever seen the fair Rose he should not 
have had it in his heart to forbid his son from fall¬ 
ing in love with her. In short, from being averse 
to the match he became one of the most strenuous 
advocates for its speedy completion, and before 
the day was over the time for the nuptials was 
fixed, and Brook Cottage was the happiest resi¬ 
dence in the whole county. 


It was a fine sunny morning in October,—one of 
those soft brilliant days that compensate for the wet 
and cold of an English autumn. The bells in the old 
church-tower were merrily ringing; the houses in 
the village were decorated wilh evergreens and such 
flowers as yet remained, and the bright painted ban¬ 
ners which were streaming from the windows, and 
many of which bore the initials of F. F. and R. E., 
told that some marriage had taken place that day— 
that some young persons universally beloved and re¬ 
spected had thut morning breathed those holy vows 
of love which death alone can break. It appeared 
to be an universal holiday, for the villagers were 
attired in their best. The men, with white cock¬ 
ades in their huts, and the women, with handker¬ 
chiefs and ribbons of the same snowy hue, were 
gathered in troops conversing together, and many 
were the blessings from the old and hoary which 
were showered on the newly-married, and many 
were the kind wishes from the young and gay that 
the bride and bridegroom might be as happy as 
they deserved. And had any of my readers been 
present in the parlour of Brook Cottage that morn¬ 
ing they would have witnessed a pleasant sight. 
They would have seen one young maiden, beauti¬ 
ful as the vision in a poet’s dream, attired in gar¬ 
ments of spotless white, supported by a young 
man whose happy looks told him to be the bride¬ 
groom. They would have seen Mrs. Eden, look¬ 
ing younger than ever, affectionately watching that 
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beloved child from whom for a season she was 
about to part, and yet that sad thought almost 
drowned in the blessed conviction she felt that her 
daughter had become the wife of one in every way 
worthy the treasure he possessed. They would have 
seen the proud yet gratified baronet, the mild and 
kind uncle, the gentle Ellen, and the elder branches 
of the Trafford family, all feeling that their beloved 
Rose had become a happy bride, and that she who, 
in the lowly station she had so long occupied, had 
been universally beloved and respected, would be 
no less universally beloved, no less universally re¬ 
spected, when fulfilling the blessed duties of a wife. 

Gradually the scene changed. After many tears, 
the mother and daughter parted for the first time 
in their lives; and a carriage and four, streaming 
with bridal favour's, and followed by the blessings 
of the young and old, the rich and poor, conveyed 
the bride and bridegroom on their way to Paris. 

And now came another act of that solemn day. 
For at noon the tables were spread in the hall of 
the manor-house, and the villagers, from the oldest 
to the youngest, sat down to a most bountiful re¬ 
past, given by Mr. Trafford in celebration of his 
godchild’s marriage. And it was a striking scene 
—the assembled guests all gaily attired—die old 
ball, that had seen so many generations of the 
young and fair—the bright sun glancing through 
the painted casements on the old armour, and 
lighting with his rays the portraits “ dim with age ” 
of those who had once lived and breathed, but who 
had long since mouldered to dust in their ancestral 
vaults—the oaken wainscot carved with such strange 
devices—and the family banners which hung from 
the dark roof, and which ever and anon waved 
gently to the shouts of those who were gathered 
below to celebrate the nuptials of the young and 
beautiful. 

A few hours later and all the rank and worth of 
the neighbourhood were assembled at a magnificent 
banquet, testifying the worthy squire’s satisfaction 
at having given Hose Eden to one so worthy of her 
as Frank Forrester. And yet later, and hundreds 
of joyous beings, from the peer to the peasant, 
might be seen dancing to the sound of sweet music; 
whilst, among all the manly young men and the 
lovely maidens, none were so admired, none 
seemed so mutually pleased as Cecil Trafford, the 
squire’s eldest son, and Ellen Forrester, the bride¬ 
groom’s sister. 

And yet a N later hour, and the voice of the 
widowed mother might be heard ascending from 
the simple chamber of her cottage-home praying, 
with all the fervour of a mother’s love, that it might 
please the Father of all Good to bless her newly- 
married child with those blessings which only the 
virtuous and pure at heart can ever know. 

Cleon. 


No adequate security for good government can 
have place but by means of, and in proportion to, 
a community by interest between governors and 
governed. 


\Ve know not tbe real value of independence until 
we have lost tbe means by which it is supported. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAY. 

FROM BC1I1LLLR. 

Over tbe dim abyss the dizzy way 
Leads us, and seems 'twixt life and death the 
path 

The giant terrors round in anger stray, 

And threat us with still unappeased wrath;— 

If thou’dst escape tbe sleeping lion’s rage, 

Walk silently over this tottering stage! 

A bridge on high suspended now is near— 

It tottering bends over tbe frightful deep;— 

The hands of men have never labour'd here! 

None e'er so rash to dure the awful steep! 
Unceasing ever, ’neatb it bounds the stream, 

Nor ever fails tbe base, nor cbinks a seam. 

A dark and frightful gate flies open now!— 

Thou deemest thyself in the Elysian plain 
A smiling landscape opens wide below. 

Where Spring and Autumn jointly seem to reign; 
Ob, might I, free from life and from its pain, 

Fly from my troubles to that happy plain 1 

Four sparkling rivers from the valley flow 
Their source is all conceal’d from every eve ; 
Towards each quarter of the globe they go,— 

To west, and north, and south, and east they fly; 
And as, with roaring sound, they leap to birth. 

So rush they forth, and vanish o’er the earth. 

Two tall peaks rise into the etherial day ; 

High o’er the paths of men their branches shine, 
On which the clouds, daughters of Heaven, ploy, 

Unwitness’d, o’er the lowly-flowing Rhine;—- 
Veil’d in that golden vapour they uprise, 

For ever unbeheld by mortal eyes. 

Resplendent there moves on the Queen of Night, 
Seated on her imperishable throne; 

Her brow crown’d with a wondrous crown of light— 
A diadem with diamonds thickly strown ; 

On them the sun propels bis arrowy rays,— 

They shine, but do not warm, beneath that blaze. 

Naoimu. 


A CHARADE. 

The sun is bright, bis piercing light 
Falls on tbe pleasant earth. 

And in each field which now' doth yield 
Tbe ripe com, there is mirth; 

Aye, mirth I ween ! and many a scene 
My first doth ever show 
Of honest joy without alloy, 

Of gladness without woe. 

When night appears, to end tbe cares 
Which fall on man by day ; 

And when his heart doth rest impart 
To chase dark Care away, 

Oh, then I trow, a welcome show 
My 8 econo is to all; 

Be it a cot with lowly lot. 

Or grandeur with prond hall. 

Play, music play, a boly-day 
But seldom greets our sight. 

Come to the board with good cheer stored. 

And eat with all your might. 

For glad are we as men may be. 

Come pass the beer around j 
With merry soul let’s greet our ” whole,” 

And with the fiddle’s sound. 

( Henry Raymond. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF A RETICULE. 

In giving to the world the events in which I 
have participated during my pendent existence, I 
must commence with my first perfect formation, 
having no knowledge of my component parts se¬ 
verally or separately. I first arrived at conscious¬ 
ness as a fair hand placed me beside an exquisitely- 
wrought invisible pincushion and a pair of elegant 
watch-pockets, on a table strewed with bits of silk 
and ribbon, canvas, German wool, minute beads, 
and all the various articles used in the fabrication of 
those nicknackeries with which it is so much the 
fashion for ladies to furnish charity bazaars and 
fancy fairs. I soon became cognizant of everything 
around me, first observing that I was looked on 
with evident satisfaction by the owner of the fair 
hand which had deposited me on the table. And 
what an angelic countenance was that! Though 
I have passed through the hands of many beautiful 
women, I can remember none whose loveliness 
could compare with that of my manufacturer. The 
expression of her face was indeed of a heavenly 
character. With the brightness of hope and the 
tenderness of charity was mingled the calmness of 
resignation; and of this latter quality this fair 
creature had sufficient need. 

She was half-raised on a sofa as she looked on 
me in my perfect state; but having placed me 
with her other productions, she lay dowu, and ad¬ 
dressing herself to an elderly man who stood near 
the table, 

“ I will release you now, my good Weston,” 
said she; “ you will not sit down, and you must 
be tired.” 

“ Not a bit, my lady, not in the least tired; but 
you have been at your work longer than the doc¬ 
tor would like, 1 know. Shall I put your things 
away ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied the lady, “ it is early in the 
day. It does me no harm to work I assure you, 
Weston.” She paused, with something like a sigh. 
u I shall work again, perhaps, before dinner,” she 
resumed; “ but Hetty shall wait on me. There 
now, just alter that cushion a little, and give me 
my book.” 

The man, with the tenderness and adroitness of 
an experienced nurse, arranged everything for the 
comfort of his mistress, and left the room. 

Presently a rap at the house-door announced a 
visitor, and Weston shuffled into the apartment. 

“ Major Northope, my lady,” said he, “ wishes 
to know if he may be permitted to see you.” 

“ Not to-day, 1 think, Weston,” was the reply. 

Weston did not appear to like his lady’s answer: 
he stood with the door in his hand, and stammered 
out, “ Ah dear, now, and I said I thought you 
could see him. Must I say no, my lady ?” 

A smile passed over the lovely features of the 
invalid as she said, “ Well, Weston, as you said 
so, perhaps I had better allow the Major to come 
up ” 

• The countenance of the old servant changed in 
an instant; without saying another word, he re¬ 
moved the table from its proximity to the sofa, 
placed a chair for the visitor, and quitted the room 
with accelerated speed. Another instant and the 
chair was occupied by a noble-looking man, some 
ten or fifteen years older than the lady. 


“ Thank you, dear Emily, for this permission,” 
said he, as he took her fair hand, and pressed his 
lips to her still fairer forehead. “And how are 
you to-day, love ? better I trust. Bassett told me 
yesterday that you would be able to ride out again 
in a few days.” 

“ 1 hope he told you true, Eustace,” said 
Emily, in a tone and with a smile that implied 
a doubt on the subject of her riding out. But 
unwilling, as it appeared, to speak further of her 
health, she asked for news of the Major, to divert 
his attention from herself. 

After an hour’s chat on topics innumerable, the 
gentleman rose to depart, and, approaching the 
work-table, raised me daintily between his thumb 
and finger. 

“ Well, Emily, you are a person of surpassing 
ingenuity and patience: why how many pieces are 
there in this little bag?” and he began to enume¬ 
rate them. “ Near fifty, I protest; and more vari¬ 
ous in colour than the rainbow.” 

“ Perhaps you think me a irifler in thus employ¬ 
ing myself,” remarked the lady, rather sadly; “ but 
I cannot always read, and I find amusement in 
constructing those elaborate nothings, which how¬ 
ever are not without their account.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should accuse you of 
trifling, my dearest love, my exemplary Emily,” 
returned the Major, as he again pressed her beau¬ 
tiful forehead ; and fearful of wearying her, though 
seeming loth to depart, he bade farewell to the in¬ 
teresting beauty. I observed that she sought her 
handkerchief after his departure ; and tears no 
doubt were falling, for her face was hidden for 
some time, and her book was not again taken up 
till an approaching footstep caught her ear. 

“ Will your ladyship choose to have any altera¬ 
tion in your dress ?’’ said a young woman, as she 
entered the room. “It wants but half an bour to 
dinner-time.” 

The lady declined changing her dress, and de¬ 
sired the young woman to put away her work. 
The unwrought materials therefore were carefully 
placed in a basket, and I was assigned a place in a 
drawer of the sofa-table, among other fanciful ar¬ 
ticles which had been manufactured by the Lady 
Emily. Soon after, the voice of Weston announced 
dinner, and the invalid was wheeled into an adjoin¬ 
ing room by him and Hetty the female attendant. 
I saw no more of the mistress that evening; but 
I had an opportunity of getting acquainted with 
the family affairs, which was what I much desired. 

The evening was rather advanced when Hetty 
entered the room with another young woman. 

“ Now we can sit here for half an hour,” said 
the waiting-maid. “My lady is in bed, and old 
Weston is gone out for his walk, and the eook has 
nothing to do up here. And so we can have a bit 
of chat, and I’ll show you all the things that my 
lady has been making for the Queen’s Bazaar, and 
some other charity.” And, without ceremony, she 
opened the drawers, and exhibited all their con¬ 
tents to the eyes of her wondering companion, not 
without some expressions of dissatisfaction that 
Weston should have the waiting on her lady while 
she was at work ; though he had more time to 
spare than she had, as she had the plain needle¬ 
work to do, and the fine things to wash. 
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From the very communicative disposition of 
Miss Hetty I learned that Lady Emily Sardis had 
been an orphan for some years, and that as she 
was the youngest of live children, she had not 
more than fifteen thousand pounds for her fortune. 
This she came into possession of at one-and-twenty, 
and on that day she was to have been married to 
Major Northope—but, three months before, she 
met with an accident which injured the spine; and, 
though the doctors talked of effecting a speedy 
cure, yet three years had elapsed, and she was still 
so far from cured that she was often obliged to re¬ 
frain from exercise for weeks together, aud was 
condemned to a horizontal position for the greater 
part of the time. And, thus confined to her couch, 
she amused herself by forming out of materials 
little in value various articles which, from their 
tastefulness of design and neatness of execution, 
were sure to command purchasers, when exhibited 
for sale in furtherance of some benevolent object. 

Weston had been under-foot man in her father's 
family when she was born, and it was his province 
to wait on the nurses and children. He had there¬ 
fore often nursed her, and enjoyed a greater share 
of her favour than any other domestic in the esta¬ 
blishment. She had always preserved this par¬ 
tiality for Weston ; and when her parents died, he 
was retained by her eldest brother, with the under¬ 
standing that he should be her servant when she 
had an establishment of her own; and though 
Emily was disappointed in becoming the mistress 
of Major Northope’s house, she preferred having a 
house of her own to residing witli her friends. She 
therefore hired a small dwelling, and constituted 
Weston her housekeeper, with two female servants 
to perform the domestic business. 

Hetty closed this voluntary information with a 
few remarks rather in disparagement of the house¬ 
hold arrangements ; yet she could not help allow¬ 
ing that Weston was a kind old fellow enough, only 
he was so very particular about trifles. And Lady 
Emily was a good young lady, so patient, and al¬ 
ways read such good books. The place was not a 
very profitable one, because her ladyship did not 
wear out many clothes, aud only gave small wages. 
Major Northope did often give her a trifle; and it 
certainly was a sad pity that they could not be 
married, such a handsome couple as they would be. 

The ringing of a bell disturbed the colloquy of 
these two damsels. 1 was hastily replaced with 
my companions, and remained in my depository 
till the middle of the next day, when I was again 
drawn forth to he shown to some lady visitors. 

The admiration 1 excited was excessive. The 
form of the pieces, the shape of the bag, the judi¬ 
cious blending of the colours—could any one have 
supposed that a patchwork reticule would be so 
very pretty ? 

“If you were phrenologists, you would see that 
I have die organs of form and colour," said my 
lady, with a bright smile, which made her look 
transcendantly beautiful; “ and 1 have been allowed 
rather to excel in contrasting colours, and com¬ 
posing groups and boquets—" 

“ Yes, sure," said one of the ladies, interrupt¬ 
ing her, and looking towards a drawing which 
hung opposite to her, “ those flowers are yours; 
and never were flowers more naturally represented 
or more skilfully combined.” 


“ And now,” resumed Lady Emily, “ that my 
calumity prevents me from practising an accom¬ 
plishment in which I have taken so much delight, 
my ideas turn to the arrangement of those mate¬ 
rials with which I can—though not quite conveni¬ 
ently—amuse myself." 

This observation threw a shade over the counte¬ 
nances of the party, and produced a change in the 
tone of their conversation, which had been of a gay 
and animated description. One of the visitors, 
whom 1 found to be a sister of the invalid, wished 
that Emily would consent to become an inmate of 
her house. “It must be so cheerless for you to 
spend so much time alone, or with only the com¬ 
pany of a servant," she observed, and urged many 
reasons to prove that Emily had better have an 
apartment in her house. But the afflicted girl re¬ 
plied, with calmness and firmness, “ I am sensible 
of your kinducss, my dear Angelina, but am not 
to be convinced by your arguments, nor persuaded 
out of my own opinion that it is best for me to 
live alone. I am never out of spirits from being 
solitary. On the contrary, I think I should be 
more weary in mind if not often left to myself. 
That my reflections are of a serious nature 1 do 
not deny ; but it is fit they should be so. Though 
I do not despair of being restored to a greater de¬ 
gree of strength than I am now permitted to enjoy, 
yet I ought to prepare for a different result. What¬ 
ever may ensue, 1 trust I shall meet it as becomes 
the character of a Christian." 

The ladies seemed affected by the earnestness of 
the fair young creature; and, whether they had 
extended their visit beyond due time, or did not 
like the serious tone into which the Lady Emily 
had fallen, I may not pretend to determine, but 
they soon after took leave; and she, seeming reolly 
pleased to be alone, took up her work, and applied 
herself to it as assiduously as her recumbent posi¬ 
tion would admit. 

“ I can see no more visitors this morning, 
Weston," said she. “ I have promised to give 
Miss Scudery an hour to-day ; besides, Lady 
Dunross will take her coffee with me this even¬ 
ing : therefore do not admit any one else." 

Miss Scudery very soon arrived,—a professor of 
portrait painting, and a very genteel-looking wo¬ 
man, but remarkably plain in feature, and as deaf 
as any one could be who might be said to hear at 
all. She was not considered a first-rate artist, 
but was generally happy in her likenesses; and 
she was an accommodating painter—she did not 
require her sitters to place themselves in this or 
that attitude, that she might catch some particular 
expression of countenance or turn of figure. Nor 
did she desire a person to keep to the perpendi¬ 
cular, mute and motionless as an automaton gre¬ 
nadier. Her employers might take their ease; 
and talk at their pleasure, provided they did not 
talk to her. That would have been inconvenient. 
So Lady Emily continued her occupation, and 
talked to Weston, who handed her everything not 
within her reach, and contrived, as he moved 
about the room, to take an occasional peep at the' 
proceedings of Miss Scudery, exhibiting at each 
glance great satisfaction of countenance. 

Before the artist departed she was invited to 
inspect the productions of Lady Emily; and great 
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was the admiration excited, particularly by myself. 
But the pleasure I might have felt from this pre¬ 
ference was gieatly diminished by the knowledge 
that I was that evening to be removed from the 
care of my lovely fabricator by Lady Dunross, 
who was a great patroness, and a very active one, 
of the higher class of show-off charities. 

On this evening, Lady Emily returned to her 
work-room, which was likewise her drawing-room, 
and about nine the expected guest arrived. Lady 
Dunross was announced, and a short figure en¬ 
tered the room, so enveloped in shawls and furs, 
that it was impossible to distinguish of what na¬ 
ture the figure was. Weston followed with a 
wicker basket of tolerable dimensions. 

“ There now, Weston, put that basket down very 
carefully,” said a good-humoured voice, “ and 
then help me off with my things. Well Emily 
dear, and how are you to-night ? Dear me, how 
tired I am,— I dare say I have kept you waiting 
for coffee,—here Weston, take off my boots and 
put them near the fire. You dine early, and I 
dined at six to-day, because I would have a long 
evening. But I have had to call at Mrs. Brom¬ 
ley’s. Really I am completely fagged, 1 have 
been collecting all day,—you ‘ wre better, Emily 
dear—-poor thingyes I called at Bromleys’ as 1 
came along—very nice woman that, deserves to be 
patronised for the things in the basket. She set 
her young people to make some for us during the 
leisure time, and very pretty they are, you can 
look over them after tea.’’ 

The good lady scarce permitted her niece (for 
such was the Lady Emily) to edge in a word while 
she talked, and disencumbered herself—assisted 
by Weston, of her numerous wrappers; but having 
completed this task she threw herself into an easy 
chair, almost out of breath, and gave Emily an 
opportunity of replying. 

“ I shall take no pleasure in looking them over, 
my dear aunt,’' said she, •• and I shall enter my 
protest against JVlrs. Bromley thus employing her 
young people.” 

“ My dear 1” exclaimed the aunt. 

u Why really Madam, I think it no great credit 
to Mrs. Bromley to ingratiate herself with her pa¬ 
tronesses by imposing on her poor work people. 
When there is leisure in such a house as Mrs. 
Bromley’s, they should have that time for their 
own affairs, poor girls, so closely as they must ap¬ 
ply during the height of the season they ought be 
allowed recreation, when circumstances would per¬ 
mit.” 

“ Oh certainly, they ought to have a little plea¬ 
sure, but then for such a purpose you know my 
dear.” 

“ I do not think that such persons should be 
taxed even for a purpose like this. Young people 
who work for a subsistence ought not to be ex¬ 
pected to contribute to charitable purposes. These 
matters should rest with the affluent and unem¬ 
ployed, without trespassing on the time of such as 
work harder, and possibly endure greater priva¬ 
tions than those for whose benefit these charities 
are instituted.” 

The dowager looked a very little impatient while 
Emily gave this opinion, and hesitated rather as 
she replied, “ There is truth to be sure in what 


you say my dear, but I did not think about all 
that, and so I felt much obliged to Mrs. Bromley. 
You arc so thoughtful and considerate, 1 do not 
know how it is that you are so different to other 
people ; you always seem to look at things in more 
ways than one.” 

“ There is no credit due to me, dear Aunt for 
being a little more thoughtful than persons who 
live more in the world. I have so much time for 
reflection while I work at these knick knacks. If 
I could partake of pleasures as other women of 
my age and station do, no doubt I should be like 
them. As it is I work for amusement, but while 
I do so I feel that, if I were obliged to depend oil 
my needle for subsistence, I should consider it a 
great cruelty if I were compelled to fill up the 
time I could spare from necessary labour in making 
pincushions and needle books for great ladies to 
show off witli. I might be glad of those few hours 
to attend to my own wardrobe, to visit a friend, or 
walk for my health.” 

Oh my dear child,” interrupted Lady Dunross, 
in a more assenting tone of voice, u no doubt you 
are right, you have unfortunately too much time to 
consider both sides of a question, but I do not 
think you would be like other girls if you did live 
more in the world, nor would many girls be like 
you if afflicted as you are.” 

“ You are too partial, dear Aunt to your poor 
Emily ; but do not you see now that it is some¬ 
times good to be afflicted ? We may not only be¬ 
come more right-minded ourselves, but lead others 
to adopt a less hasty mode of thinking. Kind, 
and warm-hearted people are so often led by their 
zeal into an injudicious method of exerting their 
benevolence.” 

Lady Dunross and her niece continued to chat 
on this and other topics while taking their coffee, 
and then the basket was brought forward by Wes¬ 
ton. Lady Eruily did look over its contents, and 
gave a warmer meed of approbation than she might 
have done, had the articles been manufactured by 
persons in her own sphere. They were then re¬ 
placed in the depository, and her own more elabo¬ 
rately wrought trifles carefully placed on the top. 
The bell was then rung for Weston to wrap up the 
lady collector, but ere he could attend the sum¬ 
mons there was a knock at the door, then a quick 
step up the stairs, and instead of the male attend¬ 
ant, Major Northope entered the room. 

“ My dear Lady Dunross, I saw your carriage 
at the door, and thought 1 might come up. Do 
not be angry, Emily,” and taking a seat near her, 
he kissed her pretty hand. 

Emily did not look as though she could be 
angry with her unchanageable admirer; she smiled, 
but looked from him to her aunt as though she sus¬ 
pected some pre-arrangement between them. If 
there were they did not be’ray it.. 

“ And pray Major,” said the lady, “ where may 
you be going that you happen to be passing this 
house at such an hour of the eveuing ?” 

*' I am going to Ivnightsbridge to spend an hour 
or two with Stewartson, who is on duty there. Is 
it much out of my way to pass here ?” The ladies 
smiled. “ But if it were a little circuitous I should 
prefer it; indeed, Lady Dunross,” he continued 
very earnestly, “ I am not ashamed to confess, that 
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I often stroll here at a much later hour, I have so 
many anxieties on Emily's account, living here by 
herself. Do my dear lady try and persuade her to 
give me a right to be her protector.’' 

Emily would have protested, but her aunt pre¬ 
vented her by immediately replying, 

u If you cannot persuade her yourself, it is 
scarce to be expected that I should ; but I need 
no entreating, it is quite my wish that Emily should 
become your wife as soon——" 

Emily would not allow her aunt to proceed, 
so Weston was again summoned; the visitor was 
enveloped in her numerous coverings, and the 
basket was lifted from the table. 

“ Shall I take you to Knightsbridge, Major ?" 
said the lady, “ I do not mind lengthening my ride 
home.’' 

" Thank you, Madam," he replied, u but the 
night is so fine I shall prefer walking. Allow me, 
however, to hand you to your carriage—Emily 
dear I shall come up again to say “ good night." 

The Dowager was seated, adieus exchanged, 
the basket placed on the opposite seat, and I was 
whirled away from the scene of my creation, and 
from the presence of that lovely creature whose 
amiability was to make me think lightly of many 
with whom I afterwards found a home. How I 
regretted being taken from her, from a further 
knowledge of Major Northope, and the worthy 
Weston. 

Lady Dunross must really have been fatigued ; 
she was absolutely snoring in less than five minutes, 
and was scarcely aroused by the stopping of the 
carriage and the thundering rap at her own door. 
Her first care was the basket, 

“ Be very careful with that Philip, take it to my 
dressing-room. Where is Perry ? Oh Perry, for 
gracious sake do bring me some wine and some¬ 
thing to eat—positively I am almost dying." 

I heard no more, for I was immediately conveyed 
up stairs and given into charge of the lady’s maid, 
who scarce exchanged two words with the footman. 
She rose from a table at which she was writing, 
took the basket from the man and placed it on a 
sofa, then gathered up several sheets of paper, 
which she deposited in a portfolio, and putting it 
out of sight began to prepare for her lady’s un¬ 
dressing. Having accomplished this duty she took 
a book from under the sofa, and reclined herself in 
a chaise lounge to read until her mistress appeared. 
I shall not detain my fair readers by detailing the 
disfuibillement of a dowager of quality, nor afford 
amusement to the he creatures by admitting them 
into its secrets. Indeed I shall say no more of Lady 
Dunross, but that I was sent with my companions 
in her ladyship's carriage to the Hanover Rooms, 
where I soon after figured on a stall presided over 
by the Honourable Mrs. Brazenough, a lady of 
stylish figure, and some beauty. She was assisted 
by a very pretty unassuming girl, chosen no doubt 
for her prettiness from among the honourable 
lady’s humble acquaintance. The quiet deport¬ 
ment and subdued tone of this young female formed 
a striking contrast to the loud voice and assured 
manner of the great lady; and so admirable is 
modesty, that while the idle men of fashion talked 
and acted all sorts of freedoms with Mrs. 
Brazenough, her plebeian attendant was treated 


with the greatest respect. Oh the insipidity, the 
nothings, the worse than nothings, which I was 
doomed to hear that day ! The flattery to which 
the lady-seller listened with a smile, and the fami¬ 
liarity to which she submitted in order to conciliate 
people into liberally parting with their money. I 
called forth great admiration from all who observed 
me, but so high a figure was placed upon me that 
none were induced to purchase me. I think it 
was the honourable saleswoman's policy to set a 
great value on her handsomest goods that they 
might remain to adorn her counter, and give com¬ 
moner articles a better chance of sale, and the 
ladies were content to purchase moderately, and 
admire greatly those articles to which higher value 
was affixed. Many a note of admiration did my 
beauty elicit from the fair creatures, none of whom 
however seemed disposed to secure me for them¬ 
selves. The gentlemen were more liberal. 

One exquisite surveyed me admiringly, but ex¬ 
claimed, “now, my dear creature, you can not 
mean to say that you positively expect two guineas 
for this harlequin affair ?" 

“ I do indeed, nor will I take one sixpence less," 
responded the fair creature. 

“ Faith it is very pretty," said another lounger. 
“ More than pretty," said Captain Pennington.'" 

And I was handed from one to another of a knot 
of fine gentlemen who had assembled before the 
stand to talk nonsense to the Honourable Mis. 
Brazenough. 

“ Let us have a sweepstakes for it," said Sir 
Frank Garableton. 

An exclamation of assent was immediately given 
by all the party. 

u Oh dear no," remonstrated the lady, “ we do 
not keep dice here." 

“ N'importe pour cela mu chert . Toujour* pret” 
is an excellent motto," rejoined the baronet, and 
so saying drew from his waistcoat pocket a pair of 
Satan’s grinders. 

Without waiting for consent from the lady, a 
painted match box was seized by one of the party, 
a space cleared by another, the divisions of the 
scene required placed before Mrs. Brazenough, and 
I, the work of the amiable Lady Emily Sardis 
furnished forth a few minutes excitement to half a 
dozen dissipated men. 

“ Mine by Jove," said Captain Pennington, and 
he held me up in triumph. 

“ I am sorry for it," said the most quiet-looking 
man of the party, as he bowed to the lady, and 
withdrew from the stand followed by the Captain. 
M Had I won I should have presented it to that 
pretty girl, why did you not give it her Penning¬ 
ton ?” 

“ Because I have another pretty girl in my eye, 
whose favours I wish to secure," replied the 
Captain. 

“ Heaven keep the pretty girl with whom yon 
are solicitous to find favour, Pennington," ob¬ 
served the gentleman as he left the Captain to join 
some other party. 

The winner smiled complacently, and dangling 
me on his little finger he made the tour of the 
room, stopping at every stall to purchase some 
trifle, for which I was a convenient deposit. On 
I reaching his lodgings, the captain turned out his 
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other knick-knacks into a sheet of paper, and 
placed me in a drawer, and there I remained till 
next evening, when I was taken out and placed in 
his pocket. It was daik when he took me from 
thence to present me to a young female with whom 
he was walking in the park. Their conversation 
was carried on in so low a tone, that it was but 
little I could hear of it, yet I could learn enough 
to presume that there was want of principle on 
one side, and want of prudence on the other. After 
several turns in the least frequented part of the 
park, the military gentleman escorted the young 
person to the end of a row of small houses. Be¬ 
fore one of them she gave some signal, which was 
instantly answered by the opening of the door. 

“ Oh Lucy,” said a half angry voice, “ how late 
you are, I am really sick with agitation, and 1 am 
sure no good will come of your meeting this gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“ Well dear, I am afraid I have staid out too 
long,” said Lucy, “ but I cannot get away from 
him, he is so delightful; Ins conversation, and his 
ideas so different to other people, and see what a 
lovely bag he has given me; just the thing for the 

After a due examination of my form and fabric, 
Lucy expressed herself warmly in my praise. . 

“ Now is it not very pretty, Sophy, and how 
kind of him to think of me when he was at the 
fancy fair?” 

“ I cannot deny that the bag is pretty,” replied 
Sophy, “ but I doubt Captain Pennington’s kind¬ 
ness in thinking of you very much. Indeed I 
wish you would give up meeting him. IIow angry 
Mrs. Carter would be if she knew it, and I should 
be more blamed than you. But she will be home 
soon, and then I am quite determined to be your 
confidante no longer in this matter, for you know 
she is very anxious about you and Atkinson, and I 
am sure, poor fellow, he is very fond of you, and 
would make you an excellent husband.” 

Lucy pouted and began to draw comparisons 
between her two admirers; but Sophy, quite out 
of humour, said she should go to bed ; and they 
went up stairs iuto a small chamber, where I was 
carefully placed in a box among other articles of 
holiday gear. What these young people were, I 
could not understand. The place was neatly fur¬ 
nished, and the girls were fashionably dressed, but 
I had no opportunity of getting much acquainted 
with them, for only on one other evening was I in 
their society, and that was the night of the ball. 
On that occasion I was taken from the box with 
some decorative articles of dress, and placed on 
the bed with the net dresses, white gloves, and 
dancing slippers of the young people, beside rib¬ 
bons and flowers, and various other things useful 
and ornamental. The hair-dressing seemed a 
tedious process, particularly with Sophy, who was 
not bountifully supplied with natural tresses; 
Lucy’s chevelure was more easily arranged ; in¬ 
deed she did not seem over solicitous about setting 
herself off to the best advantage; but the other 
poor girl, who was not thinking of those who would 
nut be present at the ball, was really very anxious 
to look as well as possible. To supply the de¬ 
ficiency of nature, an artificial plait of hair ,was 
twisted into a knot, and fixed with a comb and 


double pins to the back of her head, her temples 
being adorned with flowers. This important busi¬ 
ness completed, the other parts of the toilette were 
easily adjusted ; and really when dressed, they 
looked as pretty girls as any young gentleman 
would desire to escort into a public room. Lucy 
having made me the receptacle for an embroidered 
handkerchief, her fan, and scent bottle, hung me 
on her arm with a sigh. What might be the feel¬ 
ings of that young girl at that moment? Will 
these pages be read by any one who could interpret 
that sigh ? Will they be looked upon by eyes 
which have been dazzled by the fascinating exterior 
of a superior in rank, even when affianced to au 
equal? If so, let that young and fair individual 
echo the sigh of Lucy, and beware ! 

The sound of wheels warned the ladies to de¬ 
scend, and as they entered the sitting room a coach 
drove up to the door, and in an instant a young 
man nude his appearance,—the Atkinson before 
named, the admirer of Lucy ; certainly there was 
nothing distingue in his figure, and very little of 
the spiritucl in his countenance; hut there was an 
expression of honest good nature, well worth the 
attention of a girl, not entitled by circumstances, 
to think of a scarlet coat with the adjuncts of silken 
sash, gorget, and gold epaulettes. This ball I 
found, was associated with the interests of one 
particular county, and given for the benefit of 
some individuals thereunto belonging. It was 
held at one of the first assembly rooms in London, 
and every thing was in good style. Well dressed 
company, judicious arrangements, excellent music, 
and liberal refreshments. During the evening, 
Lucy never allowed me to take my chance on a 
sofa, but kept me on her arm as she walked through 
the quadrilles,—dance she did not—and was, no 
doubt, as proud of me as she would have been of 
a diamond bracelet. But, notwithstanding her 
care, she was to lose me. Toward the close of the 
entertainment, Atkinson persuaded his young 
frieuds to take some refreshment, previous to re¬ 
turning home. The room was crowded, but he 
procured chairs for the gMs at the table, and placed 
himself behind that of Lucy, by which she was 
protected from being leant over by gentlemen 
anxious to procure negus and cakes for their part¬ 
ners. 

Sophy had no attendant beau to guard her from 
such annoyance, if such it could be considered on 
such an occasion; at any rate she did not think it so, 
but willingly assisted her neighbours. With this 
accommodating feeling she was handing a plate of 
biscuits to a lady behind her at the same instant 
that a gentleman was leaning forward over her to 
take a glass of negus from a waiter. The button 
of his coat became thereby entangled in the false 
knot which ornamented the head of poor Sophy. 
The parties, as is often the case, did precisely 
what they ought not to have done in such a 
dilemma; the gentleman, instead of gently trying 
to disengage himself, drew quickly back; while 
the lady, instead of yielding for a moment to the 
intruder by inclining backward, threw herself as 
quickly forward. Alas! poor Sophy! The but¬ 
ton, far from presenting a smooth and polished 
surface, was ornamented with a prominent device, 
pretty enough to the eye, but to the touch feeling 
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like a miniature cheval de frizc. Lucy, who had 
fixed this appendage to the head of her friend, 
thought she had done it securely; and so she had, 
for fair usage, but who was to foresee such a mis¬ 
adventure. Perhaps the weight of the comb, with 
the action of dancing, had been too much for the 
tenacity of the pins; but, however it might be, 
the invidious button had the best of it, for it bore 
the false hair from the head of the poor girl, who 
was thereby sadly punished for her vanity. Rising 
hastily from her chair she forced her way through 
the company, almost in tears, and my mistress 
followed as quickly, having, in an ineffectual 
effort to avert the evil, dropped me on the floor, 
and in her perturbation not having perceived that 
she had done so, and she really must, in her en¬ 
deavours to console her friend, have forgotten me, 
for I lay for some time under the chair she had 
occupied, and was then picked up by a young 
gentleman, who walked several times round the 
rooms, holding me conspicuously forth to the 
notice of the few ladies who remained ; but there 
was no one mean enough to lay claim to what was 
not their own, and the young man who had gone 
without a lady to the ball departed with me in his 
pocket. Next evening he presented me to a middle- 
aged lady, his aunt; she was not a spinster, but 
lmd been a childless widow for so many years that 
she had imbibed more odd notions, and grown 
more selfish than any hapless old maid who was 
ever made the subject of vituperation. This lady, 
like my fair fabricator, was an adept at all sorts of 
fancy work, but her labours were not devoted to 
the same purpose. All her knick-knackeries were 
employed os a species of return for the dinners 
and other entertainments of which she partook at 
the houses of her friends and acquaintance. It 
did not suit her to give parties. Her nephew 
received a gracious welcome, entering her apart¬ 
ment as he did, with me on his wrist; what he had 
done wilh the fan and scent-bottle I know not; 
the handkerchief Lucy had taken out when she sat 
down in the refreshment room. Mrs. Miffington 
was so new-fangled with her acquisition that her 
hoards were looked over first thing next morning, 
and materials selected for the manufacture of a 
similar reticule, but her operations were frequently 
suspended ; every slight noise drew her to the 
window, and she was continually ringing her bell, 
to complain of some annoyance that she wished 
removed, or for something to be got for her, to 
which she could have helped herself with as little 
inconvenience as it occasioned her to desire the 
servant to do it. It appeared that she had newly 
taken possession of her apartments, and she had 
discovered that a national school nearly opposite 
to her was a great nuisance. Twelve o’clock 
arrived, and then her wrath was excessive; the 
young fry rushed like a torrent into the street, 
running, jumping, and shouting with all their 
might. 

“ Mary," said Mrs. Miffington, “ go down 
into the street, and desire those children to be 
quiet.” 

u Lor, Ma’am 1” murmured Mary, “ tkey 
von't mind me.” 

“ Do as I desire you,” continued her mistress, 
“ people are not to be disturbed in this horrid 
manner by those beggars* brats.*’ 


Mary did as she was desired to do, but instead 
of ceasing their clamour the urchins jumped 
higher, and hallooed louder than before. Next 
day the same thing ensued, and the ire of the lady 
having arrived at boiling pitch she hastily donued 
her bonnet and shawl, and thrusting her handker¬ 
chief into me, she sallied forth with her complaint 
to the schoolmaster. 

“ I have nothing to do with the boys out of 
school,” said the man sullenly, “ it is quite 
enough for me to attend to them while they are 
in ; beside, it is natural for them to be noisy, and 
if you do not like it, ma’am, you had better live 
somewhere else.” 

“ You are a very uncivil person,” observed the 
offended lady, “ pray who has the management 
of the school V* 

“ Oh! there are more managers than one,” he 
replied, “ if you were a subscriber you would 
know them.” 

u Umph,” said Mrs. Miffington, as she left the 
school. She was not fo be put off thus, however, 
she soon ascertained that Doctor l'orster, the rec¬ 
tor, was considered the superintendant, and to his 
house she unhesitatingly repaired. The JDoctor 
was at home, and would wait on the lady instantly. 
She was ushered into a library, and soon became 
conscious of sounds which augured ill for her 
mission. There must have been a race game of 
romps going on over head ; peals of laughter, with 
the shuttling of little feet, and bumps on the floor, 
plainly denoted what was in progress. A pleasant 
looking gentleman, but with a very red face, soon 
entered and desired to know the lady’s commands. 
Mrs. Miffington stated her grievance, concluding 
with the rudeness of the schoolmaster. 

“ I am very sorry, Madam, that there should be 
any cause of offence in the children, and I am 
surprised at what you say of the master, as he is 
not considered an uncourteous person ; but I shall 
speak to him on the subject the first time I visit 
the school; he must not forget himself. As to the 
boys I scarce know what to say ; provided they do 
not commit any mischief, they may be excused for 
rejoicing a little when liberated from confinement; 
indeed it is necessary for their health that they 
should shout and run after three hours attention 
to the labour of learning. I suppose, Madam, 
you have no children.” 

Mrs. Miffington answered in the negative. 

“ 1 thought not, or you would not mind the 
noise; for myself, so far from being annoyed at 
the mirth of children, I am rather inclined to join 
in their gambols.” 

1 remarked that the redness iii the rector’s face 
subsided gradually, and I now came to the con¬ 
clusion that he had been a party to the game above 
stairs. 

“ Pray, Madam, how long may you have re¬ 
sided in the street ?” 

“ A very short time,” answered she, “only since 
the commencement of the quarter.” 

“ Oh, then depend on it,” said the Doctor, 
“ that after a few weeks you will get so accus¬ 
tomed to the noise that you will scarcely hear it; 
but we will see if anything can be done.** 

, With this very unsatisfactory result of her visit 

the poor lady was obliged to be satisfied. { Wbe- 
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ther she did get reconciled to the noise I was not 
long enough in her possession to know, but I 
should think not, for it seemed a pleasure to her 
to complain. The dustman's bell, the knife* 
grinder's wheel, the itinerant musicians, all in¬ 
curred her disapprobation. Sometimes she would 
throw up her window to scold the offenders away 
herself, at others the poor servant-girl was deputed 
to the unthankful office. Whether her neighbours 
might wish to hear an organ, or have occasion for 
a knife-grinder, she never paused to consider; it 
was not her pleasure, and that in her opinion was 
sufficient. She had nearly completed a counter¬ 
part of myself when her nephew brought a lady to 
call upon her who had just arrived from the con¬ 
tinent, where she bad been residing for more than 
a year; she brought with her so many curious 
trifles for Mrs. Miffington that the delighted lady, 
in the warmth of her gratitude, offered her, in 
return, myself—with her nephew's permission: 
this was readily accorded, and I found great satis- 
fection in being transferred to another mistress; 
beside, I liked the countenance of this lady; her 
age might have been about thirty-five, and though 
neither a flue figure, nor a beauty, there was 
something prepossessing in her appearance. She 
related many events in which she bad taken part 
with great animation, and from the tone she 
adopted, and her observations on what she bad 
seen while abroad, I pronounced her a sensible, 
well-judging woman. I found that she was a 
married lady, and saw with pleasure the affec¬ 
tionate reception which she met with from her 
husband on ber return to the hotel, where they 
were for the present residing. After being pre¬ 
sented to the gentleman, and admired by him, I 
was deposited in a drawer with the shawl and 
gloves of the lady, from whence I was again taken 
on the following morning at an early hour, and 
suspended on the arm of my mistress, who was 
prepared for a walk; she was proceeding to call 
on a favourite friend, and some trifling bijouteries 
intended as presents for this friend and her chil¬ 
dren, were entrusted to my keeping. Mr. Reynolds, 
the husband of my mistress, accompanied her to 
the door of her mend’s house, and then left her, 
for business of some importance demanded his 

E resence in another part of the town. After 
nocking twice at the door it was opened by a 
dirty, slovenly woman. 

“ Is Mrs. .Osborn at borne,*' asked my mistress. 
“ Yes, but she is engaged,*' answered the 
woman, not very civilly. “ I don’t know whether 
she can see you, but 1*11 ask," and going to the 
stair-foot sbe called out, “ Matilda, I wish you’d 
come down and mind your own business, it is not 
my place to open the door to double-knocks at 
this time of the morning. Here’s a lady wants to 
see Missis," and she disappeared as a young girl 
descended the stairs. 

Mrs. Reynolds saw that she was too early a 
visitor to please the servants, at any rate, for this 
girl bad evidently been making some alteration in 
her dress before she chose to come down; her 
appearance, however, was anything but prepos¬ 
sessing ; an apology for a cap was hong on to a 
comb at the back of her head, and a profusion of, 
ringlets partly concealed the gilt drops which; 


graced, or rather disgraced her ears. A black silk 
apron hid the front of a dirty light frock, (servants 
do not wear gowns now-a-days), which through 
the aperture in the back displayed some under 
garment still dirtier than itself. Her stockings, 
which might once have been white, proclaimed a 
want of industry, and her feet were partly thrust 
into a pair of kid slippers, whioh evidently did 
uot belong to her. 

“ If your mistress is not particularly engaged 
she will see me I am sure," said the visitor, pre¬ 
senting her card. 

“ Mrs. Osborn is particularly engaged, but I 
can take up the card," replied the girl in a tone, 
and with an emphasis on the Mrs. Osborn which 
intimated to my mistress that she had offended 
the lady of the broom, who it was evident had 
imbibed some American notions. For a moment 
she supposed that she was to be left standing in 
the passage, as the girl turned quickly to ascend 
the stairs; however, she recollected herself, and 
throwing open the parlour door she desired Mrs. 
Reynolds to walk in. The lady entered, and 
looking round the apartment, gave a deep sigh; 
the furniture was handsome, but had au air of 
neglect, and the whole aspect of the room was that 
of discomfort; there were the remains of a fire in 
the grate, and a kettle on the hob, with a plate¬ 
ring on the fender, and a few crumbs on the rug, 
gave evidence of someone having break&sted in the 
room. A gentleman's dressing-gown and slippers, 
with brushes of different sorts, made it clear that 
the master of the house had likewise completed his 
toilette there. My mistress seemed to observe 
these things with uneasiness, aud when the servant 
entered to ask her to walk up stairs, she said— 

“ I fear your mistress is not well." 

No reply was vouchsafed to this, and she fol¬ 
lowed the girl to the chamber of Mrs. Osborn, 
who rose hastily to meet her friend, and “ My dear 
Harriett," “ My dear Charlotte, how happy I am 
to see you," were exchanged as they kissed each 
other with the warmth of old and attached ac¬ 
quaintance. A chair was placed by Mrs. Osborn 
near the fire for her visitor, and she then observed, 
“ You see I am eogaged, but I will dismiss this 
young person in a raw minutes. I know you will 
excuse me." She then seated herself at a table, 
and busied herself in writing addresses, on what 
appeared to be printed circulars; a young girl 
neatly dressed in something of a charity costume, 
folding them in readiness. This business was soon 
dispatched, and the girl, putting on a good straw 
bonnet and very pretty cloak, prepared to depart. 

“ What shall I say to Mr. Saintly about the 
other letters, Ma’am ?" 

“ Oh, never mind," said Mrs. Osborn, “ per¬ 
haps I may call,"and she dismissed her assistant. 

“ What is the meaning of this, my dear Char¬ 
lotte?’* asked my mistress, “have you taken upon 
yourself to become secretary to some charitable 
institution ?" 

“ Not exactly so," replied Mrs. Osborn, with 
some hesitation, “ but I do sometimes fill up the 
monthly notices for Mr. 8aintly'x school; it was 
only talked of when you left .England, but it is 
now successfully established, and is far superior 
to any school of the sort in this vicinity." 
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44 As regards the dress I can certainly believe 
you, ray dear,” returned Mrs. Reynolds. 44 Had 
I met that girl in the street I should not for 
an instant have supposed that she was clothed by 
voluntary subscription. But are you quite well 
my dear Charlotte? I feared not, when I found 
you were not down stairs. You were accustomed 
to sit in your parlour.’* 

44 Yes,*' said Mrs. Osborn. 44 but I do return 
sometimes to my own room for a few hours now; 
it is not pleasant to have papers about in a room 
open to everybody.” 

44 And I suppose you do not see everybody 
when you are tnus engaged; however, you have 
not refused me, so I must not say you are wrong,’* 
continued my mistress, as she saw that her friend 
blushed and seemed at a loss to answer her.’* 
“ But how does Osborn like this new avocation 
of yoursmen in general do not like anything 
that trenches on their own comfort, and you used 
to be such an attentive, anticipating wife/’ 

“ No man sure could be so selfish as to prevent 
his wife firom assisting in the promotion of a good 
work, and Mr. Saintly could never have got on so 
well with his school if he had not found, among 
his congregation, some willing minds; and it is 
surely praiseworthy to rescue the children of the 
poor from ignorance and vice.’* 

44 Assuredly so, my dear, if people do not 
neglect their own affairs by so doing.” 

I suppose my mistress thought of the dirty and 
littered room into which she had been so un- 
courteously admitted, but she changed her tone 
quickly, and loosening the strings which closed 
me she drew forth her presents, saying— 

44 I did not forget you, Charlotte, when 1 was 
in Patis; I have brought a few baubles for you 
and the children, little dears; where are they ? I 
long to see them; walking out, I dare say, as the 
morning is so fine, and I do not hepr them in the 
house.” 

44 No, they are at sohool,” replied Mrs. Osborn, 
with some hesitation. 

44 At school 1” cried my mistress, 44 why, Cltar- 
lotte, you do surprise me, you, who vowed you 
would never send your children, if girls, to school.” 

44 Yes 1 1 did not know then how difficult it was 
for a mother to instruct her own children, but I 
found that I could not get on with them at all, 
and I grew so nervous and so worried that Osborn 
thought it would be better to let them go to 
school.” 

44 Perhaps it may be better,” returned my mis¬ 
tress, 44 but of course they only are at day-school, 
so I can wait till they come home, I long to see 
if they will remember me; but what is the matter 
with you, Charlotte, you turn pale.’* 

44 Because I fear, Harriet, that you will feel 
disappointed when I tell you they are at boarding- 
school. Mr. Osborn thought, as they were to go 
to school, a boarding-school would be best, as we 
could then do with a servant less.” 

44 I do not wonder at his thinking so,** observed 
Mrs. Reynolds, 44 if your present servants are 
specimens of such as are now to be procured. 
Excuse me, Charlotte, but your house is sadly 
different to what I once knew it.* 1 

Mn. Osborn endeavoured to account satisfac¬ 


torily for the change, and to exculpate herself; but 
ray mistress, who seemed to speak exactly as she 
felt, would notallow that her fnend was blameless, 
and told her plainly that no mother was justified in 
banishing her own children from her roof, in order 
that she might be at liberty to devote her time to 
the benefit of others, and be at the command of a 
man who was building up a reputation for himself 
through the pockets ,and labours of his congrega¬ 
tion. The friends were too much attached to ab¬ 
solutely quarrel, but Mrs. Reynolds left the house 
with chilled and disappointed feelings; and, dur¬ 
ing the short time that I remained in her possession, 
I learned that Mrs. Osborn bad really, during the 
time that Mrs. Reynolds had been absent from 
England, become so great an admirer of Mr. 
Saintly, that she had neglected her home, and 
grown careless about the comfort of her husband 
and children. The consequence was that the 
father liad placed his little girls with a worthy 
lady, qualified both by temper and ability to take 
change of children so young. 

I had no opportunity of witnessing another 
meeting between these two ladies, for my mistress 
prized me too highly to take me out on all occa¬ 
sions, though I remarked that whenever she paid 
a first visit, after I belonged to her, slie always 
took me with her. 


I was preseut at the performance of a play, an 
opera, and a concert, while I remained with Mrs. 
Reynolds; and no reticule that was ever formed eli¬ 
cited more admiration than was excited by myself. 
44 Who could have the patience to manufacture 
me ?” wa9 often the exclamation following an in¬ 
spection of my minute parts; and then I thought 
of that lovely lady who, had she dreamed of the 
vicissitudes to which I should be exposed, would 
not have bestowed so much of her time in contriv¬ 
ing me. 

Mrs. Reynolds was invited to spend a long day 
with a relation of her hnsband, and he was to join 
the family at dinner. Accordingly I was brought 
forth to accompany my mistress, bearing within 
me her handkerchief and her work. There were 
three ladies in the drawing-room when I entered 
on the arm of Mrs. Reynolds; and, after the usual 
inquiries, 1 was introduced to their notice, and as 
usual rapturously admired. I found Mrs. Mears a 
very agreeable woman, and her daughter a very 
accomplished girl. The other lady was a young 
friend of Miss Mears, aud sister (as I learned) to 
a gentleman whose addresses she was receiving. 
The long morning would have passed pleasantly 
away but for the company of a favourite dog y 
whose ugliness was bis only claim to attention on 
the part of a stranger; for he was snappish, un¬ 
social, and barked with a head-splitting force 
when there was a rap at the door or a ring at the 
bell. His owners, however, had, no doubt from 
constant companionship, found out something ami¬ 
able or estimable in the ugly brute, for they ca¬ 
ressed and coaxed him as though he had been a 
child. I believe my mistress would gladly have 
whipped him out of the house, and did express her 
wonder at the notice taken of him. The dinner- 
hour approaching, in some measure removed the 
annoyance; for after the entrance of Mrs. Mears, 
the aog grew more quiet. 
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The ladies now left off work ; and, as my mis¬ 
tress had no idea of again taking her needle on 
that evening, she folded up the collar, which she 
was ornamenting with line lace, and placed it again 
in my care.—Alas! lor the handsome collar and 
myself! Dinner was announced ; and on the arm 
of Mrs. Reynolds I entered the dining-parlour. 
When seated, she hung me on the hack of her 
chair; which, however, was not a secure position. 
Unfortunately the cabinet-maker had not taken 
into consideration the fact that ladies do some¬ 
times hang reticules on chairs, and he had not 
shaped his mahogany with a view to their safe 
abiding. Consequently the servant, in waiting 
at table, had dislodged me, without perceiving 
that she had done so ; and the mischievous brute 
of a dog, who bad followed the company quietly 
into the parlour, as quietly drew me under the 
table ; and there, while all were engaged with the 
good things before them, amused himself with 
gnawing through me into my contents. Great 
was the consternation when, the dessert being 
placed on the table, Mrs. Reynolds sought me, 
to take out her handkerchief. I was missing from 
the chair; but a few seconds sufficed to discover 
me, with my beauty destroyed by the fangs of that 
ill-conditioned animal. 

The gentlemen were disposed to laugh ; but 
when my mistress drew forth tier nice cambric 
handkerchief, injured in some degree, and her lace 
and collar totally spoiled, they were obliged to 
refrain from anything like mirth, for she turned 
awfully pale with vexation. 

Mrs. Mears was loud in her lamentations and 
regret, Mr. Mears said Tasso should buy another 
collar and lace; but my mistress grieved most for 
myself. Miss Mears thought she could repair 
me, at any rate she would try ; and, before Mrs. 
Reynolds left, she insisted that she should accept 
a handsome bag of her own as a substitute for my 
mutilated self. This accident certainly destroyed 
the harmony of the evening. 1 think iny mistiess 
was not a person usually to be disconcerted by 
trifles; but she had been annoyed by the dog all 
day, and she could not endure such a climax to 
such a nuisance, without a disturbance of temper. 

Thus ended my sojourn with Mrs. Reynolds; 
for though Miss Mears often took me up to con¬ 
sider the possibility of restoring me in some degree 
to my original appearance, she must have con¬ 
cluded that the task was hopeless, as she always 
returned me again to the drawer where I was de¬ 
posited, without an effort. Or it might be that 
she had but little time to spare—there was a song 
to learn, or a concerto to practise. Then there 
was the prospect of a wedding at no distant date, 
and preparations were to be made lor the import¬ 
ant event. The intended too, it may be supposed, 
occupied some part of her time, and more of her 
thoughts; and so my renovation was delayed, time 
after time, till Mrs. Reynolds had again left Eng¬ 
land. I was then thought of no more, but suf¬ 
fered to remain in a drawer, with other uncared- 
for articles, till a short time before the wedding- 
day, when a regular clearing-out look place. In 
this occupation Miss Mears was assisted by the 
young woman who had contributed to my down¬ 
fall ; and many were the thanks and smiles elicited 


from Kitty, as one thing after another was thrown 
into a basket for herself. 

“ And here is poor Mrs. Reynold s unfortunate 
bag,” said the young lady, as she drew me forth. 

44 I do ceitainly take shame to myself that L never 
tried to repair it." 

44 Yes, Miss," said Kitty, “it is a pity; for 
you’re so ingeenous I am sure you might have 
done something with it." 

44 Well, it is too late now," returned Miss 
Mears ; 44 and so it must go with the rest." 

And, her approaching nuptials rendering her 
obtuse to all other considerations, she iluew me 
unfeelingly into the basket; where I remained, 
with the refuse of her wardrobe, till, the wedding 
being over and the house restored to regularity, 
Kitty found lime to examine her accession of pro- 
perty. 

Having congratulated herself on the addition of 
many useful articles to her stock of clothing, she 
looked on me with pity and complacency, and, 
examining me carefully, she came to the resolution 
of trying to make me useful, at any rate; and, 
having ample materials for the purpose, she em¬ 
ployed part of her leisure in exerting her best skill 
for the purpose. 

She succeeded tolerably well, considering that 
she was not much accustomed to delicate needle¬ 
work ; but will is power as well as knowledge, in 
some cases, and Kitty proved that she could do 
what uo one expected ol her, by merely giving her 
mind to the task. She was, however, a very dif¬ 
ferent girl to the would-be fine lady who occupied 
a similar situation in the house of Mrs. Osborn. 
She was not one of those independent, erroneously 
brought up servants, who disdain to call their em¬ 
ployers master or mistress, and scarce afford any 
token of respect to the persons who preserve them 
from many more objectionable modes of procuring 
a subsistence. 

Kitty was very proud of her acquisition and her 
own cleverness, so I was exhibited to every kitchen 
visitor as a subject of admiration. Among these 
was a very pretty girl, the daughter of a laundress, 
whose mangle was at the service of such persons 
in her neighbourhood as preferred purifying their 
wearables at home. Mrs. Mears was one of these, 
and Betsey Jackson would sometimes bring home 
the linen, for the sake of a chat with Kitty. Bet¬ 
sey had an admirer, who frequently treated her to 
public amusements, and very proud he was of her; 
for when dressed in her Sunday clothes no one 
could have supposed that during the other six days 
she was engaged at the wash-tub, the ironing- 
stove, or in turning her 44 mother’s mangle." He 
had promised to take her to a genteel dance, just 
at the time that 1 was introduced to her, and she 
thought that it would be just the thing for such au 
occasion. She asked Kilty to lend me, to which 
she good-naturedly consented, and promised too, 
if possible, to get out on the evening of the dance 
to help to dress her; but lest she should be pre¬ 
vented, allowed Betsey to lake me away with her. 

So 1 was again to figure in a ball-room, and in 
what company ! I, who was formed to grace the 
arm of a countess—though my destiny had been 
changed by a libertine—was now to dangle on a 
wrist half-coddled in soapsuds! Pretty as the 
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girl was, I wished she might lose me in her way 
home, in the hope that 1 should be picked up by 
some person of a station more in unison with the 
ideas I had formed at my first entrance into exist¬ 
ence. But i was safely borne into the domicile of 
Miss Jackson ; and, after being paraded as a 
beautiful curiosity before half-a-dozen poor slaves 
of the tub, was taken up to a small dormitory at 
the top of the house, and hung up on a peg, with 
a piece of paper round me. 

During the day several articles of ladies' dress 
were brought into the room and tried on by Bet¬ 
sey, who was on one occasion accompanied by her 
mother. I learned from their conversation, and 
what had been talked over by the young damsel 
and Kilty, that Betsy’s best dress, though a silk 
one, was not smart enough for this dance. She had 
been to many shilling hops and sixpenny concerts 
with her young man, but this was a superior thing 
-—quite! It was to be at a tavern of some preten¬ 
sions, and was got up for the benefit of the house 
by the tradespeople, one of whom had given his 
shopman a ticket, not choosing to go himself. 
Contributions were therefore levied on the per¬ 
sonals of Mrs. Jackson’s patronesses, and Betsy 
was likely to make as genteel an appearance as 
any girl who might be present. 

The laundress and her daughter were at issue 
about two dresses—a plain muslin, and a worked 
one: the mother wishing the daughter to be con¬ 
tent with the former, as being less expensive, 
should any accident happen, and not so likely to 
be known. But Betsy laughed at the idea of any 
one being there who would know her or the dress ; 
and it was so much handsomer, and fitted her bet¬ 
ter than the muslin. So the mother’s scruples were 
over-ruled, and Betsy was to figure in a dress 
which had probably cost more than any that she 
had ever been mistress of. 

The evening arrived, and with it came Kitty, 
who was well qualified for a lady’s maid, having 
always waited on Miss Mears at dressing-lime. 
She arranged Betsy’s hair in admirable style, and 
fixed a rose or two in the most becoming manner; 
but when it came to the garments, Kitty could 
not refrain from expressing like disapprobation. 

" Well really Betsy, I should not like to wear 
other people’s things; suppose they should get 

“ Oh, we must say they were tore in the wash,” 
said Betsy, “ and as to wearing other people’s 
things, why I ain’t got anything of m) own fit to 
wear, and one ought to get somethin’ out o’ people, 
for they contracks for their washing, and screws us 
down to price, and ain’t none so ready to pay arter 
all.” 

Kitty still made objections, and then Betsy, like 
many persons doing wrong, endeavoured to lighten 
her own offence by citing the greater offences of 
others. 

“ Lor bless you Kitty, there’s no such great 
harm in my wearing a thing or two only on per- 
tikler occasions. Why Mrs. Martin, as washes 
for so many of the great folks, hasn't bought a 
shirt for her boys ever since they was put in 
breeches.” 

So according to Betsy’s statement, it might be 
inferred that persons who put out their washing, 


might look for a little assistance in the wearing. 
The toilette was pretty well completed while the 
girls were talking of the right and wrong,and Kitty 
could not help confessing that her friend looked 
remarkably weil in her borrowed finery; and was 
sure that no young lady at the ball would look 
more genteel. Under the net dress was a hand¬ 
somely trimmed petticoat, and over it a lace scarf. 
The silk stockings had been selected from several 
pairs, and a fine cambric handkerchief was de¬ 
posited with me. Her satin shoes, and kid gloves 
were perhaps her own, but I did not get enlight¬ 
ened with regard to them. In due time, Mr. 
Dowson, her admirer, arrived with a cab, and in a 
few minutes, they were at the rooms. Betsy was 
struck with admiration ; she had never seen any¬ 
thing so splendid before, but to me who had made 
my first public appearance at the Hanover Rooms, 
and my second at those of still higher pretensions, 
they appeared small in size, and paltry in decora¬ 
tion. The air with which Mr. Dowson and Miss 


Jackson walked into the room was exquisite ; he 
gratified at being so well accompanied, and she 
feeling that for this one evening, she might cer¬ 
tainly pass for a young lady,—there would be no 
one there who could know her. In this, however, 
she was painfully mistaken, for great was her con¬ 
sternation when on taking her place in the second 
quadrille, she found herself vis a vis to a young 
woman who had lived not long before with the lady 
whose dress she was wearing. This person was 
quietly dressed in black, and was a plain, homely 
looking woman ; and perhaps envious of Betsy’s 
lady like appearance, she resolved to mortify her 
when she saw that the means were in her power. 
As she blundered through the mazes of the qua¬ 
drille, she found an opportunity of saying in a 
sort of whisper that might be heard by all the set, 
“ How fine we are in other people’s clothes;” 
and though the other parties, severally, might not 
know to whom this was meant to apply, yet it was 
quite enough to spoil Betsy’s pleasure for the 
evening. She felt that sad consequences might 
ensue, and wished that she had been more of Kitty’s 
way of thinking. Instead of taking delight in the 
music, she was all the evening imbibing a lesson 
that, bilter as it was, was for her ultimate benefit. 
But this was not her only annoyance, among the 
company were two young men who had come 
without ladies; being rather of a higher class than 
the rest of the party. They were there for amuse¬ 
ment, choosing rather to quiz the dancers than 
dance themselves, unless any very pretty girl 
should induce them to join in the amusement. 
And Miss Jackson was sufficiently attractive to be 
honoured with their notice, and consequently at 
the end of each set, she was solicited by one or 
other of these gentlemen, to the great annoyance of 
Dowson, who had stipulated that she should dance 
with no one but himself, unless he should meet any 
friend of his own to whom ke might resign her 
hand for one or two dances. The jealousy and 
irritability of Dowson, were soon perceived by the 
quizzers, and the few words spoken by Betsy, 
evincing that her breeding was far inferior to her 


appearance, they persisted in their persecution of 
the poor girl, assuring her that the singularity of 
her not changing her partner, was out of all rule, 
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and must be remarked by every one. Dowson 
they affected to treat with contempt, though he re¬ 
monstrated on their intrusive attentions to his 
partner. Betsy, fearful that a quarrel might en¬ 
sue, and otherwise annoyed by the sneering glances 
of the lady in black, entreated Dowson to leave, 
but he had too much spirit to be driven from his 
amusement by the conduct of these ill-mannered 
young fellows, and resolved to remain until they 
had departed. 

But the pleasure of the amusement was entirely 
destroyed, for the young men, foiled in getting 
Betsy away from her cavalier, took their station 
near where the young couple were dancing, and 
by their remarks, qualified neither in tone or words, 
they not only annoyed them, but every body within 
ear of their impertinence. At length they seemed 
to weary of looking on at the dancing of people 
whom they were throwing into ridicule, and left 
the room. This was some relief to Betsy, still 
she was glad when the hour arrived for returning 
home, and having prepared herself with walking 
apparel, to save Dowson the expense and trouble 
of procuring a conveyance, she gladly put on her 
envelopes and left the inauspicious place. The 
night, or rather morning, was fine, they had but a 
abort distance to walk, and they set out feeling that 
all was fair forgetting comfortably home; but they 
had not reached the end of the street in which the 
tavern was situate, before they were overtaken by 
their tormentors, who must have ensconced them¬ 
selves in some snuggery where they could watch 
the exit of the company. 

“ Is it possible, said one of them, “ that your 
friend can allow you to walk home after so much 
exertion in a heated assembly. It is sadly out of 
character with the care he took of you in the 
dancing-room." 

The other was about to speak, when Dowson 
stopped, uncertain for an instant what course to 
pursue, as he was determined they should not know 
the home of Betsy. 

“ You are very troublesome,” said he “ and 
certainly not gentlemen, or you would have be¬ 
haved better in the ball-room,—my companion 
wants none of your attention, as you might have 
seen." 

He then proceeded, but not in the direction of 
Betsy's home. The tormentors however, only 
fell back a few paces, and continued to divert 
themselves at the expence of Dowson and the poor 
girl, who trembled so violently that I expected 
every instant that she would let me drop from her 
arm. 

“ I'll give them fellows in charge, the first 
policeman I meet," said Dowson. 

“ Oh, pray don't," cried Betsy, “ we shall get 
into a row, and they'll take us all to the station to¬ 
gether, and then mother will be angry, and your 
master won't be pleased. Hadn’t we better have a 
coach, or a cab, to get away from them ?” 

“ If we can get one," said Dowson, “ but that 
is uncertain ; however, we will go to the nearest 
stand." 

A cab, however, appeared the uext instant, and 
it was hailed by Dowson. It drew up, but ere 
the door could be opened, the pursuers had come 
up, and insisted on handing the lady into the car¬ 


riage. A regular squabble was now likely to en¬ 
sue. Dowson exasperated, was only prevented 
striking the most troublesome of their two tormen¬ 
tors by the interposition of Betsy; but one of 
those really useful guardians of the peace appear¬ 
ing, the gentlemen thought proper to withdraw, 
and Betsy, annoyed and frightened into a nervous 
fit, was no sooner seated in the cab than she burst 
into tears, and taking me from her arm drew forth 
the handkerchief, and sobbed hysterically. Dow¬ 
son tried to comfort the poor girl, who seemed to 
have lost all consciousness, except an undefined 
feeling of something worse to come. The cab soon 
stopped at her mother’s, but with the handkerchief 
in ner hand she forgot that she had not replaced 
me on her arm, and I fell to the bottom of the cab 
as she rose from the seat. I was 9&dly I’exed at 
her forgetfulness, though it was very excusable, for 
I should like to have known whether Mrs. Jackson 
was eventually injured by allowing her daughter to 
make use of other people’s property; and though 
averse to being a kitchen guest, I was sorry to be 
parted from Kitty, for I could not help feeling 
grateful to her for the pains she had taken in my 
renovation. And often, how often! did I after¬ 
wards wish myself again in the possession of that 
well-intentioned young woman. I did not lie long 
where the unlucky Betsy had dropped me; the 
cab-driver did not perceive me, but the foot of the 
next person he had for a fare discovered me. He 
was called from his stand by a porter, and after 
waiting a few minutes before a large house, a well- 
dressed woman entered ; she raised me from the 
bottom of the cab, and having ascertained by the 
lamp-light that I was worth preserving, imme¬ 
diately secured me. I was the property of this 
female for some months, and with her I entered 
into scenes of gaiety and festivity of various de¬ 
scriptions ; but they were so mixed up with dissi¬ 
pation, immorality, and the misery attendant on 
vice, that I, the production of the virtuous Lady 
Emily Sardis, can find no pleasure in retracing 
them. It was not usual for me to be made the de¬ 
pository of anything very valuable, for nothing of 
any worth seemed to stay long with my mistress. 
On one occasion, however, 1 was more handsomely 
furnished, and being so tempted, the cupidity of my 
mistress’s most intimate acquaintance—a despic¬ 
able being in the form of man—a character to 
which that of highwayman, or housebreaker would 
be honourable in comparison; a wretch subsisting 
on the wages of sin ; not the earnings of his own 
nefarious labour, but from the erring ways of de¬ 
graded woman. The sex may be indignant with 
the Turks who deny them a soul, but there is some¬ 
thing of justice in the Mahometan doctrine; for 
why should woman be punished for those sins into 
which they are plunged by those who should pre¬ 
serve them from evil ? 


The valuables with which I was unusually 
charged, led to my removal. It was known to the 
remorseless fellow, just named, that my mistress 
had placed within me a handsome purse containing 
a few sovereigns, a small gold watch, and some 
other pretty trifles of minor value, as she was about 
to make an excursion of a few days to Brigbtoo. 
And I was placed, as she thought, securely, with 
some travelling necessaries in a portmanteau, not 
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that she would have suspected this man of purloin¬ 
ing any property of hers, though she might not 
feel assured of his scrupulosity towards other peo¬ 
ple. Unfortunately she thought too well of him ; 
but whether she ever learned who it was that robbed 
her of her reticule, I had no opportunity of know¬ 
ing. However, he found an opportunity of ab¬ 
stracting me from the box,—how I cannot tell,— 
just before the lady started on her journey, and 
she bade him adieu, little suspecting that I was in i 
his pocket; he hastened with me to his lodging, a 
single room in a mean house, though well furnished 
as regarded comfort and convenience. There were 
some letters, as well as the things before named, 
deposited with me, and these, having turned all 
out on a table before him, he read with some at¬ 
tention . lie then threw them in the tire, and was 
about to throw me after them, but the oddity, or 
singularity of my construction, seemed to arrest 
his purpose, and replacing the trifling articles in 
my care, he returned me to his private pocket. 
Better had it been for me had my canine foe been 
left undisturbed to gnaw me into annihilation, than 
to have been preserved for the companionship of 
this man. By him I was introduced to a scene of 
infamy with which I was as yet unacquainted; a 
low gambling house. Here he soon lost the money, 
but hastening to one of those places of accommo¬ 
tion for the idle and the wicked, he raised a sum 
on the watch, with which he returned to the table. 
He played for some time with success, but a se¬ 
cond reverse left him again without a shilling, and 
he left the house muttering words, such as only 
a man deep in crime could utter. With the speed 
and evil feelings of a demon he traversed several 
streets, till at length lie had reached the northern 
suburb of London; and here he again entered a 
pawnbroker’s shop. The man looked surprised 
when I was placed before him with the other fe¬ 
male knick-knacks ; but as lie perhaps could not 
suppose that a tolerably well-dressed man would 
have stolen such articles as these, he looked at 
them in order to judge of their value. He scru¬ 
tinized his customer again as the wretch in a 
hurried and almost despairing tone said, “ Give 
me any thiug you will for them/’ The pale and 
agitated countenance of the applicant might have 
induced a supposition that he was a man suddenly 
reduced to some unexpected difficulty, and was 
necessitated even to pledge a few trifles belonging 
to his wife for some pressing emergency. So 
eighteen shillings were offered, and eagerly ac¬ 
cepted ; the mean spirited villain left tire shop, and 
I remained with the pawnbroker, whose properly 
I suppose I have become. 

For many months 1 have lain on a shelf among 
hundreds of other various articles sacrificed to po¬ 
verty, idleness, or crime. The time perhaps will 
come, when I shall again emerge to the light of 
day, but the beauty that once distinguished me 
will have faded away; dust and mildew have 
alighted on me, and finished the work which the 
brute Tasso began. With many other of my com¬ 
panions I am perishing for want of use, and con¬ 
stantly lamenting the chance that consigned me to 
the keeping of a pawnbroker. That idleness and 
crime are fosterea more than poverty is benefited, 
by the man who bangs out three balls, can scarce 


be questioned; but the man is less to blame than 
the legislature, which authorizes such surreptitious 
modes of raising money. If among the practices, 
or usages considered demoralizing, and now being 
gradually disallowed, this one were included, it 
would be well for society generally. Those who 
have property would hold it more secure, and those 
who have not, would be more industrious to gain 
it; or at any rate, would be more likely to pre¬ 
serve their few articles of clothing and furniture, 
to render their persons and their dwellings more 
seemly and comfortable. 

But who will heed mv opinions ; the rumina¬ 
tions of an ill used, aucf aggrieved reticule; yet I 
have the wisdom of experience to uphold me. If 
1 were to relate all my vicissitudes, I could some 
things unfold, would harrow up the souls of my 
fair readers ; but I would rather amuse than dis¬ 
tress, therefore I have only given the lighter parts 
of my history, with the hope of beguiling the 
tedium of an idle hour, when some fair lady shall, 
for that purpose, take up “ The Belle Assemble.” 


A RIDDLE; 

When Adam first was made a man 
Then my original began. 

With Eve I never claim'd a place. 

Or any of her tender race. 

Except where Nature in vagary 
Mistakes for Thomas Mistress Mary. 

Of many colours I am seen. 

Black, white, and red, but never green. 

With Noah in the Ark 1 floated. 

And patriarch laaao on me doated. 

But now, in these degenerate times, 

When folly sanctifies e'en crimes. 

No sooner do I make appearance 
Than man as quickly makes a clearance. 

Ere I expire no ghost so white, 

And in that guise I vanish quite, 

But bydra-like I rise again, 

And rear my head upon the plain 
W here erst I often have been slain. 

Rycroft R. 


SONG. 

List to my song in the lonely hour, 

When the moon shines with a spell and power; 
List to my aong when the haunted glen 
Is bush’d in silence—Oh! list to me then. 

Ah! 'tis the time when the Bulbul sings 
To his sweet Rose, while he folds his wings ; 
And 'tis the time when my prayer shall be. 

List my beloved—ah! listen te me. 

In the lonely hour my song shall tell 
All the deep love in my bosom's cell; 

And my lute's strains shall reveal to thee 
My passionate prayer—ah! listen to me, 


Then list to me in the lonely hour, 

When the moon shines with a spell and power; 
List te my prayer when the haunted glen 
la shrouded and still—ah! list to me then. 

E.H. B. 
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FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 


THE BONNIE BLUE EYE. 

(ADDRESSED 10 LILLIE.) 

I gaze on thy cheek,where health's bright roses 
bloom, 

I gaze on thy brow never shaded by gloom ; 

Upon the light curls of thy bright sunny hair ; 

That carelessly wave o’er tby forehead so fair, 

I silently gaze, and in secret I sigh, 

For one bright glance or love from thy bonnik 

BLUE EYF.. 

Though ’mid fairest and loveliest maids I have 
dwelt. 

At whose feet e'en the proudest and noblest have 
knelt, 

From whose eyes silent charms, Love delighted to 
fling 

Such lightnings as flash from the storm-Spirits* 
wing j— 

But not e'en the brightest in beauty could vie 
With one soul-beaming glasce of thy bonnie 

BLUE EYE. 

Oh ! Lillie, thou fairest and loveliest flower 
That yet ever bloom'd in life’s sunniest bower, 

T watch all tby looks, and I tremble the while, 

For my happiness rests on thine ev*ry smile; 

I confess my affection, and ask in reply 
For a soft olance of love from thy bonnie 
blue eye. Maria. 


DEPARTED DREAMS. 

Oh! mine own heart, where are they ? 

Visions of thine earlier hour— 

When thy young heart's colours were 
Like tSose on the morning flower. 

Where’s the trusting confidence 
Of Affection deep and true ? 

And the spirits, sunshine like, 

Which o'er all their gladness threw ? 

Gone, gone—they all are gene. 

L. E. L. 


Yes! where nre they?—Affection’s call. 
From the heart, whose morning prime 

Was like the dewy incense, shed 
Amidst the bowers in summer time? 

The voice of Friendship, that 1 sought 
With many an aoswering tone ? 

The deep sublimity of Thought ? 

11 Gone, gone—they all are gone T 

And where is the impassion'd tear, 

The anguish of the parted ? 

The friendship of a soul sincere 
That spoke the tender-hearted ? 

The murmurs of Love’s soft farewell ? 
The joys of Childhood’s tone ?— 

The pleasures that the young heart swell 
“ Are gone—yes, all are gone ! 

And where is Hope's delusive smile 
That beam'd with fading hues ? 

The trusting heart whose faith, awhile 
Shed o’er Life’s changing views ; 

The memories of joy that were, 

As summer shadows flown ? 

The quenchloss hues of dark Despair ? 

“ Gone, gone—they all are gone!” 

And now t deep unstirring calm 
Within my heart doth rest; 

Past memories have not a balm 
To lull the wounded breast. 


The friendship of my earlier years, 

Hope’s soft delusive tone, 

The blighting spell of Sorrow's tears, 

“ Are gone—yes, all are gone!” 

- C.G.L. 

FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 

BY ELLA. 

MORNING. 

(a poetical vagary.) 

Time .— Morning—’the sun not yet risen • 

A Spirit enters singing . 

Rise, rise, sister spirits arise, 

Aurora has flung us her roseate wreath. 

Arise! and inhale its odorous breath ! 

Zephyr is sleeping on his bed of roses, 

The lark in her nest in quiet reposes. 

The morn is serene. 

Come follow your Queen, 

And by mortals unseen, 

Welcome the spring and the early day. 

Voices answering • 

And the merry month of May, 

Let every charming fairy grace; 

In each other’s arms entwine. 

And these aiiy labyrinths trace. 

In the giddy dance combine, 

And we will sing 
And make echoes ring. 

Hist! 

List! 

We love the floral months—but of all, we love the gay, 
Tnc beautiful, the blooming, the merry month 
of May. 


We are fairies, sprites of air, 

Our souls are free, we know no care; 

The winds may blew, hut we will lie 
In the Cowslip’s cup, till they're gone by : 

The frost may chill, but we’ll depart, 

And bide in the bending Snowdrop’s heart. 

But why are we singing of Wintry harms, 
When May is before us in beauteous charms? 
Oh! we love the floral months,—but of all, we love 
the gay, 

The beautiful, tiie blooming, the merry month 
of May. 


The fragant flowers unfold their leaves, 

Open to the zephyrs kiss. 

Sol now wantons with the rose, 

(Sweetest flower, of all that blows) 

See, her red tinge, uow unweaves, 

Blushing at the bliss of blisses ! 

Ah ! Nature’s in her sweetest drest. 

See her robes of loveliness! 

Oh ! we love the floral months,—but of all, we love 
the gay, 

Tiie beautiful, the blooming, the merry aiontii 
of May. 

The Fairy Queen sings . 

Rest, rest, awhile, all, all, together 
Suspend your wings upon the ether. 

We melt into nothingness, 

In this airy wilderness ! 

(Sol is rising o’er the earth,) 

Our voices die 
In melody. 

(The lark has risen from her berth.) 

—Away then, well fly, and open the flowers, 

And steal their bright pearls, for Venus's bowers! 

They all disappear . 


Echo still lingers, in melody gay, 

She whispers a welcome to sweet smiling May. 
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MR. PICKWICK’S HAT-BOX. 

EDITED BY HENRY ROSS, ESg. 


No. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It has a very queer sound certainly. ** How 
can any-one edit a hat-box V ’asks my particularly 
cunning reader. 44 Pigs might fly, but I’ll defy 
any-one to edit a hat-box V* 

Haben sie gegessen, my dearest of all readers ? 
If you have had that happiness, you may take the 
word of a Doctor for it, that, if you trouble your 
bead at all about the practicability of 44 any-one’s 
editing a hat-box,” you will severely suffer from 
indigestion. And if you have not dined, do not 
trouble your sagacious head about the matter ; for 
let you dive, aud dive, and dive, take my word for 
it, you will never dive to the bottom of Air. Pick¬ 
wick's IJat-box. Therefore, dear reader, trust for 
a solution of this physical impossibility to Provi¬ 
dence and my good-nature, and I have no doubt 
but that one or the other will afford you more sa¬ 
tisfaction in the end, than if you had sought it (the 
solution) by diving through Air. Pickwick’s volu¬ 
minous essay, entitled, 44 Speculations on the 
Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with Some Ob¬ 
servations on the Theory of Tittlebats,” or by div¬ 
ing through the chronicles of the actions of that 
truly great philosopher, entitled “The Pickwick 
Papers;” from all which diving, you would, doubt¬ 
less, have derived no greater satisfaction, than 
by diving finally straight into the stomach of Somna. 
As brevity is said to be the soul of wit, I intend 
my solution (always by the aid of Providence) to 
be a particularly witty one; filled with which 
intent I make a dash so-and begin so:— 

At the decease of that eminently illustrious phi¬ 
losopher, Mr. Pickwick (for the particulars of 
whose immortal adventures I cannot do better than 
refer my reader to the 44 Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club,” edited by 44 BOZ.”), who, I 
must first observe, departed this life a few years 
after the marriage of Mr. Winkle with Miss Ara¬ 
bella Allen, his worldly effects were disposed of— 
or I should say illegally taken possession of—by 
his many surviving friends, associates, fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, brother Pickwickians, and innumerable 
other ladies and gentlemen who could claim the 
honour of having been in his illustrious society for 
only the space of ten minutes. Thus were his re¬ 
mains disposed of:— 

Mr. Samuel Weller slily possessed himself of 
those immortal gaiters, which are so well known as 
having partaken of the pleasures and toils with 
their Tate owner in the diffusion of Pickwickian 
information, and retired to his own room, where, 
having locked himself in, he first hud the gaiters 
on the table, then buried his face in the gaiters, and 
then, the recollection of his late master’s thousand 
amiable qualities overcoming him, he burst into 
tears and cried like a child. Those were no ordi- 
dinary tears, those of Sam Weller's ; this was pro¬ 
bably the first time he had ever come 44 Uie water- 
cart business,” as he was wont to say, in his life, 
and now they did come, how hot and bitter they 
were ! His wife, late Mary the housemaid, hear¬ 
ing sounds resembling the snorting of a young 


horse—for to such might Sam Weller’s sobs be 
indeed compared—proceed from the upper part of 
the house, she went, knowing their cause, to offer 
consolation. 

44 I’m sure,” said she, her eyes red as with w eep¬ 
ing, and not able to repress a tear even as she 
spoke, 44 I’m sure, Samuel, you oughtn’t to take 
on so ; considering that Mr. Pickwick has left us 
the matter of three pounds a week for life, and 
hasn’t forgot the little ones, you ought to be quite 
glad to think-” 

44 Go away, Mary, my dear,” interrupted Sam, 
in an indignant and reproachful tone of voice. 
44 You ought to be ashamed o* yourself, Alary, my 
dear, you ought ! My dear old master—may God 
bless him !—was so werry-” 


But what his dear old master was lie did not 
say, a fresh paroxysm of grief choking his utterance, 
and so preventing him.— But let us return from 
this digression. 

Air. Tupman seized his defunct leader’s coat, 
Mr. Winkle his long-to-be-remembered tight un¬ 
mentionables, Mrs. Bardell rushed to secure Mr. 
Pickwick’s shirts (being that article of apparel 
which is placed the nearest to the heart), and so 
one secured one thing, and another another thing, 
till not another article of apparel, ornament, or 
use, which had once been on the back, about the 
person, or in the hand of the illustrious deceased, 
remained to be secured. Presently Mr. Snod¬ 
grass the poet came, intent upon securing some¬ 
thing; but, alas! he was always of too retired a 
habit, and so, when at last he did come, he came 
just in time to see the place ransacked; the bureau 
broken open and empty—his portmanteau and 
other moveables had vanished altogether, and ap¬ 
parently nothing remained for Mr. Snodgrass to 
secure but his own retreat. Upon very pressing 
emergencies, people have been known to do very 
singular things; and upon the present one Mr. 
Snodgrass did a very singular thing indeed—he 
looked under Mr. Pickwick's bed! 


4 ‘ What’s that, I wonder?” said he, staring at 
some sort of article which had been left, probably 
as being too mean an article to keep as a remem¬ 
brance of so great a man. Mr. Snodgrass crawled 
under the bed, and securing the article which had 
excited his astonishment, crawled back again, when, 
getting on his feet and holding the article to the 
light, it turned out to be— mb. pickw-ick’s 
hat-box 1 1 

44 I’ll secure that, at any rate!” said Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, poetically, 44 for it were far better to retain 
a—but it’s very heavy. What—can really—I’ll 
see.” Raising the lid, he beheld a very old broad 
brimmed hat, which had, perhaps years ago, con¬ 
tained the head of one ot the most talented men 
of his day; but at present it contained nothing 
but a quantity of dirty paper; which, however, 
upon examination, proved to be highly important 
manuscripts, some of which ivere relative to the 
proceedings of a club, of which Air. Pickwick 
was founder: some were queer old manuscripts, 
which had been given him during his travels by 
queer old people; and some were such funny ones, 
that lam convinced, when my reader sees them, 
he will—let him possess ever so grave a disposition 
—raise a hearty laugh, and say he's right glad that 
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MR* PICKWICK S HAT-BOX. 


Mr. Pickwick’s Hat-box fell into the hands of so 
communicative a person—at least, I hope he 
will” 

Mr. Snodgrass secured the Hat-box under his 
right arm, and returned home, and having pro- 
needed into his bed-room for quietness, he pulled 
out Air. Pickwick’s old broad-brim, and placing 
it on the table before him, he became suddenly 
inspired. Acting upon the impulse of the mo¬ 
ment, he snatched at pens, ink, and paper, and 
wrote a long, but undoubtedly clever, Ode to a 
Hat-box. I have taken the liberty of extracting— 
as specimen—the first and forty-sixth verse of this 

—ODE TO A HAT BOX. 

1st. 

Oh ! insensible, unjoyful thing, 

Which people only use, to bring 

Their bats nome In, 1 sing 

To you my lay. 

I envy you your lot, that’s flat, 

In having minded Mr. Pickwick’s hat! 

And having eased my troubled mind of that, 

I’ve said my say. 

46th. 

A toad’s a horrid ugly thing, 

His bead contains (’tis said) a diamond ring; 

(I say “ ’tis said,” as I don’t want to bring 
The thing quite flat. 

As if ’twere in reality quite true.) 

The toad, oh, Hat-box I I compare to you, 

The diamond ring, with beauties not a few, 

To Pickwick’s hat! 

The intermediate and concluding verses of this 
Ode are undoubtedly unapproachable ; but fifty- 
three verses to a hat-box, is, in my opinion, too 
much of a good thing. But to business. Mr. 
Snodgrass has written (as I see when I look into 
the Hat-box) a quantity of poetry in what is gene¬ 
rally called the “ Comic” style. I am truly at a 
loss how to account for this, as I always knew him 
for a particularly sentimental blade. But I have 
in my short existence frequently made the obser¬ 
vation in children, that some have taken all ima¬ 
ginable delight in eating acids, and three years 
afterwards have absolutely made wry faces at that 
which once afforded them pleasure, and applied 
themselves with eoual vigour to sweets. This may 
be applicable to Mr. Snodgrass, who was in his 
younger days esteemed as an English Burns. I 
can in no other way account for it, if it is not so. 
However, as my introduction has been somewhat 
lengthy, I shall not argue the matter, but shall con¬ 
clude, hoping that Mr. Pickwick’s Hat-box will 
lighten many a dull hour, and cheat—for the time 
at least—melancholy of his victim. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE DRAGON OF 
RHODES. 

BV MB. SNODGRASS, M.P. C. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, BY THE EDITOR* 

In a marginal note on the MS., Mr. Snodgrass 
owns himself indebted to an author in an Annual 
for the year 1830 for the plot of his poem. This 
Author, *o it appears, causes a Knight to slay a 
Dragon, merely, as we suppose, for the fun of the 
thing; without reward, or hopes of remuneration 
of any sort, Mr. Snodgrass has done better in 


our opinion, but we think that, although Air. 
Snodgrass is great as a poet,and also as an AI.P.C., 
it might have been done yet better. Mr. Snod¬ 
grass has availed himself of the poet’s license, as 
may be supposed, and that largely, as may be also 
supposed,—it’s a way poets have got. The reader 
will meet with many astounding things, which 
must all be swallowed, however difficult the task ; 
we have used our Editor’s license, and qualified 
many astonishing things, but nevertheless should 
the reader meet with anything which is not to be 
swallowed without risking strangulation, he must 
wink at it, and hoist it over his shoulder as the off¬ 
spring of a Poet’s License. 

France, February , 1830. 

—Listen ! listen 1 listen! don’t cough 
Or sneeze, or break attention off, 

As I have often in my walks seen done. 

In immense assemblies; where, for fun, 

Some wicked wag has given a slight ** Hem-hem,” 
As though he had a cough,—and all the men 
And women have followed in the rear,—and chil¬ 
dren too,— 

And coughed, and made a pretty how-dy e-do. 

Dear reader, wear attention’s Sunday suit, 

Just for the whilst you read about the brute. 

For about a brute it is of the worst order, 

And the tale itself on the horrible does border. 


In Rhodes a handsome chevalier onee dwelt 
Whose eyes—’twas said by neighbours round— 
would melt 

The heart of stone 
Or that of bone, 

Or that indeed of anything,—no matter what 
It was, between a brick-bat and a pewter pot. 

But strange to say, although his eyes so hot 
A quality possessed, be certainly could not 
Dissolve the one important heart he wished, 

Which, had it been a woman’s, be had dished ; 

But no, it was the heart of cruel man, 

Remove whose hate no mortal ever can. 

I never saw him, but I have been told 
By these who have, the Knight possessed a bold 
And handsome sort of phiz, which, when lit 
With smiles, for we know whom, would hit 
The heart of any maid— 

No matter which one, 

Club, diamond, spade. 

Young, old, or poor, or rich one— * 

So violent a blow, that something might ensue. 
Which is of little consequence to me, or you. 

Or any one but those concerned ; and so 
I’ll change the subject, and let my readers know 
A thing or two that he’ll be pleased to hear ; 

If he has ever loved, if not, I fear 
He won’t care much about it, hot may rail, 

And say how prosily I tell my tale. 

There also lived in Rhodes a strange old file. 

Who was esteemed by all within a mile 
Of bis abode, a rummiah sort of fellow. 

Having never got—that I’m aware of—mellow ; 

He was an austere, cross old money making man. 
Who looked upon the saying, •* Make hay whilst 
you can,” 

Con Amaroso, and always shook his head 
As be, when he thought upon the saying, said 
Something to the effect 
That the advice was had, 

In no respect, 

And that be always had. 

As long as he remembered, prept it, 

And wished bis friends would one and all adopt it. 
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This money-getting gent possessed a daughter, 

Who was asort of batcher in her way, 

Haring committed, (by accident) such slaughter. 
That without lying in the least, I may, 

I think, assert, without it’s being a brick and mortar 
house, 

Rhodes was nothing but a sort of sick and slaughter¬ 
house. 

But to old Godfrey, Lord ! to him'twas all the same. 
He did’nt care a rap if a big Home 
Had come, and scorched men's hearts out, no not be; 
For he had long ago resolved that none but Monsieur 
B—— 

Should wed his daughter. 

He had paid his suit, 

This B-, and brought her 

At different times some fruit, 

A wheelbarrow, a watering-pot, and hoe, as presents, 
And a most amazing quantity of grouse and phea¬ 
sants. 

But all these things were thrown away on Miss, 
Who harboured higher thoughts than rustic bliss; 
And told her father she would never marry, 

Unless it was with Chevalier 0. Carry. 

4< Chevalier O. Carry might be cursed/* her father 
said, 

Throwing a huge fish-kettle at her bead, 

“ Sooner should she marry/’ he replied, *' his cow¬ 
boy, 

Or even, if not Monsieur B-, his plough-boy.” 

At this bis daughter thought she’d better cry, 

But thinking better, thought ’twas all her eye ; 

And Betsy Martin, therefore gave it up, 

—And following her father, went to sup. 

She, living in seclusion, had no female friends 
To tell her troubles to, as other girls have got; 
Which was a pity, and by no means tends 
To ease one’s grief, or light a girl’s bard lot. 

But there was a sort of old duenna, 

(You’d think she’d just been taking salts and senna, 
Her face was twisted in so many various ways,) 
Who used to wait upon her, lace her stays, 

And tie her “ body,” dress her hair, and do 
Such tilings, as now, a lady’s maid goes through. 

To her she scorned to tell her woes, 

Which was quite laudable, for heaven knows 
What scrapes young girls have been involved in 
By old duennas. So she was resolved in 
Telling nobody. 

As bees around tbe honeysuckles dock, 

There swarmed around our heroine such a stock 
Of lovers, that other girls got pettish and would say, 
On the strength of lacking sweethearts, in a way 
By no means sweet; 

41 I’m sure there can’t be left in all the town, 

Or any street, 

One man whose heart moves freely np and down.” 

I, (as an individual, not an author) know, 

The girl had really given such a general blow 
To hearts in general, that *twas generally thought. 
This general-ity of lovers, would be brought 
To give away their cards, and name the day, 

To fight, and spit, and slash, and cut away ; 

Pay out old grudges, run each other through, 

And play the devil, until all was blue. 

Bat, oh dear us 1 this was not doomed to be. 

For when old Godfrey found it out, he 
Very wisely locked his daughter up. But she, 
Knowing her own know, (which was, *twixt you and 
me— 

That all her lovers were like to the Chevalier, 

What champagne ia compared to table beer; 


And also, seeing at once with half an eye, 

Locked up in daddy’s pariour next the sky, 

She ne’er could hope to see her lover more. 

Not even through tbe key-bele of tbe door,)— 
Being locked up, was what she did’nt like. 

But at the same time knew, ’twas of no use to strike. 
Matters standing thus, my story takes a turn. 

But where, or how, remains for you to learn. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 

BY MRS. WILLIAM QUARLES. 

My Spirit pines for tbe far and the bright. 

The fond and the beautiful; 

Fain would I rove on borne starry night. 

Where bodiless spirits dwelt. 

I’d be fann’d by the plume of an Angel's wing, 
Where odorous fountains play; 

Such dreams to my fever’d spirit cling, 

In this new month of May. 

My spirit seems like some lonely bird, 

Whose mate bath left her nest; 

I crave for the tones of affection's word, 

By friendship’s hand to be prest. 

All those who here surround me 
Seem formed of another clay, 

And my hopes lie dead around me. 

In this cay month of May. 

O’er the fond and dear, for ever 
Hath closed the silent tomb; 

And I turn from all hope of pleasure, 

To brood o’er his mournAil doom.* 

The flowers I scatter .pear him, 

In that damp vault decay; 

He’s is in his home so drear and dim, 

" In this sunny month of May. 

But there comes on tbe air, there oomes in the night, 
A voice saying “ do not despair ; 

A world is prepared of endless life, 

And believers shall enter there.” 

Then seeking the path the Christian bath trod, 

Of Heaven I’ll numbly pray, 

When my wearied spirit returns to its God, 

It may be in thb month of May, 

May, 1840, 


THE SOCIALIST. 

Written after hearing a Lecture on 
Socialism. 

u This is my Altar!” cried the Socialist, 

And pointed to tbe earth,- M My only God 
Ia my own Will!”— With glee obeeene, he trod 
A drunken dance, while round him madly hissed 
A brood of fellow-vipers,—lipe that kissed 
Tbe Idol of Pollution,—knees, tbe sod 
Gore-stained by oruelty, that crouching sought,— 
Aud hearts, which, spurning Christian love had 
missed 

True peace—finding instead a life that brought 
Tbe momentary mirth, that is but madness. 
Entailing woe eterne !—** No God have we— 

“ No wife—no tie—no crime—no god-made sad¬ 
ness !” 

Prone on the dost he worshipped, heavily 
The Soeifclist fell, and died, and lived ! Aye, where 
lived 

Calder Campbell, 


•A dear father, who died in May, always having 
had a presentiment that he should do so. 
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ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ICELANDERS. 

BY LEJC1I CLIFFE, ESQ. 

The domestic economy and comforts of the Ice¬ 
landers would, I fear, be but slightly appreciated 
by the general race of travellers. 

Their habitations are not adapted for the indul¬ 
gence of luxurious ease, and the cottages of the 
lower grade of the population are turf-hovels of the 
most wretched and comfortless description. Con¬ 
fusion is visible in the interior arrangement of these 
huts, and cleanliness would appear to have been 
expatriated from the time the first sod of the found¬ 
ation was laid. To proper ventilation they are 
perfect strangers, and their sense of smelling is 
certainly not vtry delicate, if we may judge by 
the pungent and plentiful effluvia with which the 
nasal organ of the stranger is assailed who ventures 
to penetrate into the interior of these dwellings. 

Sir George Mackenzie has described the appear¬ 
ance of an Icelandic farm-house as bearing a closer 
resemblance to a village than a single habitation, 
and not unfrequently the same mass of turf serves 
to cover the heads of several families. The dwell¬ 
ings of some of their Clergy are sometimes equally 
miserable with those of the meanest peasantry. 
Professor Hooker describes the wretched accom¬ 
modation afforded in the house of the priest of 
Mtddami with great truth and considerable hu¬ 
mour. He was on his journey to the Geysers, and 
proposed passing the night at this village. The 
priest, with the genuine hospitality which distin¬ 
guishes the Icelanders, came down to welcome him. 
and his attendant, and to offer anything that his 
parsonage would afford. They had already pitched 
their tents near the church, and the first and most 
necessary request made by the travellers was to 
have some fire prepared, to enable them to cook 
the food with which they had provided themselves. 
This request was cheerfully complied with, and 
Mr. Hooker's servant proceeded to the kitchen to 
prepare their dinner; of which, after having tra¬ 
velled the whole day without even resting their 
horses, it may easily be conceived they stood in 
need. Jacob was so long absent that Mr. Hooker 
became impatient, and begged to be shown into 
the kitchen : to which he was conducted by a fe¬ 
male, who led him by the hand to it through a 
dark psssage, and a bed-room sparingly lighted 
by a small aperture in the roof, which served the 
double purpose of a window and a chimney, for 
by this vent the smoke of the kitchen escapes— 
at least so much of it as prefers the benefit of the 
fresh air. The cooking-room was so enveloped in 
smoke that Mr. Hooker hesitated about proceed¬ 
ing, till the female, who still kept hold of his hand, 
gently dragged him in. 

Two or three females, not remarkable for the 
cleanliness of their persons, or the elegance of their 
attire, were now with difficulty discovered, seated 
either on the ground or on some broken chests. 
In the centre of this group, seated on the bare 
earth, was Jacob, with a fire between his legs, 
over which he held a frying-pan in which he was 
cooking some slices of fish; and this utensil ap¬ 
peared to produce considerable astonishment among 
the women. A pretty Icelandic girl had seated her¬ 


self close to Jacob, and had already won upon his 
tender feelings so much that he every now and then 
turned out a slice of the fish for her; while she, in 
return, rose from the ground and hugged and 
kissed him for every piece his gallantry induced 
him to offer her. This system of kissing is a mere 
matter of ceremony, which the Icelanders are in 
the habit of practising even on the most trivial 
occasions, and therefore that which poor Jacob 
had probably construed into affection was merely 
innocent gratitude. 

After giving these poor people so much trouble, 
Mr. Hooker was desirous of presenting the mistress 
of the dwelling with some trifle, in return for the 
civility he had experienced, and for this purpose 
offered her a snuff-box. She at first modestly ac¬ 
cepted only the snuff; but when she found the 
box was also intended to be included in the gift, 
her gratitude burst forth—and, before Mr. Hooker 
was aware of her intention, he was locked in the 
embraces of a little, dirty, ugly old woman, whose 
charms were not enhanced by the ravages of a cu¬ 
taneous disease; from which he contrived to extri¬ 
cate himself with some difficulty, and then hast¬ 
ened to purify himself by a copious ablution in a 
neighbouring stream. 

Many of the Icelandic Clergy have to contend 
with the most absolute and distressing poverty ; 
and the proprietor of the one which I have just 
described had combined the occupation of a black¬ 
smith with that of a minister. Indeed many in¬ 
stances have occurred of gentlemen of this profes¬ 
sion being reduced in bad winters to such an ex¬ 
tremity of distress, that they have been actually 
obliged to beg from house to house for a scanty 
subsistence; and not unfrequently, through the 
united miseries of cold, weakness, hunger, and 
despair, have perished qmong these wretched moun¬ 
tains, where Nature, when even in the most liberal 
moments, bestows a very scanty boon to provide 
for the wants of her children. 

But even amidst all this poverty, where haggard 
want presides, and sickness revels by her side, 
there is no want of hospitality. They are con¬ 
tented in the situation in which they have been 
placed by Providence—they are grateful for the 
supplies which are yielded by the sterile earth— 
and although famine and disease, earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, have laid waste his native land, 
the attachment of an Icelander to his country is so 
great, that to leave it, even for a time, is a source of 
regret. From the situation and poverty of the 
island, all communication with happier climates is 
cut off—half the Icelanders are even ignorant of 
the existence of climes where plenty and luxury 
abound ; and, with a grateful heart he eats his un¬ 
cooked fish, his rancid butter, and his lichen jelly. 

This lichen, which in this country is better known 
under the designation of Iceland-moss , is said to 
require three years to arrive at its full growth ; 
and, as it is so essential an article of food, the 
Icelanders, after having cleared one spot of the 
lichen, always wait that time before they attempt 
to gather another crop. They are not acquainted 
with its medicinal virtues, and their method of 
preparing it as an article of food is very simple. 
The lichen is steeped in clean cold water for some 
time, by which process the strong bitter taste pe- 
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culiar to it, aud probably the purgative quality, is 
removed. It is then diied in the sun, reduced to 
powder, and boiled up in milk till it has acquired 
the consistency of a jelly. This herb serves these 
people as an excellent substitute for bread, and 
grows on the rocks of the loftiest mountains. It never 
grows in earth, nor flourishes in any description of 
soil, nor casts forth roots: so that the Icelanders 
may be truly said to obtain bread from stones. 
This moss forms not only a nutritious article of 
food, but also as a medium of commerce, and it 
grows in such abundance, particularly in the desert 
tracts of Skapterfel-Syssel, that the labour of one 
person alone is said to be sufficient to collect four 
tons of it in one week, and the peasant is supposed 
to be far better off with this quantity of the lichen 
than he would be with one-fourth of the quantity 
of meat. 

The wise and wonderful provisions of Provi¬ 
dence for the support of every object of animate 
creation cannot, perhaps, be better exemplified 
than by a reference to the supplies which the na¬ 
tives of this cold clime are enabled to draw even 
from the rocks. In an island where the most 
awful visitations of earthquakes have taken place 
—where streams of boiling lava not only dried up 
large and rapid rivers, but also filled up the deep 
beds in which their strong and rolling waters once 
flowed—where rocks have been rent asunder by 
the violence of volcanic eruptions, and the ashes 
emitted from the burning craters have carried with 
them the germs of desolation to the inanimate, and 
death to the animate creation—is it not wonderful 
that a general destruction has not taken place, and 
that a remnant should yet remain ? 

The severity of the cold has been so great that 
in 1348 the sea was frozen all round the coasts, so 
that persons were enabled to ride on horseback 
with security on the ice from one cape to another, 
across every gulph and bay in the island ; and it is 
no uncommon sight to behold, as far as the eye 
can trace, ice-islands sixty or eighty fathoms in 
thickness, which are driven, by the westerly and 
north-westerly winds from Greenland, filling up 
every bay, and covering the surface of the sea. 
Their motion is so extremely rapid, that they are 
sometimes driven together with so violent and tre¬ 
mendous a crash, that the report caused by their 
collision is beard at an immense distance. Some 
idea may be formed of the force with which these 
masses of ice meet, from the account given by Po- 
velsen and Olafscn , who state the pieces of float- 
wood, which these islands frequently bring with 
them, have been known to take fire in consequence 
of the friction caused by the collision of the frozen 
bodies of water. Sometimes these masses of ice 
afford the white-begr of Greenland an opportunity 
of emigrating, and they occasionally do so in such 
alarming numbers that the Icelanders are com¬ 
pelled to assemble in parties for the purpose of de¬ 
stroying them, and prevent their taking up a per¬ 
manent residence where even their visits are not 
desired. One singular fact relating to these float¬ 
ing islands of ice I had nearly omitted to notice. 
While these masses continue floating, the weather 
is always stormy and unsettled, ADd the current, 
and ebb and flow of the tide is confused and dis¬ 
ordered . On the contrary, when they become sta¬ 


tionary in the gulphs and inlets, and the smaller 
detached pieces have been carried away by the 
waters, the course of nature again returns to its 
accustomed regularity. In the country the weather 
grows calm, the air thick, and loaded with heavy 
fogs, though at the same time a moist and pene¬ 
trating cold pervades every part of the island. 

Vegetation and cattle are frequently destroyed 
by the severity of the cold; and during one winter 
the earth was frozen to the depth of six feet, and 
was not entirely thawed in the month of July, even 
in the neighbourhood of a volcano which had been 
vomiting forth prodigious masses of liquid Are. 

The name of our late venerable and estimable 
countryman, Sir Joseph Banks, enjoys the highest 
popularity among the superior class of Icelanders : 
indeed, 1 believe I may say that his name is now 
unknown to very few; for, after the singular re¬ 
volution which took place in that island in the year 
1809, he was the cause of obtaining the frieudship 
and protection of the British Government for them, 
and not only deserved, but (strange as it may ap¬ 
pear) really met with their gratitude—a reward 
seldom given for services conferred. In this revo¬ 
lution only twelve persons were engaged, and per¬ 
haps the annals of nations cannot produce a simi¬ 
lar case. 

On the arrival of a traveller in Iceland, his first 
attention is of course directed to the manners and 
dress of a people of whom he has heard, but never 
before seen. The lower class invariably come first 
under observation. The females (who do not ex¬ 
actly follow the Parisian style) wear a number of 
coarse woollen petticoats, together with a kind of 
shirt of the same materials; over this a gown with¬ 
out sleeves, with two apertures to admit the arms 
through, is worn; this is made of blue or black 
cloth, and fastened tightly over the breast, either 
by lacing or with silver clasps ; and over this again 
a short jacket of the same material, fastened down 
in the same manner, is generally woraJ This 
quantity of clothing of course makes them appear 
of a very unnatural size—Coleman would have de¬ 
scribed them as looking like “ three single ladies 
rolled into one,”—and, to add to the grotesque 
style of their attire, they wear their petticoats very 
short, though their legs do not come under the de¬ 
nomination of the finest order of fine forms. From 
the earliest stage of infancy the females are so 
tightly laced across die chest, that the bosom, con¬ 
trary to our ideas of beauty, is so compressed that 
it becomes perfectly flat, and must prove inconve¬ 
nient to themselves. But as this has been the 
custom of the Icelandic women from lime imme¬ 
morial, it probably originated in remote and bar¬ 
barous ages, when women were accustomed to 
engage in warfare; and, if ray conjecture be right, 
the straightness of the body was found to be better 
adapted to drawing the bow,—as was the case with 
the Amazonian heroines, who are said to have 
submitted to the amputation of the left breast for 
similar purposes, as it removed the impediment 


* In the museum ef Boulogne-sur-Mer, within the 
last few months, I taw some veritable specimens of 
Icelandic dresses. They are certainly anything bat 
elegant, though they are the costume of the superior 

classes. 
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which the natural swelling of the chest must cer¬ 
tainly have raised. 

The head-tire of the females, when employed in 
their domestic avocations, is a blue woollen cap, 
resembling that worn by some of our horse-soldiers 
in their undress uniform, terminating in a long 
point, to which a tassel is affixed, which is somcs* 
times seen ornamented with thin stiver wire. Their 
long hair, which is a stranger to the luxury of a 
comb, falls over their shoulders, not in those luxu¬ 
riant ringlets which poets love to paint; and it is 
only on Sundays or festival days that these ne¬ 
glected tresses are concealed beneath the Folder, 
or cap of ceremony. 

The dress of the men resembles that of our 
pilots, if we substitute black cloth for blue. Their 
fishing dresses, which they wear over their com¬ 
mon clothes, are made of untanned sheep-skin, 
with the hair rudely scraped off or turned inwards, 
and the jacket and trowsers are so contrived as to 
form but one piece. As the fisheries are at once 
the principal source of their wealth and their food, 
most of the natives who inhabit the sea-coast make 
it their principal occupation. There is much in¬ 
genuity displayed in the machines they have in¬ 
vented for drying these dresses, and two or three 
are always erected near every fishing-house. This 
drying-machine is composed of an upright pole, 
three or four feet in height; & smaller transverse 
bar crosses this at the top, and turns on its centre, 
while from this horizontal bar a longer piece of 
wood is affixed on either side, and forms three sides 
of on oblong square, on which, on their return from 
fishing, they suspend their wet dresses by fitting 
them on the upper part of these machines, which 
turn about with the wind in such a manner that a 
flee current of air always passes through them. 

There is no such thing as an Icelandic town in 
the whole country; for as the natives, generally 
Ipeaking, depend almost entirely on the produce 
of their island, and requiring a large tract of country 
for the pasturage of a few sheep (which bear a 
greater resemblance in point of flesh to the lav- 
brother in “ The Duenna ” than to Father Paul,) 
even the society of a village would be highly pre¬ 
judicial to their interests. Reikevig may be con¬ 
sidered the principal town, and in fact the capital 
of Iceland; for, though there are some merchants 
residing at other parts of the coast, the greater 
number of the natives bring their produce to this 
place, and take back, in exchange for their tallow 
and skins, the implements of iron necessary for 
cutting turf and digging, together with such fish as 
are not fit for exportation. 

The country about Reikevig, and about twenty 
or thirty miles around, is barren, uninviting, and 
can scarcely be called hilly. Neither tree nor shrub 
is to be seen; and all attempts that have been 
made to cultivate trees of the most hardy descrip¬ 
tion have failed. On the shore many rudely- 
formed basaltic columns, standing close together, 
in a perpendicular direction, of the same nature as 
those of Staffa, are to be seen; and ah extensive 
fresh-water lake comes up close to the back part 
of the town, and empties itself into the sea, at the 
distance of a few hundred yards. On every other 
side this lake is surrounded by bog, except on the 
eastern side, where, on a gentle elevation, some 


herbage is produced, and a prodigious number of 
large pieces of shattered rock are scattered about. 
Some of these fragments are more than thrice the 
height of a man, and as broad as they are high ; 
but how they came there is a mystery which science 
has not yet been able to explain, for there is no 
mountain in the neighbourhood from which they 
could have rolled, neither do they appear to have 
been exposed to the operation of fire, though there 
certainly are rocks at a little distance which have 
evidently been in a state of fusion. 

But the natural wonders of Iceland—the volca¬ 
noes and the geysers, which are not so easily 
visited as Vesuvius or the Grotto del Cane, where 
it is usual (most humanely) to put a poor half- 
starved animal to the torture, that the traveller 
may have ocular demonstration of the pestiferous 
nature of the vapour which is exhaled from the 
spring—are of the most sublime description. In 
these Nature appears to have been warring against 
herself; and the opposite extremes are so blended 
and connected, that the reflecting mind is almost 
overpowered with awe, wonder, and admiration. 

The Geysers are springs, or lather intermitting 
fountains, of boiling water, which are dispersed 
over the island, and are of various dimensions. 
The principal spring, which is distinguished by the 
designation of The Geyser, is among the most 
wonderful operations of Nature, and lies at the 
extremity of a collection of smaller springs. These 
geysers have their rise in the mountain called 
LaugerfeU, whose elevation is not above 310 feet 
above the course of a river which runs at its foot. 
This mountain is entirely surrounded by a morass, 
extending for some distance, except northward, 
where higher mountains break the sameness of the 
scene. Near the base of the LaugerfeU rise a 
number of hillocks, composed of clay, or coasae 
bolus, either of a yellowish white or dull red brick 
colour. On these mounds are the apertures of tbe 
boiling springs, and these orifices are of very iwe- 
gular dimensions; some are of considerable size, 
of a regular formation, and covered oo their sides 
and edges with a brown siliceous crust; while 
others are so small and irregular that the water 
appears only to be boiling through an accidental 
perforation in the mound, and becomes turbid by 
admixture with the soil. Some of these springs, 
of which there are more than a hundred, throw up 
spouts or jets of boiling water to the height of 
from one to four feet. In others the water only 
rises to the top of the basin, or flows gently over 
its margin; but it roust be remembered that all 
these jets are not in play at the same time, and that 
they are all inferior in magnificence to that which, 
by way of pre-eminence, is termed the Geyser. 

This wonderful phenomenon of nature rises from 
a large circular mound of a siliceous substance, of 
a much greater elevation than those which sumftind 
the basins of the other springs. Its colour is of a 
brownish grey, rugged on its exterior, but more 
particularly so near the margin of the basin, as 
innumerable hillocks, generally about the size of a 
molehill, having their surfaces covered with minute 
tubercles, and adorned with a beautiful kind of 
efflorescence, so that they have the appearance of 
a number of cauliflower heads when viewed at a 
little distance. The basin which occupies the centre 
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of this mound is perfectly circular, which is simihr 
n form to a saucer, with a round hole perforated 
iu its middle, and it gradually shelves down to the 
mouth of the pipe or crater in the centre of the 
basin, from whence the water is discharged. This 
basin is fifty-one feet in diameter, aud the pipe, 
or crater, seventeen feet over, and placed precisely 
centrical. The pipe opens into the basin with a 
widened mouth, and then gradually contracts for 
about two or three feet; then it becomes perfectly 
cylmdrical, and descends vertically to between 
fifty and sixty feet. The interior of this natural 
basin is not rugged, like the outside, but to the 
touch it has the roughness of a coarse file. It is 
covered with innumerable small tubercles, which 
in many places have become, by the falling of the 
water upon them, quite smooth and polished. 

The eruptions of the Geyser are preceded by 
hollow subterraneous noises, and a trembling of 
the adjacent ground, which has been compared to 
the distant firing of a fleet of ships on a rejoicing- 
day, when the guns are discharged without regu¬ 
larity. When these eruptions take place, this 
basin rapidly fills itself nearly to the edge, and 
emits a large body of steam, and an ebullition is 
observable in the centre, which, as the water is 
particularly pellucid, may be taken as a sure indi¬ 
cation that the Geyser is about to cast forth its 
volumes of water. The action of these fountains 
is so rapid, that, after the noises and tremblings of 
the eartn, the boiling of the water and the density 
of the steam increased, and in the space of a se¬ 
cond the spring flows over the margin of the basin, 
and jet after jet is thrown from the pipe, sometimes 
to the height of ninety feet perpendicular. Ima¬ 
gination can but feebly paint the magnificence of 
such a vast body of boiling water precipitated in 
an instant into the air, mounting at first in a com¬ 
pact column, and bursting in its ascension into 
innumerable long streamlets of spray, which dart 
brilliantly and beautifully from immense clouds of 
steam, and reflect the sunbeams as they tremble in 
the air. To complete the sublimity of the picture, 
the bottom of the basin is at these times covered 
with a prodigious body of white foam, and perhaps 
in the short interval of two minutes from the com¬ 
mencement of these singular eruptions, the water 
will sink rapidly in the pipe of the basin, with a 
rushing noise, and nothing but a vast column of 
steam remain to point out for some hours the crater 
of this wonderful volcanic fountain. Some idea 
may be formed of the intensity of the heat of these 
springs when we are assured, by a traveller of un¬ 
questioned veracity, that full twenty minutes had 
elapsed, after the sinking of the water from the 
basin into the crater, before he was able to bear his 
hands upon it without burning himself. Even the 
ground around these boiling streams is so heated 
that tbe same sensation is given to the skin, and 
that peculiar pain is felt, which every person who 
has even burnt his finger, knows to be caused by 
the action of fire on the human frame. 

The water of these springs, when they flow in a 
channel to a sufficient distance to be a little cooled 
and quieted, form a kind of natural washing-place 
for such of the natives as live in the neighbourhood 
of these streams ; and the inhabitants of the cot¬ 
tages near the Reykum Spring not only wash their 


clothes, but also cook their provisions in its waters 
At these springs the Icelandic laundresses fre- 
qnently congregate, and bring the linen they have 
to wash from many miles round. Sheltered only 
by a thin tent from the severity of the weather, 
they thus take advantage of a bountifnl provision 
which Nature has made for their necessities: as, 
from the scantiness of fuel in this island, it would 
be otherwise almost impossible for the poorer 
classes even to make an attempt at cleanliness. 

Mr. Hooker relates a curious anecdote respect¬ 
ing the consternution displayed by his servant, 
which was caused by the sudden disappearance of 
the waters from the basin of the Geyser. He was 
employed in watching the boiling of a quarter of 
an Icelandic sheep, to which it was necessary to 
affix a cord, so that when it was thrown out of the 
basin by the force of the wa.er, it might be the 
more readily again plunged into this natural caul¬ 
dron. When this joint was nearly dressed, (and the 
weight of the meat did not exceed six or seven 
pounds, for the sheep m this climate are so lean 
and bony that, to make use of a nautical phrase, 
they seem fitter to be used as a “ purser’s moon,” 
id ext, a lantern, than to allay the appetite), the 
water in an instant disappeared, and the only way 
by which the process of cooking could be continued 
was by carrying the joint to another spring where 
the pipe was in full play. 

The spring which Sir John Stanley has called 
the New Geyser, differs in many circumstances 
from that which I have just described. No con¬ 
vulsive motions of the ground, nor subterraneous 
noises, announce its eruptions, although it is not 
more than four hundred yards distant from tbe 
other spring, and its eruptions are sometimes even 
more violent and magnificent than those of the 
Geyser itself, and will jet forth, for the space of an 
hour and a half, an uninterrupted column of water 
to the elevation of one hundred and fifty feet, and 
full seventeen feet at its widest diameter. When 
the breeze carries the immense clouds of steam that 
accompany these eruptions a little apart from tbe 
grand perpendicular column of water, if the back 
is tutried to the sun, one of the roost sublime 
spectacles which nature can afford may be ob¬ 
served ; and this is caused by the decomposition 
of the solar rays passing through the shower of 
drops, which separate themselves from tbe main 
body of water, and fall back again into the basin 
of the fountain. So great is the force of this jet 
that large pieces of rock, when thrown into the 
crater, are instantaneously ejected; and a piece of 
light porous stone has been thrown higher in the 
air than even the summit of the jet, and, falling 
again upon the vast column, has been jerked up 
and down like a piece of light cork, or, broken by 
the violence of the explosion, fallen in shattered 
fragments to the earth. 

These magnificent fountains are not the only 
wonders of Iceland; and tbe smaller springs, 
which are probably geysers yet in an infant state, 
but gradually increasing in their growth, may at 
some future period rival, and perhaps exceed the 
power of those whose greatness now serves to in¬ 
crease their insignificance. Some of these are so 
small that the water seems only to be boiling 
through an accidental perforation in the ground; 
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and, contrary to the beautifully pellucid waters of 
the larger springs, that which these emit is turbid 
by admixture with the soil. Others nre yet in the 
thick muddy state of a puddle, and keep bubbling 
in the same manner as any glutinous matter does 
over a strong fire; and a noise like the subterra¬ 
neous boiling of water is, in some places, distinctly 
heard, even where there is no visible orifice near 
by which the fluid could escape. 

The summit of the Langerfell mountain affords 
a very commanding prospect; and, when the 
weather is clear, the snow-crowned top of Heclais 
plainly visible while standing by the Geyser. 

The sulphur springs of Iceland form another of 
its natural curiosities; and, although they most 
probably may have the same origin as the Italian 
Solfatara, still they may decidedly be said to bear 
a distinguishing character of their own. Solfatara 
discharges its mephitic breath in streams of sul¬ 
phureous vapour, but a noisy effervescence is per¬ 
ceptible in many places, and, by applying the ear 
to the ground, a bubbling sound, like that of boil¬ 
ing water, may be plainly heard. This therefore 
seems to prove a kind of natural affinity between 
the sulphuric vapours of Solfatara, and the sul¬ 
phur springs of Iceland. Both are evidently of 
volcanic origin, and in many volcanlzed countries 
springs of the same description are met with, 
though their operation differs in some respects 
flora those of Iceland. In Arabia there is a hot 
spriug, of which the natives have a tradition that 
Pharaoh's army was drowned there, and that he 
himself is doing penance at the bottom of the well, 
and vomits forth the sulphureous vapour with 
which the water is impregnated. In Japan the 
vulgar belief condemns the wicked to pass a time 
of purgatory, either in their fountains of boiling 
water, or their singular lakes of boiling mud ; and 
there is scarce a phenomenon of nature in the known 
world to which some tradition is not attached. 

The principal sulphur springs in Iceland are in 
the neighbourhood of Kreisevig, where those of 
lesser import rise like thick muddy water, and 
boil up from small orifices in hillocks of bolus.— 
Here allow me to remark, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that I use the term “ bolus'* not in a 
medical sense, which might, perhaps, create a 
sensation of nausea. The bolus of wnieh I speak 
is a viscid earth, more friable and less coherent 
than our common clay. The colours of this clay 
vary from yellow to yellowish white, a bluish grey, 
and red—the latter is the most prevalent; and, by 
digging to the depth of a foot, they are found 
lying - in separate strata, each quite distinct from 
the other. The great or principal sulphur spring 
is situated some distance up the side of a moun¬ 
tain, and a chain of dark, barren, and rugged rocks, 
over which a few patches of lichens and mosses are 
so scantily scattered that they appear, even at a 
little distance, rather like small grey spots, than a 
piece of earth in a state of vegetation. 

As the spring is approached the footing becomes 
more difficult and dangerous, for a thin indurated 
crust of crystallized sulphur aud bolus frequently 
conceals a deep mass of the same materials in a 
state somewhat resembling boiling paste. An 
elevated rim, about two feet high, and three feet 
in diameter, composed of a dark, bluish-black 


bolus, forms a circle round the mouth of the 
spring, the water in which is sometimes quiet, 
and sunk to the depth of two feet in the aperture, 
or crater, while at others it is ejected with great 
noise to the height of from five to seven feet. The 
Geysers, it will be recollected, are remarkable for 
the pellucid nature of their waters; this spring, on 
die contrary, emits a turbid and blackish liquid, 
accompanied by clouds of steam, impregnated 
with sulphureous exhalations, while from the mar¬ 
gin of the fountain (which throws up its contents 
with a tremendously roaring noise) a mass of yel- ‘ 
low crystallized sulphur, covering an unmeasurable 
depth of soft clay beneath, extends on every side, 
on which, if a traveller were to tread, he would, 
without doubt, perish within a mound of liquid 
fire. 

As it would be impossible to enter minutely 
into the description of the almost innumerable 
springs with which Iceland abounds, spouting 
forth their waters from clay, solid rock, and even 
the middle of cold streams, which flow rapidly on 
in their course, we will proceed to notice the 
manners and customs of the Icelanders, for man¬ 
kind are more justly to be judged by their works 
than their words. These people do not appear to 
have imbibed the vices of civilization, though they 
have themselves made a retrograde motion from 
learning to ignorance. From the first introduction 
of Christianity into this island, which was at¬ 
tempted in 974, and completed in the year 1000, 
literature and the sciences were cultivated, and 
held in esteem; and till the whole island became 
subject to Norway, it was the only spot in the 
north of Europe where learning found a resting- 
place, and science a welcome reception. Their 
Scalds or Poets, and their historians have defied 
the annihilating touch of Time; but the island has 
been plundered of all its old manuscripts, which 
now rest on the shelves of its rulers, and from 
1264 the natives have been gradually relapsing 
into a state of comparative barbarism. Still they 
retain and speak their original language, and their 
naturally gloomy habits are, perhaps, increased by 
the traditionary stories of the most absurd ana 
wonderful nature, which have been handed down 
from one generation to another; for the uncul¬ 
tivated mind is naturally alive to superstition, and 
the marvellous is the food on which it loves to 
feed. Thus the most simple circumstances are 
magnified into portents and prodigies, while terror 
holds the mind with an iron grasp, and folly feeds 
the flame, which reason would oe enabled to ex¬ 
tinguish in an instant. 

The mythological poetry of Iceland was not 
likely to be easily forgotten, for in the most bar¬ 
barous, as well as in the most enlightened ages, it 
has held a most powerful sway over the mind, 
and been at once the language of lore and history. 
All men of all nations seem to have obeyed the 
injunction given in these exquisite verses by Barry 
Cornwall: 


Love the Poet—pretty one— 

He unfotdeth knowledge fair— 
Lessons of the earth and aun, 

And of azure air. 
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How from sweet to sweet to rove-— 

How all evil things to shun 
Should toe” not then whisper—Love— 
Lore the Poet, pretty one. 

The higher classes of the Icelandic population are 
not, however, to be included among those of the 
degenerated class, for there are many among them 
who rank high in literary attainments, and it must 
not be forgotten that Thorvalden, who was the 
great and powerful rival of Canova in sculpture, 
was the son of an Icelander, and surely this will 
prove the truth of the assertion, that native talent 
cannot, under any circumstances, be entirely ob¬ 
literated. 

The manners and customs of the Icelanders are 
simple and primitive; and the occupations of each 
individual are necessarily various, as persons pro¬ 
fessing different mechanical knowledge are almost 
unknown among them. Thus each individual is, 
in a manner, compelled to make himself proficient 
in such arts as are most generally requisite to add 
to the scanty comforts of his family, for there is 
scarcely an article required for their domestic 
wants, from the dress which shields them from 
the extremity of the cold, to their iron implements 
of husbandry, which they do not manufacture 
themselves. During the winter seasou the care of 
the cattle is of the highest importance, and the 
strongest and stoutest of the male population are 
then occupied in the preservation of such as cannot 
conveniently be provided with shelter and dry 
food. This, it will readily be conceived can be no 
easy task, for they are compelled to remove by 
manual labour the deep covering of snow which 
conceals and protects small patches of stunted 
herbage, and scanty indeed is ihe repast, which 
after all thi3 labour the poor animals are enabled 
to enjoy. Sometimes the inclemency of the winter 
is so great that the horses and cattle are obliged to 
be fed with chopped dried fish, and during winters 
not particularly severe for the climate, they are 
frequently compelled to destroy a portion of their 
live stock, from their total inability to provide 
them with proper sustenance, and at other times 
dry turf has been given them as a substitute for 
hay. Horses are necessary not only to the com¬ 
fort, but to the existence of an Icelander, for there 
are no wheeled carriages on the island, and if there 
were, they would be almost worse than useless; 
for a horse alone could convey the merchandize 
over the rocky soil, and enable them to exchange 
the produce of the inland parts of the country for 
those of the sea-coast. But the grand source of 
wealth and comfort to the Icelanders is their cows. 
So simple are their habits that milk is almost their 
only summer beverage, and whey serves to nourish 
them during the winter. There is scarcely a pea¬ 
sant who does not possess five or six of these 
inestimable animals, and it has been remarked 
that they even shake off their habitual listlessness 
when they are employed in gathering the hay 
which is to support them during the inclemencies 
of the winter season. 

Nature, though a severe, is generally a generous 
step-mother; and although sne denies her chil¬ 
dren, in some instances, the comforts of existence, 
she makes ample provision, in other ways, for the 
supply of their necessities. The supply of fish, 


which is one of the principal articles of their food, 
is not only copious, but wonderful, and the 25th 
day of J uly is held as an annual festival by the 
natives. On this day the whole population from 
the villages for many miles arouna, assemble at 
the river called the Lax-Elbe* which runs into the 
sea at a short distance from the town of lleikewig % 
for the purpose of catching the salmon, which at 
this period return back to the sea, which they had 
left for the river, where they are accustomed to de¬ 
posit their spawn. A few days previous to this 
annual festival, the natives place nets across the 
mouth of the river, just before its confluence with 
the ocean, and also extend them from bank to 
bank, at intervals of a few yards, for a considerable 
distance up the stream, to afford greater facility to 
those who are employed in catching the fish. Per¬ 
haps there is not another day in the year, when so 
much gaiety and pleasure enlivens the dreaiy mo¬ 
notony of Icelandic life. On every countenance 
happiness appears to beam—the privations of the 
winter are forgotten, and in the present joy, the 
probability of future wants is obliterated from the 
mind. 

At an early hour in the morning of this rejoicing 
day, hundreds of the natives of all ranks and con¬ 
ditions repair to the side of the river, and from the 
prelate to the washerwoman, are freed from all 
restraint, and converse together on terms of the 
most perfect equality. The Icelandic ladies also 
grace the festival with their presence, and from the 
peasant’s wife, riding astride upon her horse, to 
the dame of higher rank, who enjoys the comfort 
of a richly carved and embroidered side-saddle, 
seem to hail with delight the season when the 
waters yield up their finny inhabitants for the be¬ 
nefit of the denizens of earth. Their method of 
catching the fish is simple. A large party of per¬ 
sons of both sexes wade into the water up to their 
knees, and sometimes even to their waists, between 
those spaces in the current which I have already 
spoken of as being divided by nets, and then, 
without any spear, or indeed weapon of any de¬ 
scription, they seize the fish with their bands, and 
throw them on shore, where another party is em¬ 
ployed in counting them, and flinging them into 
wooden panniers, in which they are afterwards 
conveyed to the warehouses to be salted. 

On one of these gala-days, a foreign gentleman 
is said to have assisted in seizing the salmon, in 
which be displayed no little dexterity, to the great 
amusement of his female assistants, who took plea¬ 
sure in throwing some of the largest of the fish at 
him, and as often as they could strike him on any 
part where they considered the blow would be least 
acceptable, a loud peal of laughter announced their 
delight at their own dexterity. But there was no¬ 
thing like ill-nature in this little trick, for they had 
no sooner accomplished it, than they would wade 
up to him—compliment him on his skill as a fisher¬ 
man, and familiarly ask him to shake hands with 
them. So great is the abundance of this fish in 
the river that in less than six hours two thousand 
two hundred were caught in 1809, and in different 
parts of the stream, boxes are placed for catching 
them as they return down the river, in which 


* Literally the " Salmon River. 5 ’ 
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twenty have sometimes been taken in one night. It 
is a lamentable consideration that although the 
rivers of Iceland contain a store of wealth beneath 
the waters, the natives have no means of using the 
county of Provideuce so as to make it conducive 
to their own benefit. Generally, of the immense 
quantity which are caught during the salmon sea¬ 
son, no more is salted than is requisite for the con¬ 
sumption of the Island, and the remainder is con¬ 
sequently wasted, for the commercial intercourse 
of the natives is so limited that, although they 
would be willing to cure and barter their fish for 
corn—which it is impossible to cultivate in so cold 
and barren a climate—the dangers attendant on 
the navigation is so great, that very few specula¬ 
tive men would be inclined to risk their pioperty 
on the chance of problematical success. 

The Eider-ducks afford a considerable revenue 
to some of the higher classes of the Icelandic po¬ 
pulation ; these birds are under the special pro¬ 
tection of the law, and the persons on whose lands 
they may take up their abode, are as solicitous 
after them as the most thrifty dame can possibly 
be after her poultry. They build their nests in 
bunches of decayed sea-weed which has beeu cast 
high up on the beach, and, when there are no 
crevices in the rock to afford shelter for them, even 
on the bare rock itself. It is the custom of those 
who wish to encourge them to breed on their estates, 
to have rows of holes hollowed out in the rock for 
their accommodation, and as the down, which they 
pluck from their breasts to line the nests, is worth 
three rix-dollars, which is equal to twelve shillings 
a pound, even in the country, is gathered at certain 
seasons in the year, they are well repaid for the 
trouble they take for their preservation. These 
birds are so devoid of fear that they will even allow 
themselves to be handled as they sit on their nests ; 
and their eggs, which are of a pale olive-green 
colour, and rather larger than those of a common 
duck, are esteemed a great delicacy at the tables of 
the wealthy. 

One of the customs of the Icelanders would 
appear very strange, and even approaohing to im¬ 
piety, were it not accounted for by the small size 
of tneir rooms. I allude to the use they make of 
their churches, which not only serve for the pur¬ 
poses of religious worship, but also for the recep¬ 
tion of strangers. The body of their churches are 
generally crowded with large wooden chests, which 
serve instead of seats, and also contain the whole 
wardrobe of many of the congregation, while the 
beams also are not unfrequently decorated with 
the dirty articles of apparel which are suspended 
from them, and saddles and other articles of use 
add rather to the litter, than the decoration of the 
edifice. Two brazen candlesticks are generally the 
appendages of the altar, which is nothing more 
than a rudely-constructed wooden table, and the 
churches themselves are not equal in architectural 
appearance to a modern-built English barn. 


Of the late Earl of-, who, when young, 

was noted for cajoling his creditors with a future 
pay-day, it was observed'by one of his friends, that 
it was a pity that fortune should neglect so promising 
a young gentleman. 


A LOVER'S LYRIC. 

(suggested by a lady telling her husband 
S nE WAS NO longer youno.) 

BY MRS. CORXWELL-BARON WILSON. 

I own thy cheek bath lost its bloom. 

Thine eye its early fire; 

There is a furrow on thy brow, 

And many a silvery wire 
Mingles amid the close-boand tress. 

That once wav'd wild and free. 

In rich luxuriance.—-Heed it not; 

Thy heart’s still young for me l 

I own thy limbs no longer move 
With the same active bound 
As when, some bright brief seasons past, 
They grac'd the mazy round* 

Of giddy waltz or gny quadrille, 

With step untired and free 
Why heed it 1 while thy heart remains 
Still fond, thou'rt young to me! 

I own stern Time has sober'd down 
Thy spirit's young romance; 

Giv'n thy blue’eye a mournful gleam. 

Once bright with Hope's soft glance! , 
Thy bosom's pulse beats calm and still. 

That glowing us'd to be— 

Whv heed it, bo that bosom beats 
With love onchill'd for me 1 

1 own that years have stolen away 
The sunny smiles of youth; , t5 

But Time, that robs tbe form of grace. 
Strengthens tbe bosom's truth. 

(We mourn the rose’s blush and bloom 
Should so ephemeral be; 

Forgetful that its fragrance lasts, 

Like thy heart's truth for me!) 

Then murmur not that envious Tio>4 * 

Hath stolen some transient grace 
From that dear form—enough remains 
The blissful past to trace; 

And while tby heart retains its bloom. 

While that fond smile I see, 

Thou may'st defy the Spoiler's power— 
Tbon'lt still be young for me! 


CHARADES. 

I. 

My first where floats tbe perfumed breeze. 

Rich laden from some tropic grove. 

Bright glancing through the dark green trees* 
'Mid leaves and flowers delights to rove. 

My second is a work of art, 

'Tis fashioned by a skill divine; 

'Tis prompted by a mother’s heart, 

Of natural love a holy shrine. 

With treasure placed within my whole, 

My first is long content to stay ; 

Thence, ss successive seasons roll, 

Fresh life sad beauty float away. 

II. 

My second's the work of my first. 

Which its also intended to set off; 

And my whole too is put on my first. 

Which in vain that endeavours to getefL 

\ Vbspasuu 

Cambridge, MamchuseetU, America* - , ’ 
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Sound tip alarum-bell—murther! treason! 

Macbeth. 


“ Ho! without there! Dispatch this letter with 
all speed to my father Sir Robert Graham.” 

“ So please you, sir, a page waits in the gal¬ 
lery with the commands of the Lady Catharine 
Douglas,” replied the servant. 

u Bid him enter,” exclaimed Jame? Graham, 
eagerly. 

Ten minutes more, and he was in the presence 
of his lady-love. 

The fair girl raised her eyes, at his entrance, from 
the letter she was perusing; and, in reply to his 
inquiries after her health, aud fervent thanks for 
admitting him, coldly said, 

“ I received this from my father to-day—it 
partly concerns you, sir.” 

“ Nay, but, sweet Catharine, you seem dis¬ 
pleased! In wlmt have T offended you? And 
you look ill and unhappy,” he continued : 
“ Surely the Earl does not oppose our union ?” 

Catharine remained silent: conflicting emotions 
were busy in her heart, and she feared to betray 
the warmth of that affection which appeared likely 
now to cause her nought but woe. Her lover 
seized the letter; and when he had perused it, 
which he did with more ease and in a shorter pe¬ 
riod than most Scottish noblemen of those igno¬ 
rant days could have accomplished it, he threw 
himself on one knee before her, exclaiming, joy¬ 
fully, 

“ Now, then, I may be happy, dearest! But 
why did you—why do you look so melancholy ? 
It shall be the study of my future life to make you 
happy as I shall be—surely you cannot doubt 
this /” and he pressed her fair hand to his lips. 

The maiden withdrew it gently, but firmly how¬ 
ever, saying in a low and filtering tone, 

44 Rise, rise, Mr. Graham, I beseech you.” 

u Nay, dearest Catharine, speak not so coldly, 
now that your fmher expresses thus kindly his 
approbation of me.” 

“ Mr. Graham,” interrupted Cathariue, “ my 
father is, I fear, mistaken in his opinion of your 
character as much as 1 have been. Till last night 
James Graham was in my mind a pattern of 
loyalty, virtue, and honour: now, alas! 1 find 
him leagued with rebels and traitors to his sove¬ 
reign, plotting against the man who has from 
childhood loaded him with benefit, and concealing 
this baseness under a show of gratitude and affec¬ 
tion. Think you I will be the wife of a rebel? 
ally myself to infamy? No! though this heart 
should break-” 

“ Dearest Catharine, do not torment me thus! 
You cannot mean that you will reject my devoted 
affection, because I do not undutifullv neglect my 
father on account of his absenting himself from 
the court. Oh I be not v so unjust. Blight not 
thus all those loug-cherished hopes, now that the 
Earl sanctions them 1” 

A page bow entered, saying, 44 The Queen com¬ 
mands yout attendance, madam ? 

44 1 come instantly, 1 * said the agitated girl. 


44 Would to Heaven,” added she, turning towards 
her lover, u would to Heaven I knew my duty ?— 
I trust God will give me strength to fulfil it, 
however painful. At present I know not what to 
believe of all I have heard. Graham, we must 
meet again. Oh! that I could look forward to 
that meeting joyfully!” 

“ Will you not believe me innocent, sweet Ca¬ 
tharine, till I am proved guilty ?” asked Graham, 
detaining her. 

“ I will strive to do so,” she replied, and hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

She paused, however, in the gallery leading to 
the Queen f s chamber, to recover from the agitation 
which this interview had caused. Her peace was 
gone; her heart’s warmest affections nad been 
centred on Graham long ere she had ventured to 
confess it even to hetself; and now that all seemed 
to concur in forwarding her hopes, duty compelled 
her to overthrow them. She had never before 
known sorrow; but since the preceding evening 
she had endured agony such as few can know. 
After her mother’s death, the Queen had supplied 
the place of a parent to her, and the warm-hearted 
Catharine soon learned to love her with almost 
filial affection. Gratitude was soon added to affec¬ 
tion, by the zeal with which the Queen endeavoured 
to conquer her father’s repugnance to the match 
with Graham, which the Earl considered beneath 
his daughter; and now to think that Graham 
could conspire against the peace of their mutual 
benefactress, in the person of her husband, who 
had caused him to be educated at court under his 
own superintendence, had since advanced him to 
many honourable posts, and was now on the point 
of conferring knighthood on him—the thought was 
madness! But painful as was this reflection, there 
were others a thousand-fold more so. Was she not 
bound, by every feeling of affection, every tie of 
gratitude and loyally, to make known to the King 
the impending danger? Yet this she knew would 
be useless, unless accompanied by the strongest 
proofs, for James was rash, fearless of personal 
danger, and had too noble and generous a dispo¬ 
sition to believe such baseness and ingratitude pos¬ 
sible ; and, in order to give any proof, she must 
betray him upon whom her heart’s devoted affec¬ 
tion was centred—betray him, too, to death, a 
shameful death'; if indeed (and Catharine’s love 
still enabled her to doubt) the correspondence be¬ 
tween Graham and his father was of a treasonable 
nature. 

None but a confiding girl could for one moment 
have doubted information from such a source. 
On the previous evening, before retiring to her 
chamber, feeling a melancholy for which she could 
not account— 


Too true prophetic mood of fear, 

That augurs griefs inevitably near, 

Yet makes them not less startling to the mind 
When come”— 


she went to the little chapel of the Abbey to seek 
in prayer that support and consolation which reli¬ 
gion alone can give. As she rose from her knees, 
she perceived the Abbot standing near her : his 
usually calm benevolent countenance now bore 
traces of grief and disquiet. 

44 Daughter,” said he, ere she could 
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44 hast thou prayed for support in trial, and guid¬ 
ance in difficulties? If not, kneel again, and 
pray not only for these blessings, but for the 
safety of thy sovereign.” 

Catharine, pale and trembling, again bent her 
knee in prayer; after which she implored the 
Abbot to tell her all he had to communicate, with¬ 
out reserve. He then informed her that one of 
the Earl of Athol’s servants, who died that morn¬ 
ing, had confessed to him, among other crimes, 
having aided his lord in a conspiracy against the 
King, by carrying letters and messages containing 
directions how they might surprise and take him 
at Perth, from the Earl to Sir Robert Graham, his 
son, and Sir Robert Stewart. 

The unfortunate girl’s distress may be more 
easily imagined than described. However, she 
would not believe her lover could be so guilty 
until she had proofs in his own hand-writing: 
u And when you can bring me such, father/* she 
exclaimed, 44 though I should die in the effort, 
the whole shall be revealed.” 

«* There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And bright the lamps shone o*er fair women and 
brave men /’ 

and amid that festal throng, Catharine Douglas 
next met her affianced husband. Her conduct was 
that evening a riddle to those who knew her best: 
sometimes she appeared lost in thought, some¬ 
times she was gayest of the gay; at one mo¬ 
ment the colour left her cheek, her bright eye 
was dimmed with tears, and her lips quivered— 
the next, her countenance was beaming with ani¬ 
mation ; and many a gallant cavalier envied Gra¬ 
ham the sweet smile and bright glance with which 
she listened to him. 

The King was that night in his gayest mood: 
he asked for music — 44 Will no fair lady sing?*’ lie 
inquired: then crossing to where Catharine and 
her lover sat, “ Sweet Catharine/' said he, 44 will 
you not favour us with a song ? Pardon this in¬ 
trusion, Graham: I promise you, iu the name of 
your lady-love/’ he added, in a lower tone, heard 
only by Catharine and the young man whom he 
addressed, “ a half-hour’s interview to-morrow 
morning.” He then led the lovely girl towards 
the Queen; and, after a few moments’ consulta¬ 
tion, they fixed on a trio, in which James took a 
part; his rich deep-toned voice harmonising well 
with the melodious notes of his fair companions. 

Ah 1 who that had witnessed this bright scene, 
could have foreseen the awful termination ? who 
that beheld that slight elegant form, that mild and 
dovelike eye, could have imagined that under that 
soft and feminine exterior was concealed such a 
determined spirit, such heroic resolution, such a 
tender yet unfaltering heart ? And oh! who that 
gazed on the noble form of Graham, his lofty 
brow and eagle eye, would have thought a traitor's 
heart beat under that fair outward seeming ? 

The song was ended—most of that gay assem¬ 
bly had retired. Catharine, and three other ladies 
attendant on the Queen, alone remained. All 
form was now laid aside, aad James was convers¬ 
ing gaily. A flash of light gleamed for an instant 
on the oriel window*—the clash of arms was heard, 


and heavy footsteps approaching. The Queen 
shrieked. 

“ Nay, fear not, dear Joanna,” said the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch , 44 all may yet be well!” 

He sprang towards the windows, and strove with 
the energy of despair to unfasten the iron bolts, 
but in vain. 

44 The vault, my lord! the vault!” exclaimed 
Catharine. 

“ Alas 1” cried the Queen, 44 the trap-door has 
been nailed down—all is against us!” 

James, however, succeeded in tearing up one 
of the planks; but at that instant steps were 
heard in the ante-room. 

Bar the door one moment, and I am safe,” 
cried James. 

Carharine rushed to it, and thrust her slender 
aim in the aperture—it was shattered in an in¬ 
stant 1 But her sovereign gained only a short xer 
prieve. The conspirators rushed in, and amongst 
the throng, Catharine beheld James Graham! 

The fierce struggle for life in the vault beneath 
now became audible. The wretched Queen flew 
towards the spot, resolute to die with her beloved 
husband. Sir Robert Stewart struck at her with 
his dagger; but James Graham parried the blow, 
exclaimed, 

“ Let her live! do not kill the Queen L” 

Sir Robert, enraged, aimed a deadly thrust at 
him: and Catharine, forgetful of everything but 
her lover’s danger, cast herself between them, re¬ 
ceived the murderous stroke, and sunk iu death 
upon his bosom. 

Blanchs. 


STANZAS. 

Nay, do not bid me sing that lay , 

It hath a joyous tone ; 

And its sunlit dreams of lasting bli68. 

Once, once were all my own. 

I cannot sing of memories sweet. 

Mine are too full of pain; 

And its fancy’s bright and soaring wing. 

Can ne’er be mine again. 

I cannot sing of hope and love. 

My heart is breaking fast; 

Bat I’ll sing of the tomb,—I shall soon be there. 
Where the weary rest at last l 

Bara. 


STANZAS. 

Away thou smile ! ah! why was I 
Beguiled from my grief! 

Why didst thou ceme? grief is my own! 

It is my sole relief, 

And all that now is left to me 
Of those wbo never more can be. 

Flow bitter tears ! I doat upon ■ 

My very wretchedness! 

Go! every worldly joy! depart! 

Leave me my loneliness ! 

Dearer than were those bopes now fled. 

Is the bare mem'ry of the dead! 
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THE LAST WOLF-CHASE IN SCOTLAND. 

BY MRS. GRANT. OF DUTHIL. 

“ La Belle Assemble” for November 1839, 
contains some facts, relating to the martial prowess 
of the Macgoldui chieftains, to which aid the 
Scottish Kings resorted in emergencies; and there 
are also illustrations of their patriarchal virtues. 
Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, was super-eminent 
for courageous fidelity to the House of Stuart, by 
unyielding opposition to Oliver Cromwell, and 
chivalrous resistance to King William the Third. 
At the Pass of KHliecranky, with his valiant clan, 
he decided the strife, after Dundee had fallen, la¬ 
mented by the adherents of King James, and 
honoured by all. 

Sir Ewen Cameron from early youth had been 
indefatigable in the Wolf-chase; and, for two 
whole seasons, doubted not that those ravenous 
animals were exterminated. Even when goats 
and sheep, and young cattle disappeared, their de¬ 
struction was imputed to foxes; they were hunted 
in every district with increased ardour, and great 
slaughter gave hopes of security for the flocks and 
herds, yet the ravages were unabated. About the 
end of autumn, however, the evil-doer was de¬ 
tected. It would seem that a wolf-cub had eluded 
the pursuers of his race, and grown up a formi¬ 
dable destroyer. Sir Ewen, late in the season, with 
a requisite train of followers, engaged in deer¬ 
stalking, while annoyance from the garrison at 
Fort William having relaxed, he found leisure for 
his favourite sport. Passing noiselessly, as deer¬ 
stalking requires, Sir Ewen—ever foremost in the 
hunt as in the battle—came upon a large wolf, de¬ 
vouring a stag. The chief instantly darted his 
spear at him, inflicting a wound on his shoulder; 
the prowler fled, pursued by the hunters. Lights 
in a cottage scared the fugitive, but Sir Ewen— 
always in advance—pierced him deep in the flank, 
aud thrusts from many spears felled him, lifeless, 
on the rugged ground. Sir Ewen sent one of his 
retainers to the bothy '(hut), requesting shelter for 
himself and people till next morning; a girl came 
from the lowly abode, and in the humblest atti¬ 
tude of supplication, wringing her hands and shed¬ 
ding tears, besought the chief to pardon and to 
pity her father, now a helpless creature. Malcolm 
Cameron had been banished from Lochaber on 
suspicion of deer-stealing,—a crime which he ex¬ 
pressly denied while supposing himself at the point 
of death, in a fever which made his lower limbs 
dead and useless. He built his poor bothy in Bi- 
denoch, and, in obedience to his chief, beyond the 
loved bounds of Lochaber,—yet so near that his 
dust could mingle with the dear native soil; and 
oh l in a few months, all that lay nearest his 
heart—his wife—his younger children, had graves, 
as they wished, under the sods of Lochaber 1 None 
remained to the desolate exile, except her brother 
and herself; they helped her father to heap stones 
from Lochaber as cairns to mark the narrow house 
of their dear ones! 

The young woman wept and sobbed, as sbe 
spoke; and after a pause, begged Sir Ewen to 
permit the assistance of his followers in gathering 
fresh heather, for the ch\ef and themselves to re¬ 
pose on. The best of all in her father’s bothy 


should, and would, be at his service. Sir Ewen 
rested on a hillock, and gave orders to his people; 
he asked More Cameron to sit beside hi in and tell 
how they fared in Badenoch. She obeyed, say¬ 
ing “ The Clan Macpherson were kind neighbours, 
and her father was not destitute of bread. Provi¬ 
dence lent the means of subsistence, but their un¬ 
looked for supply came laden with grief; soon 
after they had flnished the erection of the bothy, 
an aged wanderer had asked hospitality. He 
was sick unto death, and never rose from the 
bed they had prepared for him. Feeling the ap¬ 
proach of his last hour, h£ revealed that he was a 
holy priest, to whom France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Home, confided gold for the succour of Catholics 
oppressed by Oliver Cromwell and William of 
Nassau, both rank heretics and usurpers. Coins 
still remained to defray all expenses of his sickness 
and burial, the overplus being justly dee to those 
that soothed his last moments. Sewed in his garb 
were found many gold pieces; my mother,” con¬ 
tinued the girl, “ and the younger children had 
small share in the enjoyment. The fever that 
proved fatal to the priest seized them ; they died, 
and hardly bad my brother and I heaped their 
cairns ere we sickened, and thankful were we that 
soon, partly recovered, we could attend my father 
in his illness of many dismal weeks. He got re¬ 
lief from the burning fever, but his limbs are for 
ever powerless, and he daily mourns the displea¬ 
sure of Sir Ewen Cameron.” 

“ Go to him, my good girl, and say I am con¬ 
vinced he was wrongfully accused. I will take 
him back to the country he loves so well, and atone 
for the injustice he has £ uffered.” 

Sir Ewen accosted hi i disabled vassal with kind 
affability,—expressed nuch satisfaction with a 
simple repast, and unbuckling his dirk, placed it 
with his pistols, huntiug-spear and horn, on a 
bench. As accustomed, at early dawn of day the 
chief arose; and whilerin the act of resuming: his 
deer-stalking costume, a tall and athletic officer, 
in English uniform, laid hold of his collar. A 
desperate struggle ensued. Both thrown on the 
ground, the officer vociferated aloud, but before 
he could articulate a call for his soldiers, Sir Ewen 
had clutched his windpipe; and a loud blast from 
the chiefs horn summoned his followers, mixed 
among a band of the detested Sydear dearg, 
(soldiers). After a fierce conflict the Clan Came¬ 
ron slew or wounded all their adversaries ; but 
Sir Ewen’s humanity interposed with a command 
to spare the fallen; and he immediately exerted 
himself to bandage their wounds. He learnt from 
them, that the preceding afternoon, their sergeant, 
now breathless clay, recognized Sir Ewen and his 
train pursuing a wolf, up hill, down brae, over bog 
and brake ; and he dogged the chief to the bothy, 
whence hastening to Riven, he informed his officers 
at that station, that the man for whose living body 
the Government had proclaimed a large reward, 
might be easily taken in bed. Sir Ewen’s account 
was interrupted by observing his ancient vassal 
dead; and the son, Donald, who had bravely 
fought in his defence with the Camerons, against 
the English soldiers, stretched on the ground be¬ 
side his lifeless father, pressing his lips to the con¬ 
vulsed features, the big tears rolling over his cheeks. 
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TO A CLOUD. 


IIis inaiulih’e sorrow found voice in the fomenta¬ 
tions of More, kneeling and sobbing at the oilier 
siuc of their parent. 

“ Let me raise you, worthy mourners,'* said Sir 
Eweri, let me lay the corpse on that bed, where 
if I had loitered till clear day, I should now be 
trampled by the English wolves that now lie stiff 
io gore. To thee, Donald, and my unconquered 
clansmen, everlasting thanks are due for escape 
from captivity aud ignominous execution—if itcau 
be degrading to die in a good cause!” 

Donald and More Cameron, each assisted by 
the chief, stood in respectful silence to raise in 
their arms the remains of the exile; Sir Ewen bent 
to help them. 

“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “ can this be possible ? 
My horn in the death-clasp of Malcolm Cameron ? 
He, excited to supernatural effort for the rescue of 
his chief, blew the sonorous blast that brought 
irresistible defenders f Where was his bed ?” 

u In my little dark corner," answered More, 
u I went not to rest, for old Maddy Macpherson, 
my comrade, needed me in managing the whisky 
still in our brew-house, to have plenty of liquor for 
a morning dram to my clansmen; and 1 baked 
bannocks there, that Sir Ewen might not be dis¬ 
turbed with thump, thump, thump on the bakirtg- 
tmble.” 

M I am overwhelmed with services and kind¬ 
ness,*'said Sir Ewen, with a gush of tears: “ this 
noble-hearted vassal left his own bed to accommo¬ 
date me, and in the moment of extreme peril to 
his chief, infirmity—cured by violent excitements— 
did not prevent exertion—Ire sprung where my 
weapons of resistance and my horn were out of 
my reach, and gave an effectual alarm ; but Nature 
overtasked, sank in death. In my younger school 
days I read of Atys, born dumb, gaining his power 
of speech, to cry out to a soldier of Alexander the 
Great, to spare his father, the King of Lydia! 
Malcolm Cameron, old and paralytic, had the 
vigour of youth renewed to deliver his chief, and 
died ! It shall be the study of my life—so pre¬ 
served—to repay the heroic deeds of father and son 
to the family. The living shall be richly pro¬ 
vided for. Lucky shall be the lass that wins the 
warm heart of Donald Cameron, and lucky the 
lad that woos and weds More, his sister! The 
dead shall rest with his forefathers, and were it not 
that to open the cairns must spread infections 
disease, 1 would remove the bones they cover! 
But it must not be hazarded ; and every clansman 
and friendly stranger shall add a stone to them, 
when they pass along that direction/' 

Donald and More Cameron hastened to collect 
all their moveables,—and the dead, wrapped in 
bis plaid, was carried on the shoulders of clans¬ 
men to be interred with his forefathers in Lochaber. 
The rest of the party conveyed their property with 
Donald and More in uid. Maddy Macpherson, 
berally paid by Sir Ewen, was intrusted with the 
care of the wounded English soldiers, and to give 
notice at Riven of their state. Years subsequent 
to these events, Sir Ewen Cameron went to Lon¬ 
don, by sea ; aud having landed early In the morn¬ 
ing, few shops had been opened. Desirous of 
changing his dress, he stepped into a barber's shop, 
attended by two servants, and asked to be shaved. 


When h!s chin hnd been half mowed, one of the 
attendants addressed the other by his name of Ca¬ 
meron. 

“ Is that lad a Cameron?'* said Use Barber. 

“ I believe he is,*' said Sir Ewen, carelessly. 

“ Would to heaven that I bad his chief ns I 
have you!*’ cried the Barl>er, in a furious ecstacy. 

“ *Tis a curious wish !” answered Sir Ewen ; 
“ I would like to know the cause.” 

“ The cause,*' replied the Barber, with increased 
ferocity. *« Sir Ewen Cameron choked my father, 
by grasping his windpipe, which reduced me to 
follow this trade of a shaver,instead of being reared 
as a gentleman ; and had I that savuge chieftain 
as I now have you, my razor should cut through 
and through his neckbone.” 

Sir Ewen betrayed no emotion ; but right glad 
was lie when the operation of shaving was ended ; 
and henceforward he never trusted his throat to 
any hands but his own. 


TO A CLOUD. 

Glorious cloud t with thy fleeces bright 
Bath’d in soft hues and the rich sunlight,- 
From some sweet heaven of fragrance and song, - 
Art thou breaking now, to float along, 

A beautiful thing in azure air. 

Like a lovely angel wand’ring there ! 

Oh! radiunt cloud ! 1 fain would rest. 

Reclining soft on thy snowy breast. 

Joyous and free I would fly with thee. 

Over the sparkling and foam-crown'd sea,— 

We’d linger long o’er a land of love, 

Of music, of light—with fragrant grove. 

Of myrtle and orange, and brilliant skies, 

And soul-stirring starlight melodies, 

Where song is gushing in marble halls. 

And gleam of the sunny fountain falls. 

Bright in rich woods where the south wind’s sigh 
la wand’ring softly as music by. 

Wild wish and fruitless—too fair to stay,— 

Wilt thou weep thy glorious life away? 

The sweep of the with’ring storm may bend 
Thy delicate form,—the blast may rend 
Thy glittering skirts—o’er this world too bright 
Long to remain with thy beav’nly light. 

Vale of ClwycU MaBy H.— 


THE SONG OF YOUTH TO AGE. 

BY LE1QH CLIFFE, ESQ. 

Though vears in their courses have tinted with snow. 
Thy slight sprinkled tresses, and wrinkled thy brow. 
They have not bad power the least change to impart 
To the dear, fond affection that dwells in thy heart. 

Thy smile is the same wbiob I oft, when a child, 
Was delighted to welcome—as gentle, as mild— 

And thy love is a treasure, each year as it flies. 
More fondly I cherish, more dearly 1 prize. 

To thy bosom I’ve nestled, as doth the young dove 
’Neath the wing of its parent—as proud of tby love— 
And now time bos bowed thee, for aid upon me 
Rett; sire of my father, this arm shall shield thee 1 
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FLEURETTE. 

Before the time I did Lysander see, 

Seem'd Athena ns a Paradise to me; 

O then what graces in my lore do dwell. 

That he hath turned a heaven into hell ! 

Midsummf-r Night's Or&ax, Act 1, Scene 1. 

“ Ilow placidly flow the bright waters of our 
river to-day, my child ,* said Pan! Auber, an old 
gardener of Pau, to his daughter Fleurette. 

“ Y'es, dear Father, and the sweet sunbeams 
have gladdened the hearts of my birds, which 
chirp amid the flowers as joyously as I do when 
my father smiles on me.** 

“ Blessings on thy head, fair one! nought but 
smiles befit thee,” and the old man shook the drops 
from a rose he had stooped to gather, that he 
might the better hide those that had filled his 
eyes. 

Perhaps by his countrymen none was ever loved 
better than Paul Auber ; his wife had been dead 
since the moment she had given birth to one of the 
“fairest of earth's daughters,” and Fleurette was the 
sole darling of the old man; he had ever cherished 
her with the tenderest care, and had not her dis¬ 
position been moulded in docility it must have 
suffered from indulgence, her life had been one 
bright rainbow beam of cloudless serenity—talents 
she had, but they were uncultivated. The old man 
had sufficient, and more, both for comforts and even 
pleasures, but he desired his child to remain the 
child of Nature, and he would not fit her for a 
station higher than he wished her to adorn : his 
gardens were famed for their beauty, and many a 
lover looked back upon the happiness enjoyed by 
the banks of the Gave in the bowers of Auber ; but 
the fairest sj>ot of all where Art vied with Nature 
in lavishing her gems, was the bower of Fleurette. 
Its banks irrigated by the sparkling river, and the 
sun’s bunting rays shaded by drooping trees, it 
seemed the very home of repose, and thither would 
the old man lead his blooming little one, and 
watch her opening beauties at the close of day, and 
listened to her bird-like voice as it trilled sweetly 
in unison with the rippling waters. A poet could 
not have wished his favourite child to have had a 
sweeter existence—a lover could not have desired 
his promised bride to be more excluded from the 
very name of vice. At an early hour the wild 
birds of the valley would rouse her with their 
matutinal melodies, and opening the casement to 
breath the fresh odours of the flowers which covered 
it, ere the last star had disappeared, she would 
rest again on her couch till the brighter sunbeams 
shamed repose. The blessings of her father 
gained, she would tend her birds, and plucking 
roses as she strayed, would seek the water’s edge 
and enjoy the dolcc far vieutc of a southern life, 
or read a tale of fairy-land or love; at noon her 
father bore her the freshest strawberries, and at 
eve often would he row her slowly oq the peaceful 
Gave. 

At the time our story opens Fleurette was in her 
sixteenth year, her form so slight that she seemed 
scarce to press the moss she rested on ; her beauty 
was striking in France, from the transparency of 
complexion and bright blue eye, though the jealous 


eye of parental love seldom allowed her to leave 
the happy valley, (lest she should be anxious to 
mix in the world, where her beauty must be 
noticed, and probably her peace lost.) She had 
been seen at chapel by many of the young in her 
own station of life, and many were her invitations 
to join the village dances, and the rural fetes. At 
length Auber determined to let her taste the festal 
pleasures, that he might observe the effect produced 
by them. The dance was gay, and many bright 
eyes graced the turf, but there were none to com¬ 
pare with die gardener's daughter; she, however, 
seemed unconscious of her charms, aod soon tired 
of the festivity, she knew not why, but it was un¬ 
congenial—the noij»e and heat overpowered her, 
and she put her arm within her father’s to depart. 
Though lowly born, the bustle of the scene was as 
untitled to her nature as it would have been to the 
lofty maidens of the proudest palaces. 

The next morning, as Auber was watering his 
choicest plants, a young man of quiet appearance 
and excellent disposition, accosted him. He had 
danced with Fleurette, and intoxicated with her 
beauty and unsophisticated charms, craved, in few 
words, permission to address her; be was the son 
of au old friend of Auber’s, and decidedly supe« 
rior to the generality, but the old man shrank from 
surrendering his darling, and declared his coa» 
sent could not be given at least for two years, even 
should his daughter wish it.—he however permitted 
him to plead his cause. Fleurette, from her win* 
dow, saw Jean Rousseau, but never for an instant 
divined the purpose of his visit; that evening she 
was in her bower, and wondering what delayed her 
father’s coming, when a slight rustling among the 
trees startled her—a moment more, and Rousseau, 
in the humblest tone, addressed her. 

u Fair Fleurette, pardon this intrusion ; had I 
not been emboldened by your father, I dared not 
thus have approached the spot consecrated by your 
presence. Oh speak to me I look not thus alarmed. 
My heart, my life, my happiness are in your 
power—give me but the shadow of a hope , and 
years of devotion shall prove my fidelity.” 

“ Oh Rouseau, Rousseau ! speak not thus. I 
know not what to say—I love—I love—my 
father—I know no other love. Leave me—oh, why 
should I cause you disquiet?” 

u Fleurette, my heart is bound to you—I can 
never, never know peace again. Pardon me if I 
have offended you ; sooner would I court a viper’s 
sting than cause one pang to that breast. Part not 
in anger, and may the Holy Virgin bles9 you!” 

“ Oh !” said the weeping girl, “ mistake me 
not, I was not angry. Farewell! good Rousseau, 
I hope we may often meet again as friends.” 

Rousseau left her, and though despair pre¬ 
dominated. the rosy fingers of Hope touched nim 
with her balm ere he reached bis cottage home. 

Days sped on with the noiseless tread of peace 
to the pure inhabitants of the valley, and the fond 
father little deemed that his fair child would ever 
know a wish he could not satisfy ; she appeared as 
perfect in mind as she was lovely in form; but 
alas! principle had not been instilled, and her ac¬ 
tions were right merely because her impulses 
were so. 

One lovely evening the excessive heat enticed 
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FLEURETTE, 


the young Duke of Navarre (the future Grand 
Henri), with a large party of the nobility, who 
were in the neighbourhood, to recline under the 
silken awnings of their pleasure boats, and flow 
down the current of the placid Gave, which was 
refreshing after the flush and excitement of wine;— 
after an hour the clouds lowered, and a tremendous 
shower was followed by vivid and forked lightning; 
it was attracted by the iron on which the silken cur¬ 
tains hung, and the whole party were in imminent 
danger. “ Haul to the south, and make for Au- 
ber’s landing,” said one of the crew ; they did so, 
and in five minutes, the old man’s garden held the 
youthful pride of France ; shaking the heavy drops 
from their costly garments, they hastened into the 
cottage, where the old man welcomed them with 
the honest, yet humble dignity, for which he was 
remarkable ; he proposed that they should partake 
of his fruit, and while helping to prepare it, as the 
storm was soon over, the young men strolled 
through the pretty gardens. The Duke intended 
to give orders to his attendants, and for that pur¬ 
pose quitted his friends to gain the river; he took 
the path through a shrubbery for expedition, where 
he met the loveliest vision his pampered taste had* 
ever acknowledged, in the form of the gardener’s 
daughter. Affrighted by his noble bearing and 
ardent gaze, the timid girl flew like the hare to 
shelter, passing, as she gained her chamber, many 
of her father’s unexpected guests. Once seen, her 
ntifae loveliness was not to be forgotten, and Henri 
slowly proceeded till he found himself in a fairy 
bower—he could not doubt who was its owner, 
and sitting down he meditated how he should again 
behold her. 

• * * « 

Early on the following day, Auber received 
some precious gifts from the young Duke, more 
costly than appropriate ; among them was a beau¬ 
tiful set of pearls for his daughter. Auber showed 
them to her, at the same time declaring his intention 
of respectfully returning so valuable a gift. Fleu- 
rette cared little for the trinkets, but in the soli¬ 
tude of her chamber she found her thoughts stray¬ 
ing to the handsome Duke. That evening when 
leaning from her lattice, sweet and sad sounds met 
her ear, she listened, and the tones of reproachful 
love were too clear to be mistaken. Fleurette’s 
dreams were mingled more with the palace than 
they had ever been before, and her own songs 
seemed to have lost their sweetness. Several even¬ 
ings passed, and Auber was requested by the head 
gardener of the Duke, to remove himself some 
choice plants to the neighbouring palace; the un¬ 
suspecting old man gladly obeyed, and blessing 
his child, apprised her that he should be absent for 
three days. Fleurette repaired to her bower as 
usual at evening, and soon heard the same sweet 
sounds, which had courted her attention the pre¬ 
ceding night. The rippling of a rower’s oar was 
soon distinguished, and in a few moments a man 
closely masked, was before her—she shrieked, but 
he gently took her hand, and leading her to a seat 
discovered the features of the Royal Duke. In 
courtly phrase, he assured her, that the import of his 
visit was to apprise her of the splendid masquerade 
which was to take place on the following night, and 
thinkiog she would be dull in the absence of her 


father, he had procured her a ticket and a dress, 
and would engage that a lady should escort her. 
Fleurette was indeed guileless, but she had suffi¬ 
cient discrimination to see the impropriety of this 
proposal; however, she did not question the sin¬ 
cerity and kindness of his motives, and with re¬ 
peated thanks, declined his offer. Henri was fairly 
touched by her perfect beauty, and more ’)y the 
simplicity, which was so refreshing a contrast to 
the studied grace of Versailles; he shrank from 
wounding her peace, and almost cursed the high 
lot which prevented his claiming her as his own ; 
craving permission to encircle her delicate finger 
with a ring from his own he withdrew, feeling 
more respect than many of the high and noble had 
elicited, for the Belle of the Valley. 

The next evening found him irresistibly attracted 
again to her side. Alas ! poor Fleurette! she had 
not stability to resist his entreaties, that he might 
often beguile her of an hour with his lute, and 
now began the train of deception which was to 
end in the depths of misery. 

** Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we venture to deceive.” 

It was not probable that a creature like FJeu- 
Tette could withstand the softened flattery, the 
delicate attentions, the fascinating manners, and 
the passionate address of her courtly lover. Auber 
had reared her in her native innocence, but lie had 
not inscribed on the fair page of her heart the 
words of scripture ; he had not impressed upon her 
mind that there is One who sees and judges sin ; 
he had not taught her that every action of her life 
should proceed from fixed principle; and deprived 
of a staff upon which to lean, she fell into the wiles 
of deceit, so easilytaught by confiding love. Auber 
often thought his child was less lively than of yore, 
but the Duke contrived to employ him so con¬ 
stantly that he retired to rest wearied, and had not 
opportunity for observation. Henri frequently 
showered gifts upon her, and one lovely evening, 
(when robed in her simple white, she sate with her 
hand in his,) he threw over her fair shoulders a 
massive chain ; she softly took it off, and told him 
such jewels suited not her humble sphere. It is 
impossible to say whether the simple-minded gill 
ever entertained the idea that the future heir of 
France would raise her to a throne; suffice it to 
say the enchantment of love had stolen over her 
senses, and she could not, in the simplicity of her 
heart, think it wrong to cherish so pure a feeling 
for one so noble. In this dieam of rapture weeks 
rolled on, till news readied even the sequestered 
cottage of Auber that the young duke was proposed 
in marriage with Clara Eugenia, daughter of the 
king of Spain. When Henri sought Fleurette that 
evening, the weeping girl threw herself in agony on 
his breast, with prayers of entreaty that he would 
confess to her the fact, and say if he no longer 
loved her. Henri was embarrassed, for he was 
then very young, and really attached to the fair 
creature, who had inspired him with an unadulte¬ 
rated attachment. He swore that his whole heart 
was hers, and that he could not resist the negotia¬ 
tions formed for him. In the solitude oi her 
chamber Fleurette determined that if this were the 
case she could be contented, even happy; but the 

reports on all sides otthe mutual attachment of the 
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young couple, who were supposed, even then, to 
be privately affianced, struck unnumbered pangs 
into her jealous breast, and resolving to witness 
her lover’s manner to her rival, she gained courage 
from the fervour of her affection, and closely 
masked, proceeded to the neighbouring palace 
gardens, on the night of a grand fete; she distin¬ 
guished the form of her adored Henri leaning on a 
balcony; by his side, with her mask in her hand, 
the pale moonbeams casting their most delicious 
rays upon a countenance of queenly beauty, stood 
the future Queen of France. Fleurette leant by a 
noble tree to prevent felling, and pressing her hand 
upon her heart, she gazed upon the object of her 
solicitude. Around her were the choicest plants of 
her father’s garden, and by the tree she leant, his 
hands had twined the clustering flowers—the key 
she held in her band was taken from his pillow, or 
she could not have obtained admittance: he, poor 
old man, was sleeping soundly after the toil he had 
endured in order to enrich her, and his last 
thoughts had been upon her welfare. Breathlessly 
she watched each movement of her false lover, she 
saw him smile and take the lady’s hand, and yet 
she looked again. 

" Strange her young heart could have such power, 
Upon its most impassioned hour. 

She knew the fixed, yet timid look. 

As if the soul some treasure took; 

She knew the soft yet eager tone, 

So had she looked, so bad she spoken. 

The past now made the present known. 

By many a sad familiar token ; 

Ah! those who love can well divine 
The slightest look, the merest sign.” 

Fleurette doubted no louger. Henri had deceived 
her, her peace was gone—her whole soul was 
centred in him, and life without him, would be 
an arid desert. She steeled her spirit—she had 
witnessed his infidelity, and he should not see her 
wasting sorrow. 

“ The grief which acts is easier borne, 

Than that which weeps—the loae and lorn.” 

Her dreadful resolve was taken—she would 
never return to the home she must sadden, the 
humiliation of her broken heart should never be 
witnessed; but then came the bitter thought of the 
old man, her father—but her misery would “ bring 
down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave,” and 
that she could not live to witness. One more 
glance at the fetal balcony discovered Henri 
pressing a fervent kiss upon the lofty brow of his 
Detrothed. With superhuman strength Fleurette 
rushed to her once happy home, and tearing from 
her tablets a leaf, she wrote on it, “You have 
passed near me,”—then softly sought her father’s 
room, and pressing on his cheek an agonizing kiss, 
she proceeded to her bower, where she dropped 
the slip of paper, knowing that it was the intention 
of Henri to visit her there early the next day. But 
one more step remained to be taken—there was a 
deep basin, formed by a spring falling from the 
rock, “ the trees had grown up, nourished by its 
waters, and, as if in gratitude, bent down over the 
clear and still pool,” without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, without time for the excitement to abate, with 
one determined plunge the fair girl was lost for 


ever—leaviug a fatal lesson of the insecurity of the 
best impulses, unguided by principle. 

Pen could not paint the anguish of Auber, 
which happily was too violent to be very prolonged. 
We are told that the royal lover’s grief was exces¬ 
sive, the pangs of remorse could scarcely fail to be 
so. It would be well if the gay and the noble 
could reflect on such scenes in real life, ere they 
spread misery and desolation in the place of 
happiness and virtue. 

Clementina. 


TO MY CRADLE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF “FERNAND.* 
BY MRS. HASEXCLEVER. 

Musingly I sit near my cradle, wearied with 
the warfare of life. I do not slumber, and yet 
dream. 

It is singular this wakeful dreaming. Only 
poets dream thus. But all men are poets; some 
write their inspirations; others pass an existence 
of embodied romance. 

I sit near my cradle, and methinks I once more 
repose therein, a helpless babe. There I screamed 
and cried and whimpered to make myself under¬ 
stood, and the folks around brought me meat and 
drink, and laid more pillows under my head; but 
all this would not do, they did not understand me. 
My angel mother pressed me to her maternal bo¬ 
som, and my father bent over me—and virtue was 
mirrored in their features. They alone had under¬ 
stood me. 

Now, in maturer years, I sit near my cradle, 
and my eye is moist with tears, for I have to talk 
and converse with men in various languages, in 
prose and verse; and they bring me, as in my 
Dabyhood, meat and drink, and pillow my head 
on down. The something that my soul desires 
and yearns for, they do not understand. Only a 
few, a very few, have partially understood me. 

There I lay once, my tiny arms outstretched far 
beyond my cradle, grasping at every object—the 
flowers on my counterpane, the clock on the wall, 
the rose-tree on the window-sill, the moon soft 
glimmering through the casement, and the twink¬ 
ling stars 1 Then methought these would be beau¬ 
tiful smait toys, and look so pretty scattered 
around my cradle! Childlike, I would have en¬ 
tombed Sirius beneath a rosebud, and tied the 
moon to the ticking pendulum ! Now I sit near 
the cradle, my arms listlessly hanging by ray side, 
or crossed moodily over ray breast. The roses are 
withered—the gentle moon and the glittering stars 
immutably fixed in the canopy of the unattainable 
heavens. Only the clock ticks onwards as here¬ 
tofore. Time biuds in one eternal embrace the 
child and the man ! 


CHARADE. 

My first, sometimes, ia Afric’s arid soil 
With paint it sought; 

To formi of beauty, by my second’s toil. 

Oft, too, ’tit wrought. 

The light of genius and of taste around 
My whole is flung; 

The never-wearying favourite v tis found 
Of old and young. 

Cambridge , Massachusetts, ^espasia. 
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BEADS FROM THE ROSARY OF A 
FRENCHMAN. 

No. IV'. 

HEALTH-HUNTING IN THE COUNTRY. 

A PARISIAN APOLOGUE. 

The air was sultry, the skies were—sky-blue— 
the sun smote fiercely upon the flowers, the flowers 
flung their aromatic arrows in the face of the sun 
—the Boulevards were abandoned—family car¬ 
riages were daily departing by duos and dozens— 
the Parisians began to eat figs, and Paris quitted j 
Paris. The beautiful Zara was a wife—the beau¬ 
tiful Zara was a mother—but she was still beau¬ 
tiful. She rose from her night's repose radiant as 
Venus when she first sprang from the surf: she 
flung herself into her husband's arms, just as he 
was about to soap bis unshaven beard, and with 
such caresses as wives are accustomed to lavish on 
their spouses, preparatory to some pet petition, she 
playfully pointed (we like alliteration) to a sceue 
that was depicted on the rich carpet of Aubusson 
at her feet. When I say depicted , I do not mean 
a lifeless display of mere tapestrial carpet-work ; 
—the pictures lived, and laughed, and romped, in 
the shape of two little puppets—a boy and girl— 
with long disshevelled hair, and faces begrimed 
with the results of an indulgence in bons boas. 

44 My dear," exclaimed the mamma, in a sup¬ 
pliant voice, “the doctor declares that the town 
air disagrees with them ; the roses of their cheeks 
are faded. The little cherubs require exercise— 
fresh air—and, as the Eastern poet says, * moun¬ 
tain liberty!’ My heart is sore to see them thus 
languid. I am a mother, dear Adrian ! The lioness 
takes care of her cubs—the tigress has a ten dr esse 
for her tiny ones—the hen minds her chicks, and 
the viper her vermin. It is Nature!" 

Adrian was weak—the gentle Zara was obsti¬ 
nate in her maternal solicitude: the husband and 
the father yielded to the wife and the mother. The 
children were taken by their mother for two months 
to the country, twenty leagues from the metropolis, 
where they had sprung up, redolent of roses and 
lilies, into happy elegant children; but there, ne¬ 
vertheless, the doctor said they languished. Poor 
Adrian, forced to remain in town, was as melan¬ 
choly as an opera dancer who is forced to retain 
her modesty. 

Zara, however, did not quite neglect him, for 
she sent him regular bulletins of his children's 
health. The first letter which readied him was 
carefully embedded in the* first apricots of the 
season. He opened it, in a sort of ecstacy, and 
read what follows:—“ Our darlings daily improve; 
the country air does them the greatest good. Hec¬ 
tor has only bad three bad falls, and Sophie has 
had a slight stroke of the sun—a mere trifle, for 
she was only delirious for a day or two. They 
are, however, both confined to bed for the present. 
Otherwise, they are quite well." 

You may guess that our worthy papa, who loved 
his children sincerely, felt his heart throb at these 
words. We do not know to what excess his 
anxiety might have been carried, but for the op¬ 
portune recollection of the apricots which lay be¬ 
fore him so temptingly, and which he forthwith 


devoured, stones and all! At the end of another 
fortnight he received a fresh epistle, much longer, 
if less consoling, than its predecessor. Here it is: 

“ The little ones are not merely loves—they are 
perfect peris—sylphs—everything that you can ima¬ 
gine the most delightful. They wander out by them¬ 
selves, without auy fear or restraint. Hector is a 
complete lion—so bold; be is always talking of 
going to see “ Pa” mounted on grandmamma's 
crutch, which he uses very often against the progeny 
of the good farmer, as a general would use his sword 
iu action. Never think of making a lawyer of Hec¬ 
tor, Adrian, the rogue has already an irresistible 
vocation for the army. Judge for yourself—he broke 
the leg of the gardener’s nephew the other day! It 
will cost ub 3000 francs-— '‘but then the boy’s 
bravery! 

“ As for Sophie, she is a genuine Caledonian elf; 
she only wants a little Highland bonnet, with a bunch 
of heath stuck in it, and a plaid dress, to make a re¬ 
gular Scotch fairy! All day long she is running 
amongst the heather, playing with the sheep and 
goats. She is delighted with the old warren—it is 
so full of rabbits and roses. Unfortunately, yester¬ 
day, as she was chasing a rabbit, she fell into the 
great ditch close by, and was taken out almost dead." 

Adrian was not satisfied this time with devour¬ 
ing apricots—he fulminated a considerable quan¬ 
tity of anathemas against a rage for rustication, 
and enjoined Zara to return immediately, on pain 
of his going himself to fetch her home. His dis¬ 
pleasure was effectual; in another week a huge 
caleche rolled to the door, whence descended two 
grotesque gipsy-looking children, covered with 
sweat and straw hats. They were swarthy, sun¬ 
burnt, coarse, fat; their lilies had become tallow— 
their roses, peonies; they were neither elf-like, 
playful, nor prattling; they were anything but 
poetical or pastoral—they were, simply, stupid. 
On the other hand, they chirruped very fluently a 
vulgar patois which nobody could comprehend. 
They came alone—for the beautiful Zara had re¬ 
mained in the country, to run aftev the rabbits 
with-the Doctor / 

THE MORAL. 

My apologue has none. 

Calder Campbell. 


SOLITUDE. 

There are many in this wide and beautiful world 
who are wholly unable to appreciate the joys of 
Solitude, and who, in fact, look upon it as a bug- 
bear every means should be taken to avoid. To 
such would I say, “come not near me, ye are soul¬ 
less /’* for to a mind encumbered by no crying sin, 
and of a mild and contemplative turn, Solitude 
presents immeasurable delights. When the tear is 
glistening in the eye, and the bosom heaves with a 
hidden sorrow, can the glare and pomp of cities, 
the heartless laugh of a giddy crowd, or the servile 
adulation of the butterfly-flatterers by whom it is 
empoisoned, restore you to yourself, or to the peace 
that has deserted you 1 'They cannot! But turn 
ye to the simple charms of nature —gaze on her ip 
her happiest hour; the sweet stillness of a sum¬ 
mer's eve; inhale the perfumed breath of the 
thousand beautiful flowers that are blooming 
around ye; hear the feathered songsters warble 
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their notes of love and gratitude, whilst soaring 
through the ambient air o? Heaven; and then, 
while surrounded with life and loveliness, look into 
your heart, and say do you not feel a mitigation of 
grief, a peaceful repose, that the art, and vain 
triumphs of the worlds can never give ? Yet, for 
all this, there are many whose highest ambition is 
to rush from this silent happiness, (which satiety 
will no longer permit them to enjoy,) into that 
world which proves a successful and destructive 
Jure to many a young and guileless heart. Oh 1 
when care and the numerous thorns of life sting 
them to the soul, how do they revert to those hours 
of solitude that no suffering or misery can consign 
to oblivion! when the mind, elevated into a 
silent ecstacy by the bliss around “ turned from 
nature up to nature’s God.'’ Aye! though those 
hallowed moments existed in our earliest youth , 
though our course may have been cbecquered by 
sunshine and tears, yet if we have snatched them 
from our cup of bitterness, 'till the hour when our 
heads are declining to the grave, and we are rendered 
back to our native earth, those moments of pure 
and uninterrupted solitude will fling a ray of light 
o’er the vista of succeeding years, and seive as the 
fondly-cherished “ landmarks of our memory !” 

Sophia Alicia Jones. 


THE CHATEAU OF SEPT. FONTAINES. 

(From the French.) 

BY SOPHIA ALICIA JONES. 

I was present last winter at the feast annually 
held on Christmas eve at the house of my great 
aunt. My venerable relative was much attached 
to the remembrance of the olden times; and after 
the festive board was cleared, formally required 
that each of the social party should, in their turn, 
relate one of those dark tales of banditti and ghosts, 
so delightful to listen to in a winter’s evening, 
beside a cheerful fireside, when the north wind 
sweeps past the rattling casement, the dogs howl 
in the court-yard, and the snow whitens the tops 
of the houses. As this rather annoying task was 
one of the conditions of admission to the house of 
my aunt during the keeping up (as it is called) of 
Christmas, none of the guests ventured to oppose 
it. Fixed upon first by lot, I executed my part 
So as to shake the least delicate nerves, and awake 
the most slumbering imagination. I had hardly 
finished my gloomy narrative, which rivalled the 
horrors of Lewis, Ann Radcliff, or Hoffman, when 
my aunt, with all the gravity of a president of the 
chamber at the casting of a ministerial ballot, 
shuffled again in her apron many small strips of 
paper, with the names of the different guests 
written on them, and drawing one, slowly dis¬ 
played it, and read in a loud voice the name of 
Mademoiselle Simon. A dame, of sixty years of 
age at the least, arose at these words from the 
place where she was seated; and drawing her 
arm-chair close to the fire, commenced without 
preface the following tale, which interested us the 
more highly as it was easy to perceive the good 
lady added nothing to it, but was even in the rela¬ 


tion under the influence of the profound tenor she 
had before experienced when playing her part in it. 

“In 1788,” said she to us, “I seryed in the 
capacity of confidential woman at the Count de 
Rocherolles’s. Half ruined by unfortunate specu¬ 
lations, and the loss of a recent suit, the Count had 
retired from the capital, and established himself 
with his lady, who was still young, and his .son, 
aged nine years, in his chateau of Sept Fontaines, 
situated in the department of Ardennes, about a 
league from Charleville. The chateau is an old 
Gothic building of the middle ages, much cele¬ 
brated in the country ; for tradition records that 
Henry IV. following the chase, passed a night 
there in a room on the ground-floor, called to this 
day on that account the ‘ king’s chamber/ It rose 
majestically in the midst of a large and uncultivated 
plain ; before it appeared, nearing the horizon, the 
ramparts of the city; behind, the mountains, the 
forests, and valleys. But there were neither farms, 
cottages, or habitations near it. At the epoch of 
this history, the establishment of the chateau was 
composed of the Count de Rocherolles, his lady, 
his son, an old English domestic named Tom, and 
myself. One day (it was, if my memory serves 
me, the 3rd of October of that year), Tom, on his 
return from the city, where he bad been to make 
his accustomed purchases, announced to his roas¬ 
ter and mistress that a company of Parisian per¬ 
formers had arrived at the Golden Lion hotel, and 
had prepared to perform a very attractive piece 
the next evening at the Charleville theatre. The 
Countess having manifested a desire to witness 
this representation, it was arranged that old Tom 
should attend his master and mistress to the play, 
and that I should remain at the chateau to take 
care of the young Alfred, whose delicate health 
did not permit him to accompany his parents. 
Without being able to discover the cause, I re* 
member I saw them depart with an indefinable 
sickness of heart; and standing on the threshold, 
my eyes followed them as long as they were visi¬ 
ble ; and when the carriage had entirely disap¬ 
peared in the windings of the road, a thousand 
wild fears assailed roe. The horrible exploits of a 
band of chausseurs, who then ravaged the Flemish 
provinces, flashed vividly on my imagination. I 
remembered with terror that but a few months 
before an old man and a young girl had been 
murdered in a farm near the village of Gruyeres, 
distant onlj a few leagues from Sept Fontaines; 
and the idea that I was alone with a sick child in 


this desolate chateau, far from all habitations, all 
assistance, all protection, in case of a nocturnal 
attack, augmented my fears. But I neglected no 
precaution prudence could suggest. 1 carefully 
closed the outside gate, drew the bolts of all the 
windows, and having (as it may be said) barri¬ 
caded myself inside, I returned, pale, uneasy, and 
my soul filled with the most gloomy presentiments, 
to my seat beside the young invalid, in the room 
called the * king’s chamber/ Evening had passed 
away without any thing extraordinary having oc¬ 
curred to justify my apprehensions. Midnight 
came, announced by the old clock of the chateau, 
and its gloomy sounds produced an indescribable 
feeling of safety; for I knew that the ‘ spectacle' 
was over, and that my master and mistress were 
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returning. Smiling, and already three parts re¬ 
assured, I advanced to the window to try and 
catch a glimpse of the carriage on the plain; when 
I heard a slight noise, proceeding, as I thought, 
from the door of the room opposite that in which 
I was! To convey to you an idea of the impres¬ 
sion this noise made upon me, is impossible— I 
remained standing, motionless; the cold damp 
rose on my brow, and I scarcely dared to breathe. 
Alfred, who had heard the same noise, and who, 
like me, was seized with fear, softly crept from 
his arm-chair, and with a movement natural to 
children who are frightened, came and hid his 
head 'neath my apron, and clasped my knees with 
his trembling hands, — this was no creation of 
fancy: I could no longer doubt it. There was 
surely some one beneath my feet, at a few paces 
from me; they trod with precaution, and sought 
to enter die chamber. I ao not know whether it 
was the certainty of danger that armed me in this 
moment with courage and resolution I knew not I 
possessed, but rising from the seat on which I had 
sank, I ran to the kitchen, and seizing an axe, re¬ 
turned thus prepared, and placed myself at the 
spot where I had heard the noise, and where I 
expected some ooe would shortly appear. My 
expectations were not deceived ; to my great sur¬ 
prise a plank slowly rose, and the next moment a 
hand rested on the floor, and the horrible head of 
a bandit, dark and menacing, appeared before me; 
at the same instant the axe 1 held in my hand de¬ 
scended with the rapidity of lightning, and the 
head of the robber rolled into the middle of the 
chamber! The child uttered a loud cry, the lamp 
that it had struck in its course fell, and was ex¬ 
tinguished, and all was wrapt in the most complete 
obscurity.’'—Here the narratress, whose voice had 
for some moments been scarcely audible, ceased 
entirely; we looked at her with as much interest 
as astonishment,—her face had assumed the livid 
hue of death, her lips quivered, her look replete 
with terror! After some strong efforts to conquer 
her emotion, the good old lady thus continued: 
“ I was still at the opening, my axe raised to strike 
as many blows, and decapitate as many heads as 
should present themselves, when I distinctly heard 
beneath me the following words, spoken with much 
precaution in a low voice: * Well! dost thou see 
aay one? is the chamber lighted V You perfectly 
understand why he who was thus addressed, an¬ 
swered not. Then ensued a silence of some mi¬ 
nutes, which was interrupted by the same low 
voice, but this time with an expression of anger. 
4 If thou art afraid, coward! make way for others; 
but diable! advance or recede!’—‘ The position 
is not tenable,' exclaimed a voice farther off, 
4 Robert, who is on guard at the entrance of the 
vault, is certain that be heard distinctly the distant 
gallop of a horse.' From the movement then made 
beneath me, I augured that the robbers had drawn 
back the body of their comrade, and, without 
doubt, at the sight of the headless bloody trunk, 
the chausseurs were seized with surprise and fear, 
for they uttered a terrible cry, and breathing im¬ 
precations of rage and vengeance, fled precipi¬ 
tately, abandoning in the subterranean passage, 
the body of their comrade. At the same instant, 
the courage that bad sustained me when the dan¬ 


ger was present, threatening and inevitable, va- 
nished completely when it was dissipated. My 
heart failed me—my limbs refused support—I 
feinted!—a quarter of an hour after, tne Count 
and Countess returned. After having uselessly 
and repeatedly called, they became uneasy at not 
seeing me appear, and imagining I must be asleep, 
old Tom, at the risk of his life, decided upon 
climbing the wall of the enclosure, and having 
performed this perilous escalade without accident, 
the faithful servant admitted his master and mis¬ 
tress, and all three directed their steps to the door 
of the room where I was, and which yielded to 
their united efforts. What a spectacle! the moon 
having extricated herself from the clouds, shed her 
pale beams on this horrible scene. In the farthest 
comer of the apartment, half concealed behind an 
old cupboard, crouched the little Alfred, pale, his 
eyes fixed, his hair on end, apparently petrified 
with affright; my fainting form lay in the middle 
of the room, and at a few paces from the door, the 
frowning and livid head of the bandit. As you 
may imagine, no one in the chateau slept that 
night, the Count and Tom passed the wnole of 
it armed to the teeth, and disposed to make a 
vigorous resistance in case of attack; and the 
Countess herself, so soft, so gentle, so feminine in 
the ordinary circumstances of life, had gained, 
when danger threatened, all the spirit and courage 
of a man. There was only poor Alfred, who, en¬ 
tirely re-assured by seeing this unexpected relief, 
could not participate in the preparations for com¬ 
mon safety. But most happily all were needless — 
no suspicious noise was heard, no new attempt 
signalized this night of horrors. The next day the 
Count de Rocherolles made his depositions before 
the minister of justice at Charleville; and a visit 
of the officers to the chateau led to the discovery 
of a skilfully contrived subterranean passage be¬ 
neath the park, and leading under the wall of the 
enclosure to 44 the king's chamber." Several com¬ 
panies of troops of the line, and all the gendar¬ 
merie were stationed at the haunts of the banditti, 
and, after a battue of several weeks in the environs 
of Charleville, the chief of the troop, Joseph Kats, 
and the forty men be commanded, were taken, in 
the forest of Haviero, four leagues from Sept Fon¬ 
taines, and executed the 30th of October of that 
same year in the great market-place of Charleville, 
in the midst of an immense crowd, collected from 
all quarters of Flanders, to witness their punish¬ 
ment. I forgot to say, the head figured in court 
and served to convict them.—As to me, this dread¬ 
ful scene laid the foundation of an incurable ma¬ 


lady ; scarcely thirty years old I was seized with a 
convulsive trembling in all my limbs, that only 
discovers itselfin persons of extreme age. I ought 
in gratitude to add, that the Count and Countess 
neither forgot or left me unrewarded. To reward 
the courage I had shewn, and the service I had 
rendered them, they assured to me a pension 
during my life, moderate, it is tiue, but quite suf¬ 
ficient for my wants, and to guard me from penury 
for the remainder of my days ; and,” added the 
good old lady smiling and bowing graciously to 
her auditors, “ and has procured me the honor of 
assisting here every year at the celebration of 
Christmas eve." 
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STANZAS. 

Ah! think not, friend, when you may see 
A joyous, bright, and happy face, 

That $ lighted up with sportive glee, 

And sign of grief you cannot trace j— 

Think not because the face is drest 
With all the outward show of joy, 

The heart feels not within the breast 
A settled grief without alloy. 

The joyous smile in all its sweetness, 

That can in happy hours appear, 

Flies in a moment—ah ! its fleetness 
Is to get wedded to a tear. 

The brightest flower of all the rest 
That proudly in the garden blooms, 

Within its sweet and honeyed breast 
The canker-worm itself entombs. 

The laughing eye that beams with gladness. 
May feigned be but to beguile 
The doting heart that loves in sadness, 

And must be bidden by a smile. 

Ah ! think not then the eye that’s beaming, 
Cannot with a sister weep ; 

A smile may ofttimes be concealing 
A love that’s holy, pure, and deep. 

Ann R. W. 


OUR BOUDOIR TABLE, 

OR 

GLANCES AT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

**-Nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice. 1 ’ 

SlI AKSPEARE. 

Poetical Reveries ; by M. Alphonse De La 
Martine. Translated into English verse by the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.S.A., &c.—La 
Martine is the greatest name among the living 
poets of France, a talented and a good man, whose 
genius has not been prostituted to the dissemina¬ 
tion of vice. These Meditations were, we believe, 
among the earliest of his productions, and are 
highly esteemed by the reading portion of the po¬ 
pulation of the French Empire. Mr. Christmas 
has performed his task of translating them with 
great judgment. We give a passage from the Me¬ 
ditation, entitled “ God*':— 

** Why was not I born in that happy age, 

When man, but just escaped bis Maker’s hand— 
Near him by Time, but more by innocence— 

Talked and walked with him? Wherefore have 
not I 

Beheld the world’s first day—Man’s waking hour? 
All speak of Thee, and thou didst speak thyself, 

The Universe respired thy Majesty ; 

And Nature, fresn from thy creating hand, 

Spread in all ways her Maker’s glorious name.” 

When we say that we are pleased with this work, 
we beg also to add that we wish all translators 
would follow the example set by Mr. Christmas, 
and select such authors alone, who are moral and 
good in the publications they send forth to the 
world. 

Belief and Unbelief; by Joseph Fearn.— 
This little tale is addressed to the sceptical, and 
we do not think that it was written under any 


prejudiced feelings. We are, however, doubtful 
whether such controversial writings ought to be 
placed in the hands of the young; if a book teaches 
them religious objections of which they had pre¬ 
viously been ignorant, the tendency must be evil, 
and the very effort to remove scepticism serves but 
to fan the flame into a blaze. 

Pere La Chaise, is a novel of a novel descrip¬ 
tion—a religious one. We do not like works of 
this kind, they tend to do more harm than good. 

The Countess ; by T. S. Fay.—A very pleas¬ 
ing novel by an American gentleman, is now be¬ 
fore us. Some of the scenes are admirably writleu. 
The novel begins in the year 1790, and opens with 
five passengers about to leave Hamburgh for Ber¬ 
lin in the diligence. One is a gentleman named 
Claude Wyndham, young, good looking, genteel, 
and well-bred. By his side is a middle-aged lady, 
well-dressed, well-behaved, intelligent, and dis¬ 
playing a great deal of good sense and knowledge 
of the world. Her name is Mrs. Wharton. Op¬ 
posite to these are a John Bull family, consisting 
of a Mr. Digby, fat, of course, with a Mrs. Digby, 
fat and coarse, and a Miss Digby, very young, very 
beautiful, and much less coarse than might have 
been exnected from her birth, parentage, and edu¬ 
cation. Nature has done much for this young lady, 
and circumstances still more, to make her the vic¬ 
tim of the follies, or even of the strange errors 
called vices of the world. 

We would recommend seriously to young men, 
especially husbands , to reflect upon the following 
sad scene, after a duel:— 

“ As Claude finished reading, there was a slight 
stir behind him. He turned. It wts Mrs. Denham. 
Her pale face, her wild eyes, her loose hair, the sin¬ 
gular expression which terror and long agony had 
called into her countenance, now heightened by the 
certainty that Denham was no longer living, gave 
her the aspect of a spectre escaped, at that dead hour 
of night, from the abodes of eternal woe. She had 
read the letter over his shoulder, and she stood point¬ 
ing at it with the grin of a lunatic. “ Well, then!” 
she said, calmly, “ I know all. Charles is dead. 
Charles! Charles ! my life! my love ! my husband! 
My own beloved Charles I” She wandered back 
again to her room. Claude could not conceive, in¬ 
deed, how she had been thus suffered to escape from 
it. He had not time to follow her, before be heard 
the wheels of a carriage rolling away from the door, 
and he understood, at once, that the body had ar¬ 
rived, and that the attention of the rest had proba¬ 
bly, been attracted to that new and appalling scene 
in the tragedy. Shuddering with a horror which he 
had never experienced before, and at the thought of 
the shock which the approaching scene was about 
to inflict on himself, as well as on the appalled heart 
of the widow, he followed her once more into the 
room, which was now deserted by every body. Even 
Ellen was gone. “ W’bere are they all 1” said she, 
in a voice perfectly calm and natural. u Have they 
gone to bed already, without saying good night. No. 
There they are! Where hove they been ? What is 
going on ?** These queries were drawn forth by 
several figures which came in, with their backs to¬ 
wards the apartment. As they turned, their faces 
were all white and terror stricken. Two or three 
men next appeared, waiters, and strangers, among 
whom were some street passengers, apparently at¬ 
tracted by curiosity. A noise was heard in the cor- 
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ridor, as of the uneven treed of men with heavy 
shoes, bearing a burthen. Not a word was spoken. 
Then the landlord entered, and whispered to Claude, 
who took Mrs. Denham’s hand, and led her into 
the adjoining room. She accompanied him pas* 
sively. Ellen, pale and terrified, followed, but 
instantly darted back. The tramping drew nearer. 
The adjoining room seemed full of people. 44 Lock 
the door!" said a voice in a low but business¬ 
like tone. “ Shut this one.'* There was a pause, 
interrupted only by the heavy tread of feet. 
*' Take away the little girl V* said the same 
voice. 44 The other table,—no, breadthways,— 
now! steady !—there! A sheet." There was 
another pause. Claude held the hand of his com¬ 
panion with firmness, but, disengaging herself with 
a sudden start, she escaped—darted forward,—and 
threw open the door. There, in his usual clothes, 
boots, and spurs, his cravat off, bis face stark, stiff, 
white, his loog glossy hair hanging back from his 
head, his arm fallen lifeless from the table, his 
marble forehead and lips touched with blood, lay the 
dear, the revered, the happy husband, his stately 
form extended in death. The wife saw it as she 
threw open the door. There was a quivering, broken 
shriek, but low and short. She darted forward. She 
pressed her band against his brow—bis lips—his 
heart. She touched his closed eyes—his icy cheeks, 
his stony forehead. Her fingers were chilled and 
stained with blood. “ My husband!’* she cried, 
with a convulsive sob. Then, without a word, a 
tear, a murmur more, sbe fell upon bis bosom. The 
rude men stood apart. No one broke the silence. 
And thus came back the duellist to those whom 
"Providenoe bad appointed him to protect, to his wife, 
to bis adopted obUd,—to his home,—but yesterday 
full of happiness, of peace, of hope! 

The Construction or tiif. Ark. —A certain 
Mr. Radford, of the R.N., has published a very 
silly work upon this antidelwian subject. We 
know not whether the family records of Noah are in 
his hands, but in our opinion he had better buy up 
the work at a very cheap rate, for we do not think 
any other purchaser can possibly be met with to 
take such a strange and silly production. 

Mr. Young’s English in China, and Mr. 
Davis’s Chinese, are two very interesting and 
valuable works, nnd that will be read with avidity 
at the present time. 

Sporting Excursions in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. —These travels, by Mr. Townsend will be 
found exceedingly amusing. We would recom¬ 
mend to some of oor quacks, more particularly 
the advocates of Mcsmerism i the following practice 
of Indian doctors:— 

*• Their mode of 44 making medicine ,” to use their 
own term, is this—The sick man is laid upon a bed 
of mats And blankets elevated from the ground, and 
surrounded by a raised frame-work of hewn boards. 
Upon this frame two 44 medioine men" (sorcerers) 
place themselves, and commence chaunting, in alow 
voice, a kind of long drawn, sighing song. Each 
holds a stout stick, of about four feet long, in bis 
hand, with which be beats upon the frame-work, and 
keeps accurate time with the music. After a few 
minutes, the soog begins to increase in loudness and 
quickness, a corresponding force and celerity being 
given to the stick, until in a short time the uoise be¬ 
comes almost deafening, and may well serve, in many 
instances, to accelerate the exit of him whom it is 
their intention to benefit." 


This kill or cure system beats Mr. Morrison 
himself. 


The Memoirs of Maubran, by the Countess 
de Merlin, |>ossess an interest for all the admirers 
of that fair Cantatrice. Some of the anecdotes of 
her kindness of heart ought to be every where re¬ 
corded. 


4 * One day a poor Italian refugee applied to 
Lablacbe for assistance. He bad received pennia- 
sion to return home, but, alas! he was destitute of 
the menus. The next day, at rehearsal, Lablacbe 
broached the subject of the refugee** distress, and 
proposed a subscription. Madame Lablecbe, Don- 
zelii, and several others, subscribed each two guineas, 
44 Andyou, Maria," said Lablacbe, turning to Madame 
Malibran, 44 what will you give?** 44 The same aa 
the rest,** answered she carelessly, and went on 
practising her part. With this little treasure the 
charitable and kind-hearted Lablacbe flew to succour 
his unfortunate countryman. The next morning 
Maria took an opportunity to speak to him alone. 
41 Here ere ten pounds more for your poor friend," 
said she, slipping a note into his hands; 44 1 would 
not give more than the others yesterday, fearing they 
might think me ostentatious. Take it to him, but do 
not say a word about it to any one." 

44 Malibran, as I believe every one is aware, bed a 
remarkable talent for musical composition. This 
talent, however, she exercised only for amusement, 
giving to her friends, or to charities, the pieces she 

composed. On this occasion Madame de-was 

present j a lady for whom our fair oantatrice had the 
greatest respect, but whose pecuniary circumstances 
were deplorably reduced, willingly would Maria 
Malibran have assisted her, but the pride of Madame 

-precluded the possibility of e pecuniary offer; 

sbe, therefore, resorted to an ingenious little artifice 
to effect her generous purpose. Madame—*s eon, 
a lad of sixteen, was present.—' 14 1 understand that 
this young gentleman has a great talent for poetry," 
said Madame Malibran to the mother. 44 1 am going 
to propose a little speculation between us. Having 
written six airs for publication, I want words for 
them ; will you undertake to furnish them, and we 
will divide the profits?"—The proposal was instantly 
accepted; the young poet produced the verees, and 
they were sent to Madame Malibran. The nqngs 
were never published; but Madame de — received 
six hundred francs as her son’s share of the profit 
arising from them." 

“ Many false and exaggerated statements have 
been made respecting Madame Malibrm’s manners 
and habits of life. To the charge of being masculine 
she herself used to plead guilty, inasmuch as she 
was passionately fond of riding, and indeed of all 
violent exercises. She delighted in long walks. Sbe 
would think nothing of travelling day and night dur¬ 
ing the most inclement weather; and sometimes 
taking the reins herself, she would mount the coach¬ 
box, and drive amidst bail and snow. She was fond 
of skating, swimming, and fencing; in short, sbe 
excelled in every manly exeroise. Yet who ever 
was more gentle in her domestic circle? Who could 
soothe the pillow of sickness with more delicate at¬ 
tention ? Who, like Madame Malibran, could move 
the feelings by the truly feminine expression of 
grief?" 

We wish we had space to say more of poor 
Malibran. 


Tiie Interdict, a three volume novel;to whose 
title-page no author’s name is appended, though 
the advertisements inform ns it is by M rs. Steward; 
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is a work of no mean preteusions; the plot is good 
and wellrwprked, and the characters ably sustain¬ 
ed. If it is not the best modern novel we have 
read, it is far from being the worst—and possesses 
sufficient interest to make it become popular. 

Publications op the Camden Soceity. An¬ 
nals op the first four years of the Reign of 
Elizabeth ; by Sir John Hayward ; edited by J. 
Bruce, Esq.—This work is published by a society 
of gentlemen who laudably employ themselves in 
searching out and reprinting the greatest nonsense 
of the olden time they can meet with. We envy 
not queens who are bespattered and bepraised by 
noodles of ancient or modem date. 

Memoibs of the Life of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly.* —We regret that these volumes are what 
they are. The memoirs of such a man as Sir 
Samuel Romilly ought to have been edited by an 
abler hand, but taking all things philosophically, 
We begin now to be grateful for anything like a 
decently written volume of memoirs. 

Woman and her Master ; by Lady Morgan.— 
We took up these volumes, expecting to find a 
novel abounding in tyrannical husbands and im¬ 
perious lovera; as such personages do exist in the 
pages of fiction, though rarely in real life (at least 
If we are to believe what the Lords of the Creation 
affirm of themselves), but we were pleasingly dis¬ 
appointed in finding a very elaborate and classical 
work, on the rise and progress of woman from the 
earliest ages of barbarism, to the palmy days of 
modem refinement. We do not agree with all the 
opinions the fair author lays down, but the work 
will be read with pleasure by every female reader, 
who takes an interest in the improvement and ad¬ 
vancement of her own sex, without detracting from 
the merits of the other. 

The Mountain Spirit ; or, Erin as she 
was. —A poem by Thomas O'Brien, Esq. Curry, 
Dublin.—This is a short poem by the author of 
pARi8iNA,a tragedy which was, on its appearance, 
much and deservedly lauded by the Dublin perio¬ 
dical press. It cootains much that is worthy the 
author of Parisina ; but tokens of an unpardon¬ 
able baste pervade the diction, and even the im¬ 
portant though unpoetical minutiae of punctuation, 
which creates much obscurity, and detracts from 
the force and beauty of many passages credit¬ 
able to the author’s poetic habit of thought. 
The scope of the work is to contrast the state of a 
country once enjoying all the blessings of peace, 
prosperity and wealth, with its subsequent poverty, 
&c., consequent on its subjugation to unjust 
masters. Ireland is the prototype chosen, as the 
title of the poem imports; but it would be diffi* 
cult to point out a )>eriod of history when that 
country enjoyed the Utopian blessings described 
by the poet. The following is a fair specimen of 
the wild beauties cull’d by Mr. O’Brien for this 
work 

“ In centre an alter 

And o’er it bent a lovely goddess: 

Fortune’s daughter—serene she stood ;— 

No tempestuous passion of the eoul 
Storm’d that eye, flash’d that roseate oheek j 
- « Her soul drank the. wanning rays’* 

That shone concentrating from every side: 


The dense throng’s undying echo 
Greeted her ear, while on they hurried. 

Laden with rich hecatombs;— 

They bend before her altar, and adore 1 
" She gloried in existence,” and, smiling, saw 
Her mighty shadow darken all around: 

As the great oak, in the fertile plain, 

O’er the bending corn shoots its lengthen’d shade* 


LA REVUE MUSICALE. 


No. 1. “ Let us think of old times;” words by* 
J. E. Carpenter, Esq. Music by James Hill* 
Duff and Hodgson. 

2. “ The happy bride;” words by J. H. Jewell* 
Music by Alexander Cheffins. Cherans, Mortimer 
Street. 

3. u Fantasia for the pianoforte;” by G. F. 
Harris. Monro and May. 

4. “ The old arm chairwords by Eliza Cook. 
Music by J. Hine, Esq. Jefferys and Co. 

5. “ Fourth set of the Queen’s country dances;” 
arranged by R. Guinness. Jefferys and Co. 

6. “ The Lord’s prayer;” composed and ar¬ 
ranged with an accompaniment for -the organ or 

f ianoforte; by E. Fawcett. J. Lawson, Rathbone 
’lace. 

1. This ballad does Mr. Hill great credit; be 
is a spirited as well as talented composer. 

2 .— 

Unhappy is the Bride that JewelVd stands 
Asking a favour at the Critic’s hands! 

All she would crave if she bad 41 found her tongue,” 
Would be by Jewell to be left unsung. 

3. Mr. Harris has produced a very pleasing 
composition. The introduction of God Save the 
Queen, and God Save the Emperor, have a good 
effect, and the variations are in excellent taste. 

4. The old arm chair, is bne of the prettiest 
things we have lately met with. 

5. A very spirit-stiring set of country dances* 

6. We never saw this sacred composition better 
set; it has been introduced to the public by Miss 
V. Guinness whose name is appended on the title 
page as the vocalist. It is well suited for Sunday 
music in a private circle. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

After having walked through the magnificent 
galleries of the Louvre, which are always appro¬ 
priated to the use of the French artists for their 
triennial Exposition , we always feel mortified at 
seeing the works of our native painters stuck up in 
the closets of what we term, par eminence, the 
National Gallery. In this pepper-castor crowned 
edifice we this year have met with some good pic¬ 
tures, and also some that ought to be hung on a 
swinging sign before a country auberge. We will, 
however, notice a few of the best briefly. 

976. Death of Geoffroi Rudel, by L. Hicks, is 
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well conceived end prettily painted. Poor Rudel 
was indeed the Pdgrim of Love. 

731 Portrait of a Lady and Child, by Miss 
Keursley, is a good specimen of the pictorial talents 
of this lady. It is nature copied faithfully and 
well. 

590. The Tri.d of Rebecca, by J. M. Leigh, is 
a charming production. The Jew, crouching in 
the corner, is well introduced, and the figures of 
Rebecca and Brian de Bois Gilbert are excellent. 

509. The Assuaging of the Waters, by J. Mar¬ 
tin, is a fine production: Mr. Martin has made 
the n ost of his subject. 

793. Pc rtrait of Lady Seymour, in the evening 
dress, as the Queen of Beauty, by Sir W. J. New¬ 
ton, gives us the semblance of one of the loveliest 
women of the day. We do not, however, approve 
of all the frippery introduced in the costume. 

83 Coast Scene, Boulogne, by C. H. Seaforth, 
is true to nature. 

125 billon dictating to his Daughters, Sir W. 
Callcott, R.A., is an old subject, handled after the 
old fashion. We had hoped for something belter 
from this artist. 

174 ^ Ihnquet Scene in Macbeth. D. Maclise, 
R.A. Elect. Well designed, and beautifully ex¬ 
ecuted. 

230 A Subject from the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. W. Etty, K.A. This picture possesses 
all the peculiarities, merits, and defects of the 
artist. We do not admire it. 

665 Por‘raits of the Children of Mrs. C. B. 
Wilson, by Miss Keatsley. These are faithful 
resemblances, and well painted. Miss Kearsley 
has a delicate touch, and finishes with great taste 
and judgment. 

39. Portrait of the Hon. Miss K. C. is also by 
the same artist, and to which onr previous remarks 
may be justly applied. 

482. Prince Charles Edward and the High¬ 
landers entering Edinburgh, after the Battle of 
Preston, by J. Duncan, is one of the most inte¬ 
resting pictures in the Exhibition. The figures of 
the Miller of Quarnabayle, Lochiel, and Hamish 
M‘Gregor, are finely pourtrayed. 

• Among the Sculpture, the Busts of the Queen, 
by Chantrey ; D. Maclise, by E. Davis; W. C. 
Macready, by the same; the late Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Bart., by J. E. Thomas; and a posthumous one 
of the Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, struck us 
as possessing peculiar merit. There is also a 
sketch in clay, by a gentleman bearing the cap¬ 
tivating cognomen of Phytick, of a captive prisoner 
bursting his bonds asunder, which has great merit. 
The architectural pordon of the Exhibition is of 
about the same standard as usual. 

OUR SCRAP SHKET. 

CONSISTING OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED SHORT 
ARTICLES, EPIGRAMS AND FACETI£. 

TAGLIONI* 

Marin Tagliooi was born at Stockholm on the 23d 
of April, 1H09. Her father is an Italian; her mother 
a Swede. 1 be name is a celebrated one on the Italian 
stage, several artists bearing it with much diatinc- 

* I bis biographical article is partly taken from a 
Belgian publication. 


tion, but it is chiefly indebted for its fame to the 
great dancer, who has dethroned the ci-devant Terp¬ 
sichore of the Pat is Academia Royale, and upon 
whose aerial pedestal such an abundance of flowere, 
wreaths, and incense baa been offered for ten yean 
past. 

Karstein, Taglioni’s maternal grandfather, was the 
Talma of Sweden, and not only an able tragic actor, 
but likewise a very remarkable singer. Gustav us 
III., wbo loved bim much, appointed him bis court 
secretary. 

The daughter of Karstein, having married the 
Sicilian cboregrapb, Taglioni, first danoer at the 
Stockholm Theatre, she gave birth to Maria Taglioni, 
whose cradle Terpsichore rocked. 

M. Taglioni having been summoned to Vienna as 
ballet-master and danoer, in 1822, bis daughter made 
her deb&t there in a ballet, which be composed ex* 
pressly for her under tbe title of Reception of a Young 
Nymph in the Tempi It of Terptickore. The young 
nymph's success was a complete one, and ber fame 
spread throughout Germany. Stuttgard and Munich 
successively possessed her. It was from tbe latter 
capital that she proceeded to Paris, where abe mode 
ber debUt at tbe Academie Rovale, on the 23d of 
July, 1827, in Le Sicilian. She returned to Munich 
to fulfill ber engagement there, and re-appeared at 
Paris in Let Bayadere*. Her performances were un¬ 
precedented triumphs ; ber revelation of a new style 
of dancing was enthusiastically bailed na on event 
in that frivolous capital; and tbe old routine vanish* 
ed before so much inspiration and ao much n at anil 
and unaffected gracefulness ; a complete revolution 
took place around the great artiste. Cboregrapby 
was Taglitmised; and the youthful queen of the art 
continued, however, inimitable, bestowing her 
lessons, bat keeping ber secret to herself. 

In that magnificent combination of tbe lyric drama 
and of the ballet which baa carried to such a height 
tbe glory of tbe French grand opera, Taglioni baa 
inspired tbe masters of tbe orchestra with tbe awaet- 
eat notes that have sounded beneath tbe feet of a 


dancer. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and Adam, 
then wrote those delightful ballets which bad found 
such intelligent feet to interpret them. Then came 
tbe Tyrolienne of Guillaume Tell —the rural and naive 
danse, unmingled with silliness—tbe dance of tbe 
ideal shepherdess, wbo fliea from tbe lake to tbe 
mountain, through an atmosphere of melody and love. 
Next in Robert Us Diable, tbe admired artist was seen 
gliding on tbe moon’a beams through tbe ogives of a 
sepulchral cloister, and by her matchless gracefulness 
and ariel lightness seeming tbe spirit only of one of 
tbe nuns mouldering below. Next, Aubar produced 
his Bayadere , tbe bright vision be had bad in an In¬ 
dian pavilion. There the celestial danoer shone in 
all ber poesy. Wbo reraeml era not tbe raptures of 
tbe spectators when, to the sound of tbe Indian trum¬ 
pets, she darted through the palm trees, and pro¬ 
claimed berself the sole Bayadere whom tbe poet bad 
dreamt of, and whose name only India bad invented. 
Thus, at every creation of a new character, tbe sub¬ 
lime artiste commanded the acclamations of a triumph, 
and every time ber success was so great that it seemed 
a fresh one conld not surpass it. In tbe ballets of La 
Sylphide , Nathalie , La Rdvolte du Serail , La Fille du 
Danube, Taglioni did but continue to fly from ora¬ 
tion to ovation ; but the ballet La Sylphide baa been, 
as it were, ber especial domain. Tbe dancer has 
bestowed her name upon that composition of ber fa¬ 
ther which baa returned it to ber; never was there 
a more equitable exchange. La Sylphide is tbe chef 
d'xuvre of cboregrapby, as Taglioni is tbe chef 
d'osuvre of tbe sylpbides. Ska alone can bring to lira 
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Victor Hugo’s sweet ballad ; others hare attempted 
it, but always in vain. 

All the great theatres of Europe envied the Pari¬ 
sians the possession of bo inimitable a dancei ; from 
the north and south tbe most brilliant offers reached 
the sylphide of the Academie Royale. Russia ten¬ 
dered a Urge and rapid fortune to a young woman 
who, in tbe pursuit of fame, bad never yet thought 
of making one; the French Opera, which had en¬ 
riched itself thtough her, ventured not, in spite of 
its yearly subvention of above 24,0001. to struggle 
with the magnificent promises held out to her from 
St. Petersburg. She was neither exiled nor detained, 
but suffered to fly towards brighter destinies. Tag- 
lioni, in April, 1857, gave her farewell performance 
on the main theatre of her glory. It was a melan¬ 
choly and marvellous soiree. Amidst heaps ol flowers 
shower ng from the boxed upon tbe stage, in the se¬ 
cond act of tbe Sylphide , dreadful shr eks threw the 
bouse into consternation : two young girls bad fallen 
from an alarming height, and lay senseless on tbe 
stage. 1'aglioni flew from the side scenery to tbe 
assistance of her fellow svtphtdr>*, reckless of another 
peril threatening above tier. Some minutes after, she 
gracefully stepped forward, and all who were present 
remember the touching emotion with which she ap¬ 
pealed tbe universal anxiety, and uttered the only 
three words ever spoken by her on the stage—" Per- 
sonne n'est blessfc.” 

After spending one season at St. Petersburg, where 
her stay w«s a continued triumph, Taglioni gathered 
fresh wreaths at Warsaw, Vienna, Stutigard, Munich, 
and in London, wlience she retraced her steps to St. 
Petsrshurgb. After another triumphant sojourn in 
that capital, she proceeded to England through Ger¬ 
many, enrapturing tbe Vieunese on her way, and 
again sbooe at her Majesty’a Theatre, her perform¬ 
ance in La Ghana, and especially in La Maxurka , 
astonishing even those among her admirers who bad 
witnessed all her preoeding achievments. She has 
since fulfilled another engagement at St. Petersburg, 
whence it is hoped she wtll again return to ns by the 
end of May. In that capital, which she has delighted 
in two now ballets, L'Ombre and Le Pirate, composed 
expressly for her, her performances would appear to 
have b^eo attended with more success than ever. 
Among other munificent gifts she was presented 
there a few weeks ago with a sledge, Tour superb 
horses to draw it, and a Russian driver, with the 
national appendage of a long beard. This equipage 
is intended by the gallant donor to convey the 
sylphide to her rehesrsaU and performances at the 
theatre. The sledge is ornamented to front with a 
bronse figure representing Taglioni in her character 
of La Gitana. The interior of tbe sledge is strewn 
with the most costly sable fur, and to the horse- 
clothes are appended above 2,000 little silver bells, 
the tingling of which failed not to attract all St. 
Petersburg about the car of tbe queen of daucers. 

In private life Taglionif is not only a most amiable 
but likewise a very superior woman. When she 
resided at Paris her drawing-rooms were opened to 
all persons of note in literature or the arts, and she 
did the honours of her house with as much simplicity 
as elegance. She speaks French as correct ly as a 
Parisian. In abort, to quote the rather too glowing 
words of a foreign Biograp* **r," Quandonn vu Mdlle. 
Taglioni an th6iltre, si grande, siradieuse; et dans le 
monde, at spirituelle, si obligeante, si bonne, on 
peat la nommer I’avtiste et la femme sans d6faut.” 


t She is tbe wife of Count Gilbert des Voisius, 
son of tbe French peer of that name. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR; 

OCTOBER, 2 1st, 1859. 

! Tbit glorious d«y recula us to tbe tomb, 

And midst its laurels waves tbe oypres* gloom, 
Another of Trafalgar's heroes is no more 
And thou brave " Hardy" do we now deplore, 
Immcrtal Nelson's true, and valued friend ; 

'Twas thine tbe hero’s closing boure to 'tend, 

And as in sorrow thou didst o'er him s and, 

To thee the dying Nelson gave his last commend 
To th»-e be turn'd, and " kiss me, Hartly, cried, " 

As then in Victory's out be calmly died, 

Grateful to Heaven his country's cause was won, 
His prayers were heard, bis race on earth was run ; 
To distant ages shall bis fame descend 
With ibine, brave "Hardy," Nelson's dauntless 
friend, 

Justly upheld with pride our country's boast, 

I he staunch defenders of Britannia’s coast. 

Land of tbe brave, the true, tbe free, 

Thy patriot sons are worthy thee. 

Long ns thy flag triumphant waves, 

To Mem’ry sacred be tbeir graves. 

Rennes, France. Clara Payne. 


How chilling are the reflections which sometimes 
force themselves upon us when tbe first bright years 
of y -uth are parsed away; some of those we have 
loved are no longer litre to bl ss us, and of those 
who remain many will disappoint us. Even where 
we have reposed our confidence io full and un¬ 
doubting faith w% often find we aredteeived, and tbe 
tongue which h*s beguiled us into love will utter 
words that shall eat into our hearts, and throw a 
hlight over every blossom which in our after years 
shall spring up in our path. We care but little for 
tbs uukiudoesa of those who are not dear to us, but 
deep indeed is thto weund when inflicted by those 
who, possessing our affections, should have «» holy 
regard for our te lings, and its effect on the mind is 
deep and indelible. 


PUBLIC AMUSE.MKNTS. 


COVENT GARDEN 


Our notice of the progress of theatricals at this 
house, during the month of May, must he reluct¬ 
antly compressed into a brief summary. We>hall, 
then, only mention what we ha*e*ce/i—premising 
that no novelties have been brought forward. 
The entertainments have been exclusivelv confined 
to popular plays, and those tevivals of popular 
play*, the mist en scene of winch reflects so much 
credit on Madame Vestris. If she has not >uc- 
ceeded this season in her enterpnze, the public 
scarcely deserve that such genuim feast' of his 
Iriontc talent as she has set bt-lore them should in 
future tempt the morbid appetite, which, leaving 
Shakspeare, nnd the olden “ giants/' runs to revel 
on such garbage as Jack Sfieppurd, and similar 
44 dog's meal/' The Merry Wives of Windsor , 
has been more effectively than we could have be¬ 
lieved possible, placed before the public Bartfey's 
Sir John, if not fchakspeare’s veritable fat knight, 
is at all events a very amusing and meiry fat 
knight; nor had he ever a more fascinating pair of 
44 wives" to woo. Madame Vestris played Airs, 
Page, while io Mrs, Ford , tbe piquunte and 
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dazzling beauty of Mrs. Nisbett, had the full aid of 
those splendid comic talents with which, in her own 
particular line, no living actress can compete. The 
Anne Page of Miss Rainforth was as well acted as 
sung, and that is saying much. Twelfth Night , 
for the introduction of Miss £. Tree in her favourite 
character of Viola , has been, without exception, the 
best revival yet attempted here. Viola's acting 
was delightful—her male costume, a picture. Sir 
Tabu Belch, The Clown , Sir Andrew Aguecheek , 
as ably represented by Bartley, Harley, and Mea¬ 
dows, as could be desired; whilst Mrs. Hunby, 
(most peerless of nature's own favourite children,) 
played Maria with a mingled mirth and malice | 
that drew loud plaudits. Farren chose The Lord 
of the Manor , for his benefit. We scarcely think 
his choice a happy one. Setting the music aside, 
the thing is rather a bore than otherwise. 
Madame's own benefit was a better selection— The 
Belle's Stratagem , and it should have drawn a 
fuller house than it did. The Sleeping Beauty has 
deservedly enjoyed a glorious run, and a farce has 
occasionally stepped between it and the play. 
Farren’s Griffenhoof in Shocking Events , and 
Keeley's Puggs , were inimitably ludicrous; whilst 
the lady-like acting and deportment of Miss £. 
Phillips, as Dorothy , (originally played by Miss 
Crisp,) made us wish to see her oftener brought 
forward. 

QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

' This little theatre has been weir attended during 
the present month. A new romantic drama from 
the pen of Mr. J. Bruton, called the Cattle Dealer ; 
or, The Innkeeper of Pest , has been successful. 
Another little piece entitled True Blue; or , The 
Sea Gulls Home , has been produced. The 
manager deserves credit for his exertions. 

MR. M. JACOB’S ENTERTAINMENT, 
CROWN AND ANCHOR. 

This gentleman lias been giving a series of 
amusing illusions in Sleight of Hand and Leger¬ 
demain, to which he adds Ventriloquism and 
Improvisatore. He does not weary his audience 
by too much repetition, as is generally the case, 
but keeps them amused during the two hours his 
entertainment lasts. Persons having young fol ks to 
see the lions of London will find an evening very 
pleasantly spent in witnessing Mr. Jacob's per¬ 
formances. 

YORK THEATRICALS. 

Mr. Hooper's excellent little company have at 
length left us for Leeds, from whence they proceed 
to Hull, when we hope to have them liack again. 
If they have not succeeded in this, our aristocratic 
city, as they deserved to do, we can only wish (since 
we cannot command ,) that their next visit may re¬ 
pay them. Jack Sheppard has been got up effec¬ 
tively here. Mr. Mude is a clever actor, and 
Mrs. Hooper, the chief strength of the corps. A 
Miss Darcus, we believe from Sheffield,, is an ele¬ 
gant young woman, and captivates all hearts in her 
male attire. She is a great favourite, and we 
sincerely wish Hooper success at dusty Leeds* 


CONCERTS OF THE MONTH. 

Mr. Henry Dulcken’s Concert was given at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on the 29th ult. Misses 
Bruce, Birch, and Dolby were the principal vocal¬ 
ists, and were received with decided approbation. 
The duetto, Quanto Amore , by Miss Bruce and 
Signor F. Lablache; LascUtmi , non Vuscolto, «>y 
Misses Bruce and Dolby ; Non v'e donna , by Miss 
Birch; Largo al Factotum , by Signor Lablache; 
and VAmor suo mife beata , by Miss Dolby, were 
well sung. Madame, Mr. Henry Dulcken, and 
W. S. Bennet, performed a grand Trio for three 
Pianofortes admirably. Don de Ciebra was much 
applauded for his Fantasia, Ma Normandie ; and 
Mr. Richardson was everything that could be de¬ 
sired on the flute. A Madame Seeland, from the 
German Opera, made her debut , and a decided hit 
in the song Erinnerung. Her voice is sweet and 
powerful, and her person good, < )f the other fair 
debutante , Miss Louisa Yaruold, we can only say 
that she looks rather pretty, and dresses in good 
taste. 


On the 1st of this month a Concert was given at 
the Music Hall, Store Street, at which M. Bene¬ 
dict, Ole Bull, Tamburini, W. Harrison, Handel 
Gear, Grattan Cooke, and other performers of first- 
rate talent, assisted. With such vocalists and in¬ 
strumental performers, had the Concert been pro¬ 
perly announced, the Hall would have been crowded. 
Mr. Borrani sung the “ Pirate Crew,” in hts best 
style. Mr. W. Harrison gave “ Water parted 
from the Sea,” and “ Tell her I love her," admi¬ 
rably. Tamburini in Non piik andrai , and Mr. 1 
Handel Gear in “ Land of the West,” never sang 
more sweetly. Miss Luccombe, accompanied on 
the pianoforte, by Bishop, gave “ By the simpli¬ 
city of Venus’ doves,” with a chaste elegance of 
manner; as did Miss Rainforth “ My Mother bids 
me bind my hairand Mrs. Toulmin, “ The 
Herdsman's Spring Song.” “ Flow, gentle Deva/* 
by Mrs.Toulmin, and Mr. J. Parry, jun. was 
much applauded; but the gratid features of Um 
Concert were Benedict’s Fantasia, Pianoforte, and 
Ole Bull’s Solo Violin. Parry's “ Wanted n 
Governess,” told very well; as did also “ Love’S 
young dream,” by Mr. Francis. Messrs. Hobbs, 
Purday, Fitzwilliam, and J. Bennet, assisted at 
this entertainment. 


At the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 7th ult., 
Mr. H. C. Deacon’s Concert was fully attended. 
Of Mr. Deacon as a pianist we can speak in praise, 
and he promises to be a first-rate performer. Miss 
Birch was admirable in the “ Bridal Bells,” and 
Stanca di piu ; and Miss £ruce in Dove Sono , and 
the duetto Dunque to son , with Mr. A. Sola, was 
received with great applause. Mr. Handel Gear 
sung “ The Jew at Antioch,” a MS. song, com¬ 
posed by Miss Humboult, with great taste and 
effect. We have not beard a more graceful and 
elegant composition for some time. Herr Kroff 
was very good in Der blinde ; and among the in¬ 
strumental performances we may say that those of 
Blagrove, J. B. ChaUerton, Haussman, T. Baker, 
and D’Alqueen were extremely good. 
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Mr. John Parvy and Mrs. A. Toulmin's Con. 
cert was given on the 8lh ult. at the same place. 

A Solo oti the Horn by Mr. Jarrett, and one on 
the Flute by Mr. Richardson, were charmingly 
executed; but a Grande Fantasia, Reminiscences 
det Puritans , and the Grand Murche Hongroise , 
performed by Liszt on the Pianoforte, bore the 
palm. Tamburini gave Sorgete , and the duetto 
D'un bell uso du*Turehia , with Mr. H. Phillips in 
his best style. Miss M. B. Hawes sung, “ As I 
walked by myself,” with considerable taste, as did 
Mrs. Toulmin “ The Inchcape Bell,” a new com¬ 
position by Mr. John Parry, and that gentleman 
nighly aroused his auditors by his Singing Lesson, 
In the song “ Gentle Airs,” Mr. Iiorncastle, as¬ 
sisted by Lindley’s Violoncello Obligato, was 
highly and deservedly applauded. Miss Birch and 
Miss Rainforth sang very charmingly; and Miss 
Brooks, a first appearance, received a very favour¬ 
able reception in “Let the bright Seraphim,” 
Trumpet Obligato by Mr. Harper. Miss Susan 
Hobbs, in Qui la voce, was very pleasing, and the 
Concert was one of the best we have been at during 
the present season. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

FOURTH CONCERT, APRIL 27. 

We consider the fourth concert of this Society, 
as the best of the season, yet in so saying, we do 
not intend to be very complimentary. “ Com¬ 
parisons are odious,”—but it is comparatively 
we speak. Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Saxe Weimar, 
Earl Howe, and Lord Burghersh, attended ; and 
was received with welcoming hands. Nor did she 
leave the rooms until the commencement of the 
concluding overture, which (strangely misplaced, 
we think), was that to “ Anacreon ” by Cherubini. 
Why does not the Royal Victoria, under whose 
immediate patronage the Society is, patronize it by 
her appearance ? There was no new feature in the 
evening s amusement, unless it was “ Concerto,” 
No. 2, beautifully executed by Herr Moliqu6, 
whose violin becomes a chaste and harmonious 
sprite, undesecrated by the trickery of modern 
wonderworkers on catgut, beneath his tasteful and 
powerful minstrelsy. Madame Dulcken played 
on the piano, Ribas on the flute, Mesdames Toul¬ 
min and Birch sang from Mozart, Rossini, and 
Beithoven, with Tamburini (the Laporte-conquer- 
ing Tamburini, the Omnibus-supported Tam¬ 
burini), as cavalier,—and all “ went merry as a 
marriage bell!” 

FIFTH CONCERT, MAY 11. 

This concert would have been a good one, had 
it consisted only of the opening piece—Beethoven’s 
Sinfonia Pastorale , played as it was in a manner 
to do honour to all concerned. As it is, the con¬ 
cert was even superior to the last, and had novelty, 
as well as a good selection of music, to recommend 
it. There were two lions—or rather a lion, and a 
lioness. The former, Mr. Listz, is a pianist of 
die most wonderful power, velocity, and capa¬ 
bility of finger, we ever heard. He is the Paga¬ 
nini of the piano, and to an ardent, impassioned 
manner , adds the power of imparting matter to his 
performance* Whether this be a merit, we know 


not—but certain we are, that he gave additional 
aroma to the fragrance of the piece he chose for 
his debut—Weber’s “ Concert-sliick,” which do 
not originally belong to it. His playing is not the 
pure, quiet, truthful playing of Moschelles, but 
it is entirely calculated to astonish and to fascinate. 
The lioness on the occasion, was Mademoiselle 
Nau, from the French Opera at Paris, where she 
divides fame with Cinti Dauoreau and DorusGros. 
She is a brilliant artistic singer, but there is a 
thinness of voice, which served indeed to show to 
advantageous contrast, the deep, rich pathos of 
Miss M. B. Hawes, who accompanied her in the 
Ti beggo duet, from the “ Rape of Proserpine.” 
Molique gave a third specimen of his delightful 
violinism, taken from “ Normaand Mozart's 
chef d’auvre —Sinfonia No. 6, (Jupiter) was 
played in excellent style. The overtures of the 
evening were Mendelsohnn Bartholdy's “ Mid- 
Summer Night's Dream,”and Weber's “ Oberon.” 


SIGNORA CLOTILDA PARIGEANI’S AND 
SIGNOR FOLZ'S CONCERT. 

The morning concert of this lady and gentleman 
was most fully and fashionably attended on tbe 
22nd inst., at the Hanover Square Rooms. Some 
delay in the commencing gave rise to a slight show 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the audience, which 
was speedily dissipated by the appearance of La 
Parigeani and Signor Mussatti, who allayed the 
irritable symptom's by a duet fiom Pacim, The 
chief attractions of tbe concert consisted ib an aria* 
sung by Tamburini, the exquisite flute concerto 
and fantasia by Signor Folz, and tbe singular deli* 
cacy and power with which Signor Ciebra per¬ 
formed the Overture to Guillaume Telly on tbe 
guitar, arranged by himself. Tbe Misses Broad- 
hurst gave a brilliant piano-forte duo, and Mdlle. 
Nau sang several times, to immense applause. 
Nor must we omit the graceful and energetic sing¬ 
ing of Madame Alban Croft, and the astonishing 
(that is the word,) “ quartet to on one violin,” by 
Mr. Ole Bull. The name of Signora E. Grisi 
appeared in the programme, and only there. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


TO THE EDITRE88 OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLES* 

Rue du Faubourg, St, Honore, 
a Paris, May 24. 

My dear Friend, —You will see by the elegant 
models I have sent you, that our summer fashions 
are this year still more tasteful than those of seve¬ 
ral preceding ones. Forms and materials may now 
be said to be in some degree fixed, with the excep¬ 
tions of modifications, which you know are conti¬ 
nually taking place, and accessories which, being 
new in themselves, very often give an air of novelty 
to modes of some standing. Let me see now what 
our promenades offer that is most worthy of the 
attention of your fair readers. 

I shall select from the variety of chapeaux and 
capotes that have appeared since my last letter, the 
chapeanx of Italian straw, with the brim slightly 
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turntd op at the back, of a moderate size, and very 
open. They are trimmed with a broad rich ribbon, 
tied on one side in bows with floating ends, the 
latter fringed; the interior of the brim is orna¬ 
mented with two small tufts of violets, one placed 
very low on the left side, the other rather high on 
the right. Some others of the demi capote shape 
have the brim rather smaller than usual, and 
slightly turned up: the crown is quite horizontal. 
The trimming consists of a wreath of heath blos¬ 
soms, marquesites, or moss roses ; it encircles the 
bottom of the crown, and is terminated on one side 
by a long slender gerbe of the same flowers; which, 
falling on the brim, droops a little below it. Bon¬ 
nets of gaze boudlonnk have lost a little of their 
vogue; but yet they continue to be adopted by 
many elegantes , when adorned with very light 
wreatlis of flowers, or with a marabout plume of 
exquisite lightness floating over the bouillons. 
However, though they are really the prettiest of 
our summer capoies t I must repeat that i cannot, 
for the reasons given in my last, recommend them. 
Paille de riz has, from the warmth of the weather, 
been brought forward earlier than usual this sea¬ 
son : the prettiest are those of the demi evasee form ; 
they are variously trimmed, some with a wreath of 
roses without foliage, others with bouquets of 
flowers falling low upon the brim ; lilacs, parti¬ 
cularly red lilacs, are in great favour. Others, re¬ 
markable only for their elegant simplicity, are 
ornamented with a double torsade of white ribbon, 
wbich traverses the brim, and ties under the chin. 
Lace is a good deal adopted in (he trimmings of 
rice-straw, crape, and silk chapeaux . Some of the 
most novel are ornamented with a wreath of violets 
of Parma, intermingled with jonquilles; a demi 
voilettc of English point-lace is drawn full round 
the bottom of the crown, extends in the fan style 
upon the brim, is brought in full quillings round 
the hack of the crown, and descends in lappets at 
each side. I have seen also a good many capotes 
with the interior of the brim partially covered with 
lace voilette , looped near the bottom of the brim, 
at eaeh side, with flawere, so that the ends of the 
voilette descended on the bosom in floating brides. 
A new and very pretty trimming, that has just ap¬ 
peared, for crape chapeaux is a wreath of shaded 
marabouts, encircling the edge of the brim and the 
bottom of the crown, in the style of a ruche ; a 
light bouiUonnie of transparent gauze is inserted in 
the centre of the wreath. I think this is the most 
novel trimming that has yet appeared. 1 have 
seen within the last few days a few capotes of tulle 
illusion , arranged in bouillous in a very novel man¬ 
ner; jtbese capotes are not lined, but the material is 
supported by ribbons drawn through the casings. 
I must observe that, until within the last few days, 
ribbons have been but little used; but I see that 
some of our most celebrated modistes begin to em¬ 
ploy-them in profusion. Some of the new ribbons 
are broader than usual, they are shaded and chinfo , 
or eoe-half shaded, and the patterns of the other 
either painted or chines; velvet and velours ipingle 
ribbons, -and particularly plaid ones, are also a 
good deal employed. 

There is more variety than novelty in shawls 
and mantelets . I may cite, as one of the latest, a 
muslin mantle made in the boumouss form, lined 


with coloured grot de Naples, and trimmed with 
lace. Another kind of shawl very fashionable at 
present, but which must be laid aside when the 
weather becomes very warm, is a chhle bournouss 
of cashmere, i must observe that the material is 
of a very thio kind, beautifully fine, and conse¬ 
quently, though rather warm, it is by no means 
heavy. These shawls are cut bias, in such a man¬ 
ner as to drape gracefully round the figure, with¬ 
out being too full on the shoulders. The majority 
are white, embroidered round the border in small 
patterns aod very delicate colours ; a fringe which 
really merits its appellation of /range mosseuse , 
completes the trimming; it is party-coloured, but 
the hues are those of the embroidery. If the shawl 
is coloured, it is either grey or icru , and the trim¬ 
ming is in strongly-contrasted hues. Some of 
these shawls are made with a small hood, which 
has the appearance of a pelerine; others with a 
pelerine lappel of moderate size. These last are 
finished at the throat by cords and tassels. I have 
seen some double-sided silk shawls, that are pretty 
enough ; but I cannot yet tell you that they are 
fashionable, though I believe they are likely to 
become so. They are of the Jichu form, but very 
large, and are trimmed with gauffed, knotted, or 
beaded fringe, which, as well as the shawl itself, 
exhibits a different colour on each side. The fa¬ 
vourite hues are rose and grey, lilac anil white, 
green and straw colour, and blue and green. 

Peignoirs are coming fast into favour in morn¬ 
ing dress. They are either of muslin or Joulurd; 
but the former predominate. Peignoirs are also 
getting a great deal into fashion in demi toilette; 
the majority are white muslin or organdy. They 
are closed in front, and trimmed down one side 
and round the border with lace, to which em¬ 
broidery frequently serves as a heading. Others 
are composed of printed muslins or organdys; 
both are indeed beginning to be adopted m half¬ 
dress, aod 1 think are likely to be very much in 
vocue. The mousstline prairie has a white ground 
thickly covered with flowers of all sorts and sizes; 
roses, pinks, dahlias, pensees, are intermingled 
with violets, sprigs of lilac, and camelias. These 
muslins are certainly beautiful; but in my opinion 
they are too showy ; I greatly prefer the organdys 
printed in small patterns, flowers, arabesques, and 
others of a singular kmd. I shall be able to tell 
you next month whether either or both of these 
new materials succeed. 

You would suppose, ma chire , that the grand 
question of sleeves was settled at last; but such 
is not the case. Very powerful efforts are making 
to bring tight sleeves into vogue, and at present 
they are certainly fashionable, but only for silks, 
mousselines de luine , or fancy materials of silk and 
wool. The demi large sleeve will continue to be 
adopted for plain and printed muslins, organdys , 
and bareges. The latter is a half-transparent ma¬ 
terial, composed of the finest cashmere wool: it is 
not yet very fashionable, nor do 1 think it likely to 
become so. The rediugote form is a good deal in 
vogue for silks, &c.; if the sleeve is tight, it may 
be made with one seam only, in which case it is 
cut bias, or else it is cut, like that of a man’s coat, 
with two seams; the mancherons are also tight, 
but of different forms. Some are composed of a 
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fold, others turn up in a point, and a third sort are 
formed like a shell. The corsages are almost inva¬ 
riably tight; the trimmings are either of the mate¬ 
rial of the dress, fancy silk, or black lace: the lat¬ 
ter is quite as much in vogue for silk dresses, as 
white is for muslin ones. In saying that tight 
sleeves are fashionable for the materials I have 
mentioned, i must not lead your fair readers to 
suppose that they are the only ones fashionable; 
on the contrary, they are still in a decided mino¬ 
rity, and I believe are likely to continue so. 

The corsages of muslin or organdy robes in even¬ 
ing neglige are mostly made en gerbe , full at the 
bottom, cut rather low behind, and very open.on 
the bosom. Demi large sleeve, ornamented with 
jockeys; they are mostly of lace, set in full The 
trimmings are either biais or flounces. There are 
but few grand parties at present; but I was lately 
at one where some of the dresses were so novel 
and elegant that I cannot resist describing them to 
you. They were of Indian organdy , of the most 
transparent kind. The corsage is cut low, tight to 
the shape, and descending in a point in front; a 
gerbe of flowers, in coloured cashmere worsted, 
issues from the point, and extends in the fan style 
over the front of the corsage ; the back is trimmed 
with a mantilla of English point lace. Demi large 
sleeve, tbe top made deep and tight, is embroidered 
in the centre with a bouquet of flowers. A double 
row of English point-lace, serpentined down each 
side of the skirt, and turned round the back of the 
border just above the hem ; in the centre of each 
festoon formed by the lace, a bouquet of flowers is 
embroidered to correspond with those on the cor - 
sage . I should observe that these robes (for there 
were two, made exactly in the same style,) were 
worn over white pou de Soie under-dresses. 

I have nothing novel to announce to yon in 
head-dresses. The gorgeous ones of winter have 
disappeared; but we still retain the expensive but 
elegantly simple ones formed of lace and flowers. 
Head-dresses of hair are still more prevalent. 
Some are adorned with flowers, others with Vene¬ 
tian pins and other ornaments of fancy jewellery, 
and m some instances both are employed. The 
colours d la mode remain the same as I announced 
to you last month, but lilac and pea-green are pre¬ 
dominant. 

Adieu / ma trie ch&re Amie, 

Croyez moi pour la vie, 

Votre devouie, 
Adrienne de M—. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE MONTHLY 
PLATES. 

FIRST PLATE. 

London Public Promenadb Dress. —Green 
pou-de Soie robe, tbe corsage made quite high, and 
tight to the shape, is trimmed down the sides and 
the centre of the froot with fancy silk buttons. 
Tight sleeve, with a rather deep cuff buttoned np 
the side. Three rows of trimming, arranged in 
dents of a novel form, decorate the skirt. White 
gros (TA/rique bonnet, a round open brim, de¬ 
scending very low at the sides, and finished at the 
edge with a puffing of the same material; the in¬ 


terior is trimmed at tbe sides with lace, brought 
very low, and intermixed with flowers; the exte¬ 
rior is decorated with white ribbons, and a bouquet 
compssed of roses, wild flowers, and spear-grass. 
Antique black lace shawl. 

Paris Public Promenade Dress. — India 
muslin robe, corsage d la Vierge ; tbe upper part 
is formed of a fulness of muslin, confined by bands 
of embroidery ; the corsage sits close to the shape 
in the centre, but is a little full at the bottom of 
the waist. Large sleeve, confined at top and bot¬ 
tom by bouillons. The border is trimmed with a 
single very deep flounce, embroidered, in a wreath 
of flowers and foliage, with blue and green cash- 
mere worsteds; a corresponding embroidery heads 
the flounee. Rice straw chapeau»capotc 9 the brim 
open and of an oval form, has the interior trimmed 
in a light style with flowers; a lace drapery, sprigs 
of laburnum, and white and green ribbon, adorn 
the exterior. Blue silk scarf, tbe ends embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe of a new and rich kind. 
Green parasol of a large size. 

Half-length Figures. 

No. 3. PrOMENAEE BONNET AND SHAWL.— 
The first is French grey poude Soie f a small round 
brim, the interior trimmed with lace ; a derni voile 
and two white and grey willow feathers ornament 
the exterior. The shawl is fawn-coloured taffetas; 
it is made with a falling lappel, disposed in folds 
round the top, and is bordered with antique black 
lace. 

No. 4. Morning Visiting Dress. — Lilac' 
crape bonnet, of the open cottage shape, the late* 
rior of the brim is trimmed with tulle 9 intermixed 
with flowers; full quillings of tulle nearly cover 
the whole of the exterior, a gerbe of foliage is in¬ 
serted in them, and droops very low on one side; 
Muslin dress, the corsage high behind, but open, 
and displaying an embroidered guunpe in the bo¬ 
som ; it is trimmed with a double lappel, worked 
to correspond with the guimpe Very large sleeve, 
with a deep tight cuff: the upper part of the sleeve 
disposed in bouillons. Lilac cemiure tied in bows 
and ends in front. 

No. 5. Promenade Bonnet and Shawl.— 
The first is pink pou de Soie , a small round shape, 
the interior of the brim trimmed with lace and 
damask roses without foliage; the exterior is orna¬ 
mented with a lace drapery, intermixed with 
roses and pink ribbon. Green gros deti shawl 
bordered with bouiUonnH of tbe same. 

SECOND PLATE. 

Lilac gros de Tours robe, the corsage low, round 
at topi and crossing in folds to the left side; it is 
trimmed with a Berthe of point d'AUnqon. Demi 
large sleeves, the top decorated with three volant 
of the same lace. The skirt is ornamented with 
three lace flounces, they encircle the back of the 
border, and ascend in crossing each other on the 
front, so as to form what may be called a tablier ess 
gerbe; each flounce is headed by a light embroid¬ 
ery, and one of a more elaborate kind adorns the 
centre of the front at the bottom. Rice straw hat 
—it is a chapeau d la Duckesse de Nemours ; the 
interior of the brim is ornamented with lac® and 
white ribbon, tbe crown with ribbon and shaded 
foathers. 
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Open Carriage Dress. —Bluegroi d*ctc robe, 
the corsage is half high, with a falling tucker of 
English point lace; the sleeve demi large. Cein - 
ture of blue ribbon, with long floating ends. The 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces. White crape 
bonnet, a small round shape; the interior trimmed 
with moss roses, the exterior with white ribbon 
and sprigs of lilac with their foliage. Parasol of 
the new form, called ombrelle at la Duchtsse; it is 
white gros de Naples, and edged with white fringe. 

Half-length Figures and Fashionable 
Millinery. 

No. 3. Evening Dress. —Robe of saffron- 
coloured tulle , a low corsage , trimmed with a fall¬ 
ing tucker of Brussels lace. Triple bouillon 
sleeve. A single deep flounce of lace encircles 
the border. Head-dress of hair, ornamented with 
a lace lappet and flowers. 

No. 4.—Bridal Costume. —Robe of English 
lace over white pou de Soie, the corsage is formed 
en caur by three falls of lace. Demi long sleeve, 
composed of bouillons, and terminated by a round 
lace ruffle. The hair is ornamented with a wreath 
of roses, intermixed with orange blossoms, the 
bridal veil, and gold pins. 

No. 5.—A back view of the above costume. 

No. 6.—A back view of the evening dress hat. 

No. 7.— Carriage Bonnet. —A French cot¬ 
tage shape of straw-coloured crape, trimmed with 
lilac dahlias, and a demi voile of English lace, dis¬ 
posed in drapery. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

New Books. —The absence of the Editress from 
England, in the early part of the month, bss de¬ 
layed the review of several new works, sent for 
notice. 

Matilda. —The verses will probably appear. 

A. Warncliffi.—T he reason we did not before 
insert the tele, was because it appeared to ns un¬ 
finished, and belonging to some other story. We 
will, however, re-peruse it, and decide its fate. 

John R.—The tale under the circumstances it is 
offered, will not suit our pages. 

Marion (Ludlow).—The articles shall appear. 

C. G. L.—We wish this lady would chuse less 
sombre subjects for her poetical contributions. We 
have “ Farewells' 1 and Adieux” by dosens. The 
present season should inspire ioyful strains, for 
“ the green earth laughs, and Nature's in her 
bloom.” 

Danw. —May think himself extremely witty—we 
have a great mind to 41 print’* (bis letter) 44 and 
shame the fool.’* The verses by Haynes Bnyley, 
which he wished to palm off on us, as bis own. we 
happen to have in print, in a volume published by 
that gentleman in the year 1813. Perhaps Danw 
will next claim the authorship of 44 Rough Sketches 
of Bath ! M We should not wonder !'* 


Alpha. —Certainly, we will oblige this corres¬ 
pondent by printing bis verses. Here they are— 

A FAREWELL OF A FATHER TO HIS SON 
ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 

Adieu, adieu, my eldest son, 

Adieu, until you hear again, 

That I have had a prosperous run 
Across the mighty Western main. 

Adieu! adieu! once more adieu! 

May bounteous Heaven guide your aim; 

And safely keep a home for you, 

Without a chance to blight your name. 

May you repose in peace on shore, 

Where every comfort can be given ; 

And if perchance you do get more. 

Send up your praise to mighty Heaven. 

X. Y. Z.—The very pretty lines sent by this cor¬ 
respondent, shall ere long appear in our pages. 

Hero. —Is thanked, and attended to. 

Sophia D.—We regret the verses will not suit 
our pages. 

Elizabeth R.—Certainly the amende honourable 
was due to us. The article shall appear. 

Maria Martin.— Is informed abe may obtain 
the information sbe desires, from the catalogue 
of the exhibition— Verb tat, 44 Old Birds are not to 
be caught by chaff’*—and wb are not ao easily 
imposed upon. We recognise the writer, or prompter 
of the inquiry,— and toe regret it. 

E. W. Howell, may rest assured his article will 
appear. 

Lucretia H.—Shall receive our best attention. 

Ellen. —The article was sent to print, but omitted 
through press of matter. 

W. C. W.—One of the poems sent by this corres¬ 
pondent, shall appear. 

T. J. W.—The poem is accepted. We tre never 
severe, nnless absolutely obliged— and have for more 
pleasure in accepting than rejecting the contributions 
we are favoured with. 

Avousta L.—Is on our accepted list. 

G. M. S.—We beg to decline the nonsense sent 
by this correspondent. 44 Oh l John! John 1*' you 
wont suit us! 

J. Stewart (Liverpool).—Our decision is, that the 
article will not suit our pages. We never perused 
greater nonsense. 

Ralph, Benbow, Jacodvb, Armins, Jaques, Peter 
Sly, Jack o’ the Lantern, and Friendship, will 
not suit us. 

R. M. B. (Putney).—We wish this correspondent, 
who really has talent, would throw aside the ex¬ 
treme nonsense with which be introduces bis writings 
to our notice. If he intends it for wit, we are sorry 
he should labour under so great s mistake. The 
poem ou 44 Spring" would have been inserted, bad 
be sent it with a rational letter. When he chooses U> 
do so, we will attend to his productions, but not be¬ 
fore. 

W. E. H.—Tbe peems received from this corres¬ 
pondent, shall appear. 

Letters received after tbe 30th of the month, 

1 cannot be answeied in the next month's magazine. 
Of snob we have many on ear file, that mast sutnd 
over till oar July number. 
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